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PREPACE 


This guide to SournzerN Iraty completes the description of 
Italy begun in the companion volume on Northern Italy. The 
present volume deals with Rome, with its wealth of antiquities, 
architecture, and art, and its historical and religious associations; 
with Naples in its lovely environment, with its buried cities and 
its volcanic phenomena; with Sicily and Sardinia, two great islands 
of widely different character; and with the comparatively little 
known southern half of the Italian peninsula, which was fringed 
in antiquity with the cities of Magna Grecia and in later cent- 
uries had a romantic but turbulent history under many lords. 
While no aspect that appeals to travellers in this wonderful region 
—so important in the history and literature of the world, so rich 
in ancient and medieval art, so dowered with natural beauty — 
has been wittingly omitted, great attention has been bestowed 
also upon practical details, in order to smooth the path of the 
traveller and to assist him in planning his tour and estimating 
his expenses. The ordinary traveller is unlikely to have any 
difficulty, except perhaps in the more remote and undeveloped 
districts; but it must not be forgotten that the services both of 
trains and motor coaches are liable to change, that the hours and 
conditions of admission to collections, etc. are sometimes altered, and 
that prices generally (notably hotel charges) are still far from stable. 
Thr prudent traveller will not fail to make enquiries on the spot. 

The Maps and PLans, prepared by the Italian Touring Club, 
claim distinction for their accuracy, clearness, and beauty. The 
Plan of Rome is accompanied by an index of streets and buildings, 
and the similar plan-indexes on the backs of the other town-plans 
are a hew and useful feature. 

INTRODUCTORY ARTICLES on antique, medieval, and modern 
Italian art have been contributed by scholars of acknowledged 
standing; and a full Index of Artists guides the student of art 
to the works of any artist, school, or period that may claim his 
special interest. 

The present volume, like the Northern Italy, is based upon 
the admirable Italian guides of the Italian Touring Club, . and 
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has been mainly written by Signor L. V. Bertarelli, President 
of the club, whose intimate knowledge of Italy has been supple- 
mented by the courteous assistance of many specialists, scholars, 
and other official and private authorities. The whole of the ma- 
terial has been edited and arranged for the benefit of English - 
speaking travellers; the practical information is adapted to their 
requirements and tastes; and points of special interest to them 
have been added or expanded. 

No one is better aware than the Author and the Editor of the 
difficulty of avoiding errors, and suggestions for the correction 
or improvement of the Guide will be most gratefully welcomed. 
Advertisements of every kind are rigorously excluded from this 
and every other volume of the Blue Guides Series. 


4s BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W. C. 1. 


Explanations. 


Maps AND PLANS. For convenience in handling the Guide on the spot 
the maps and plans throughout the text are inserted, as far as practicable, im- 
mediately after the matter to which they relate, 


Typr. The main routes are described in large type, smaller type being 
used for branch-routes and excursions, for historical and preliminary paragraphs, 
and (generally speaking) for descriptions of minor importance. An effort has 
been made to avoid inflicting on the traveller long paragraphs in small print 
to be read within poorly lighted buildings. 

ASTERISKS indicate points of special interest or excellence. 


DIsTANCES are given cumulatively from the starting-point of the route 
or sub-route, 


Heicuts are given in the text in English feet, on the maps in metres. 
POPULATIONS are given according to the census of Dec. 1921. 


ABBREVIATIONS. In addition to generally accepted and self-explanatory 
abbreviations, the following occur in the Guide: 


Albsinisets = Albergo. i Daietsg = lira (pl. lire); left. 
TS osc = Breakfast. Wa! Besser ee = tameh- 
Cumesiuaae = centesimo; circa. Tats, See oe = mile: 
G.A.L. = Club Alpino Italiano. Paligacat = Palazzo. 
Cent... 4, — Century, pens. .... = pension (i.e. board and 
ID ye reteseresen = Dinner. lodging). 
E.N.LT. . = Ente Nazionale per le PUI AKER < = Plan: 
Industrie Turistiche. Piraks Ge ice = right. 
Beaeaterad = franc. Rance = Room. 
prt Aesl> = gramme. tfmts. ... == refreshments. 
Intoeneece = Interred. IRS aac o - = Route. 
KES Aaa = kilogramme. SS: otiuseite = Santi or Saints. 
kenny tt. eee = kilométre. T.C.I. = Touring Club Italiano. 


For abbreviations of Italian Christian names, see p. 498. 
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ANCIENT ROMAN ART 


By G. Q. Giglioli 
Professor of Archzology at the University of Pisa. 


The most recent researches have made more manifest than 
ever the importance of the art that flourished in the Italian 
peninsula contemporaneously with art in Greece. We may 
leave out of account, at least for the most remote period, 
Northern Italy, then still in a state of primitive civilization, 
and Southern Italy, which was studded with Greek colonies 
and, along with Sicily, formed an integral part of the Hellenic 
world, in which arose such masterpieces as the Doric temples 
of Sicily and Pestum; and we may exclude also Sardinia, 
which had a remarkable and characteristic civilization of its 
own. But in Central Italy, which was mainly occupied by 
the Etruscans or at least was wholly subject to their influence, 
art between the 7th and the 2nd cent. B.c. attained a very 
high level and underwent a development peculiar to itself, 
Cere, Tarquinii, Clusium, Perusia, Arretium, Cortona, and 
Fesule were throbbing centres of exuberant life. The wall 
paintings in the tombs, the beautiful sculptures in stone and 
terracotta, the characteristic temples, as well as the imposing 
fortifications of the towns and the remarkable works for the 
draining and tilling of the soil are living witnesses of the fact. 
This art, no doubt, modelled itself on oriental prototypes at 
first and afterwards on Greek prototypes, but it exhibited 
a character of its own in the forms, in the choice of subjects, 
in the grouping of the figures, and in the first timid indications 
of landscape. Thus we may conclude that, though in an 
Etruscan work of art most of the separate elements, taken 
one by one, may reveal indubitably a Greek origin, yet the 
combined whole and especially the style of expression, are 
original; nothing quite like it was ever created in Greece, 
for nothing quite like it has’ ever been discovered there. 
Though the key to its language has been lost, i.e. the key 
to the entire literary patrimony of the age, Etruscan civili- 
zation is beginning to reveal itself to us in all its aspects, 
and it is harder than ever to understand the undeserved 
disdain with which it has hitherto been regarded. 

Greece, including Magna Grecia or Southern Italy, was 
the source whence this race sought its art models, and it was 
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Cumz that conferred upon it, as upon all the Italic races. 
the gift of alphabetic writing. And thousands of originals 
also reached it from Greece, more especially in the form of 
those marvellous painted vases that were buried with the 
dead in Etruscan cemeteries and have returned to the light 
of day since the beginning of last century to add lustre to the 
museums of Italy, such as those in the Villa Giulia and the 
Vatican at Rome, the Museo Archeologico at Florence, and 
the Museo Nazionale at Naples, as well as to the principal 
museums in other countries. 

It is important to note that this culture, with local va- 
riations, extended likewise to the non-Etruscan Italic races, 
as is proved, for example, by the tombs of the 7th cent. B.C. 
found at Palestrina. It may be taken as certain that the 
Etruscans did not belong to Indo-European family, and as 
equally certain that the other peoples of Central Italy — 
Umbrians, Latins, Sabines, Volscians, etc. — were Italic 
The focus of these last was Rome, which was peopled by a 
mixture of Italic races and by Etruscans, and from the very 
first Rome began its great task of blending the diverse po- 
pulations of the peninsula into one nation. In the early 
centuries Rome must have had a culture analogous to that 
of the Etruscans, from the day of its foundation down to the 
moment, after its conquest of Carthage and of the Hellenistic 
successors of Alexander the Great, when it appeared as the 
premier power in the world. 

In the 6th and 5th cent. B.c., when the city, submerged 
by the expansion of the Etruscans southwards to Capua and 
Nocera, was probably subject to an Etruscan dynasty, as 
is suggested by the legend of the Tarquins, an Etruscan 
civilization certainly prevailed in Rome. Moreover, tradition 
ascribes to artists from Veii the decoration of the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, which was built in the latter half of 
of the 6th cent. and dedicated in 509 B.c. The discoveries 
which the present writer has had the good fortune to make 
at Veii during the last few years, have revealed some remark- 
able sculptures (now in the,Villa Giulia) proving the existence 
of a Veientine school of art. It is thus not unlikely that 
Veientine artists really did work at Rome, and that the name 
Vulca (p. 82), which has come down to us, is authentic, i.e. is 
the name of the earliest Italian sculptor of which any record 
remains. Besides sculpture, architectural works such as the 
Mamertine Prison or Tullianum (p. 123; possibly an ancient 
domed tomb) and the Cloaca Maxima (p. 55) attest the high 
degree of civilization and prosperity to which Rome had 
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then attained. If the famous cippus with its archaic Latin 
inscription, which was found beneath the so-called Tomb of 
Romulus (p. 115) cannot date from the middle of the 7th 
cent., as has been claimed, it is certainly earlier than 500 z.c. 
and proves that at that date Rome enjoyed written laws. 

Meanwhile, about the middle of the 4th cent., after a 
period of historical obscurity, a new wave of Hellenism 
reached Etruria, bringing with it the ripe and graceful 
forms of Greek art of the period generally known as Hellenistic. 
So that when Rome, after conquering Southern Italy, carried 
her arms into Greece proper and Asia Minor, she was already 
open to Hellenic influence. The conquest was followed by 
the influx into Italy of thousands of works of art from the 
vanquished lands, and the temples and the mansions of the 
patricians became veritable art-museums. The sight of these 
things kindled such a desire in the Romans to possess the 
masterpieces of the great artists of Hellas that, even when 
they were unable to secure the originals, the custom arose of 
reproducing them in marble, usually on the same scale as 
the original. It is this providential custom that has pre- 
served for us copies, and often excellent copies, of master- 
pieces of antique art, that would otherwise have perished 
without leaving a trace behind. : : 

At the same time an artistic movement came to birth in 
Rome. As early as the close of the 3rd cent. the ancient 
temples of wood and terracotta gave place to stone temples 
of a mixed Hellenistic and Etruscan type, examples of which 
are the three temples in the Forum Olitorium, beneath the 
modern church of San Nicola in’ Carcere (p. 52), and the 
beautiful little Ionic temple in antis, near the Tiber, after- 
wards the church of Santa Maria Egiziaca (p. 53). Later, 
similar edifices were erected in the environs of Rome, as for 
example at Tivoli. Sculpture, which had already produced 
the wonderful She-Wolf of the Capitol (p. 41), a work of 
the Veientine school of Vulca (late 6th cent.), and with its 
new richness had adorned the city with many monuments 
of illustrious citizens, betrayed a decided predilection for 
portraiture. In this branch of art, side by side with charac- 
teristics borrowed from Hellenism, are preserved also those 
of the Etruscan tradition, which from the remotest times 
had been especially strong in this field. 

In the 4th cent. appeared the earliest specimens of the 
beautiful Roman coins, and numerous urns and sarcophagi 
were carved. Of the last the most notable is the large altar- 
shaped sarcophagus of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, censor in 
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290 B.c., which was found in the family tomb of the Cornelii, 
on the Via Appia, and is now in the Vatican (p. 172). A 
masterpiece of engraving of this period is the Ficoronian Cista, 
now in the Villa Giulia (p. 84): The bronze caskets of this 
kind are specially peculiar to Palestrina; but the Ficoronian 
Cist, on which is depicted with marvellous delicacy the story 
of the Argonauts, probably after an Attic painting of the 
5th cent., bears a Latin inscription informing us that it was 
made by Novios Plautios at Rome. As regards painting, 
the name of Fabius Pictor demonstrates that in the 3rd cent. 
that art was not disdained even by patricians, and it is in- 
teresting to note that a pictorial fragment of the period, found 
on the Esquiline and now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
represents a warlike episode in which a Fabius took part. 

During the last two centuries of the Republic art continued 
to develop at Rome, but no longer with a truly Roman 
originality. Increasing wealth encouraged the erection of 
temples, such as that of the Magna Mater on the Palatine 
(191 B.c.), with its massive peperino columns and great flight 
of stepsin front. In 146.B.c., the year that saw the destruction 
of Carthage and of Corinth, Metellus, victor in the Mace- 
donian War, devoted his booty to the erection of the temples 
of Jupiter and Juno in the Campus Martius, of which Hermo- 
dorus of Salamis was the architect. From about this period 
begins the construction of the basilicas or courts of justice, 
the markets, the harbours, and the great roads that followed 
the march of the Roman legions and confirmed the Roman 
domination in the conquered provinces. The age of Sulla 
was a period of great building activity, in which arose temples 
like those of Cori and Terracina, and sanctuaries covering 
whole hills, like that of Fortuna Primigenia at Palestrina 
(p. 250), which was richly adorned with mosaics. About this 
time also luxurious villas began to arise, especially among 
the Alban and Tiburtine hills and on the shores of the bays 
of Gaeta and Naples. Near Naples Herculaneum and Pom- 
peli, two towns formerly under Samnite influence, contributed 
steadily to the development of the Hellenistic elements, under 
Hellenic inspiration from Naples, which remained practically 
a Greek city until the close of the ancient world. At Pompeii 
some of the ancient Italic peculiarities were combined in a 
marvellous manner with the most refined novelties of the 
soft and decadent art of Alexandria and Asia Minor, such as 
have been revealed by the excavations at Delos, Priene, 
and Pergamum. 


The commotions of the civil wars, during which some 
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ancient buildings were destroyed and others were suffered 
to fall into ruin, led to the rebuilding of the city. The ve- 
nerable temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, burned in 83 B.c. 
during the Sullan agitation, was magnificently rebuilt in the 
new taste: Shortly afterwards Lutatius Catulus erected the 
Tabularium, which became the town-hall of medieval Rome 
and still partly survives (p. 36). In 55 B.c. Pompey built 
the first stone theatre in Rome, near the site of the modern 
church of Sant’Andrea della Valle (p. 47). Julius Cesar, 
who erected the Septa Julia (p. 68) in the Campus Martius 
and began to build the Basilica Julia (p. 117), laid out the 
Forum of Cesar around the temple of Venus Genetrix (p. 
124), near the crowded Forum Romanum, and thus set an 
example, which, followed by several of his successors in the 
Ist and 2nd cent. A.D., resulted in the remarkable series of 
Imperial Fora (p. 122), providing new centres for the public 
life of the teeming metropolis. 

These structures and the great mansions of the patricians 
and the wealthy promoted the habitual and increasing use 
of decorative wall painting. This art, reproducing Hellenistic 
pictures, covering walls with great scenes in perspective, and 
lending to each a wonderful decorative unity, created a style 
which flourished especially under the Empire and has received 
the name of Pompeian, from Pompeii, preserved under the 
ashes from Vesuvius. 

Sculpture likewise underwent a great developement, 
whether it was employed in the decoration of buildings, in 
the carving of images for the new temples and of statues 
for the embellishment of villa, theatre, or garden, or in the 
execution of portraits of eminent men of the period. The 
sculptors were seldom Romans: they were usually natives 
of the Eastern provinces, freedmen for the most part, who 
were powerfully affected by the influence of their conquerors 
and thus paved the way for an art that could justly be termed 
Roman. 

We may cite the name of Arkesilaos, who adopted the 
type of the Aphrodite of the Gardens of Alkamenes for his 
statue of Venus in the temple built by Cesar; and still more 
important is the school of Pasiteles, contemporary with 
Cicero. Pasiteles, a native of Magna Grecia, was the teacher 
of Stephanos, sculptor of the Albani Athlete (No, 906 in the 
Villa Albani; p. 202), a work inspired by the archaic works 
of the Argive school; and Stephanos was the teacher of 
Menelaus, who carved the fine group of Electra and Orestes 
now in the Museo delle Terme {(p. 98). An important work 
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is the Ara which stood in front of the temple of Neptune in 
the Campus Martius and is now partly in the Louvre, partly 
at Munich. Furtwangler reconstituted this monument, one 
side is of which decorated with a Roman sacrificial scene, 
while the other three represent the nuptials of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite. Among the excellent portraits of this epoch are 
those of Pompey, more than one of Cicero, and the fine portrait 
of Augustus as a young man (in the Vatican; p. 176). 
Thus, at the beginning of the Empire, Roman art was 
ready to give a monumental form to the new ideal of the City, 
henceforth the capital of the world. If any single monument 
can be regarded as representative it is the Ara Pacis Auguste, 
erected by the senate in 13 B.c. in honour of Augustus. The 
greater part of this was found in situ below the Palazzo Fiano, 
on the Flaminian Way (p. 71), and the chief fragments are 
now in the Uffizi at Florence and in the Museo delle Terme 
(p. 97). The ara was a square enclosure adorned with bas- 
reliefs, arranged in two bands. The lower band is wonder- 
fully decorated, while in the upper band is represented a 
procession of the imperial family and the most dignified 
magistrates of the empire. One is at a loss whether to admire 
most the skill of the work, the majestic and wholly Roman 
effect of the cortege, or the almost realistic fidelity of the 
portraiture. A similar realism and a similar perfection of 
craft recurs in the portraits of Augustus, whether as emperor, 
(as in the Vatican, p. 172) or as pontiff (as in the Museo delle 
Terme (p. 98), as well as in the statues of the various members 
of the imperial house and: of the illustrious founders of the 
empire. As Suetonius records, Augustus, personally or by 
inciting his friends to the task, accomplished an immense 
work in constructing and reconstructing the public mon- 
uments of the city. In the Forum Romanum arose the 
Basilica Julia and the temples of the Dioscuri, of Concord, 
and of Saturn, besides the new temple of Cesar, raised on: 
the spot where the the body of great Roman was burned. 
Beyond the Forum of Cesar Augustus planned another forum 
with the temple of Mars Ultor, of which considerable vestiges 
still remain; ‘while the Theatre of Marcellus (p. 52), with 
its triple superimposed arcades, became a model for architects: © 
Meanwhile Agrippa founded the Pantheon (p. 58) and beside + 
it his great Therm, the first example in Rome of these huge 
bathing establishments, the centres at once of luxury, of 
sport, and of intellectual life, which remain among the most | 
remarkable creations of Roman civilization. The taste for 
building spread all over Italy and beyond the Italian penta-> 
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sula, as witness the temple of Rome and Augustus and the 
Amphitheatre at Pola, the ‘Maison Carrée’ at Nimes, the 
bridge over the Nera at Narni, the bridges of Rimini, the 
famous Pont du Gard, the temple at Assisi, and the triumphal 
arches at Fano, Rimini, Susa, Aosta, and St-Rémy. In these 
arches we see another creation of purely Roman type, and 
one admirably adapted to express the dignity of a triumph. 

In the construction of country houses, town mansions, 
and tombs great advances were made. Among the first we 
may mention the imperial erections on the Palatine, the 
elegant little private house there known as the ‘ House of 
Livia’ (p. 141), and Livia’s famous Villa at Prima Porta 
(p. 200), where the great statue of Augustus was found. The 
pomp of the original Mausoleum was reproduced in Roman 
tombs. Augustus himself set the example by raising in the 
Campus Martius the huge Tumulus, 272 ft. in diameter 
(p. 72), whose remains, though partly concealed by modern 
houses, are still imposing. The mausoleum of L. Munatius 
Plancus, consul in 42 B.c., on the hill above Gaeta (p. 257), the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella and the Casal Rotondo on the Appian 
Way (p. 200), and the tomb of the Plautii at Ponte Lucano, 
on the Tiburtine Road (p. 225), are other striking examples 
of the tombs in which the Roman continued the great Etruscan 
tradition. In addition to numerous columbaria, other tombs 
of various types were now built, such as the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius on the Via Ostiense (p. 151), the tomb of the 
baker Eurysaces outside the Porta Maggiore (p. 139), the 
tomb of the Julii at St-Rémy, with its beautiful architecture 
and delicate reliefs still intact, and various tombs at Pompeii. 
In Asia Minor, the people, accustomed to the apotheosis of 
their rulers, sought to honour Augustus as a god, and the 
emperor, though shocked at first, gave his consent on con- 
dition that his worship should be combined with that of 
Rome. Thus arose temples dedicated to Rome and Augustus, 
of which that at Ancyra, a conspicuous example, was inscribed 
with the will of Augustus in Greek and in Latin. Under 
Augustus several Egyptian obelisks were transported to Rome, 
including those now in the Piazza del Popolo and the Piazza 
Montecitorio, and though these are not, of course, Roman 
works, they are none the less among the most characteristic 
witnesses to the power of Rome. No more than a mention 
need be made of lesser works: the numerous private mansions 
in Rome and Pompeii, with their pictures and ornamental 
stucco-work, of which those from the Casa della Farnesina 
in the Museo delle Terme are specimens (p. 100); the tasteful 
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coinage; the rich silversmiths’ work, such as the treasure 
of Boscoreale (p. 318); and the achievements of the gem- 
cutters, of which the finest is the famous Gemma Augustea, 
attributed to Dioscurides and now in Vienna, 

The age of Augustus beheld the creation of a Roman 
art, established on the venerable traditions of Etruscan and 
Greek art. Practised as it was by artists of many nationalities 
within the empire, it naturally varied in value and in refine- 
ment, but it had none the less an imperial character of 
its own, and from the purely artistic point of view well defined 
characteristics. These Roman characteristics were accent- 
uated under the luxurious and cruel but refined immediate 
successors of Augustus; under the mad but artistic emperors 
of the Julian house, the two Flavian emperors, Vespasian 
and Titus, and the splendour-loving Domitian. On the 
triumphal arches the narrative tendency of the reliefs became 
more and more marked, and reached its apogee on the Arch 
of Titus (p. 121), in which impressionistic characteristics may 
be detected in the reliefs depicting the triumph for the fall 
of Jerusalem. 

The Golden House of Nero, which extended over a great 
part of the Palatine and Esquiline, was built and embellished 
by the architects Severus and Celer and the painter Fabullus 
as a lordly and noble palace, though its existence was brief. 
But though buried beneath the Therme of Trajan it was 
the model for the artists of the Renaissance (p. 122) and 
contributed much to the rebirth of Roman art. Houses (such 
as the House of the Vettii; p. 336) rebuilt in Pompeii after 
the earthquake of 63 a.D., preserve for us incomparable 
examples of elegance, with their vivacious paintings, often 
reproductions of ancient pictures, charmingly framed ina rich 
and fanciful decoration, and with their gardens embellished 
with statuettes, columns, and herme. At this period Roman 
painting was at its zenith; a rapid decadence soon followed. 

The masterpiece of the Flavian emperors and, in one 
aspect, of Roman architecture, is the Colosseum (p. 126), a 
huge amphitheatre with room for 50,000 spectators. The 
modern study of its structure, from a technical point of view, 
has revealed the extraordinary ingenuity devoted to rendering 
its construction possible within a very short time. To the 
E. of the fora of Cesar and Augustus lay the vanished Forum 
Pacis of Vespasian. To the reconstructive activity of Do- 
mitian were due the temple dedicated to his father Vespasian 
in the Forum Romanum, near the Temple of Concord; an . 
entire palace on the Palatine, in the little valley between . 
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the Germalus and the Palatium; the extensive villas on the 
Alban Hills and beside the Lago di Paola, near the ancient 
Circei (p. 248), and many other buildings in Italy.and the 
provinces, such as the temple at Bréscia. Domitian’s bust 
in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, one of the most remarkable 
of Roman portrait-busts, well represents this cruel but 
accomplished prince. 

The second century of the Empire, under the Antonines, 
beheld Roman power at its zenith; it was an age of victorious 
strength for Rome and of peace and prosperity for the subject 
nations, which thenceforward, as Pliny wrote, were one people, 
with one civilization and one fatherland. The age of the great 
writers was at an end; after the death of Tacitus and Statius 
(96 A.D.) the great voices were still. It was therefore perhaps 
not by chance that sculpture became more historical and 
more narrative. The preeminent example of this is the 
Column of Trajan (113 4.p.; p. 125), the shaft of which is 
surrounded by a spiral band of reliefs representing in vivid 
detail the achievements of the emperor and his army in the 
conquest of Dacia, that region at the mouth of the Danube, 
which still, after many centuries and in spite of many vi- 
cissitudes, retains its proud Roman characteristics. The 
activity in building under this Optimus Princeps was extra~ 
ordinary, to mention no more than the Forum of Trajan 
(p. 124), with its forest of columns, its basilice, exedre, 
temples, and libraries, the largest of the Imperial fora, 
regarded by the ancients as the most remarkable monument 
in Rome. Apollodorus of Damascus, the architect of a bridge 
across the Danube, was employed on this forum. Trajan 
built also large Therme, and, outside Rome, the imposing 
arch at Beneventum at the beginning of the Via Appia 
(p. 395), the harbour of Centumcelle, another triumphal 
arch at Ancona, and a temple at Pergamum, and at Timgad 
in Africa he founded a city, which has remained intact amid 
the desert sands to become the ‘ African Pompeii’. 

As has already been said, sculpture spent its chief energies 
in the decoration of Trajan’ s Column, but it achieved a high 
degree of excellence also in other works, as e.g. in the elaborate 
and pleasing friezes of the forum, in the Anaglypha (p. 115), 
which probably belonged to the rostra, in historic bas-reliefs, 
in the figures of Dacian captives, representing a novel ethnic 
type, and in the Roman eagle (now in the atrium of the Santi 
Apostoli; p. 93), which perhaps likewise came from Trajan’s 
forum. From the time of Trajan dates also the trophy 
of Adamclisi (in the Dobrudja), which commemorates the 
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victory over the Dacians. This, imitated from the earlier 
tombs and obviously erected by the legionaries, offers in its 
bas-reliefs a remarkably fine specimen of Roman provincial 
art, resembling in that particular the statue of a warrior 
discovered at Claudia Celeia (Cilli) in Noricum. Both are 
examples of the special forms assumed by Roman art among 
the barbarians, with attitudes and gestures foreshadowing 
the art of the middle ages. 

The reign of Hadrian (117-138) is especially notable for 
the extensive travels of the emperor to every part of his 
vast domains. Everywhere he was received with acclamation 
and veneration, and everywhere he left important public 
works behind him in proof of his interest. A masterpiece 
in the domain of art that we owe to this emperor is the Pan- 
theon (p. 58), with its magnificent and harmonious dome, 
one of the striking monuments of Roman art. The original 
temple built by Agrippa had been burned down and the 
building that has happily been preserved to us is the work 
of Hadrian. In his famous Villa near Tivoli (p. 227) Hadrian 
aimed at reproducing some of the most celebrated monuments 
in the world, lavishly embellishing his bold constructions with 
mosaics, and collecting in them works of art, many of which 
have been rediscovered. Under Hadrian moreover construc- 
tion in brick achieved its triumph, introducing a veritable 
revolution in ancient architecture and enabling the Romans 
to achieve a boldness in their arches and vaults that was 
impossible in stone. Excavations at Ostia have demonstr- 
ated that at Rome was developed the modern type of dwelling 
house of many apartments, with a central court and shops 
on the ground floor, entirely different from the Hellenistic 
type that prevailed at Pompeii. Rome owed other marvels 
to Hadrian. The temple of Venus and Roma on the Velia 
(p. 122), with two apses built back to back, was richly adorned 
with columns and rare marble, and the present remains give 
but a faint idea of its antique splendour. The bridge over 
the Tiber, now known as the Ponte Sant’Angelo, was Ha- 
drian’s; and the huge Mole of Hadrian, the emperor’s mau- 
soleum, a fortress in the middle ages and at the Renaissance 
under the name of Castel Sant’Angelo (p. 154), is one of 
the most characteristic monuments of Rome. To trace the | 
building activities of Hadrian in the provinces would carry 
us too far afield. Spain, of which both Hadrian and Trajan 
were natives, enjoyed under both emperors a period of great 
prosperity; the cities of Asia Minor advanced both in artistic 
embellishment and in commercial importance under the em- . 
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pire; and in distant Palmyra a temple to Zeus was built. 
At Athens, which now saw the completion, after many cen- 
turies, of the colossal temple of Zeus Olympios, begun by 
Pisistratus, the majestic columns of which still move our 
admiration, Hadrian constructed a new market-place and an 
entire new quarter, besides a new harbour, which, according 
to the inscription, separated the city of Theseus from the 
city of Hadrian. 

Roman sculpture took a new lease of life under Hadrian. 
The mysterious death of the beautiful Antinous gave rise 
to a new cult, and the many statues of the emperor’s favourite 
created a new type of divinity. The realism of the age of 
Trajan was succeeded by an eclecticism that marked the first 
decadence of the art, hastening to lose itself in empty forms. 
Mention should be made of the school of Aphrodisia in Asia 
Minor, to which several works preserved at Rome belong, 
such as the Centaurs of Aristeas and Papias, and the Antinous 
as Sylvanus, by Antonianos. 

The long reign of Antoninus Pius (138-161) was a period 
of relaxed artistic activity. The Hadrianeum, the temple of 
the deified Hadrian in the Piazza di Pietra (p. 70), of which 
one wall remains, was at one time erroneously identified as the 
basilica of Neptune. The decorations of the podium of this 
temple (now mostly in the court of the Palazzo dei Conser- 
vatori; p. 40), representing personifications of the provinces 
of the empire, appropriately extol an emperor who had per- 
sonally visited every part of the great empire. Antoninus 
Pius was succeeded by Marcus Aurelius, soldier and philo- 
sopher, whose life ended gloriously at Vienna, in the course 
of the campaign against the eastern barbarians. Art in his 
reign returned in certains aspects to the art of Trajan’s time, 
but the results were less happy. Of eleven bas-reliefs, pro- 
bably from a triumphal arch of this period, three are in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori (p. 40) and eight are incorporated 
in the Arch of Constantine (p. 127), and though in these 
the scenes are well conceived, the composition is heavy and 
academic. The reliefs from the base of the column of An- 
toninus Pius, found near the Montecitorio and now in the 
Giardino della Pigna at the Vatican, are even poorer. 

The temple of Antoninus and Faustina in the Forum 
(p. 120), the temple of A2sculapius at Lambessa, the ancient 
Lambesa, in Algeria, and the Arch of Marcus Aurelius at 
Tripoli show that architecture continued to follow the old 
lines. The noble equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius in the 
Piazza Campidoglio (p. 36) and the numerous portraits of 
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buildings. The part played by Roman art in the creation of 
Byzantine art has been much discussed. Some critics regard 
the latter as exclusively oriental in its origin, but there is no 
doubt that Roman art exerted a considerable influence upon 
it, while itself remaining absolutely predominant in the West, 
and especially in Italy, until the last relics of the empire were 
submerged by the tide of barbarian invasion. Byzantine 
art was a resurrection and, especially in the domain of the 
mosaicist, created new artistic values, which it is not here 
our province to discuss. 

This brief survey of the long course of art in ancient Italy 
has shown that this art, even if founded on Greek prototypes, 
has strongly marked characteristics of its own. It admirably 
expresses the spirit of that tenacious and industrious race, 
which, less brilliantly endowed than the Greeks, had a pro- 
found sense of justice and equity, unexcelled in any other 
race; which, after conquering the known world by force of 
arms, welded it into a powerful and homogeneous whole; 
and which, adding to its own the most eminent qualities of 
other races, created that Roman civilization that is still the 
basis of the organization of the civilized world. 


ROMAN ART: MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
By Adoifo Venturi 


After the disappearance of the ancient world Rome was 
still the centre to which the nations turned, and the people 
of all lands continued to tread the great highways which led 
to the alma mater, the ‘crown of the World.’ The East, 
with its gold and precious stones, and Rome, with its remains 
of Hellenistic art, which had flowered anew in the seven- 
hilled city, shared together in the development of Christian 
art. In the 4th century, that art, which had till then been 
buried with the martyrs in the catacombs, emerged into 
daylight, and rose to triumph in the basilicas. The Oriental 
and Hellenistic elements, which were united during the ancient 
world, continued for a time to intermingle, but ultimately 
the Asiatic tendencies gained the mastery. The vital currents 
of the pagan period persisted though under new forms; until 
the end of the 4th century the cult of Mithras was carried on 
in the grotto of the seventh region of Rome, and in the first 
half of the 6th century a Christian temple was erected to 
Cosmas and Damian, the ‘ benevolent physicians’ so greatly 
venerated in the East. 

The Arch of Constantine marks the real beginning of 
Christian art, the moment, that is, of its release from the 
dark tombs and the hidden halls in private houses that had 
been secretly dedicated to the Cross. The new tendencies, 
which were henceforth to develop side by side with those 
of Byzantium, are here visible for the first time. The remains 
of the ancient arches of the Antonines and of Trajan which 
were incorporated into this new monument shone with the 
great light of Rome, like visions of a vanished world, while 
the portions sculptured in honour of the divine Constan- 
tine are in a decadent style showing little trace of the Ro- 
man imprint. The forms are flattened and spread over the 
background; the wreathing figures of the Victories are heavy 
and uncertain in line, while their swirling, deeply-cut dra- 
peries sometimes suggest the interlacings of baroque design 
childishly transferred to marble. : 

Art was, in fact, no longer master either of its materials 
or of its tools, and tried in vain to force the stubborn marble 
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into shapes of classic solidity and grandeur. In spite of the 
dignified ceremonial of the reliefs dedicated to Constantine 
and his achievements, the forms do not differ from those found 
on the ordinary sarcophagus of the period. For the larger 
figures the artists found suggestions for new methods of expres- 
sion in ancient models; but for these of small scale, which 
are stiff and commonplace, they seem to be groping after 
an effect of space, the forms are rudely cut and grotesquely 
contorted. A like discrepancy is observable in the archi- 
tecture, where there is a tendency to fritter away the solidity 
of the ancient forms by piercing the stone, interrupting the 
cornices, and flattening the masses. The foliage of the cap- 
itals has lost its former thickness, but is deeply undercut; the 
volutes are tightly curled, like lifeless shells; the massive cor- 
bels on the keystones of the arches support thin wooden cor- 
nices, thus losing their organic function; while the upper 
cornices of the pedestals are still rough, strong, and heavy, 
and entirely out of keeping with the other cornices of the 
arch, which are pierced like fine embroidery. 

This arch may be regarded as the omega of antique and 
the alpha of mediaeval art. Rome, in whose veins flowed 
the universal life even during her most disastrous period, 
was able to absorb many foreign elements and to combine 
them with her own art. As the centre of Christendom she 
became the mother of the Church, the Holy City, guardian 
of the remains of the apostles and of the martyrs. But time, 
the barbarians, and the citizens themselves destroyed those 
monuments which to Cassiodorus seemed so stable that he 
declared they would remain when the mountains should have 
crumbled. 

The ancient city was destroyed to build the new. Ma- 
terials were lacking; the marble quarries were ceasing to be 
worked; iron was becoming scarce; and the emperors vainly 
endeavoured, by drastic laws and penalties which went so 
far as the cutting-off of hands, to stay the destruction of 
the ancient buildings. 

_During the 4th century, however, Roman art, seeking its 
guidance from tradition, still shone through the clouds which 
heralded the storm. In the mausoleum known as Santa 
Costanza, where two daughters of Constantine were buried, 
we still feel the breath of paganism; the representation 
of the Bacchic mysteries, habitually used in pagan sepulchral 
decoration, appears, though in a somewhat disguised form. 
Scattered through the design on the circular vault are wine 
cups, amphorae, and other forms of vase sacred to Dionysus, 
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birds flying over ripe fruit, trellises, and vintagers with their 
waggons and casks. The cross, the ‘signum Christi,’ and 
the monogram of Constantine, fragments of which may be 
seen on the walls, do not appear either among the Bacchic 
emblems or in the small vintage scenes on the porphyry 
sarcophagus which originally belonged to the mausoleum and 
is now in the Vatican Museum. 

In Rome the artists seem to have aimed at fantastic ef- 
fects of light and shade, of colour and movement, as though 
the vines which are entwined about all the monuments of 
the Constantinian period had filled the air with a kind of 
artistic intoxication. In the Arch of Constantine the por- 
phyry background gives the sculpture the relief it otherwise 
lacks. The figures, which are carved in the Egyptian mask- 
like manner, in large smooth planes, disappear into the por- 
phyry; columns, like the Colonna Santa in St. Peter’s (p. 160), 
are twisted for the sake of the light and shade effects yielded 
by the curves of the spirals: pierced work was freely em- 
ployed; the reliefs on the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus, now 
in the Grotte Vaticane, are undercut, so that the planes in 
light may stand out against dark cavernous shadows. Class- 
icism, like a fire smouldering under ashes, was constantly 
reappearing in all branches of art, even among forms and 
echoes of other regions and other times. Thus ancient pagan 
dwellings in defiance of rules were converted into new basi- 
licas. The church of Santa Maria Maggiore arose out of the 
hall of a private citizen, Santa Croce in Gerusalemme from 
the ruins of the old Sessorian palace, once the residence of 
Helena, the mother of Constantine. Hence it was difficult for 
later ideas to clear a path through the traditions of antiquity, 
and in these new buildings pieced together out of old material, 
the style of the Christian church was more or less prescribed 
by the nature of the ancient ruins. In the 5th cent. the 
storms of invasion passed and repassed over the land, but, 
these at an end, the fugitive Romans returned from Africa, 
Egypt, and Palestine, and Rome, bruised and torn but still 
august, shook the ashes from her mantle and stood forth 
before the nations. ; 

In this century the great arch of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
that triumphal hymn to the Virgin, was erected to cele- 
brate the victory of the Council of Ephesus over the Nest- 
orian heresy, and adorned by Sixtus III (Xistus Episcopus 
Plebis Dei) with magnificent mosaics. The mosaics of the 
nave, remarkable in design and strong in colour, still man- 
ifest the grandeur characteristic of Roman art. With a 
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very skilful calculation of distant effect, the mosaicist has 
varied the direction of the lines of tesserae and distri- 
buted light and dark tints in such a way as to give a won- 
derful relief to the faces, with their severe features and 
intense dark eyes, to the broad breasts, and to the drap- 
eries which fall in delicate and stately folds. The Roman 
genius for construction is evident not only in the fitting of 
the figures into the architectural design, but also in the 
“distribution of the spaces. In the mosaic story of Joshua, 
when the artist represents a battle he designs as it were 
a trophy of armed soldiers, horses, and spears, in a manner 
reminiscent of the classic triumphal arches. 

Similarly, in the monumental composition of the Epiphany 
on the triumphal arch of Santa Maria Maggiore, the royal 
Child is seated upon a throne inlaid with precious stones, 
between the Virgin and Saint Anne, the latter in a splendid 
mantle, and is watched over by angels whose robes are blue 
against a bluish ground, and whose faces and hands are 
flame. The composition is symmetrical and is conceived with 
the same sense of unity and grandeur that characterises the 
finest mosaics in the nave. In the arch there is, generally 
speaking, a more abundant use of gold, grey tones are sub- 
stituted for white, and the figures, with their olive-hued 
faces, are drawn with a minute accuracy and a care for detail 
not found in the work of the superb improviser of the Old 
Testament scenes in the nave. The artistic life of Rome 
survived all through the calamities of those days, and con- 
tinued until her genius became transformed with the advent 
of the modern period. _In the mean time, during the centuries 
of the Later Empire, her traditions enabled her to play a 
part in the development of Christian iconography and to 
bequeath to posterity a wealth of brilliantly illuminated 
manuscripts. In Rome Syriac, Coptic, Alexandrine, and 
Byzantine forms met and mingled, displaced or overlaid 
one another, producing vast palimpsests, such as we see in 
the church of Santa Maria Antiqua. There, for example, 
superimposed on a layer showing a Madonna of the time of | 
Theodoric, appears the classic head of an archangel, and |! 
above this again are other layers of successives dates. In} 
this head, as in the fragmentary remains of the later: 
strata, all the characteristics of Roman art may be perceived. | 
The same spirit shines, too, after all the pillage and ruin, , 
in the apse of the 5th cent, church of Santi Cosma e Da-. 
miano, The mosaic there, like the still earlier example in| 
Santa Pudenziana, which depicts a stately assemblage of} 
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Apostles arrayed like lords and magnates, retains the stamp 
of Roman majesty, and the colour is used to give strong re- 
lief to the grave, even forbidding features. The composition 
became traditional in Roman apses: Christ appears in the 
centre with three saints on either side, of whom one presents 
the founder of the church. The treatment of this scene varies, 
however, in the apses of the 9th century. In Santa Prassede 
the Christ is nearly on the same level as the saints, who stand 
symmetrically spaced in tranquil poses at the sides. In the 
apse of Santi Cosma e Damiano, on the other hand, the figures 
are striding briskly along, while the Redeemer, raised above 
and entirely apart from them, suggests the idea of omnipotent 
sovereignty, and the general effect is disjointed and lacking 
in harmony and repose. The setting sun gives a blood-red 
hue to the clouds on which the feet of Christ rest as on a 
footstool: above, they merge in the grey light of evening, 
and pale silvery tones shimmer round the gold-clad Lord of 
Heaven. This work is Roman in its strength and bears no 
trace of Byzantine suavity. 

At the end of the 6th cent. and throughout the 7th the 
prevailing fashion was Byzantine. During this period Sant’ 
Anastasia or the Church of the Resurrection (anastasis) and 
the round church of San Teodoro were built; a corporation 
of Alexandrines founded an oratory in honour of San Mena; 
Cilician monks settled in the cloister ‘ad Aquas Salvias’: 
in the Greek quarter were erected Santa Maria in Cosmedin 
and a church dedicated to St. George, the Greek knight; 
and the basilica of the Santi Apostoli was modelled on the 
Apostoleion of Byzantium. Nevertheless, even under the By- 
zantine ascendancy, the papacy was Rome’s defender against 
the iconoclasts, and, in preventing the destruction of the 
images which were the people’s Bible, upheld the classic 
ideal in the treatment of the human figure against the influence 
of Asiatic mysticism. 

The mosaic in the basilica of Sant’Agnese marks. the 
advent of Byzantinism at the beginning of the 7th century. 
The figures have become elongated and flattened, and their 
general effect is that of broad bands of colour inlaid in a 
tissue of gold. Besides the white of the albs and veils there 
is but a single note of colour in the draperies — a rich violet 
harmonising perfectly with the fundamental note of gold, 
which is repeated again and again: in the robe of St. Agnes, 
resplendent with pearls and sapphires and bordered with 
roses, on the cover of an ancient manuscript, and on the 
walls of the church dedicated to the martyred saint. The 
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barbaric taste. The walls of Jerusalem in the lower compart- 
ment are like a rich fabric loaded with jewels; the saints are 
dressed in flaming colours, the flesh is ruby red; all the colours 
are over gaudy, and we miss the nobility and tranquil rhythm 
of the Chapel of San Zeno. 

A lighter, softer effect is seen in the mosaic of Santa Maria 
in Domnica, where the ground is deep indigo instead of gold. 
In the centre of the apse the sky and the Virgin’s mantle 
are two dark notes, and against these are golden tones, 
ranging from the dull old gold of the stuff which covers the 
throne to the brighter yellow gold of the small kneeling figure 
of Paschal and the golden brown of the infant Christ’s tunics 
Beyond this central portion the tones are all silvery. The 
tunics of the angels, the diadems on their brown hair, the 
outlines of their aureoles on the sea-blue background, are all 
silver white, save for some touches of gold on the harp-shaped 
wings and the aureoles of the foremost rank, The indigo 
blue is repeated in the Magnificent band which carries the 
inscription in gold; and beneath the feet of the angels and 
apostles surrounding the Redeemer is a wealth (unequalled 
in any other Roman mosaic) of red anemones and white lilies, 
not set in a stiff pattern, but blooming freely as in nature. 
For the first time a Roman mosaic is a weaving of harmo- 
nious lines; the knees of the angels are slightly bent, the 
folds are softly rounded; the filaments of blue or dull red 
which outline the dark shapes are intertwined in graceful 
patterns; the colours are soft and pleasing, and the tesserae 
are shaded off so as to show the delicate nuances of the flesh 
tints. The tints of the mosaic, alternately sombre and silver, 
are symbolic of the dawn of that Asiatic art which was 
ultimately to lead in Italy to Duccio di Buoninsegna and 
Simone Martini. 

Decorative art, which attained to such splendour in Rome 
during the Carlovingian period, found opportunity for de- 
velopment in the buildings erected by the popes from Adrian I 


for the Palatine Chapel in the cathedral of Charlemagne’s ca- 
pital. Later, under the Othos, when Italian art was putting 
forth its first shoots, John the Painter was summoned from 


period are all obviously imitated from the old mosaics, which 
were the connecting link in the chain of artistic tradition, 
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Byzantine elements belonging to the second golden age may 
be recognised also, as, for example, in the graphic and 
pleasing frescoes in the lower church of San Clemente, which 
Beno de Rapiza, a Roman citizen, commissioned in 1080, 
four years before the burning of Rome by Robert Guiscard. 
Yet in spite of exotic forms and fashions, the native tradition, 
kept alive in a multitude of works consecrated by time and 
by religious associations, remained almost unchanged. Thus, 
on the front of the triumphal arch in San Clemente the 
Byzantine artist, who had perhaps come from Venice at the 
call of Honorius III, makes the figures of the saints the 
brightest and most conspicuous part of his design; but in 
the vault of the apse, the work of a Roman mosaicist, the 
principal element is the green scroll, which covers the ground 
with its spiral pattern, leaving room only for comparatively 
small figures in the interstices, and overflows on to the border, 
entirely in the manner of the mosaicist of the chapel of SS. 
Rufina and Seconda in the Lateran Baptistery, and (much 
later) of Iacopo Torriti. 

In the Romanesque period Roman taste proved antag- 
onistic first to the Lombard and later to the Gothic style. 
Rome opposed her classic tradition to the bold and varied 
effects of light and shade obtained in the Romanesque cathe- 
drals of North Italy by the complex arrangement of parts. 
The mediaeval passion for colour and the scintillating bright- 
ness of gold and precious stones continued to inspire Roman 
workers in marble. The stone was embellished with roses 
and stars, the cathedrals were adorned with the brilliant 
mosaic tapestries which South Italy learned to weave in the 
school of her Arab conquerors. But decoration with mosaics 
— a legacy of the early middle ages — and with sculpture, 
in which classic and Romanesque ideas intermingled, was 
an integral part of the architecture, giving emphasis to the 
mouldings and completing the constructive lines. Geometric 
ornaments were composed of small pieces of marble or col- 
oured glass tesserae; the colours were reduced to two or 
three, forming a repeated design; porphyry and serpentine, 
cut into discs and squares, were inset in the mosaic. The 
Cosmati, skilful decorators as they were, were constructors 
first and foremost; they balanced the masses of their build- 
ings to perfection, and made their ornament serve to complete 
the effect of the architectonic lines. In the cloister of St. John 
Lateran, the climax of Cosmatesque art before the advent 
of Arnolfo, the arcade surrounding the open court is arranged 
in sets of five arches, supported on slender twin columns 
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and raised on a high stylobate, and forms a screen of the 
utmost elegance. The band and mouldings of the arches 
and the delicate chamfering of the archivolts, give a foretaste 
of Renaissance forms. In the spandrels the symmetrically 
arranged flowers and buds, branches of pinnate foliage, little 
masks, chimzras, eagles with outspread wings, all the fantastic 
creatures which swarm in the shadows of Romanesque churches 
curve in harmony with the lines of the arches and confine their 
twisting forms within the limits of a precise design, so that they 
are one with the main architectural scheme and the mosaic 
decoration. The cornice of sculptured floral arabesques is 
divided into sections by the lions’ heads and masks which 
serve as*rain-spouts; the frieze of the entablature is similarly 
divided by discs and lozenges of porphyry and serpentine. 
A small mask of exquisite workmanship, which projects 
from one corner, seems about to break the silence of the 
sleeping cloister with a cry. Here are the brightness of 
mosaic, the richness of marble, and an intense vivacity of 
colour. But the dominant idea is that of symmetry, as 
may be seen in the care with which the architects left the 
four outer pairs of columns in each arcade entirely plain 
while the two central pairs are elaborately and variously 
twisted and decorated, so as to draw attention to the design 
by emphasizing the centre of each five-fold arcade. The 
mosaic polygons, chess-board squares, and stars, the favourite 
decoration of the Cosmati, accentuate the spirals which 
form the shafts of the central groups, and delight the eye 
with the variety of their design. Sometimes the contrast 
is of light and shade only, without colour, the spiral shafts 
being formed of interlacing serpents. 

In another great work by the Cosmati, the porch of 
Sant’ Antonio Abate, the picturesque effect is obtained by 
chiaroscuro alone, without the help of coloured mosaic. This 
is one of the numerous Roman porches in which Romanesque 
art foreshadowed the forms of the Renaissance. The door of 
the church of San Tomaso in Formis, with its broad, deeply cut 
cornices, is classic in its amplitude, and the squared stones of 
the cornice, arranged like an aureole in the semicircular arch, 
are a unique form of decoration. In the Sant’Antonio porch 
the mouldings are more elaborate, and the columns and 
pilasters which support the great concentric arches make a 
patterning of light and shade, the lights being diffused over 
the plane surfaces and creeping round the cylindrical shafts, 
while deep shadows define the spaces which separate the 
columns from the angles of the pilasters. Above, a second 
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system of small columns and pilasters, supporting one of the 
Egyptian sphinxes the Cosmati were so fond of, repeats these 
alternations of light and shade, cutting across the angles of 
the plain front of the arch. The frieze of the entablature 
consists simply of an inscription like those seen on some of 
the most notable buildings of the Tuscan Renaissance. The 
grandeur of the concentric arches which frame the door, the 
Bramantesque accentuation of the shadows, which form an 
essential part of the design, the truly classic rhythm of the 
proportionate parts, and the finely striated surfaces are 
together so effective that the artist’s inexperience and the 
laboriousness of his effort remain unnoticed in the impres- 
siveness of the general effect. Art, which had lighted count- 
less stars in the darkness of crypts and the semi-obscurity 
of -apses and chapels, began once more to seek the daylight; 
the skies of old Rome beheld a new blossoming, the timid 
beginning of a precocious renaissance in the Eternal City 
which, a little later, was to witness in her own glorious 
sunshine, but with aid of foreign artists, the expansion of the 
mighty Tuscan Renaissance. 

The Cosmati were engaged upon of the porch of Sant’An- 
tonio on the Esquiline when ARNOLFO DiI CamBio (c. 1232- 
1302), a pupil of Nicola Pisano, brought to Rome the new 
Tuscan art, founded on the Gothic, which was carrying all 
before it at Siena, Pistoia, Lucca, and Pisa, in the work of 
Giovanni Pisano, son of Nicola. But whereas the springing 
lines and overflowing vitality of Giovanni’s architecture, whose 
leading characteristic was its prodigality of sculpture, would 
probably not have been understood in Rome with her cherish- 
ed classic traditions, Arnolfo’s graceful and finely balanced 
works easily found a place beside those of the Cosmati, in 
which proportion and balance were the ruling considerations. 
The Roman marble workers began to adopt the methods 
of the Tuscan master, who in turn borrowed their brilliant 
mosaic patterns for the decoration of his marble surfaces, so 
that he both gave to and took from Rome. A truly great 
sculptural stylist and a supremely skilled worker in marble, 
Arnolfo subordinated his sculpture to the architectural design, 
giving it a functional value and an imaginative power never 
achieved by the Cosmati. It suffices to point to the angels in 
the interior of his tabernacle in San Paolo fuori le Mura who, 
graceful as swallows, fly down towards the capitals; the fig- 
ures, curving upwards from the tips of their closed wings to the 
points of their extended feet, spread like a veil between the 
slender Gothic arches, whose swift descending curves they 
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“repeat and synthetise. They are an unexpected and delight- 
ful decoration, and at the same time a living expression of 
the spirit which informs the whole of this beautiful structure. 
In the 12th cent. a new feature appeared above the altar 
in the shape of a rich canopy worked with strands of gold 
and coral and crowned by slender turrets, pinnacles, and 
pointed pediments, above its three-lobed arches. This new 
arched form of tabernacle henceforth took the place of the 
earlier architraved type, and Arnolfo’s sumptuous work in 
San Paolo, which displays at once a wealth of imagination, 
a Tuscan elegance of line, and extreme delicacy of relief 
work, served as a model for the Cosmati. In the ciborium 
of Santa Cecilia, less slender and pointed, the design by 
another Florentine (not Arnolfo di Cambio), is more in 
accordance with the classic ideal. The curves are stronger; 
the columns are more widely spaced, so that the arches are 
less soaring and less acutely pointed; the tympanum, short- 
ened, recalls a classic pediment; and the garlands hung 
by ribbons from the arches disguise their Gothic character. 
The Italian inclination to modify the effect of vertical lines 
by introducing horizontal lines at intervals, and to curb the 
upward spring of the Gothic style by the use of square forms 
wherever possible, is revealed in the clean-cut projection of the 
entablatures and abaci. The Gothic spirit appears in a tran- 
quillised form in the wider arches, for the great Tuscan stylist 
combined a Roman austerity with a Greek finesse of surface. 

Arnolfo’s collaborator in the decoration of the San Paolo 
ciborium was PiETRO CavaALrini (fl. 1273-1316), the most 
notable figure of the classic revival initiated by the marble 
sculptors. Associated with him in the tomb of Boniface VIII 
was Iacoro Torritt (fl. 1275-1300), whose mosaics in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, suggesting scenes from the works of Philo- 
stratus, with a decoration of vigorous branching stems 
with leaves and flowers on a gold background, are treated 
with classic breadth. In the scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, evidently inspired by the monumental compositions, 
of Pietro Cavallini, Torriti is the austere Roman, while his 
love of Byzantine richness appears in the golden draperies, 
bejewelled robes, resplendent thrones, gorgeous flowers, many- 
hued birds, and transparent colours, in which delicate azure 
and rose-pink predominate. In the work of this collaborator 
of Arnolfo and Cavallini, the grandeur of Roman forms is 
veiled by the radiant splendour of the East. 

Nothing of this kind is found in the art of Pietro Ca- 
vallini, the great 13th cent. founder of the Roman school 
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of religious painting, who used the light as it penetrated 
into the churches to assist in the modelling of his forms and 
obtained his effects of relief by the gradation of the planes 
from light to dark. This finely constructive designer, whose 
works were models for Giotto, showed himself in the convent 
of Santa Cecilia to be also a superb colourist. The rays of 
the sun, falling on the walls from above, shade the soft rose 
colour of the wings from silver to purple; the green from 
foam-white to the beryl hue of the deep sea; the grey from 
palest lilac to deep violet; the yellow from lint-white to 
orange. The effect is of many-coloured flashes in a cavern 
lit up by the sun, of cascades of reddish mist which, when 
the light strikes on the golden haloes, are seen to be the 
heads of angels. The colour changes with the touch of 
sunlight: the green tunic of an apostle warms towards a rich 
brown. The remains of the second zone of the Last Judgment 
enable us to reconstruct the wonderful ensemble of the 
Blessed conducted by angels, and to admire the splendour 
of the three avenging archangels and the heroic form of 
Michael, whose wide wings surround him like an aureole. 
The creator of these imposing figures shows himself equally 
great as a scenic designer in the mosaics of Santa Maria in 
Trastévere, where well-composed groups are arranged in 
surroundings of Cosmatesque architecture and piled-up rocky 
masses. When daylight enters the shadows in the recesses 
of the painted buildings grow deeper; chiaroscuro, which 
was entirely unknown in the latter days of the Roman Em- 
pire, became in the hands of Cavallini a creative instrument. 
The greatness of this artist is indeed only less than that of 
Giotto, who released the human form from its servitude to 
architecture. 

Thus, in the century of Dante, the standard of the new 
art was raised aloft by Rome, the focus of the intellectual 
world. More than any other city, more even than Florence, 
the Athens of Italy, she held within her the leaven of the 
national life, the dominant force derived from intangible 
traditions and immortal antiquity. At the approach of the 
modern age, that is, of the restless and troubled 14th century, 
Rome became the leader in art through her son Cavallini, who 
proclaimed the new artistic gospel and inspired the genius of 
Giotto. In after years great artists hastened to the City and 
there became yet greater, but at the end of the 13th century 
and the beginning of the 14th Rome was the fountain-head 
of inspiration, This period of greatness over, Rome let fall 
the sceptre of art which she had grasped in the 13th cen- 
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tury, and Cola Rienzi, with his passion for antiquity, tried 
in vain to arouse her; nevertheless her genius, waving its 
torch over the ruins, lit the fire of the Renaissance and 
excited a new fervour in all parts of the peninsula, which 
resulted in the unification of Italian art, 

While she slept Rome still dreamt of the art forms of the 
14th century, but she suddenly awoke to the dawn of a 
new art in the Crucifixion by Masaccio (1401-28), in San 
Clemente, a work which is still magnificent despite unskilful 
restoration. Thus once again a new art movement had its 
birth in Rome. In Masaccio’s painting, as in Giotto’s, the 
human figure has acquired relief and movement, and begins 
to stand out boldly against a background which has receded 
into the distance. The spectators are no longer, as in the 
14th century, crowded round three Crosses, and these are 
now arranged in a perspective scheme designed to effect a 
concentration of the interest; the mountains, in parallel 
ranges, recede towards the horizon; solidly modelled in 
space are the rocky groups, the Maries, wrapped in the brown 
cloaks characteristic of Masaccio, and the soldiers in full 
armour, sitting motionless on their great horses, like statues 
of stone and steel. Light and shade and perspective are 
opening new ways in art. 

The richest monument of 15th century painting in Rome 
is the Sistine Chapel, where Tuscan masters keep company 
with Umbrians who had breathed the Tuscan air. Here PE- 
RUGINO (1446-1523), in the fresco of Christ giving the keys 
to Saint Peter, for the first time displays a monumental 
breadth and greatness. The two lines of Apostles and the 
personages who accompany them advance towards Christ, 
and behind them opens a great piazza of shining marble 
where beside the Christian temple stand two triumphal arches, 
a memory of old Rome. There are no brilliant gleams, no 
sudden illuminations; the whole scene is bathed in tranquil 
light; the youthful faces, veiled in soft half-tones, are all 
of feminine sweetness; the composition is majestic, and the 
symmetry of the design with its ordered parallel lines is 
scarcely disturbed by the small running figures in the middle 
distance, which are the only discordant note in the picture. 
In the atmosphere of Rome the painter has learned to achieve 
spaciousness and unity. The delicate mystical poetry of the 
Umbrian master, whose portrait, clear-eyed and plump, we may 
see in the group led by St. Peter, has not yet degenerated into 
the somnolent sweetness of his later manner, but still has 
the freshness of the early works painted under Tuscan in- 
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fluence, to which is added a new grandeur, the gift of Rome. 

Facing Perugino’s work is the Testament of Moses, by 
Luca SIGNORELLI (c. 1441-1523) and his pupils. If it were 
not that the execution of the assistants has obscured and 
weakened the splendid power of the designer, Signorelli’s work 
would offer a violent contrast to the sweet seriousness of 
the other; it would also be more in keeping with the forcible 
paintings of Michael Angelo. On the same wall as Perugino 
DoMENICO GHIRLANDAIO (1449-94) displays the love of dec- 
orative habiliments which characterises his later work in 
Santa Trinita at Florence. He assembles Florentine gentle- 
men on the banks of an azure stream on a summer’s day to 
witness the calling of Peter and Andrew, and, elegant and 
agreeable raconteur as he is, takes a delight in portraying the 
delicate features of Tuscan ladies, with their pages, tufted 
trees, and silken water. But the dominant voice in this con- 
cert of painters is that of SanDRO BortticeLti (1447-1510), with 
its subtle silvery charm. Botticelli renders the yielding grace 
of fragile forms in varied undulating rhythms as sensitively as 
he expresses emotion and action in nervous forcible lines; he 
is as successful in the lyrical scene of Jethro with his young 
daughters, water-nymphs in moonlit silver, who bend, reed- 
like, with a melodic grace, as in the Punishment of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, where the lightning strikes the sacri- 
legious offenders, and the awful drama unfolds itself swiftly 
and violently against the chiselled background of Rome. 

These great 15th century painters of the Sistine Chapel 
had been preceded at Rome by GENTILE DA FABRIANO (1370- 
1427), Masorino (1383-1447), PIsANELLo (1397-1455), Fra 
ANGELICO (1387-1455), PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA (1416-92), 
and MeE.Lozzo (1438-94), and were followed by ANDREA MAn- 
TEGNA (1431-1506). 

With the painters came sculptors from all parts of 
Italy. First Ghiberti, about the time when the statue of the 
Hermaphrodite was discovered;. then Brunelleschi and Do- 
natello, seeking the treasures of antique beauty; later, Mino 
da Fiésole, with his frail grace, working beside the rough crafts- 
man Giovanni Dalmata, who hewed his marble into sharp 
points, and Andrea Bregno, a skilful Lombard worker in stone. 
ANTONIO DEL PoLLAIoLo (1429-98) was the most remarkable 
of them all; a violent and feverish modeller in bronze, he cre- 
ated harsh and tortured forms, angular in line and exagger- 
ated in movement. His Sixtus IV (p. 164), lying on sumptuous 
pillows, frowns stormily, his eyeballs seem to be tearing the 
eyelids apart and forcing a way to the light; the folds of 
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the robes are a confused mass suggestive of twisted roots, 
and the hands are tightly clasped. 

The new architectural type was brought to Rome by LEon 
BaTTIsta ALBERTI (1400-72), who erected the great double 
gallery in the court of the Palazzo di Venézia. The design 
was evidently suggested by that of the Colosseum, but Alberti 
modified the degree of projection and recess in accordance 
with Tuscan taste. This artist’s work is distinguished by the 
nudity of his plain surfaces, relieved only by the bands of the 
entablature and archivolts, the simple volute of a keystone, 
or the ornamental border of an escutcheon; by the broad 
tranquil lines of his arches, here more gradual than at Rimini, 
where the pillars are more closely set; by the imposing col- 
umns, which are very tall and rest on stately pedestals; by 
the strong clean projection of the cornices, which, however, 
have not the boldness of the old Roman work; by the di- 
minished importance of the shadows and effects of sheer 
massiveness. The Tuscan disciples of this humanistic arch- 
itect gave a new character to Roman building and created 
the Rome of the 15th century. 

In the 16th cent. Rome became the artistic capital of 
Italy. Painters, sculptors, and architects flocked to the 
Eternal City, departing again to spread the new gospel in 
other regions. Thus the Roman became the national style. 
Architects, fascinated by the classic spirit of old Rome, gave 
their buildings an imposing monumental aspect and regular 
rhythmic proportions. In the forefront of this movement, to 
which 16th cent. Rome owed its character, stood Donato 
BRAMANTE (1444-1514) and his pupils. In his early works 
at Milan Bramante’s style, though it varied, was essentially 
that of the 15th cent., but at Rome he suddenly achieved a 
style of his own, classical in respect of the regularity of 
mouldings and the importance given to the shadows. Rome 
may be called the creator of Bramante in his best known 
and typical aspect. The new Vatican city, with its great 
flights of steps and immense palace, found an imperial throne 
in the great niche, a truly Roman creation. And when this 
prince of architects conceived his project for rebuilding the 
ancient basilica of St. Peter’s on the plan of a Greek cross, 
with towers, columns, and small cupolas, dominated by a low 
central dome of crushing weight, he was filled with a vision 
of Roman grandeur: ‘‘I will take the dome of the Pan- 
theon and set it on the arches of Constantine’s basilica.” 

Beside Bramante, and often following in his very foot- 
steps, RAFFAELLO Sanzio (1483-1520) was likewise working 
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for the glory of Rome. Thus two citizens of Urbino reigned 
in the artistic capital of Italy. As with Bramante, it was 
only in Rome that Raphael attained to the full expression 
of his genius, and completely realised his ideal of a rhythmic 
composition in a vast expanse of space. This he attained 
in the wall-paintings executed in the Vatican. His painting 
in the Stanza della Segnatura shows that the architec- 
tural surroundings had already become more complex and 
larger in scale. The earth and sky in the Disputation on 
the Sacrament are two expanses bounded by great arcs 
which approach one another at their greatest convexities, 
where appear also the symbols of the link between man 
and God — the monstrance above the altar and the Dove de- 
scending in a glory of gold rays. In the School of Athens 
there is an even greater scenic grandeur and a profounder 
unity; the classic spirit innate in Raphael has developed 
rapidly in the atmosphere of Rome. The main lines of the 
composition are found in the superb architectural setting 
which represents the new St. Peter’s, and these once established, 
with what a sure sense of rightness does Raphael trace the 
subsidiary and answering lines of his great fugue in the space 
beyond. In the Stanza d’Eliodoro his art has reached its 
zenith; the absolute tranquillity and perfect balance of the 
grouping seen in the earliest of the Stanze has here given 
place to movement and dramatic effect obtained by opposing 
lines and contrasts of light and shadow, the strongest touch 
of colour being invariably placed at the most significant 
point of the design. Moreover in Rome Raphael’s feeling 
for the picturesque ceased to be the ruling factor in his 
painting, and became subordinated to the architectonic 
design, which it served to complete and exalt. The Miracle 
of Bolsena and the Deliverance of Peter from Prison reveal 
in an even greater degree than the Expulsion of Heliodorus 
the marvellous richness of colour of which Raphael was 
master in his second Roman period, and the skill with which 
he made use of colour to enhance his design and of contrasts 
of light and shadow to emphasize the balance of the masses. 

In 16th cent. Rome Bramante and Raphael represented 
the classic period; Mr1cHaEL ANGELO (1475-1564) threw open 
wide the doors of the new century with architecture that is 
as living as sculpture, like the dome of St. Peter’s and the 
designs for the Capitol and the Porta Pia. While Vignola 
Carried on the classic tradition of Bramante, Michael Angelo 
achieved complex and imposing architectural effects, breaking 
the lines of his cornices, giving his creations a life of light 
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and shade by the use of bold projections and deep recesses, 
and imbuing his vigorous mouldings with the energy that 
he poured into his gigantic statues. In the monument of 
Pope Julius IJ, reduced in the end to a very inadequate 
realisation of the mountain of marble originally conceived 
for the tomb of the warrior pope, the marble volutes have 
the strength of cables; and in the dome of St. Peter’s, with 
which he crowned the new Rome, the great ribs are held 
to the boldly projecting entablature by giant cords which 
strain in the effort to counteract the pull of what seems a 
vast sail filled with a gust of wind. It is only at a distance 
that the powerful contrasts of the masses and the light and 
shade, the alternate flow and arrest of movement in the lines, 
the sense of conflict manifest in everything which came from 
this sculptor’s violent hands, restless spirit,,and boundless 
imagination, resolve themselves into a harmonious whole. 
All these characteristics are found in the sculptures which 
he destined for the tomb of Julius; in the Moses breathing 
anger, in the Captives of the Louvre, and those others which 
at Florence are struggling to free themselves from the im- 
prisoning stone. The same tendencies are observable in his 
paintings in the Sistine Chapel, where the architectural 
framework, with its projections, recesses, and sudden high— 
lights, shares in the irresistible dynamic life of the sculptur- 
esque painted figures. While Raphael’s art dwells in ideal 
regions above the life of actuality, and its inspiration is 
classic and literary, that of Michael Angelo sees only grief, 
passion, and conflict. His terror-stricken prophets gaze with 
dilated eyes at the apocalyptic phantoms loosed upon the 
world by a wrathful God. 

The architecture of Michael Angelo already contained the 
germ of the baroque style; his painting, misunderstood by 
his successors who compelled it into an unnatural union with 
Raphaelesque forms, actually prepared the way for the Roman 
decadence of the second half of the 16th century. The man- 
nerists filled Rome with their mechanical painting, which re- 
lied for its rich ornamental effects chiefly on gorgeous decor- 
ation in imitation of sumptuously coloured stuffs and on poly- 
chrome stucco, in which extravagant fancy had full play. 
Zuccari’s paintings in the Farnese Palace at Caprarola are a 
typical example of this style. The general term, mannerism, 
employed for the painting of this period covers several inter- 
mingling currents of art. Owing to the prestige of Rome it : 
still prevailed in Europe, but it touched the limit of futility » 
and emptiness in the pompous littleness of the Cavalier d’Ar- - 
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pino’s plaster heroes. Meanwhile the Carracci set out toachieve 
something new by substituting eclecticism for the dying Ro- 
man style, and the Lombard painter, MICHELANGELO DA CARA- 
VAGGIO (1569-1609), a glorious rebel, let light into the fields of 
shadow and penumbra, at first in a broad and tranquil man- 
ner but later with sudden and violent effects, and thereby gave 
anew aspect to plastic forms. The great revolution in light- 
ing accomplished by this anti-classical painter was ultimately 
triumphant everywhere, even in countries whose art had been 
led far from nature by the Roman example; Rembrandt 
and Velasquez were of his spiritual posterity, for it was in 
Rome that the first signal of rebellion was given. 

During the 17th cent. Rome witnessed the rise of the 
baroque school, which was anti-Roman and anti-classic and 
sought above all else for effects of colour, in painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. The growing tendency was vainly 
opposed by the painter Sacchi, a cold and severe designer, 
by Poussin, the composer of sunlit classic landscapes in 
transparent colours, and by the Bolognese school, which 
wavered between the licence of the new movement and the 
disguised classicism of the Carracci. The flood of colour 
prepared the way for a new period. The Church had over- 
come the danger threatened by the Reformation, the shadow 
of Luther was withdrawn from Rome, and the triumph of 
Catholicism was celebrated by an access of luxury in life, so- 
cial habits, and inart. Evenas Christianity, when it emerged 
triumphant from the catacombs, had emblazoned the signs of 
its power in the enamelled incrustations of the basilicas and a 
profuse display of gold and jewels, so the victory of the Cath- 
olic Church over an excessive humanism, of dogma over 
free discussion, was celebrated with pomp and magnificence. 
Colour flooded the poetry, which was largely a succession of 
fragile images born of an uncontrolled fancy and a subtle vir- 
tuosity. In painting colour of a rich iridescent quality shot 
through the varied lights and shadows of the openwork facades, 
marble scallopings, and surging crowds of figures. The luxury 
of the life around was mirrored in the irresponsible caprices of 
art. The ideal was now the marvellous, and its attainment 
was sought in immensity of scale, fantastical cornices, illusory 
perspective, and a general magnificence of coloured marble 
and gilt plaster ornamentation. The new school of architects 
increased the apparent size of palaces and churches by 
treating them and their environment as a whole, enlarging 
quadrangles, opening up roads, and erecting colonnades, so as 
to obtain a grandeur of ensemble never before attempted, 
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Fantasy knew no bounds and art became a thing of theatri- 
cal surprises and new sensations. 

FRANCESCO BorroMINI (1599-1667), a Lombard, alike in the 
church of San Carlino, with its small adjoining cloister, and 
in the facade of Sant’Agnese, overlooking the Piazza Navona, 
builds up his masses in gently alternating curves, and delights 
in sinuous planes, in subtle gradations of light and shade, in 
delicately carved cornices, and in changes of tone obtained by 
the use of plant forms treated with anaturalfreedom. The 
first examples of broken tympana with scroll-like outlines and 
of multiple mouldings are by this artist, the chief deviser 
of the fanciful ornaments and elegances of the 17th cent., 
who now gave a console the form of a flexible palm branch, 
now decorated a balustrade with the curly heads and folded 
wings of cherubs, now twisted the centre of a candelabrum 
into the likeness of a spiral campanile. The plans of Bor- 
romini’s edifices reveal him as a daring seeker after architect- 
ural novelties, and he is essentially anti-Roman in his enjoy- 
ment of ingenious mazes and meanders, capricious outlines, 
and concave surfaces. The Roman Bernini loved the glitter 
of lights, the reflection of the sun’s rays from gold and varie- 
gated marbles; whereas the Lombard Borromini admitted only 
comparatively feeble lights, which were eventually lost in 
the fleeting shadows of the coffered ceiling, of the columns 
set in niches, and of the waved cornices. 

The 17th cent. admiration for fantastic effects of light 
and shade led Rainaldi, in the fagade of Santa Maria in 
Campitelli, to employ grouped columns in order to increase 
the complexity of his projections and recesses; thus sub- 
stituting for the broad Roman shadow effects of the previous 
century a complex and ever-changing play of light and shade. 
This effect is repeated in the interior of the church, with 
its deep niches, great columns barely detached from the 
walls, serrated cornices, and monumental altars. 

The spirit of the century was, however, most truly in- 
terpreted by GiovaNNI LoRENZzO BERNINI (1598-1680), a mag- 
nificent and tireless inventor who adorned Rome with a pro- 
fusion of gold, costly marbles, and flying draperies. From the 
day when, still a young man, he carved (one might better 
say, coloured) the impressionistic head of his David, until | 
the moment when, well on in years, he conceived the tumult 
of statues on the Pamphili fountain, he never ceased to trans- 
late into marble the pictorial tendencies of his time; his 
art is, from beginning to end, a dance of luxury and brilliance. 
His buildings are often of a classic type; in the most monu- 
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mental of them all, the colonnade of St. Peter’s, he was 
faithful to the Doric order, and in the Church of Sant’ Andrea 
al Quirinale, though he adopted the elliptical plan of Bor- 
romini, he avoided his sinuosity of line. The novelty consists 
in the pictorial effect obtained by the use of stucco ornamen- 
tation, by the rich variety of coloured marbles, and by t~uches 
of gold which gleam in the sun’s rays that enter through 
openings pierced in the vault. The sun is really the soul 
of the decorative scheme; his rays flood the altar, illuminating 
on their way the descending troop of pictured angels—cherubs 
above, like sunset clouds, great genli below-till the whole 
seems a cascade of gold and the edges of the wings and 
draperies are lit with flame. The entire dome is a splendid 
canopy, held up by ribs of white and gold which shoot across 
the narrow lantern like arrows of light, and peopled by groups 
of cherubs who perch on the garland that encircles it like 
sparrows on the eaves. This joyous and graceful decoration 
is interrupted by nude Michelangelesque figures seated on 
the gilded cornices of the windows, but for a moment only; 
above them the 17th cent. spirit resumes its sway, creating 
merry infants frolicking in and out of festoons or swinging 
into space, Alabaster, lapis-lazuli, and all manner of metals 
give a fairy-like richness to the altars, while columns of 
roseate marble against grey marble walls produce an effect 
of light against shadow. This last device has been under- 
stood by Baciccia (G. B. Gaulli; 1639-1709) alone amongst 
the painters of the church. Baciccia in his chapel made use 
of sunset tints for his altarpiece, in order to bring it into 
harmony with the reddish marble of the wall, and of changing 
twilight hues for the paintings on the side walls, which are 
seen against the grey marble. Here, as in the church of 
the Gest and elsewhere, the gay painted ceiling of Baciccia, 
with its transparent forms like clouds of incense touched by 
the sun, its interrupted outlines typical of the 17th century, 
and its bouquets of roses powdered with silver, accentuates 
the brilliant colour notes of the background and enhances 
the whole effect. 

On the other hand ANDREA Pozzr (1642-1709), who was 
Baciccia’s rival in the decoration of Roman churches and 
the daring author of the perspective painting in Sant’Ignazio, 
built up gigantic compositions above the aisles, and the 
spectators grows giddy as he looks up at the painted colon- 
nades and huge arches, at the riotous hordes of figures that 
scale the walls, people the recesses, advance through space, 
and leap into the void, above the immense arcade. 
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In the apse of St. Peter’s the brilliancy, obtained as in 
Sant’Andrea by the use of glittering materials, becomes 
indeed excessive. Four colossi, wrapped in golden mantles 
and with heads and hands of bronze, stand round the Chair 
of St. Peter, which is suspended amid a flood of incandescent 
colour and a whirlwind of angelic forms. The whole effect 
is of a shower of gold designed to dazzle and overwhelm the 
faithful, so that they faint at the splendour of the all-conquer- 
ing Church. Everywhere, in temples displaying an exuberance 
of theatrical decoration, in sumptuous palaces, in sepulchral 
monuments of bronze, marble, and gold, in the tabernacles 
which, beginning as miniature edifices, had developed into 
ornate canopies fringed and fancifully carved, the indefati- 
gable energy of Bernini clothed Rome with a new magnificence. 
Many of the ever-present fountains are from his hand; some 
simple, like the dank Triton with his open conch, some 
complicated and restless, like the fountain in the Piazza 
Navona, where monsters and contorted human forms issue 
from a mass of rockwork. Draperies fly out behind his 
equestrian figures, trail over monuments, with skeletons 
peeping from their folds, or fall in festoons from canopies 
over twisted columns. At first they float lghtly in the 
air, later a wind sweeps through the folds, creating artificial 
lights and shadows. In Santa Maria della Vittoria coloured 
beams pass through windows concealed from the spectator 
and strike like golden rays on the statue of St. Theresa. 
Bernini's art is freely inventive and essentially theatrical and 
anti-classic; but his works are so grandly conceived that 
their anti-Roman spirit is lost sight of in their monumental 
size. When he framed the approach to St. Peter’s in a 
quadruple Doric colonnade, erected in the shadow of Michael 
Angelo’s dome, he realised an ideal of grandeur undreamed 
of in Rome since the days of the Empire. By means of this 
triumphal approach he isolated the great church and made 
of it a city within the City. 

After Bernini, and indeed during his later years, caprice 
and disorder ran riot; and the 17th cent. ended in cliffs 
of marble and torrents of bronze, acrobatic statues and 
extravagantly twisted columns. 

In the 18th cent, the complex masses of the preceding 
period gave place to a fanciful and minutely elegant kind 
of ornamentation. This ‘ rococo’ style as it is called, origin- 
ated in Italy and indeed in Rome itself, for it was an outcome 
of the striking and restless painting of Baciccia and the waved’ 
cornices and multiple mouldings of Borromini. But in Rome, 
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where the preference for the imposing and the magnificent 
was deeply rooted, the rococo never gained a firm hold; the 
Palazzo Doria of Gabriele Valvassori remains indeed its one 
superb example. Before long the classic ideal forced its 
way through the crowd of twirls and love-knots. The sober- 
minded Mengs revived the principles of the Carracci, Win- 
ckelmann compelled the world into admiration of the ancient 
civilisation then being brought to light at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, after long burial under the ashes of Vesuvius; 
and it was he who dictated the new laws of taste to Rome. 

After the romantic enthusiasm of Piranesi there arrived 
from Venice the man whose destiny it was to give expression to 
the mind of the new era. His name was ANTONIO CANOVA 
(1757-1822). Canova’s tomb of Pope Clement XIV marks 
the end of the baroque style and the reconquest of Rome 
by the classic spirit. The impetuosity, waywardness, and 
theatricality of the baroque were replaced by a calm sim- 
plicity of line, a subtle rhythm, a logical construction, and 
surfaces so skilfully manipulated that the marble assumed 
the flexibility and transparency of flesh, satin, or feathers. 
The restless broken lines and rendering of violent action, 
which at the end of the 17th cent. had almost destroyed the 
sculptural form, suddenly came to an end; the line became 
coherent and continuous, tranquil and sweet; the forms, of 
a studied classic purity, were veiled in softly falling draperies 
and seemed steeped in a melancholy languor. The base of 
Pope Clement’s tomb, consisting of two marble plinths, the 
simple sarcophagus, and the high pedestal supporting the 
antique throne, form a succession of steps, whose arrange- 
ment has been determined by a classic sense of pro- 
portion and design. The semicircle of the throne with its 
radiating lines surrounds the whole structure like an aureole. 
There are only three figures, disposed in an entirely novel 
way and bound into the design by the faultless rhythm which 
is the most attractive characteristic of Canova’s art. The 
figure of Meekness is seated on the plinth which forms the 
base of the sarcophagus, while Temperance, a stately figure, 
leans languidly against the urn, leading the eye up to the 
wide gesture of the pope, who raises one hand in sign of 
protection over his people and rests the other on the arm of 
the chair. The figures are white against white and the tomb 
itself melts into the silken folds of the papal alb. Against 
this snowy whiteness, from which all trace of the 17th cent. 
polychromy has vanished, the blackness of the open doorway 
seems more intense and more dreadful; but there are no 
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convulsive sobs, no writhings, no skeletons or other macabre 
accessories; the shadow of grief expressed in the open portal 
is reflected in the resigned and hopeless sadness of the two 
figures bending over the tomb. On the downcast face of 
Meekness the shadow deepens gently and by fine gradations; 
the sense of still and overwhelming grief is given by infinite- 
simal touches. The tomb of Clement XIII displays a like 
fineness of execution, though the design has not the same 
rhythmic quality. The marble here becomes transformed by 
the indefatigable scientific skill of the sculptor and seems 
to lend itself like wax to the modelling of the forms. The 
tissues are supple and even soft in appearance; the minute 
creases of the satin cushion on which the pope kneels and 
the embroideries of his mantle have silvery reflections; the 
air seemingly passes through his white wavy locks; the 
nostrils of the lions are moist; the one beneath the winged 
figure of death lets fall a soft heavy paw; the eyes of the 
beasts seem about to close. Chisel, drill, and grading-tool 
have been used to render natural surfaces — smooth, rugged, 
dull, or polished — nothing is left unexpressed. The lion’s jaw 
trembles; his dilated pupils are transparent, almost phos- 
phorescent; he sharpens his polished claws on the stone 
and bares his lip. The marble is in turn palpitating flesh 
or shining steel; and the sensibility thus given.to it is the 
rarer and more pleasing in that the sculptor has not sought 
.for sensational effect but for a tranquil and ordered harmony. 

The refined intellectualism of Canova is shown in the 
classic conception of these monuments as much as in the 
careful rendering of the half-tones, the minute working of 
the marble, and the astonishing subtleties of form by which 
he succeeded in giving poetic expression to the praying figure 
of the pontiff and in lending interest to his rather insignificant 
features. The tightly clasped hands and swaying head of 
the old pope seem a tremulous accompaniment to the prayer 
his. sorrowful lips are murmuring. These two tombs were 
the first of the series of sepulchral monuments given to Rome 
by Canova. ; 

With the appearance of the philosophic spirit theatri- 
cality was banished from art. It was not only in monuments 
inspired by the antique that Canova expressed his classic — 
spirit and Arcadian fancy, but also in statues and groups 
which became models for Italy and even for Europe. A 
rhythmic and graceful cadence is the keynote of the compo- 
sition of the Venus and Adonis, with its delicate interlacing 
of leafy stems, and of Eros and Psyche gazing at the butterfly. 
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In the other group’ where Love, stooping, half raises Psyche 
from the ground and the chain of slender forms culminates 
in the upward curve of his outstretched wings; in the Hebe 
who darts lightly down the slope suggested by the fluttering 
folds of her light robe, a smile on her lips and a vague light 
in her wide eyes; in the Cymbal-Player who, turning with 
languorous grace, bows her little head between her delicate 
arms —in all these the forms are rendered in continuous 
flexible line; a smooth and easy rhythm results from the 
tranquillity of attitude and gesture; frenzied movement has 
given place to refined and carefully studied harmonies, in 
keeping with the extreme delicacy of the surfaces. It was 
for this reason that in Canova’s art Rome hailed the return 
to ancient tradition and to the classic law of rhythm. 


Glossary of Art Terms, etc. 


Amso (pl. ambones). Pulpit in a 
Christian basilica; two pulpits 
on opposite sides of a church 
from which the gospel and epistle 
were read. 

AMBULATORY. Processional semicir- 
cular path behind the altar of a 
church, 

AMPHIPROSTYLE. Temple with co- 
lonnades at both ends. 

AmpHora. Antique vase, usually of 
large dimensions, for oil and 
other liquids. 

ANTEFIX. Terracotta or marble or- 
nament placed at the lower cor- 
ners of the tiled roof of a temple 
to conceal the space between the 
tiles and the cornice. 

Antis. Jn antis describes the portico 
of a temple when the side-walls 
are prolonged to end in a pilaster 
flush with the columns of the 


portico, 
APODYTERIUM. Dressing-room in a 
Roman bath. 


ATLANTES (or Telamones). Male fig- 
ures used as supporting columns. 
Artic. Topmost story of a classical 
building, hiding the spring of the 


roof. 
Bapia (or Abbazia). Abbey. 
BaLpaccHino. Canopy supported on 


columns, usually over an altar. 

BasiLica. Originally a Roman court 
of law, an aisled hal] divided by 
columns; in Christian architec- 
ture an aisled church with an 
apse and no transepts. 

Borco, A suburb; a street leading 
away from the centre of a town. 

Bottrca. The studio of an artist: 
the pupils who worked under his 
direction. 

BroccaTELio, A clouded veined mar- 
ble from Siena. 

BuccHero. Etruscan black  terra- 
cotta ware, made of clay and 
charcoal. 

Bucranta. A common form of 
metope decoration —heads of 
oxen garlanded with flowers. 

CALDARIUM or CALIDARIUM. Room 
for hot or vapour baths in a 
Roman bath, 


Campo Santo. Cemetery. 

CaANEPHORA. Figure bearing a vessel, 
often used as a caryatid. 

Canopic VASE. Egyptian or Etruscan 
vase enclosing the entrails of 
the dead. 

CaRCERES, Openings in the barriers 
through which the competing 
chariots entered the circus. 

CaryaTip. Female figure used as a 
supporting column. 

CaveA. The part of a_ theatre or 
amphitheatre occupied by the 
rows of seats. 

Creiia. Sanctuary of a temple, usually 
in the centre of the building. 
Cutaroscuro. Distribution of light 
and shade, apart from colour, in 
a painting. Rarely used as a 
synonym for grisaille. 

CIBORIUM. Casket or 
containing the Host. 

CipoLtino. Onion-marble; a greyish 
marble with streaks of white or 
green. 

Cippus. Sepulchral monument in 
the form of an altar. 

Cista. Casket, usually of bronze and 
cylindrical in shape, to hold 
jewels, toilet articles, etc., and 
decorated with mythological sub- 
jects, 

CotumBARiuM. A usually subterra- 
nean building with niches to hold 
urns containing the ashes of the 
dead. : 

Conressio. Crypt beneath the high 
altar and raised choir of a church, 
usually containing the relics of 
a saint, 

Cuneus. Wedge-shaped block of 
seats in an antique theatre. 
CycLorpran. The term applied to 
walls of unmortared masonry, 
older than the Etruscan civilisa- 
tion, and attributed by the an- 

cients to the giant Cyclopes. 

DirptERAL. Temple surrounded by a 
double peristyle. 

Dietycu. Painting or ivory tablet 
in two sections. 

Duomo. Cathedral. 

ExeprRA. Semicircular recess in a 
classical or Byzantine building. 


tabernacle 
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Ex-voto, Tablet or small painting 
expressing gratitude to a saint 
or deity. 

Forum. Open space ina town serving 
as a market or meeting-place. 

FRIGIDARIUM. Room for cold baths 
in a Roman bath. 

FuMAROLA. Volcanic spurt of va- 
pour (usually sulphurous) emerg- 
ing from the ground. 

GIALLO Antico. Red-veined yellow 
marble from Numidia. 


GrarFiti.' Designs engraved in line 
on stone. 

GRISAILLE. Painting in various tones 
of grey. 


Herm (pl. keryma@). Bust ending in 
a square pedestal decreasing in 
girth towards the ground. 

HexastyLe. Temple with a portico 
of six columns at the end. 

Hypocrum. Subterranean excava- 
tion for the interment of the dead 
(usually Etruscan), 

Intarsto (or Tarsia) work. Inlay of 
wood, marble, or metal. 

KratTer. Antique mixing-bowl, coni- 
-calin shape with a rounded base. 

Laconicum. Room for vapour baths 
in a Roman bath. 

Latomia. Stone quarry. 

Loccta. Covered gallery or balcony 
preceding a larger building, 


MaTRoNEUM. Gallery reserved for 
women in early Christian chur- 
ches. 

Metorr. Panel between two tri- 


glyphs on the frieze of a temple. 

NarRTHEX. Vestibule of a Christian 
church. 

Naumacuia. Mock naval combat for 
which the arena of an amphi- 
theatre was flooded. 

Nimsus. Luminous ring surrounding 
the heads of saints in paintings; 
a square nimbus denoted that 
the person represented was living. 

Nympnazum. A sort of summer- 
house in the gardens of baths, 
palaces, etc., originally a temple 
of the Nymphs, and decorated 
with statues of those goddesses, 

Cwocuor, Wine-jug usually of elong- 
ated shape for dipping wine out 
of a krater. 

Opus ALEXANDRINUM. Mosaic design 
of black and red geometric fig- 
ures on a white ground. 

Opus IncERTUM. Masonry of small 
irregular stones set in mortar. 


| Opus QuaDRATUM. Masonry of large 
rectangular blocks without mor- 
tar; in Opus Etruscum the blocks 
are placed alternately lengthwise 
and endwise. 

Opus RETICULATUM. Masonry ar- 
tanged in squares or diamonds so 
that the mortar joints make a 
network pattern, 

Opus SeEctTILr. Mosaic or paving of 
thin slabs of coloured marble cut 
in geometrical shapes. 

Opus Spicatum. Masonry or paving 

of small bricks arranged in a 
herringbone pattern. 

Opus TrssELLATUM, “Mosaic formed 

H entirely of square tesserae. 

Opus VERMICULATUM. Mosaic with 
tessere arranged in lines following 
the contours of the design, 

PaLomaino. Fine-grained white mar- 
ble. 

PAvonazzeTT0. Yellow marble blotch- 
ed with blue. 


Pax. Plaquette adorned’ with asac- 
red emblem, kissed by the 
faithful. 

PEpeRino. Earthy granulated tufa, 


much used in Rome, 


PERIPTERAL. Temple surrounded by 
a colonnade. 
PERISTYLE. Court or garden sur- 


rounded by a columned portico. 

PieraA. Group of the Virgin (alone or 
with companions) mourning the 
dead Christ. 

Piscina. Roman tank; a basin for 
an officiating priest to wash his 
hands before Mass. 

PLAQUETTE. Small metal tablet with 
relief decoration. 

Popium. Basement and lowest row 
of seats in the cavea of a theatre 
or amphitheatre. 

Potyptycu. Painting or tablet in 
more than three sections, 

Pozzorana, Reddish volcanic earth 
(mostly from Pozzuoli) largely 
used for cement. 

PREDELLA. Small painting attached 
below a large altarpiece. 

PRoNAos. Porch in front of the cella 
of a temple. 

Propyit#a. Columned vestibule ap- 
proaching a temple. 

ProstyLe. Temple with columns on 
the front only. 

Putvinar. Imperial couch and bal- 
cony on the podium of a theatre. 

Purto (pl. putti). Figure of a child. 
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Ruyton. Drinking-horn usually end- 
ing in an animal’s head. 

ScHoLta CAntTorRuM. Enclosure for 
the choristers in the nave of an 
early Christian church, adjoining 
the sanctuary. 

Siruta. Water-bucket. 

Spina. Low stone wall connecting 
the turning-posts (meta) at each 
end of a circus. 

SraMnus. Big-bellied vase with two 
small handles at the sides, closed 
by a lid. 

STEREOBATE. Basement of a temple 
or other building. 

STRIGIL. Bronze scraper used by the 
Romans to remove the oil with 
which they anointed themselves. 

SryLopate. Moulded basement of a 
temple or other building. 

TEPIDARIUM. Room for warm baths 
in a Roman bath. 

TELAMONES, see Aflantes. 

TETRASTYLE. Temple with four col- 
umns at the end. 

THERMa#&. Originally simply baths, 
but later elaborate buildings 
fitted up also with libraries, as- 
semmbly-rooms, gymmasiums, cir- 

' cuses, etc. 


Tonvo. Circular painting or sculp- 
tured panel. 

TRANSENNA. Openwork grille at the 
entrance of a Byzantine chapel. 

TRAVERTINE. Tufa quarried round 
Tivoli; the commonest of Roman 
building materials. 

TrIcLINIUM. Dining-room and _ re- 
ception-room of a Roman house. 

TricLypH. Small panel on a Doric 
frieze raised slightly and carved 
with three vertical channels. 

TriprycH. Painting or tablet in 
three sections, 

VeLARIUM. Canvas sheet supported 
by masts to protect the spectators 
in an open theatre from the sun, 

Virtua. Country house with its gar- 
den or park. 

ZoéruHorus. Frieze of a Doric tem- 
ple, so called because the me- 
topes were often decorated with 
figures of animals. 


The terms Quattrocento, Cinque- 
cento (sometimes abbreviated in Italy 
400, ’500), etc., refer not to the 14th 
and 15th cent., but to the ‘ fourteen- 
hundreds’ and ‘ fifteen-hundreds ’ 
ie. the 15th and 16th centuries. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


I. PASSPORTS AND CUSTOM HOUSE. 
MONEY 


Passports, which are necessary for all travellers entering 
Italy, must bear the photograph of the holder. British 
passports (charge 7/6), valid for five years and renewable 
for 1-5 years (at 1/ per year), are issued at the Passport 
Office, 1 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, 
London, S.W. 1 (open 10-4, Sat. 10-1), or may be obtained for 
a small additional fee through any tourist agent. There is a 
branch Passport Office at 36 Dale Street, Liverpool. The 
wife and young children of a traveller may be included on his 
passport without additional charge. Irish passports are is- 
sued by the Ministry of External Affairs 6 Hume St., Dub- 
lin. In the United States passports are issued by the 
Bureau of Citizenship, State Department, Washington, D.C. 

No Swiss, French, or Italian visa is required on British passports, but a visa 
is necessary for entering Austria (charge 11/ per year, single journey 6/; Austrian 
Passport Office, 18 Belgrave Square, W. 1; open 11-1). — On American passports 
visas are not required for Switzerland, but are necessary for France (46/8; French 
Passport Office in London, 51 Bedford Square, W.C. 1), Italy (45/; 144 Queen 
Victoria St., E.C. 4; open 10-4), or Austria (c. 40/; office, see above). 

Foreigners in Italy are required by law to register their arrival within three 
days at a police office (‘ Pubblica Sicurezza ’) and to repeat the process whenever 
they change their abode. For tourists, however, all necessary formalities are 
attended to by the landlord of their hotel or pension. 

Custom House. All luggage entering Italy is examined 
at the frontier, with the exception of articles registered 
through to Milan, Turin, Genoa, San Remo, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, or Palermo, which are examined on arrival at their 
destination. In certain international trains de luxe the 
customs examination takes place in the train itself, but in 
all other cases the travelJler must attend personally at the 
custom house (dogana). Everything except used personal 
clothing is liable to duty, special stress being laid on tobacco 
of all kinds, groceries, jewellery, new clothes, and playing- 
cards. No quantity, however small, of these dutiable articles 
is officially admitted free; but small quantities of tobacco 
(1 or 2 packets of cigarettes, 5 or 6 cigars) or food, and books 
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and cameras for the traveller’s personal use, are admitted 
free by courtesy if duly declared. Saccharin and salt are 
absolutely prohibited. Firearms must be declared, and are 
retained by the customs authorities until the owner has 
obtained a special police licence. Without this document the 
bearer of firearms is liable to arrest. 

Money. In Italy the monetary unit is the lira {1.; equal 
at par to 94d.), subdivided into 100 centesimi (c.), but at 
present the exchange value of the lira is much depressed. 
The gold coins of 10 and 201. and the silver pieces of 1, 2 
and 51. have been completely withdrawn from cireulation 
since the war; they are replaced by small notes of 21, 
treasury notes of 5 and 101., and bank-notes of 25, 50, 
100, 500, and 10001., issued by the Banca d’Itdlia, the Banco 
di Napoli, and the Banco di Sicilia. Small change is provided 
for by nickel coins of 20 and 50 c., 1 and 21., and bronze coins 
of 5 and 10c. Money for’an extended tour may be conven- 
iently carried in the form ofa letter of credit from a bank. The 
travellers’ cheques issued by the Banca Commerciale italiana 
(in London, 12 Waterloo Place), by the chief American express 
companies, and by the Association of American banks, and the 
circular notes of Messrs. Cook may likewise be mentioned. 


Il. RAILWAYS AND OTHER CONVEYANCES 


Railways. The ItaLrian STATE RAILways (F.S.=Ferrovie 
dello Stato), exploited by the Italian government since 1905, 
have a total mileage of 10,200 m. and serve practically the 
whole peninsula, though there are a few independent com- 
manies remaining (Nord-Milano, Societa Veneta, etc.) and 
many narrow-gauge and mountain railways not under state 
jurisdiction. About 3500 m. are worked by electric power. 


Trarns are divided into six classes. —(a) The International Expresses (Treni 
di Lusso) consist entirely of restaurant cars and sleeping cars of the International 
Sleeping Car Co. and the Grands Express Européens, on which first class fares 
are payable, with the addition of a supplement. These include the Paris-Rome 
Express, with through carriages to Naples and Brindisi; the Bordeaux-Milan 
Express (incl. 2nd class), and the Simplon-Orient Express from Calais to Milan 
with through carriages for Trieste, Bucharest, Belgrade, Athens, and Constantin- 
ople. —(b) . Express Trains (Direttissimi), consisting of 1st and 2nd _ class 
carriages (occasionally 8rd class for long distance passengers) and sleeping cars 
where necessary, stop only at the principal stations. —(c) Direct Trains (Diretti), 
usually made up of all three classes, with limitations as to 8rd class transport 
(see the Orario Generale, p. lv) do not stop.at the less important stations. 
—(d) Fast Trains (Accelerati), have three classes’and stop at all stations, but 
travel at a considerable speed. —(e) Ordinary Trains (Omnibus), travel at a 
very moderate speed. —(f), Mixed Trains (Misti), with passenger coaches and. 


goods waggons and trayelling at a very leisurely rate, occur only on the less 
important lines, 
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Some of the trains on certain lines have only Ist and 
3rd class carriages: in that case through passengers with 
2nd class tickets are entitled to travel Ist class without 
extra payment. All passenger coaches, except in the case 
of a few ordinary or mixed trains, are lighted by electricity 
and heated in winter. On long journeys 3rd class Carriages 
should be avoided if possible. - Observation Cars, open to Ist 
class passengers on prepayment of a supplement, are run on 
the Genoa-Ventimiglia (supplement 15 1.) and Rome-Naples 
(25.1.) lines. 

Smoking Compartments are labelled “Fumatori’; but passengers may 
smoke in those marked ‘ E vietato fumare’ (‘ Smoking forbidden ’) on obtaining 
the consent of their fellow-travellers, Smoking in sleeping cars is forbidden 
and likewise (officially) in all corridors, — The right to a seat is established by 
placing any article of luggage or apparel on it (a newspaper or a pillow is not 
enough). — The guard is called ‘conduttore’; a porter is ‘ facchino,’ 

TimE-TaBLeEs. _ Bradshaw’s Continental Guide (eight times 
annually; 3/6) and Cook’s Continental Time-Table (monthly; 
2/6) are the leading English international time-tables. The 
leading Italian time-table is the Ovario Generale (monthly; 
41.), the official time-table of the State Railways, published 
by Fratelli Pozzo of Turin. Smaller and cheaper time-tables, 
dealing respectively with Northern Italy, Central Italy, South- 
ern Italy, or the State Railway only, are sold at the book- 
stalls and newspaper kiosks, Italian railway time is Central 
Europe time, which is 1 hr. in advance of French or English 
normal time. The twenty-four hour system, reckoned from 
midnight (so that 1 p.m. becomes 13 o’clock, etc.), is in oper- 
ation on Italian railways, and is adopted in all the above 
time-tables. 

Fares AND TickEets. Except at the most important 
stations, where the booking-offices are open all day as in 
England, the sale of tickets begins 40 min. before the de- 
parture of the train (at small stations, 20 min, before). Tra- 
vellers should examine their tickets and check their change 
before quitting the booking-office. In the chief towns 
travellers may avoid the queue at the railway station by 
purchasing their tickets in advance from certain tourist- 
_ agents, who charge a small commission, The waiting rooms 

are not usually open until the sale of tickets begins, .and 
noone is admitted to the platforms without either a rail- 
way ticket or a platform ticket (40 c.; obtained from an 
automatic machine or at the booking office). 

The ordinary fares (tariffa generale a base costante) 
for. distances up to 400 km. (250 m.) on fast, ordinary, 
and mixed trains are calcylated on a fixed kilometric 
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basis, plus a tax of 50c. on fares less than 31. By 
direct trains a so-called ‘differential tariff’ on a lower 
scale, is in force. The Orario Generale (see p. lv) contains 
a table showing the fare by this differential tariff for every 
distance up to 2000 km. (1240 m.). Children between 3 and 
7 years pay half-fare; children below 3 travel free but are 
not entitled to a seat. The validity of long distance tickets 
is reckoned at one day for each 100km.; journeys of 200- 
300 kin. may be broken once, without formality; of 300- 
600 km. twice; of 600-900 km. thrice; of 900-1000 km 
four times; and of more than 1000 km. five times. 

For information as to season-tickets, circular tour tickets, 
etc., application should be made to a tourist agent or to a 
principal railway station.. International circular tour tickets, 
for itineraries selected by the traveller, are issued in England 
by the leading tourist agents and by the chief railways. In 
Italy they may be obtained from Cook and other agents in 
Florence, Genoa, Milan, Palermo, Rome, Turin, and Venice, 
at the offices of the E.N.I.T. (p. lxvi), andat the chief railway 
stations. 

LuccaGcEe. Small articles of luggage may be taken by 
the passenger into his compartment. Larger packages and 
bicycles, motor-cycles, and dogs must be registered at the 
luggage office (ufficio spedizione bagagli) at a charge of 20c. 
per 100 kg. (minimum 51.), where also they may be insured 
at a charge of from 11. 80c. per 10001. upwards. The 
charge at the Left Luggage Office (deposito bagagli) is 60 c. 
per package per day (minimum 11.); this charge is multiplied 
by five after 48 hours. 

The insurance of luggage, an advisable precaution, may 
be arranged also at any recognised tourist-office. 

Steamers. A very pleasant method of exploring the 
long coastline of Italy is afforded by the excellent steamer- 
services which ply from the principal seaports, and which 
in many cases help to avoid a long and tedious railway journey, 
as e.g. between Naples and Palermo. For many of the smaller 
towns along the Dalmatian coast, as well as of course, for 
the islands, steamers afford the sole means of access. Steamer | 
services connect Civitavécchia (daily in 9}hrs.) with Tevra- 
nova in Sardinia, and Naples (daily in 14 hrs.) with Palermo; 
other lines serve other Sicilian Ports and the islands in the 
Gulf of Naples, Ustica, Pantelleria (near Malta), the 4gades, 
and the #olian and Pelasgian Avchipelagoes. The Atlantic 
or Levant lines of the Navigazione Generale Italiana, the 
Lloyd Sabaudo, and Sitmar Line, starting at Genoa and 
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usually calling at Naples, take passengers for Palermo; but 
for information concerning lines plying between Italy and 
foreign ports, application should be made to the steamship 
agents or to the usual tourist offices. The following is a list 
of the chief Italian steamship services likely to-be of use 
to the traveller in Southern Italy. 


Services on and near the Bay of Naples: 

CompaGNIA NAPOLETANA DI NAVIGAZIONE. a. Naples to Sorrento and 
Capri, twice daily. —b. Capri to Massa Lubrense, Sorrento, Piano di Sorrento, 
Meta, Equi, Vico Equense, and Naples, daily.—c. Naples to Précida, Ischia, 
Casamtcciola, Lacco Ameno, and Forio, daily (twice daily in summer). — d. 
Naples to Précida, Ischia, Sant’ Angelo, Forio, Santo Stefano, Ponza, and Gaeta, 
once weekly (to Ponza, twice weekly). —e. Torregaveta to Précida, [schia, 
Casamtcciola, Lacco Ameno, and Forto, daily. —f. Naples to Sorrento, Capri, 
Positano, Pratano, Amalfi, Atrani, Minori, Maiori, and Salerno, twice a week. 

Adriatic Services: 

Lioyp Triestino. a. Trieste to Venice and Brindisi, going on to Egypt, 
weekly. —b. Trieste to Venice, Bari and Brindisi, going on to Greece, etc., 
weekly. —c. Trieste to Venice and Brindist, going on to the East, twice monthly. 

SocieTA NaviGAzione Puciia: a. Venice to Trieste, Ancona, Zara, Sebe- 
nico or Spdlato, Bari, Anttvari, San Giovanni di Médua, Durazzo, Valona, 
and Brindisi, weekly. — b. Venice to Bari, Durazzo, Valona, Cort, etc., weekly. 
—c. Bari to Molfetta, Barletta, Viesti, Trémiti, and Manfredénia, weekly. 

Services to Sicily: 

ITALIAN STATE STEAMSHIP LINES. a. Naples to Palermo, daily. —b. Naples 
to Palermo and Trépani, going on to Tunis, weekly. 

Societa IrAtt1a. a. Naples to Messina, Catdnia, and Syracuse, going on 
to N. Africa, twice a fortnight. —b. Genoa to Leghorn, Naples, Messina, andi 
Catania, going on to Zanzibar, monthly. 

SocieTtA SeRvizI Marittimi. a. Genoa to Naples, and Syracuse, going on 
to Alexandria, weekly. —b. Genoa to Naples and Catania, going on to Egypt,’ 
fortnightly. 

SocreTA Marirtima Irat1ana. Genoa to Naples and Catdénia, going on to 
Bombay, monthly. } 

SocreTA LicguRE D’ARMAMENTO. Genoa to Palermo, Messina, Caténia, 
Riposto, and Genoa, twice weekly. i 

Sicilian Local Services: 

G.D’Ati. a. Palermo to Castellammare del Golfo and Trapani, weekly, — 
b. Palermo to Ustica, 4 times weekly. —c. Trapani to Favignana, Lévanzo, 
and Maréttimo, twice weekly. —d. Trapani to Favignana, Marsala, Pantelleria,. 
Lampedusa, Linosa, and Porto Empédocle, weekly. —e. Trapani to Favignana, 
Marsala, Mazzara, Porto Palo, Sciacca, and Porto Empédocle, weekly. 

Societaé Srci1ana DI NAVIGAZIONE. a. Milazzo to Lipari, Canneto, Ac-. 
quacalda, Salina, and Malja or Rivella, daily.—b. Messina to Lipari, Canneto,. 
Salina, Panarta, Ginostra, and Strémboli, weekly. 

Fr. La Cava. a. Lipari to Strémboli, weekly. —b. Lipari to Canneto, 
Filicudi, and Alicudi, weekly. —c. Lipari to Vulcano, twice weekly. 

Services to Sardinia: ’ 

ITALIAN STATE STEAMSHIP LINES. a. Civitavécchia to Terranova, daily. 
—b. Terranova to Golfo Aranci and Maddalena, daily. Ee. 

SocierA IrAuta. a. Genoa to Leghorn, Maddalena, Terranova, and Caghiart, 
weekly. —b. Genoa to Leghorn, Bastia, and Porto Torres, fortnightly.— CA 
Genoa to Leghorn, Civitavécchia, and Cagliari, going on to Tunis, weekly. — 
d. Naples to Cagliari, weekly. —e. Palermo to Trapani and Cagliari, weekly. 
—f. Carloforte to Calasetta, Carloforte, Porto Vesme, and Carloforte, daily. 


Public Conveyances by Road. Quite irrespective of the 
seasonal arrangements for the benefit of tourists, regular 
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motor-services have been rapidly developed all over Italy, 
even in country districts, which link up towns and villages 
in an ever-expanding network and incidentally bring many 
beautiful districts within easy reach of the traveller by road, 
A list of the services is given in the Orario Generale (p. lv). 

As a general rule the public omnibuses are apt to be 
overcrowded, and the traveller should, where possible, engage 
his seat in advance; even so he will not usually find them a 
comfortable means of transit, as, in addition to the over- 
crowding, there is rarely more than one class of accommo- 
dation in the vehicles. . 

Towns and villages that lie at some distance from their 
railway stations (as is frequently the case in Southern Italy) 
usually have motor-omnibus connections with the principal 
trains. 
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In Italy Abroad 
LETTERS = eG OUC per ALO meee 11. per 20 gr. 
30.c, within town 
limits. 
Post Carbs -|40c. 60 c. 
NEWSPAPERS, etc. |10c. 2.0 c. 
COMMERCIAL 60 c. for 200 gr.,| 11. for 250 gr., 
PAPERS} then’ 20°. -~for then 20c. for 
50 gr. 50 gr. 
PaRcELIs- - ~-|241. up to lkg. see below 


5 TSup, to 3 ke: 
8l. up to 5kg. 
13 1. up to 10 kg. 


TELEGRAMS “= -| 2.1. for 8 words, see below 
[Bevel Hee es jose 
word 

REGISTRATION - 60 c. ae 


In the chief towns of provinces the main post-office is 
open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. or even later; other post offices 
usually close for 2 or 3 hrs. in the afternoon. Letter-boxes 
are usually divided into ‘ Cassetta per le lettere ’ (for letters and 
post cards) and ‘ Cassetta per le stampe ’ (for printed matter). 
Postage stamps are sold at all tobacco shops as well as at 
the post offices. 
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PaRceELs for abroad must be registered and their value 
declared; the maximum weight allowed is 5 kg. (11 Ibs). The 
postal charge varies with the destination: for Great Britain, 
up to 1 kg. 141., from -¥ to 5 kg. 20 1.; for the U.S.A., up 
to 1kg. 101. from 1 to 5kg. 161. 

Unwieldy packets of newspapers are charged 10 c. extra; 
parcels exceeding 50 cm. (18 in.) in length (maximum 60 cm.) 
are surcharged (within Italy) 50 per cent extra. 

TELEGRAMS to Great Britain 283 c. per word; to the U.S.A., 
prices varying according to the State, to New York (via 
Italo Radio )11. 15c. per word. Other European charges 
vary from 15c. per word (for Switzerland) to 39c. (for 
Greece). These charges are subject to an increase of 300 
per cent to compensate for the adverse exchange. 


IV. HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, AND CAFES 


Hotels, The unstable condition of the cost of living due 
to the War still renders impossible any definitive statement of 
hotel charges in Italy. For the purpose of comparison among 
hotels (e.g. at Rome) a selection of charges from tariffs current 
in 1924 is inserted in the text, but these are approximate 
only and are liable to change. Except at Rome, Naples, 
and other great tourist centres prices are, generally speaking, 
lower in Central and Southern Italy than in North Italy. 
Hotel-keepers are, strictly speaking, bound to display the 
price of their rooms in a prominent position in the rooms 
themselves, but in many cases this rule is not observed. En- 
quiries as to charges should in any case be made in advance; 
a charge for heating (riscaldamento: 2-8 1. per day) is some- 
times added to the price of rooms. 

Luxury Tax. The elaborate system of super-taxes which formerly applied 
to every hotel-bill in Italy has now been greatly simplified. A single tax is 
now levied on every hotel-bill, amounting to 8 per cent of the total in hotels 
de luxe, 4 per cent at first and second class hotels, and 4 per cent at pensions. 
This tax is paid by both Italians and foreigners. In most seasonal and climatic 
resorts and in some of the larger towns a visitors’ tax of not more than 10 per 
cent of the charge for rooms is still demanded by the municipality. 

Hotels of the highest class, with every appurtenance of 
luxury, are to be found at Rome, Naples, Capri, Sorrento, 
Palermo, Girgenti, Syracuse, and Taormina, in addition to 
ordinary first class hotels, with scarcely less comfort but with 
more moderate charges, and good houses of the second class. 
In the smaller towns, however, and even in some of the larger 
towns less frequented by tourists, the hotels are often no 
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better than third-rate. The meals served in such establish- 
ments (usually ‘a la carte’) are, however, generally passable, 
while the wines,though of purely local reputation, may 
sometimes be excellent. The gratuities expected by hotel 
servants amount to not less than 10 or 15 per cent on the 
bill; in nearly every case nowadays a corresponding amount 
is added to the bill for ‘ servizio,’ the individual tip being 
thus done away with. 


Hétels Meublés are sometimes convenient, and in the largest towns they 
are often thoroughly comfortable. 


Pensions abound in the larger towns, especially in Rome and Naples, and 
offer the same advantages and disadvantages as in other countries. Many 
have an almost exclusively English-speaking clientéle, but the traveller who 
wishes to improve his spoken Italian cannot do better than take up his abode 
in one of the inexpensive establishments patronized by Italians. 

Restaurants. In Southern Italy the customary lunch- 
hour is between 1] a.m. and 1 p.m., the dinner-hour between 
7 and 9p.m. The custom of taking table-d’héte meals at 
fixed prices is not as a rule prevalent in Italy, except in the 
largest hotel-restaurants. Generally the bill of fare for the 
day is prominently exposed and the prices indicated. Certain 
small restaurants in out-of-the-way places have no bills of 
fare; in such cases the waiter recites the menu for the day; 
it is not customary to ask the price of the several dishes. 

Besides the wines of the country (see p. Ixi) Italy 
produces excellent natural mineral waters (San Pellegrino, 
Sangemini, Fiuggi, Bognanco, Montecatini, Fonte Bracca, 
Sila, Claudia, etc.). In the towns it is by no means so danger- 
ous to drink the ordinary water as is often supposed. 


Patrons of restaurants de luxe (including the dining-cars of trains de luxe) 
pay a luxury tax of 11° per head, irrespective of the amount of the bill; in 
restaurants of the first or second class the tax is 30c. per head when the bill 
is over 201., 20 c. if it be less. In cafés, bars, etc., every order over 11. pays 


a tax of 10c. 

Cafés. The principal cafés in the larger towns are most 
frequented in the evening, when music is often provided. 
Coffee, chocolate, cakes, and confectionery are served; also 
beer and liqueurs. Among the best known native liqueurs 
are Vermouth, Marsala, Fernet Branca, Amaro Felsina, Cor- 
dial Campari, Corfinio, Strega, Centerbe, Americano, Anesone 
di Bréscia, and Maraschino di Zara, which may be drunk 
either neat or with soda-water. | 

Ices are excellent (particularly so in Naples and Sicily), and 
are of several kinds (graniti, gelati, spumont, pezzi duvi, and cas- 
sate alla siciliana). Ghiacciate are fruit syrups (orange, lemon, 
grenadine, etc.) with crushed ice. Gassosa is aerated lemonade. 
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V. SOUTH ITALIAN WINES AND COOKERY 


Wines. A large area in Central and Southern Italy is 
occupied by vineyards and produces a great variety of wines, 
some of which enjoy a high reputation. 

First among the excellent wines of Latium, much appre- 
ciated by foreigners, must be mentioned the renowned ‘ Vini 
dei Castelli’ (comp. p. 232). At the head of these rank the white 
wines of Frascati, Grottaferrata, Albano, and Genzano, with 
their beautiful clear amber tint, their characteristic bouquet, 
and their agreeable, sometimes piquant, flavour. Each is 
produced in several brands: ‘asciutto’ or dry, ‘ pastoso’ 
or sweet, and ‘sulla vena’ between the two. These wines, 
which are sold by the litre, half-litre, quarter-litre, or bottle, 
are tolerably strong, and still stronger are the red ‘ vini 
dei Castelli,’ of which the best are Marino and Velletri, — 
Next come Montefiascone (‘Est, Est, Est ’), from the en- 
virons of Viterbo; Viterbo, a light white sweet wine, with a 
delightful perfume; Aleatico di Grddoli, from near Bolsena, 
a red wine with a marked bouquet; and Aleatico del Piglio and 
Pigiio or Olévano, strong red wines with a distinctive 
perfume. 

The provinces of ABRuzzI AND Mo tise produce excellent 
table wines: white for the fish-course, red for the joint, as 
well as pale red wines (‘cerasuoli,’ cherry coloured) of 
delicate bouquet. — Among the wines of ApuLiA, which sends 
large quantities abroad, are the light and delicate white 
wines of Sansevero, Bari, and Gallipoli; the well-flavoured red 
wines of Gavgano, Foggia, and Lecce; the robust red wine 
of Bari, claiming to be the best of all; and the light red 
Cerignola, with its subtle flavour and delicate perfume. 
Other varieties are the Zagarese of Galatina, the Moscato di 
Trant, and the Malvasia and Aleatico di Bari, favourite 
dessert wines. 

Napres and Campania. In Capri, the pearl of the Gulf 
of Naples, is produced the famous Capri, a topaz-coloured 
wine, clear as crystal, with a delicate bouquet and an agreeable 
dry flavour, an admirable accompaniment to fish. The ruby 
coloured Fed Capri, scarcely inferior, with an exquisite aroma, 
assumes with age the tawny hue that is the hall-mark of 
the best red table-wines. 

_ The most famous of the wines of Vesuvius is the White 
Lacrima Christi, a dry wine with an exquisite aroma; but 
the less known Red Lacrima Christi is equally good, especially 
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when matured. Red Vesuvio, with its delicate lily-perfume, 
and other varieties are grown in the region of Vesuvius, 
chiefly near Torre del Greco, Resina, and Boscotrecase. 
On the Phlegrzan Hills, at Pozzuoli and Cume, grow the 
vines which yield Faleyno, which has inherited at least the 
name of the famous wine of the ancients, the Falernum of 
Latium. This is a full-bodied, richly coloured red wine, and 
like the straw-coloured White Falerno, improves with age. 
But excellent white and red wines are produced all over 
Campania: at Posillipo and in the peninsula of Sorrento; 
on {schia, practically one productive vineyard; on the hills 
of Férmia and Sessa, where fine varieties of Falerno are 
likewise produced; near Aversa, the typical wine of which 
is the Asprinio; and in the environs of Salerno, 

Among the wines of CALABRIA are Savuto, a good red 
table-wine, Provitavo, a white wine, and several somewhat 
stronger dessert-wines, such as Vino Santo, Moscato di Réggio 
and Greco di Gerace. 

SICILY is especially famous for Marsala, a rich and strong 
dessert ‘vin de luxe’ of a sherry-character, of full aroma 
and of a deep clear amber colour, which may be obtained 
either sweet or dry. The chief centre of its production is 
the town of Marsala, whence millions of bottles are annually 
exported. But there are many other Sicilian wines, white 
or red, sweet or dry: the Zucco of Palermo, of a brilliant 
ruby tint, with a delicate bouquet and exquisite flavour; the 
wines of Favo, Etna, and Trdpani; the Malvasia di Lipari, 
the Moscato di Sivacusa and di Pantellevia, favourite dessert- 
wines, and various others of local reputation. 

SARDINIA exports considerable quantities of Vernaccia, a 
delicate white wine of some strength, with a fine bouquet, 
and produces several other dessert wines of characteristic 
flavours and less known outside the island. Among these are 
white Malvasia and Moscato; the red Giro, Monaco, and Cano- 
nao; and Nasco, a white wine somewhat resembling tokay. 

Cooking and Confectionery. Nature has richly endowed 
Central and Southern Italy and the adjacent islands with 
the materials necessary for a toothsome and varied cuisine; 
and local variations of the culinary art provide many excellent 
specialties. As a rule the dishes are savoury and highly 
seasoned, though not to the exclusion of delicacy of flavour, 
A few of the special dishes are here mentioned. 

Rome anp Latium. Among ‘ minestre asciutte’ (pastes 
made of flour, rice, or other cereals) two Roman specialties 
are fettuccine, strips of macaroni paste served with gravy 
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and tomato or (‘alla matriciana’) with tomato, ewe-milk 
cheese, and pork, and gnocchi alla Romana, little medallions 
of flour and mashed potatoes flavoured with gravy. Fritto 
misto is made of brains, artichokes, and fish, fried in oil. 
Carciofi alla giudia, a favourite Roman dish, are whole arti- 
chokes cooked in oil. Trippa al sugo is stewed tripe with 
gravy, tomatoes, and grated cheese. Abbacchio, young lamb, 
very tender and toothsome and a highly popular dish in 
spring, is served in ragouts, roasted, ‘alla cacciatora,’ or 
fried. Cheese specialties are ricotta, obtained by skimming 
ewe milk that is being boiled to make cheese; provatura, 
another cream cheese, made of buffalo milk; pecorino, a 
strong ewe-milk cheese; and caciocavallo, made from cows’ 
milk in spite of itsname. Raman table-confectionery, pastry, 
and ices are highly esteemed. 

Napies. Neapolitan cookery may be taken as represen- 
tative of the South Ktalian cuisine generally, apart from local 
specialties. Naples is the classic home of macaroni in all 
its varieties, which owe their excellence to the special quality 
of the Neapolitan cereal pastes, the most noted being those 
of Gragnano and Torre Annunziata. Maccheroni alla Na- 
poletana, whether made of ordinary macaroni or of the 
smaller ‘ spaghetti,’ are cooked in water and seasoned with 
tomatoes, onions, and cheese. Vermicelli con le vongole is 
mixed with a small shell-fish known as vongole and flavoured 
with onions, tomatoes, cheese, and aromatic herbs. When 
rice is used instead of vermicelli the result is visotto alle vongoleg 
Zuppa di vongole is soup with slices of toasted bread, tomatoes, 
and vongole. A specialty of Campania is the cream-cheese 
known as mozzarella, which is the basis of several dishes; in 
mozzarella in carrozza it is fried between slices of bread, and it 
is served also with eggs, with potatoes, or with macaroni paste, 
etc. Pizza Napoletana is made of cooked macaroni paste 
and served with various concomitants: with fresh tomatoes, 
or tomatoes and anchovies, or with mozzarella, or with moz- 
zarella and cheese, or with mushrooms, etc. Panzevotti are 
portions of paste with mozzarella; carne alla pizzaiola consists 
of small slices of meat cooked with tomatoes or marjoram, 

Naples is noted also for its confectionery and pastry of 
all kinds. At certain religious festivals special cakes are 
made: croccante at Christmas; pastiera at Easter; zeppole 
(cream-fritters), on St. Joseph’s day (March 19th). “e 
_ $iciry. The Sicilian ‘ minestre asciutte’’ include mac- 
cheroni con le sarde, mixed with chopped sardines and served 
with-a sauce made of anchovies, fennel, pine-kernels, currants, 
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almonds, and saffron; maccheroni coi broccoli, with broccoli 
and hashed meat; maccheroni con le quaglie, mixed with 
fried aubergines, known as ‘ quagle’ (quails); and macche- 
vont con le zucchine, with. fried pumpkins. Aubergines 
(melanzane) are freely used in Sicily; capponata di melanzane 
consists of aubergines cooked in oil and served with tomatoes, 
capers, and olives. Among meat dishes may be mentioned 
falsomagro, a kind of galantine containing hard-boiled eggs 
in slices, ham, and cheese, with pepper and parsley, and 
coniglio in agvo-dolce, rabbit with a sour-sweet sauce. 

The ices, candied fruit, and confectionery of Sicily are 
justly renowned. Special delicacies are made for special 
festivals; e.g. cannoli, at Carnival time; cassata, at Easter; 
frutta di Mortorvana, on All Saints’ Day (Nov. Ist); pignoccata 
and mostaccioli, at Christmas; pietrafendola, at the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception (Dec. 8th); sfinge (sphinx), on 
St. Joseph’s Day; etc. 

SARDINIA. The Sardinian cuisine, simple and pleasing . 
like the manners of the people, offers good meat, excellent 
game, and fish of many grades. The few local specialties 
include Simbula, the common soup of the island, made of 
semolina with pine-kernels and tomato sauce; the ftorta di 
fave (‘ bean-tart’), made of fresh broad beans; ricotta fritta 
(comp. above); and torteleddi, little envelopes of paste, 
stuffed with a mixture of cheese, saffron, and egg, and sprinkled 
with honey. Tonno arrosto is fresh tunny-fish, soused in oil, 
with onions, parsley, lemon, pepper, and salt, then powdered 
with bread crumbs and roasted or grilled. 


VI. TOURING ASSOCIATIONS. TOURIST AGENTS 


The Italian Touring Club (T.C.I.) has its headquarters at 
10 Corso Italia, Milan. This association, founded in 1894, 
is now one of the largest of its kind in the world, numbering 
300,000 members. It is administered by an honorary pre- 
sident and council. The importance of its influence and the 
Success of its enterprises are due to the impartiality with 
which it has aimed at preparing every part of the country 
to benefit from the great profits accruing from an influx 
of tourists. Its activity was in full swing long before the 
birth of any similar association, and before the recognition 
of its value by the public authorities. A considerable part 
of its Tesources are employed to. the direct advantage of 
tourists: in the provision and control of respectable -hotels; 
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in sanitation; in re-afforestation; the preservation of pic- 
turesque sites and historic monuments; the improvement of 
roads, with traffic-control and guide-posts; etc. The most 
important section of the work of the T.C I., however, consists 
in the publication of maps (comp. p. Ixviii) and of a detailed 
and comprehensive Italian Guide to Italy in several volumes 
(13 already published): 

Piemonie, Lombardia, Canton Ticino, 2 vols. of 526 and 530 pp., with 38 
maps and 18 town plans; 4th edition (1925). Price 221, 

Ligtiria, Toscana a Nord dell’Arno, Emilia, 2 vols. of 350 pp. each, with 26 
Maps and 22 town plans; 2nd edition (1924). Price 201. 

Sardegna, 1 vol. of 284 pp., with 15 maps and 2 town plans. Price 41. 

Sicilia, 1 vol. of 480 pp., with 21 maps and 13 town plans. Price 61. 

Le Tre Venézie, new ed. (in preparation) in 3 vols. of 500 pp. each, with 
33 maps and 37 town plans. Price 301. (separate vols. 151. each). 

Italia Centrale, 4 vol. — 1st vol., Territorio ad E. ea S. della linea ferroviaria 
Firenze-Arezzo-Pertigia-Spoleto-Terni-Roma. Price 12 1.— 2nd vol., Firenze- 
Stena, Pertigia, Assisi. Price 8 1.—3rd vol.: Territorio ad O. della linea ferro- 
viaria Firenze-Arezzo-Pertigia-Foligno-Terni-Orte-Roma. Price 12 1.— 4th vol., 
Roma e Dintorni. Price 15 1. (free to all members in 1925). The above prices 
are for members of the club; for non-members, twice as much. : 

Each member is entitled to receive the gratuitous pub- 
lications of the society (e.g. in 1925; the road map, scale 
1 in 300,000, 8 sheets published per annum; a volume of the 
Italian Guide, see above; and the Aunual). This last volume, 
the Annuario Generale, contains information of every kind 
about 10,000 Italian communes, and includes lists of the 
local delegates, physicians, etc., of the T.C.I.; it mentions 
recommended hotels, garages, etc., with much other infor- 
mation for motorists. In 1923 was published the Annuario 
dell’ Automobilismo e del Motociclismo, with still more detailed 
information about motoring. Members of the T.C.1. are 
entitled to many privileges in hotels and shops, while mo- 
toring and cycling members avoid many customs formal- 
ities at the frontier (comp. p. Ixvii). 

The annual subscription for foreign members of the T.C.I. 
is 151. (Italian members, 101.); entrance fee 21. The sub- 
scription for the monthly review ‘Le Vie d’Itdlia’ is 26 1, 
10 c. (Italians 181. 10c.). Foreigners may become life- 
members (vitalizi) for a single payment of 2501. 20c. _ 

The Italian Alpine Club (Club-Alpino Italiano or C.A.I1.), 
28 Via Monte di Pieta, Turin, was founded in 1863 by the 
distinguished statesman Quintino Sella, after whom two Alp- 
ine refuges are named. The club is made up of 60 sections 
throughout Italy (20,000 members). Its object is to facilitate 
access to the mountains by the construction of refuge huts 
(now more than 200 in number), mountain inns, and obser- 
vation and meteorological stations, by the laying out of paths, 
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the provision of ladders and ropes, the organisation and licen- 
sing of guides and porters, and the establishment of a guides’ 
tariff. Of its Guide to the Mountains of Italy (Guida det 
Monti d’Itdlia) the following sections have been published: 
Western Alps, Western Rhetian Alps, and Ortler Region. The 
annual subscription varies from 20 to 665 lire, according to 
section. 

The Italian National Tourist Office (Ente Nazionale per le 
Industrie Turistiche or E.N.I.T.) has its headquarters at 
Rome (6 Via Marghera). Its foundation in Oct. 1919 was 
confirmed by law in Apr. 1921. It is a financially independent 
organisation and is administered by a council nominated by 
the Ministry of National Economy, and may be described 
as a State Tourist Office. The work of the E.N.I.T. consists 
in the employment of every possible means for developing 
tourist facilities, in the improvement of transport and re- 
sidential conditions for travellers. It co-ordinates the efforts 
of local organisations and industries connected with tourists 
and assists them in carrying out their programme; it initiates 
laws favouring the development of tourist facilities in Italy; 
it brings the public services and state railways into closer 
relation with the local information offices and the unions of 
hotel-keepers, etc.; it organises the distribution of pamphlets 
in foreign countries and the establishment of information 
bureaux in Italy and abroad. The E.N.1.T. has founded an 
Association of Tourist Offices which has many branches in 
Italy and elsewhere; the function of these branches is to 
provide information, to indicate itineraries, to sell state rail- 
way tickets and time-tables, and the publications of the T.C.I., 
to change money and insure luggage, etc, 


Lonpon Orrice: 12 Waterloo Place,”'S: W, 11, 

New York Orricr; 281 Fifth Avenue. 

Itauian Orrices: Abbazia, 26 Corso Vitt. Emanuele. — Bologna, 3a Piazza 
del Nettuno. — Bolzano, Corso Vitt. Emanuele. — Fiume, 3 Via Trenta Ottobre. 
— Florence, 2 Via Speziali, — Genoa, 237 (rosso) Via Venti Settembre, — Milan, 
16 Via Santa Margherita. — Naples, Piazza Trieste e Trento. — Palermo, 98 
Via Roma. — Riva sul Garda, 5 Piazza Garibaldi, — Rome, Piazza Colonna. — 
San Remo, 2 Via Vitt. Emanuele. — Trieste, 2 Via della Borsa. — Turin, Piazza 
Castello (cor. of Via Barbaroux). — Venice, 49-50 Piazza San Marco, 

OTHER EuRopran Offices: Barcelona, 3 Rambla Santa Ménica. — Basle, 
1? Centralbahn-Strasse. — Berlin, 47 Unter den Linden. — Brussels, 1 Rue de 
Loxum, — Bucharest, 143 Calea Grivitei. — Budapest vy, Vigadé. — Constan- 
tinople, Quai Galata, Merkez Rihtim Han. — Geneva, 8 Rue du Mont-Blanc. 
— Lausanne, Place St-Francois. — Lucerne, 2 Schweizerhof-Quai. — Lugano, 
Piazza R. Rezzonico. — Madrid, 47 Calle Alcala. — Munich, 14 Maffei-Strasse, 
— Nice, 10 Avenue de la Victoire, — Paris, 27 Rue de Choiseul. — St. Gall, 
20 Leonhard-Strasse, — Vienna, 6 Karntnerring. — Zurich, 80 Bahnhof-Strasse. 

OFFICES IN OTHER PARTS OF THE Wortp: Alexandria, 30 Rue Chérif Pacha, 
— Buenos Aires, Calle Lavalle Esquina Florida. — Cairo, 4 Sharia Kamel (between 
Shepheard’s and Continental Hotels). — Rio de Janeiro, 2, 4, 6 , AvenidaRio Branco. 
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Tourist Agents. Railway tickets, circular tour tickets, 
and general information and advice for the intending visitor 
to Italy may be obtained at the London office of the Italian 
State Railways, at 12 Waterloo Pl. (Maj. W. Stormont, 
manager). In addition there are many tourist-agents who, 
for the payment of an inclusive sum, will relieve the traveller 
of all trouble and anxiety with regard to transport and hotel 
accommodation. Tours to suit all purses are arranged by the 
tourist agencies in London, mentioned below, several of which 
have branches in other towns. Travellers who join a party with 
a fixed itinerary pay considerably less than those who are con- 
ducted independently with an itinerary of their own choosing. 


Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 4, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, 378 Strand 
W.C. 2, 38 Piccadilly, W. 1, 86 Oxford St., W. 1, 122 High Holborn, W.C. 1, etc.; 
Pickfords Ltd., 205 High Holborn, W.C. 1, 156 Brompton Rd., S.W. 3, etc.; 
Dr. Henry S. Lunn Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 1; George Lunn Tours 
Ltd., 74 Wigmore St., W. 1; American Express Co., 6 Haymarket, S.W. 1, and 
84 Queen St., E.C. 4; Dean & Dawson, 84 Piccadilly, W. 1, and 26 Aldersgate 
St., E.C. 1; Polytechnic Touring Association, 309 Regent St., W. 1; Frame’s 
Tours, 92 Southampton Row, W. C. 1; Continental Express Lid., 5? Gracechurch 
St., E.C. 3. Several of the large London ‘ stores ’ likewise have touring depart- 
ments. — The London office of the International Sleeping Car Co. is at 20 
Cockspur St., W. 1. 


VII. MOTORING IN ITALY 


Motorists and motor-cyclists proposing to tour in Italy 
will save much trouble by joining the Automobile Association 
(66 Whitcomb St., London, W.C. 2), the Royal Automobile 
Club (Pall Mall, S.W. 1), or other club ‘ guaranteed’ by 
the Touring Club Italiano. Members of the Automobile As- 
sociation pay an entrance-fee of 21/ and an annual subscrip- 
tion of 42/ (motor-cycles, half these fees); associate members 
of the Automobile Club pay an annual subscription of 42/. 
In exchange for a deposit of the amount of the customs dues 
on the car, these societies issue to their members (gratis or 
for a small fee) a ‘triptyque’ or entry-permit (’ carnet de 
passages’ when it applies to more than one country), which 
reduces the frontier formalities to a minimum. They furnish 
travellers also with the necessary international driving lic- 
ences and with the nationality and description plates re- 
quired by the terms of the International Convention. “ Trip- 
tyques’ and ‘carnets’ are issued directly also by the Ita- 
lian Touring Club to its members, on deposit of the amount 
of the customs duty. Foreign members purchasing Italian 
cars may also apply to the T.C.I. for the international driving 
licence and the international plate. 

Motor-cars in Italy must have two white headlights and a 
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red tail-light, illumining the back number-plate; two inde- 
pendent brakes; and a deep-toned horn. For motor-cycles 
one white light is enough, with a red glass at the back. 

The speed-limit is regulated by the requirements of public 
safety, but in no case may speed exceed 50 km. (c. 30 m.) 
per hour. In populous towns the speed limit is 15 km. 
(c. 10m.) per hour. The general rule of the road is to keep 
to the right, and to overtake on the left; but special regulations 
may prevail in towns where there are tramways, in which 
case a notice “ Tenere a sinistra’ (keep to the left) is posted 
at the entrance to the prescribed streets. Motorists are 
advised to obtain the ‘ Annuario dell’Automobilismo e del 
Motociclismo ’ (1923), published by the T.C.I. 

Maps. The T.C.I. publishes a map of Italy in 59 sheets 
on a scale of 1 in 250,000, subject to a frequent revision 
(price 11. per sheet for members, 21. for non-members; post- 
age 80c.). These are obtainable at any office of the 
E.N.I.T. (comp. p. Ixvi). Also in course of publication is 
a road map (1 in 300,000) in 56 sheets, specially useful 
for motorists and cyclists. This map is issued in 7 sect- 
ions (fascicoli) of 8 sheets each (81. 50c. per section, post 
free) of which the following have been published: 


Fascicolo 1: Sheet 1. Aosta-Lausanne; 2, Domodéssola-Interlaken; 3. Como- 


St. Gothard; 9. Susa-Briangon; 10. Turin-Vercelli; 11. Milan-Alessandria; 16. 
Nice-Ctineo; 17. Porto Maurizio-Savona. 


Fascicolo 2: 12. Bréscia-Parma; 13. Verona-Réggio; 14. Venice-Ferrara; 


19. Genoa-Chidvari; 19. Pisa-Spézia; 20. Florence-Bologna; 21. Ravenna-San 
Marino; 22. Rimini-Pesaro. 


Fascicolo 3: 4. Bérgamo-Séndrio; 5. Trento-Bolzano; 5 bis and 6 bis. Me- 
rano-Brénnero; 6, Belluno-Cortina; 7. Udine-Tolmezzo; 8. Trieste-Gérizia; 15. 
Istria-Fiume; 23. Leghorn-Grosseto. 


Fascicolo 4: 24, Siena-Monte Amiata; 25. Perigia-Spoleto; 26. Ancona- 


Ascoli; 27. Civitavécchia-Orbetello; 28. Roma-Viterbo; 29. Aquila-Avezzano; 
30. Chieti-Sulmona; 31. San Severo-Gargano. 
Fascicolo 5: 32. Frosinone-Gaeta; 33. Napoli-Benevento; 34, Féggia- 


Vulture; 35, Barletta-Potenza; 36. Bari-Brindisi; 37. Salerno-Cilento; 38. Lago- 
negro-Castrovillari; 39. Taranto-S{bari. 


Fascicolo 6: 40. Cosenza-Catanzaro; 41. La Sila-Cotrone; 42. Trapani, 
Sciacca; 43. Palermo-Cefalu; 44. Patti-Etna; 45. Messina-Réggio Caldbria; 
46. Caltanissetta-Girgenti; 47. Catania-Siracusa. 

The T.C.I. motoring map in 2 sheets (1 in 650,000) costs 
10 1. each sheet, post free. The first sheet extends as far S. 
as Pertigia, the second includes the rest of sthe peninsula. 

The Istituto Geografico Militare at Florence publishes & 
map of Italy on a scale of 1 in 100,000 in 272 sheets, and a 
field survey (levate di campagna), partly on a scale of 1 in 
50,000, partly 1 in 25,000, which are exceedingly useful for 


the detailed exploration of the country, especially the more 
mountainous portions, 
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VIII. SEASON AND PLAN OF TOUR 


Season. A residence in Rome is at all seasons agreable, 
except at the height of summer, but those who desire to take 
part in the life of the city will find the period from November 
to May the most interesting. For tourists, however, the best 
months are April, May, September, and October. There are 
many fine days in winter (Nov._March), but the weather is 
not uniformly good. 

For Naples and the rest of Southern Italy the best seasons 
are late winter and spring. October and November are 
likewise agreeable months; and there are always fewer 
travellers in autumn than in spring, so that accommodation 
is then more easily found. For the Abruzzi, with their 
mountainous surface and somewhat rigorous climate, early 
summer and autumn are the preferable seasons. A visit to 
Sicily is generally pleasant, even in winter; in any case the 
warmer months should be avoided, especially in the E. parts 
of the island. The late spring and autumn are the choice 
seasons for a visit to Sardinia. 

Plan of Tour. Among the regions described in the present 
volume the chief attractions are Rome, Naples and its én- 
virons, and the choice parts of Sicily (Syracuse, Taormina, 
the railway around Etna, Girgenti, Palermo, Segesta, and 
Selinus). The following scheme will give the traveller an 
idea of the time required for a comprehensive though cursory 
tour through the southern half of Italy, while it can easily 
be modified according to circumstances and individual taste. 
The traveller should limit his itinerary rather than pay flying 
visits to an excessive number of places. 

ROWE (Pel ean oeeee een eee ns eer ee ee ae SLY EMBED ALR TT ivs 
Environs of Rome: Frascati (p. 232), Albano and Genzano (p. 239); 

Tivoli (p, 224); drive to Civita Castellana and its environs (p. 217); 

Veii (p. 221) or Cervéteri (p. 223); Ostia (p. 241). . . . . 5» 
Rome via Civitavécchia to Sardinia and back (p. 487) . Sankt 6 
Rome to Naples, halting at Palestrina (p. 249), Anagni (p. 250), 

Alatri (p. 241), Montecassino (p. 252), Santa Maria Capua Vétere 

(p. 254), and Caserta (p. 255) ee ee a a 
Naples!(pe 258) een ree eee 
Pompei (p. 318) . Seth OE GEA ee RSE 2] SMI STINE. 
Environs of Naples: Vesuvius (p. 314); Phlegrasan Fields (p. 298) 

and Ischia (p. 308); Capri (p. 345); Peninsula of Sorrento (p. 340); 

thence to Amalfi or Ravello (p. 358). . . . . . . . 56 » 
Amalfi to Vietri (p. 312), Salerno (p. 312), and Paestum (p. 350) . 1-14 » 
Pestum (or Salerno) to Messina (p. 413) Baecte op tae- iste f1s, 
Taormina (ps S60) ie og. vee Re alien E ot9 heen Er. eet ary? 
Catania (p. 467) and railway round Etna, stopping at Randazzo (p. 471) Pie 
AScentiof Mountibtaa(p, 47tusent 1. 09F Jeg |. 2 
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Syracuse and. its jenvaronS (ps4. co) acura i ee 
Syracuse to Girgenti vid Santa Caterina Xirbi (p. 457), stopping at 
Castrogiovanni (p. 458) if time allows. . . 2.4.0... nl 

Girgenti (p. 453) 3 fo a Skene 1 pa ere ed 1 
Girgenti to Selinus (p. 460), Segesta (p. 443), and Palermo . . . 2 > 
Palermopand) its envaronsh(pi420) i gacek peer, Pes a een ae re ena 4 
Palermo to Messina (Rte. 12) and along the Calabrian coast to Taranto 
(p. 401) . IM SLIT YI TPO Se 
Visit the most interesting points in Apulia: Lecce (p. 381), Bari, 
Bitonto, Ruvo, Castel del Monte (all p. 377), Barletta (p. 376) . 3 
Foggia (p. 374) to Benevento (p. 395) AE fh ao oer, ey Lome 1 
Benevento to) Sulmonat(p. 385) Eti-. Vor.) Dastiiy. Bt SyoRe = 1 >» 
Sulmona to Aquila (p. 387) . . . . . i 
Aquila to Rieti (p. 390) and Terni (p..391)\ . . ... .. ~. 1 
Terni to Nércia by motor-omnibus, and thence to Ascoli Piceno 
(DES68)\A7 OTT DGS “PMI OC? ” ABS “ie > Ts Ss: 
Ascoli Piceno to Loreto (p. 3864) or to Recanati (p. 365) . . . 
Loreto vid Ancona to Rome (see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy) 


IX. GENERAL HINTS 


Alberghi Diurni (‘ day hotels’), found in the larger towns, 
are establishments in which the visitor may, without engaging 
a bed, enjoy all the conveniences of a hotel, including baths, 
shoeblacks, barbers, etc. They are especially useful for 
travellers spending only a few hours in a town or ‘ stopping 
over a train.’ 

Antique Shops are numerous at Rome and Naples, as at 
Milan, Venice, and Florence, and too often sell imitation 
articles. The exportation of important artistic objects is 
forbidden. 

Cinemas. The moving picture industry has advanced as 
rapidly in Italy as elsewhere and there is a copious supply 
of cinema theatres in all large towns (50 at Milan, 45 at Rome). 
Performance is usually continuous from 3 p.m. to midnight. 
There are usually only two classes of seats; the best seats 
(primi posti) are placed behind the secondi post: 

Churches and cathedrals of importance are generally open 
all day; smaller churches are closed in the heat of the after- 
noon; chapels and oratories are open only in the early morning. 
In some towns, however, all churches are closed from 12 to 2 
or even 3, in which case application to view them must be 
made to the sacristan; his services are likewise often necessary 
for the exhibition of covered pictures, closed chapels, etc.; 
and he should be remunerated with a small fee proportionate 
to his services. In Holy Week many of the pictures are 
covered and are on no account shown. 

Guides. Except in Rome and some places in Southern 
Italy and Sicily, there are no regularly licensed guides. In 
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the event of a guide being unobtainable from a tourist office, 
the traveller. should apply to the proprietor of his hotel; 
but in no case should he trust himself blindly to the artistic 
judgment of his guide. 

Guide Lectures. English lectures on classic sites in Rome 
are delivered on the spot by Signor A. D. Tani. Tickets 
(not including entrance-fees) 15 1., at 22 Piazza di Spagna. 

Language. The traveller who knows no language but 
English can get along quite comfortably on all the main 
tourist routes in Italy, though he may have to pay in cash 
for his ignorance. English and French are understood and 
spoken at all the large hotels and restaurants and at many 
of the smaller ones. Even a slight knowledge of Italian 
makes the visit not only cheaper but also much more interesting 
and more intellectually profitable. Local dialects vary very 
much and are usually unintelligible to the foreigner, except 
perhaps those of Tuscany, Umbria, and some parts of Latium 
which approximate to received Italian. The peasants, 
however, can everywhere speak and understand Italian, and 
nearly everyone above a certain station can speak a little 
French. 

Museums. Public Museums usually open on week-days from 
9 to 12 and from 2 to 4 on payment of an entrance-fee; on 
Sundays they are open free, but for a shorter period, usually 
9 till midday; on public holidays (see below) they are closed. 
For the papal collections in Rome, see p. 13. 

Newspapers. The cafés and clubs (foreigners are often 
admitted to the latter in small towns) are often supplied 
with the chief English, French, and German papers. Among 
the better-known Italian papers may be mentioned the 
Corriere della Seva, Secolo, and Popolo d’Itdlia of Milan; the 
Stampa and Gazzetta del Popolo of Turin; the Caffavo and 
Secolo XIX of Genoa; the Adridtico of Venice; the Resto 
del Carlino of Bologna; the Nuovo Giornale of Florence; 
the Tribuna, Giornale d’Itdlia, Popolo d’Itdlia, Idea Nazio- 
nale, Mondo, Messaggero, and Corriere d’Itdlia of Rome; the 
Mattino and Mezzogiorno of Naples; the Ova and Giornale 
di Sicilia of Palermo; etc. 

Police. In towns the police service is in the hands of the 
Guardie Municipali or Vigili (municipal police) and the 
Carabinieri, or gendarmes. These are found in both town 
and country. They are absolutely to be relied on, and the 
personal safety of the traveller is as assured in Italy as else- 
where, though he will do well to avoid the questionable 
quarters of large towns after nightfall. Pickpockets and 
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sneak-thieves should be especially guarded against on tram- 
ways and railways. For luggage insurance, see p. lvi; for 
regulations concerning firearms, see p. liv. Sketching and 
taking photographs in the neighbourhood of fortresses is 
strictly prohibited. 

Public Holidays. The chief general holidays in Italy are 
New Year’s Day, Jan. 6th (Epiphany), the last Tuesday in 
Carnival, April 21st (Foundation of Rome), Easter Sunday and 
Monday, First Sun. in June (Festa dello Statuto), Ascension 
Day, Corpus Domini, June 29th (St. Peter and St. Paul), 
Aug. 15th (Assumption of the Virgin), Sept. 20th (entry of 
the Italian troops into Rome in 1870), Nov. Ist (All Saint’s 
Day), Nov. 4th (anniversary of the surrender of Austria, 1918), 
Dec. 8th (Conception of the Virgin), Christmas Day, Dec. 
26th (St. Stephen). Each town keeps its Patron Saint’s day 
as a holiday, e.g.: April 25th (St. Mark) at Venice, June 
24th (St. John Baptist) at Florence, Genoa and Turin, Oct. 
4th (St. Petronius) at Bologna, Dec. 7th (St. Ambrose) at 
Milan; Sept. 19th (St. Gennaro) at Naples. 

Theatres. Performances usually begin at 8.30 or 9 and 
end about midnight. Matinées starting at c. 2.30 are given 
on Sundays and holidays. The opera season in the largest 
towns lasts throughout winter; in other towns opera is 
performed on the occasion of important fairs and public 
holidays. Besides the boxes (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd tiers), seats 
may be booked in the orchestra-fauteuils (poltrone; the most 
expensive), small fauteuils (poltroncine), or numbered stalls 
(posti distinti). In addition an entrance ticket (tngresso) 
must be obtained. The galleries, at cheaper rates, are 
frequented by the lower classes. 

Tobacco. The manufacture and sale of tobacco is a state 
monopoly in Italy; but the best foreign tobaccos are sold 
in the tobacco-shops (spacci di sale e tabacchi) of the larger 
towns. ‘English’ tobacco costs c. 151. per } 1b. First class 
Italian tobacco is provided by the Rivendite di Stato (state 
tobacco-offices) in the largest cities. 


_ Tuscan (toscani, 60¢.; toscani attenuati, 80 c.) and Neapolitan (55 c.) 
cigars, and the brands known as Virginia (60c.), Madera (better, 80c.), and 
Cavour (60c.), are very strong. Milder brands are Minghetti (80c.), Media- 
nitos (85c.), Irabucos (11. 10c.), Londres (11. 30c.), and Regalia Londres 
(11. 60c.).—- Cigarettes (usually in packets of 10) include the favourite Ma- 
cedonia (141. per packet) and Giubek (21.); also Serraglio and Levante (2} 1.) 
and Avana (31, 25c.). Cheaper sorts are Popolari (75 c.), Indigene (90c.), 
and Nazionali (11. 20c.). Wax matches (‘cerini’) cost 50c. per box, 
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1. ROME 


Rome (653,166 inhab.), in Italian Roma, the capital of 
Italy and the metropolis of the Roman Catholic church, is 
situated on the Tiber, 22m. from its mouth, in the middle 
of an undulating plain lying between the Sabine Apennines 
and the Tyrrhenian Sea. Its average height above sea-level 
is c. 160 ft., and its geographical position is lat. 41°53’ N. 
and long. 12°28’ E. The Eternal City, the ‘ Urbs’ par 
excellence, to which all roads lead, the Alma Mater of Medi- 
terranean civilization, and the Caput Mundi, whence law and 
the liberal arts and sciences radiated to the confines of its 
vast empire, coterminous with the Western World, is excep- 
tionally rich in treasures of art, while in its monuments may 
be traced the history of 3000 years, from the primitive 
settlement of remote antiquity, down through the days of 
imperial and papal pride to the present time. The yellow 
Tiber divides the city into two unequal parts; but the Rome 
of the Republic and the early Empire was confined to the 
left bank, where rise the famous seven hills: the Palatine, 
the Aventine, the Capitoline, the Esquiline, the Celian 
(montes), and the Quirinal, and Viminal (colles). 


PLAN REFERENCES. References with a Roman numeral (e.g. Pl. II, 24) 
refer to the large plan of Rome in three strips (I, II, III) at p. 198; references 
with an italic C (e.g. Pl. C, 17) refer to the larger scale plan of Central Rome 
at p. 94. 


Railway Stations. 


Stazione Términi (Pl. I] 24-27; good buffet), in the N.E. quarter, the main 
station for all services of the State Railways. — Nuova Trastévere (Pl. III 9), 
for Viterbo, Fiumicino, and Ladispoli, and for some trains to Pisa. — San Pietro 
(Pl. Il 5), for Viterbo, — Stazione Ferrovie Vicinali (Pl. II 24), beside the Tér- 
mini Station, for Fiuggi and Frosinone. — Stazione Ferrovia Roma-Ostia (Pl. III 
18), near the Porta San Paolo, for Ostia. — The other suburban stations (Nord, 
Ttburtina, Tuscolana, Prenestina, Ostiense, Nomentana) are less important. 


Hotels. 


] The best hotels, most adapted for a stay of some time, are to be found 
in the Ludovisi Quarter (i.e. the modern quarters on the Pincio and to the W. 
of the Quirinal) and in the neighbourhood of the Piazza di Spagna, and the 
Piazza Barberini; while for a shorter visit those near the Piazza Colonna, the 
Piazza di Venézia, and the Pantheon may be more convenient, The leading 
hotels are first class establishments in every sense of the term, with all the usual 
luxuries; the hotels of the second rank are as a rule thoroughly comfortable, 
with equally good cooking, at considerably lower prices. Charges are raised, 
especially in the hotels and pensions of the highest class, at the height of the 
season, which begins with Easter Week and lasts through April and May. Pen- 
sion terms are usually granted for a stay of a week or more, and it is prudent 
for the busy sight-seer to stipulate for the omission of the charge for lunch, 
o 
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In the larger hotels there is frequently a daily charge for heating (riscaldamento), 
varying from 2 to 8 lice or even more. Rooms should be secured in advance 
during the season. Most of the hotels have station-omnibuses. English and 
French are very generally understood. 

NEAR THE TERMINI Station. Hétel de luxe: *Grand-Hétel (PI. a; I, II, 24), 
3 Via delle Terme di Diocleziano, a hétel de luxe with an aristocratic clientéle 
and a fashionable restaurant, 250 R. from 40-60, L. 35, D. 451. — 4st Class: 
*Grand H6tel du Quirinal (Pl. b; II 24), 7 Via Nazionale, 250 R. from 50, L. 22, 
D. 281.; *Royal (Pl.i; I 24), 30 Via Venti Settembre, a favourite American house, 
190 R. from 20, L. 25, D. 301.— 2nd & 3rd Class: Continental (Pl. j; IL 24), 
5 Via Cavour, opposite the station, convenient for passing travellers, 300 R. 
from 12, L. 20, D. 281.; Isonzo, Via Isonzo; Massimo @’ Azegiio (Pl. ar; II 24), 
14 Via Cavour, R. from 91.; Lago Maggiore (PI. aq; II 24), 17 Via Cavour, com- 
mercial, R. 11-13 1. — Plainer: Liguria e Patria, 23 Via Cavour; Torino (PI. ap; 
Il 24), 8 Via Principe Amedeo, 100 R. 7-10 1; Costanzi, 12 Via Firenze; Ter- 
minus, 47 Piazza Esedra, R. 12-16, L. 12, D. 15 L; Nord e Nuova Roma (PI. ah; 
II 24), 7 Via Principe Umberto. 

In THE Lupovisi QuarTER, N. SLopE oF THE QUIRINAL, AND NEAR THE 
Prazza BARBERINI, Hotels de luxe: *Degli Ambasciatori, Via Vittério Véneto 
80 R., to be opened in 1925; *Excelsior (Pl. c; I 21), 33 Via Vittdrio Véneto, 
patronized by American diplomats and commercial magnates, R. from 40, 
L. 35, D. 451; *Regina Carlton (PI. f; I 21), 76 Via Vittério Véneto, aristocratic, 
100 R. from 25, L. 30, D. 55 1. — 1st Class: *Palace (Pl. h; I 21), 62 Via Vittério 
Véneto, patronized by American families, 130 R. from 251., L. 30, D. 351; 
*Eden (Pl.0; I 18), 49 Via Ludovisi, American and German visitors, L. 25, D. 30 1.; 
*Beau-Site (Pl. q; I 18-21), 45 Via Ludovisi, favoured by British and American 
families, 70 R. from 12, L. 20, D. 251.; *Majestie (PI. am; I 18, 21), 50 Via Vit- 
tério Veneto, L. 30, D. 351; *Boston (Pl. u; I 18), 43 Via Lombardia, American 
guests; *Bristol (Pl. e; I, II, 21), 23 Piazza Barberini, aristocratic, R. 15-35, 
L, 25, D. 351.; *Elysée (Pl. d; I 18), 30 Via di Porta Pinciana, patronized by 
British and American families, R. 12-20, L. 20, D. 24 l.; *Savoy (PI. r; II 21), 
15 Via Ludovisi, R. 12-20, L. 18, D. 221; Imperiale (Pl. z; I 18), 24 Via Vittdério 
Veneto, L. 20, D. 251; Flora (Pl. ad; I 20), 95 Via Vittério Véneto, American 
and German families, 240 R. from 25, L. 20, D. 251. —2nd & 3rd Class: Park- 
Fisher (Pl. ab; I-21), 39 Via Sallustiana, patronized by Americans and Germans, 
L. 16, D. 201; Elite (Pl. g; I 23), Via Basilicata, Italian patrons, L. 16, D. 181.; 
Métropole e Iolanda (Pl. x; I 21), 23 Via San Nicold da Tolentino; Villa Ludovisi 
(Pl. n; I 21), 18 Via Emilia, adapted for a stay of some time, pens. 35-401; 
Londra e Cargill (Pl. m; I 24), 23 Via Collina, Italian and British guests, L. 12, 
D. 161; Windsor (PI. s; I 21), 34 Via Vittério Véneto, British and American 
families, L, 20, D. 241.; d’Italie (Pl. w; II 21), 12 Via delle Quattro Fontane. 

NEAR THE PrAzzA DEL PopoLto anp Prazza pi SpaGna. *HO6tel de Russie 
(Pl. k; I 14), 9 Via del Babuino, an aristocratic hétel de luxe with a beautiful 
garden, 300 R. from 30-60, L. 30, D. 351. —1st Class: *Plaza (Pl. y; I 15), 
128 Corso Umberto Primo, 300 R.; De Ja Ville (Pl. p; I 18), Via Sistina, new. 
—2nd & 3rd Class: Hotel d’{nghilterra (Pl. ae; I 15), 14 Via Bocca di Leone, 
patronized by British and Americans, R. from 10, L. 18, D. 221.; Des Princes 
et Bavaria (Pl. t; I 18), 15 Piazza di Spagna, German and American families; 
Hassler-New York, (Pl. v; I 18), 8 Piazza Trinita dei Monti, German dlientéle; 
Locarno, 22 Via della Penna, new. 

In Centrat RoME, NEAR THE P1azzA COLONNA AND THE PANTHEON. 1st 
Class: *Minerva (Pl. aw; II 14), 69 Piazza della Minerva, favoured by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, 250 R. 18-25, L. 20, D. 251.; *Moderne (Pl. ax; II 18), 30 Via 
Minghetti, commercial, 150 R. 15-25, L. 20, D. 281; Milano (Pl. az; II 15), 
11 Piazza Montecitorio, R. 14-20, L. 14, D. 18 1.; Nazionale (PI. ca; II 15), 130. 
Piazza Montecitorio, 120 R. 14-20, both frequented by Italian deputies; Marini 
Strand (PI. ay; II 18), 17 Via del Tritone, near the Piazza Colonna. —2nd & 
3rd Class: Paix et Helvetia (Pl. at; II 17), 104, Via Quattro Novembre, L. 18, 
D. 221.; Ambrosiano, 14 Vicolo dei Serpenti; Luxor, Foro Traiano; d’Orient 
(PL. ac; IL 18), Piazza Poli; etc, - 
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Hotels Meublés (alberghi d’alloggio). Britannia (Pl. ag; II 21), 149 Via 
Quattro Fontane, 12-18 1; Santa Chiara (Pl. eg; I1 14), 10-131, Bologna 
(Pl. ch), 10-16 1., both Via Santa Chiara; Piazza Venézia (Pl. ce; 11 17); Corso 
Umberto, 5 Largo Chigi; Colonna (Pl. av; II 18), 24 Via Due Macelli; Posta, 5 
Via del Gambero, 10-12 1., etc. —Simple: Abruzzi, 69 Piazza della Rotonda, 
7-101.; Valle, 4 Via del Teatro Valle, 7-101.; Cancelleria, 26 Via Cancelleria; 
San Marco, 45 Foro Traiano; etc. : 

Pensions. Patronized mainly by the British and Americans: Albion, 
164 Via Sicilia, pens. 35-501.; Alexandra, 18 Via Vittério Véneto, 35-40 1.; 
American, 38 Via Firenze, managed by American Methodists; Boos, Via Venti- 
quattro Maggio, 35-401; Casa di Studio Boschetti, 82 Via Savoia, for English 
ladies; Francini, 146 Via Vittério Véneto, 30-40 1; Frey, 26 Via Liguria; 
Girardet, 12 Piazza Esquilino, American ladies, 32-371.;  Taselli-Owen, 12 
Piazza Barberini, 30-35 1.; Pirri, 1 Salita San Nicolo da Tolentino, American 
ladies, 50-601.; Primrose, 6 Via Montebello; White, 11 Via Vittoria Colonna, 
30-40 1. — Patronized ‘also by other nationalities: Adriana, 1 Via Sforza-Palla- 
vicino; Belvedere, 71 Via in Arcione, 30-35 1. ; Centrale, 106 Via Due Macelli; 
Esedra, 117 Via Torino, Italians; Internazionale, 76 Via Sistina; Pacitto, 55 
Via Crispi, Italians, 50 beds; Pincio, 5 Piazza Barberini; Primavera, 6 Via di 
Porta Pinciana; Santa Caterina, 2 Via Po, Italians; Terminus, 47 Piazza Esedra. 

Private Apartments and rooms in private families are not easily found 
owing to the congestion that prevails in Rome as elsewhere at present. Appli- 
cation may be made to the following agencies: Pwnciana, 110 Via Vittdério Vé- 
neto; Moretti, 62 Via del Tritone; Fassi, 5 Via della Vite; Fiocco, 42 Via Pie’ 
di Marmo; Toti, 54a Piazza di Spagna; Zama, 2 Via Frattina; Mosca, 124 
Piazza San Carlo al Corso. The best apartments are to be found in the Ludovisi 
quarter, where a well-furnished room costs 150-300 1. per month, according 
to situation. Charges are lower in the centre of the city. Rooms should be 
sunny and the charge for heating should be included in the rent. 

Baths and Alberghi Diurni (p. Ixx). Albergo Diurno Cobianchi, Via in 
Lucina; 136 Via Cola di Rienzo; at the corner of the Piazza di Venézia and 
the Corso; Casa del Passeggero, Via Viminale, near the station; Albergo Con- 
forto Diurno, 2? Via Principe Umberto. — Barus. Loreley, 14 Via Venézia: 
Societa Italiana Istituti Medici, 19 Via Plinio; Stabilimento Bagni, 26 Via Castel- 
fidardo; Bagni Municipali, 18 Viale del Re; Mattatoio, at the Testaccio. 


Restaurants and Cafés. 


Restaurants (trattorie, ristoranti) of all kinds abound, many being character- 
istic establishments, with ‘specialties’ in the way of cuisine or wines. Most 
of them will serve meals a la carte or a prix fixe, though the latter is not very 
usual. The principal hotels, of course, have excellent restaurants. 

NEAR |THE P1azzA BARBERINI: *Golden Gale, 152 Via Vittério Véneto, 
at the entrance to the Villa Borghese, fashionable; Libotte, 27 Via Francesco 
Crispi; Ligure, 23 Via Due Macelli; Savéia, 5 Via Maroniti. —Nrar THE P1azza 
CoLtonna: *Biffi (Carminatt), Galleria Colonna; *Roma, 38 Piazza Poli; *Del 
Fagiano, 363 Piazza Colonna; *San Carlo, 120 Corso Umberto Primo; *Um- 
berto Primo, 45 Via della Mercede; De Angelis, 75 Piazza dell’Oratorio; Pozzo 
di San Patrizio, 36 Piazza in Lucina; Felicetta, 27 Via Poli; del Pozzetto, 98 
Via del Pozzetto. —Near THE Prazza pi TREVI: Napolitano, 100 Piazza di 
Trevi; di Cesarone, Via del Lavatore, noted for fish; 1 Fedelinaro, Piazza di 
Trevi, noted for fettuccine (p. Ixii). — Near THE PrAzza pI SPAGNA: Ranieri, 
26 Via Mario dei Fiori; Select, 112. Via Frattina; Basso, 15 Via del Nazzareno; 
Fiorelli, 4 Via delle Colonnette; Concordia, Via della Croce. —NEAR THE PIAZZA 
Navona: Del Passetto, 14 Via Zanardelli, plain but good; della Sora Nina, 
20 Piazza Firenze; d’Alfredo, 104, Via della Scrofa, noted for fettuccine al 
burro (p. lxii); della.Sora Nanna, Piazza Chiesa Nuova. —N EAR THE PANTHEON: 
del Teatro Valle, 63 Via del Teatro Valle, noted for the sparkling wine known 
as ‘acqua di Treyi’; della Rosetta, 22 Via Giustiniani and 1 Via della Rosetta; 
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Santa Chiara, 30. Via Santa Chiara; del Tivolese, 55 Piazza Sant’Eustachio, 
noted for fish soup; Nazionale e Tre Re, 109 Via del Seminario and 120 Via 
Pastini; Bucci, 54 Piazza delle Coppelle, noted for fish and shell-fish, — Br- 
TWEEN THE Corso VirTorio EMANUELE AND THE TIBER. Piperno, 9 Piazza Cenci, 
noted for artichokes ‘alia giudia’ (p. Ixiii) and for filleted cod; dei Furi, 7 Campo 
dei Fiori; del Giardino, 23 Via delle Botteghe Oscure; Sant’Elena, 14 Largo Are- 
nula. — NEAR THE Prazza SAN PIETRO: Europeo, San Pietro, 22 and 32 Piazza 
Rusticucci; del Trentuno, 1-5 Via del Colonnato, noted for “suppli di riso ’. 
— NEAR THE Prazza DELLE Terme: Valiani (station buffet), Piazza dei Cin- 
quecento, noted for young artichokes; Génova, 55 Piazza dell’Esedra; Regina, 
89 Via A. Depretis; Canepa, 84 Via delle Terme, good cuisine; Massimo d’A- 
2églio, in the Hotel Massimo d’Azéglio, Via Cavour; del Giglio, 137 Via Torino; 
Salvaggi, 97 Via Venti Settembre; Salvaggi, 1 Via Quintino Sella; Matriciana, 
40 Via Viminale; Beltramme, Via Gioberti 1-9, noted for fish,— NEAR THE 
PIAzzA DiI VENEzIA: *Ulpia, Trajan’s Forum, built on the ruins of the Basilica 
Ulpia, open after the theatre and frequented by foreigners; Venti Settembre, 
Piazza Venézia; Pippo Burone, 13 Piazza San Marco. — IN TRASTEVERE: Pa- 
starellaro, 33 Via San Grisogono, noted for fettuccine (p. Ixii) and fritters; Maz- 
zarint, 47 Piazza in Piscinula. —On tHE AventINE: *Castello dei Cesari, 7 Via 
di Santa Prisca, a favourite resort of foreigners, with a famous view of the Pal- 
atine and the Campagna.— On tHE Pincio: *Casina Valadier, fashionable. 
— OvursipE THE Gates: Eden, 307 Piazza del Ponte Milvio; Masci, 321 Via 
Nomentana; della Batteria Nomentana, Via Nomentana, near the bridge over 
the Aniene; Peppino Nunzi, Augusto il M onteporziano, 67 and 38 Via dei Volsci, 
outside the Porta San Lorenzo; Salvatori, 269 Via Appia Nuova; Quintale, 
Belvedere, Panorama del Lago, Via Appia Nuova; Scarpone, 15 Via San Pan- 
crazio;. Roccia di San Paolo, Via Ostiense, near San Paolo Fuori; dell’Olmo, 
105 Viale Angelico. 

Brasseries. Albrecht, 39 Via Francesco Crispi; Greco, 9 Piazza della Pigna; 
Bertolino, 52 Piazza Santi Apostoli; Sinibaldi, 58 Via Firenze. 

Cafés and Tea Rooms. *Avagno, 180 Corso Umberto Primo, near the 
Piazza Colonna, frequented by politicians and journalists; *Faraglia, Piazza 
di Venézia, music; *Embassy Tea Rooms, 72 Via Sistina, fashionable; *Latour 
Carlo, Piazza Santi Apostoli, frequented by the Roman aristocracy; *Latour L.V., 
77 Via delle Terme Diocleziane, frequented by foreigners; *Golden Gate, 148 
Via Vittério-Véneto, at the entrance to the Villa Borghése, fashionable; *Gar- 
giulo, 43 Piazza di Spagna, music; Gargiulo, Via Palermo, noted for ices; Caffé 
Greco, 86 Via Condotti, frequented by artists, especially foreigners; Esperia, 
Via Vittoria Colonna; Guardabassi, Piazza Montecitorio, frequented by Italian 
deputies; Ronzt e Singer, 349 Corso Umberto, Piazza Colonna; _ Babington, 
23 Piazza di Spagna, English tea room; Caffé della Corte, Via Venti Settembre; 
Picarozzi, Galleria Colonna; Bussi, 78 Via Vittério Véneto; Rosati, 108 Via 


Vittdrio Véneto; etc. 
Conveyaneces. 


-- Cabs (with taximeter), For the first km. (1090 yds.) or 9 min. waiting 
21. (closed cabs and cabs hired at the railway station 31.); each addit. 333 
metres (360 yds.) or 3 min. waiting, 30c. Extras: each pers. more than two, 
11. each trunk, 50c.; at night before midnight, 50 c.; 12-6.30 a.m. 21.; drive 
after 2:p.m. in the Villa Borghese or Villa Corsini 21. 

Moter Cabs. For the first 750 metres (820 yds.) or 9 min. waiting 21.; 
each addit. 250 metres (275 yds.) or 3 min. waiting 50. Extras: each pers. 
more than two 11.; each suit-case 50c.; each trunk 51.; 9 p.m.-midnight 1 1; 
12-6.30 a.m. 21.; afternoon drive in the parks 21.; afternoon drive on New 
Years Day, the last day of Carnival, Easter Day, Christmas Day, or Dec. 3st, 
11. Cabs discharged at some distance from the centre (Villa Borghese, Vatiean 
Museum, Monte Mario, etc.) are entitled to a return-fee (1-21. for horse-cabs, 
1-24 1. for *taxis). TAGS Bi E ae i lps 

<The tariffs are valid only within the octroi limits and. to San Paolo Fuori; 
beyond, bargain desirable. : SEY : 
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Tramways (uniform fare 50c.; before 8.30a.m. 25¢.).. Cars stop only 
at points marked ‘fermata.’ The routes are distinguished by numbers, shown 
on the cars. Passengers enter from the rear of the car and alight from the 
front. A plan of the tramway and motor-omnibus routes will be found on the 
back of our large Plan of Rome, showing the chief points of intersection. 

From THE TERmint STATION (Dogana; Pi. II, 24): |. To St. Peter’s (Pl. II, 6), 
by Via Nazionale, Piazza di Venézia, Corso, and Ponte Vittorio Emanuele, 
From central Rome to the station the cars with black numbers are preferable. 
— 8. To Trastévere (Pl. Il, i1), by Via Nazionale, Piazza di Venézia, Gesi, 
Via Arenula, Ponte Garibaldi, and Viale del Re. — 6. To Prati di Castello (Pl. 1,8), by 
Via Cavour, Pantheon, Via Cola di Rienzi, and Via Fabio Massimo. — To San 
Lorenzo Fuori (dark green cars), by Via Marsala and Via Tiburtina (Pl. II, 33). — 
To Via delle Cave (light brown cars), by Via Principe Umberto, Piazza di Porta 
San Giovanni, and Via Appia Nuova (Pl. III, 33).— To Centocelle, by Viale 
Principessa Margherita, Porta Maggiore, and Via Casilina (PEAT, WBA)e 

From tue Post Orrice (Piazza San Silvestro; Pl. Il 15, 18): 8. To the 
Lateran (Pl. I], 25), by the Via della Mercede, Ludovisi Quarter, Via Venti 
Settembre, Términi Station, Santa Maria Maggiore, Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, 
Via Merulana, and Via Emanuele Filiberto. —9. To the Quartiere Monte Sacro, 
by the Ludovisi Quarter, Porta Pia, and Via Norentana (PI. I, 28).— 10. To 
the Porta Maggiore (Pl. II, 28), by Via della Mercede, Via Capo le Case, Via 
Francesco Crispi, Ludovisi Quarter, Via Venti Settembre, Términi Station, 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and Via Principe Eugenio. 

FRoM THE Piazza Di VeNneziA (Pl. II, 17)... 15. To the Ponte Milvio, by 
the Via Plebiscito, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Pantheon, Via della Scrofa, Piazza 
del Popolo, and Via Flaminia (PI. I, 10).—7. To the Quartiere Trionfale (Via 
Andrea Doria; Pl. I, 5), bythe Via del Plebiscito, Gest, Pantheon, Via della 
Scrofa, Ponte Cavour, Via Cola di Rienzi, Piazza del Risorgimento, and Via 
Ottaviano.—{7. Te the Quartiere Monte Sacro, by Via Nazionale, Piazza del- 
l’Esedra, Via Venti Settembre, and Via Nomentana (Pl. I, 28).—2{. To the 
Zoological Garden (Pl. 1, 16), by the Pantheon, Via della Scrofa, Lungotévere in 
Augusta, Ponte Margherita, Piazza di Monte Grappa, and Valle Giulia. — 24. 
To the Madonna del Riposo, by the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Borgo Vecchio, 
Piazza San Pietro, Porta dei Cavalleggeri, and Via Aurelia (Pl. I, 3). —25. 
To the Janiculwm (Pl. III, 7), by Via del Plebiscito, Via Arenula, Ponte Gari- 
baldi, Viale del Re and Porta San Pancrazio; — 34. To the Quartiere Parioli, 
by the Pantheon, Piazza del Popolo and via Bartoloni, 

FRom THE P1azza Gotonna (PI. II, 15): 26. To the Términi Station (P1. II, 24) 
by Via del Tritone, Piazza Barberini, Via Piemonte, Via Po, Viale and Piazza 
della Regina, returning by the Policlinico, Piazza dell’Indipendenza, Términi 
Station, and Via Santa Susanna. — 27. To the Términi Station, reversing No. 26. 
— 28. To Piazza Verano, by Via del Tritone, Traforo, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, and Scalo San Lorenzo (Pl. II, 32). — 29. To Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme (PI. II, III 31), by Via del Tritone, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. ‘ 

From Sr. Peter’s (Pl. II, 6): 16. To the Lateran (Pl. III, 25), by the Piazza 
Scossacavalli, Via di Porta Angelica (Pl. I, 4, 5), Via Cola di Rienzo, Ponte 
Margherita, Piazza del Popolo, Piazza di Spagna, Traforo, Via dei Serpenti, 
Colosseum, Viale Manzoni, and Via Emanuele Filiberto. 

FRoM THE CuirsaA Nuova (PI. II, 11): 12. To the Porta San Lorenzo 
(Pl. II, 29) by the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, the Piazza di Venézia, Trajan’s 
Forum, Via Alessandrina, Via Cavour, and Via Lamarmora. —36. To the 
Ptazza Verano, by the Piazza di Venézia, via Cavour and Porta Maggiore. 

From Santa Croce 1n GERUSALEMME (Pl. I, II], 31): 5. To San Paolo Fuort 
by the Via Conte Verde, Via Cavour, Via Arenula, and Via della Marmorata. 
—80. To the Piazza Maxzini (Pl. I, 7), by the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, Santa 
Maria Maggiore, Términi Station, Via di Santa Susanna, Piazza Barberini, Via 
del Tritone, Piazza di Spagna, Via Condotti, and Ponte Cavour. —${. To the « 
Zoological Garden (Pl. I, 16), by Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, Términi Station, Via Piemonte, and Via Po, 3d 
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FROM THE PRATI DI CASTELLO (Via Andrea Doria; Pl. I, 5): 4. To the 
Lateran (Pl. Ill, 25), by Via Ottaviano, Piazza San Pietro, Ponte.and Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, Piazza di Venézia, Via Cavour, and Via Merulana. — 14. 
To the Piazza del! Indipendenza (Pl. I, 27), by the Via Ottaviano, Via Cola di 
Rienzo, Piazza del Popolo, Piazza di Spagna, Traforo, and Via Nazionale. — 
32. To the Quartiere Pinciano, by Via Andrea Doria; Via Ottaviano, Piazza 
del Risorgimento, Piazza and Ponte Cavour, Via Condotti, Piazza di Spagna, 
Piazza Barberini, Via Po (Pl. I, 22), Piazza Trasimeno, and Viale della Regina. 
— 33. To the Piazza della Regina, As in No. 32 to Piazza Barberini, thence 
by Via Umbria, Términi Station, and Viale della Regina (Pl. I, 22). 

FROM THE VILLA UMBERTO Primo (PI. I, 14): 13. To the Policlinico (P1. I, 30), 
by Via Ripetta, Pantheon, Piazza di Venézia, Via Nazionale, Piazza dell’Esedra, 
Via Venti Settembre, Porta Pia, and Viale del Policlinico. 

FRom THE Piazza DELL’ INDIPENDENZA (PI. I, 27): 11. To San Paolo Fuori, 
by the Via Cavour, Colosseum and the Viale Aventino. —{9. To the Mattatoio 
(Slaughter-house; Pl. III, 12), by Via Solferino, Términi Station, Via Cavour, 
Piazza di Venézia, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Via Arenula, Ponte Garibaldi, 
Viale de! Re, Ponte Sublicio, Via Marmorata, Via Galvani, and Testaccio. 

From tHE Nuova Stazione Trastévere (Pl. III, 9): 2. To the Piazza 
della Regina, by the Viale del Re, Via di Torre Argentina, Piazza Venézia, Tra- 
foro, Via Piemonte, and Via Po. —20. To the Piazza Risorgimento (Pl. I 6) 
by the Viale del Re, Via Arenula, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, Via della Scrofa, 
and. Ponte Cavour. 

From THE P1Azza DEL RisoRGIMENTO (Pl. I, 6): 22. To the Quartiere San 
Saba, by the Piazza and Ponte Cayour, Pantheon, Ponte Garibaldi, Testaccio, 
Porta San Paolo. 

From THE P1azza Barwerini (Pl. Il, 21): 23. To Monte Mario by the 
Via Tritone, Via Condotti, Ponte Cavour, Via Cola di Rienzo, and Viale Monte 
Mario. — From the Piazza DELLA Liperra (Pl, I, 11): To the Ponte Milvio. 
by the Piazza d’Armi and the Farnesina. ? 

From THE Porta San Paoto (Pl. III, 18). To Parioli by the Testaccio 
Ponte Sublicio, Ponte Garibaldi, Piazza Venézia, Via Nazionale, Via del Tritone, 
and Via Vittorio Allegri. —To the Lateran (Pl. III, 25) by the Viale Aventino, 
Colosseum, Via Labicana, and Via Emanuele Filiberto. —To the Via Legnano 
by the Ponte Sublicio, Ponte Garibaldi, Via Arenula, Pantheon, and Ponte 
Cavour. ; 

», Tour oF THE Basiwicas (p. 13). During 1925 (the ‘ Anno Santo’) a tramway 
tour, starting at St. Peter’s, visits in succession the basilicas of Santa Maria 
Muggiore, Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, San Giovanni in Laterano, and San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, returning to St. Peter’s (5 stages at 50.c. each; 21. for the 
round in either direction). ; 

Tourist Line. Tourist cars, specially constructed, leave the Piazza Col- 
onna daily at 9 a.m. and 2 p.m. for a circular tour through Rome, halting briefly 
at the chief monuments (4hrs.; 151.). eax! 

Suburban Tramways. To Ctvita Castellana, see p. 217; to Fiuggt and 
Frosinone, see p. 240; to Frascati, see p. 232; to Genzano and Velletri, see p. 235; 
to Ttvoli, see p. 225;- to Ostia, see p. 240. ' 

. Motor. Omnibuses.-{.. Piazza del Popolo (Pl. I, 14) to Piazza Montanara 
(Pl. C, 13), by the Corso, Piazza di Venézia, Piazza d’Aracceli, and Via Tor de 
Specchi. —2. Piazza di Spagna (PJ. I, 18) to Santa Maria in Trastévere (PI. II, 10), 
by Via Frattina, Piazza in Lucina, Piazza Borghese, Campo dei Fiori, Piazza 
Farnese, Ponte Garibaldi, Piazza d'Italia, and Via Lungaretta.—3. Piazza 
Colonna (Pl, II, 15) to Piazza San Pietro.(Pl. II, 6), by the Pantheon, Ponte 
Garibaldi,..and Via della Lungara.— 4. “Piazza Venézia (PI. II, 17) to Piazza 
Trasimeno, by the Via de] Tritone, Piazza Barberini, and Ludovisi Quarter. 
— 5. Piazza-Venésia to Ponte Lungo by the Colosseum and the Lateran. — 
Uniform fare by. these, 50.c. % 13 ‘ tes! i 

. Without numbers: Stazione Nuova Trastévere (Pl. Ill, 9) to Parrocchietta, 
by. Piazza Flavio. Biondo, Via degli Orti di Cesare, and Via Portuense (14 1.). 
—> Piazza Vittorio. Emanuele (Pl. V1, 26).to Porta Maggiore (Pl. I], 28) and the 
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Acqua Bulicante (141.).— Dazio Monte Mario to Sant’Onofrio, in connection 
with tramway 23 (1$1.).— Foro Tratano to Tomb of Cecilia Metella, 8 times 
daily in c. $ hr. (return fare 7 1. 10 c.). — Besides these there are a number of sub- 
urban services, of little importance for the tourist. 


Useful Addresses 


Post Office, (Pl. II, 15), Piazza San Silvestro and Via della Vite (open 8 a-m.- 
9.30 p.m.), TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Orrices to the left, as we enter from 
the Piazza. — Letters to be called for (‘ferma in posta’; poste restante) are 
issued at the windows under the porticus, on the right. 

Information Bureaux and Tourist Agents. Office of the E.N.I.T. (p. xvi), 
Piazza Colonna, at the corner of the Largo Chigi; also branch-office of the Touring 
Club Italiano (p. lxv); | Thomas Cook & Son, 1» Piazza di Spagna and 54 Piazza 
dell’Esedra, at the beginning of the Via Nazionale; American Express Co., 
38 Piazza di Spagna; Chiari e Sommariva, 120 Via Cesare Battisti; Moroli, 
77 Via del Tritone; Roesler Franz, 91 Via Condotti; Sleeping Car Co. (wagons- 
lits), 93 Piazza S. Silvestro; Navigazione Generale Italiana, 419 Corso Umberto; 
Casa del Passeggevo, 1 Via Viminale; Agenzia Viaggiatori Banco di Roma, 93 
Via Cola di Rienzo. — Railway tickets may be purchased at all these. 

Public Offices. Municipio. Palazzo di Campidoglio (Pl. II, 16). — Police 
Office (Questura), 8 Piazza del Collegio Romano. — British Chamber of Com- 
merce, 75 Via Nazionale. — Italian Chamber of Commerce, Piazza di Pietra. 

Booksellers. Piale, Piazza di Spagna; Wilson, Piazza di Spagna (cir- 
culating libraries and English books at these two); Loescher, 66 Via Due Macelli; 
Treves, Galleria Colonna; Vewillet, 41 Via del Babuino (French books only); 
Liberma, 37 Via Ludovisi; Desclée, Piazza Grazioli (French devotional works) ; 
Pustet, 33 Piazza San Luigi dei Francesi (especially German devotional works); 
Bestettt e Tumminelli, 32 Via Michelangelo Caetani; Alfieri e Lacroix, 12 Via 
Zanardelli (art works at these two). 

Photographs, Alinari, 187.a Corso Umberto Primo; Anderson, 7a Via 
Salaria; D’Alessandri, 63 Via Condotti; Felici, 74 Via del Babuino; Moscioni, 
140 Via Frattina; Vasari, 88 Via della Mercede; etc. — The Ministry of Edu- 
cation has an office for the sale of photographs of ancient monuments, etc., 
in the Via in Miranda. 

_ Dealers in Antiques and industrial art are numerous, especially near the 
Piazza di Spagna, in the Via Condotti, and the Via del Babuino, and in the 
neighbourhood of the Pantheon. 

Devotional Objects (rosaries, etc.), Shops for the sale of these are found in 
all parts of Rome, especially near St. Peter’s, in the Piazza della Minerva, and 
the Piazza San Luigi dei Francesi. 


Embassies. Consulates. Learned Institutions. Clubs. 


Embassies, British AMBASSADOR accredited to the Italian Government, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Ronald W. Graham, 84 Via Venti Settembre. British ENvoy 
EXTRAORDINARY accredited to the Papacy, Hon. Sir Odo Russell, 19 Largo Fon+ 
tanella di Borghese.— Amprican AmBassapor accredited to the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Hon. Richard Washburn Child, 16 Piazza San Bernardo. 

Consulates. Bririsy Consur, Alfred Lemon, 60a Piazza di Spagna. — 
AMERICAN CONSUL GENERAL, Francis B. Keene, 89 Via Nazionale.- : 

Learned Institutions. British School at Rome (director, Bernard Ashmole), 
Valle Giulia; American School of Classical Studies (director, Comm. Gorham P. 
Stevens), Via A. Masina, on the Janiculum; Académie Nationale de France, Villa 
Médicis, on the Pincio; Belgian School, 18 Via Rusticucci; Dutch School, 36 Via 
Zanardelli; Spanish Academy of the Fine Arts, 62 Piazza San Pietro in Monto- 
tio; Austrian Academy, 74 Via della Croce; British and American Archeological 
Society, 72 Via San Nicoldé da Tolentino; Associazione Archeologica Romana, 
19 Via degli Astalli; Associazione Artistica Internazionale, 54 Via Margutta;: 
Collegium Cultorum Martyrum, 13a Via della Pigna (lectures in Italian and 
occasionally in French in the Catacombs), 
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Churehes and Church Ceremonies 


English and American Churches. All Saints (Anglican), 154 Via del Ba- 
buino; Holy Trinity (Anglican), Via Romagna; St. Paul’s (American Episcopal), 
Via Nazionale; American Episcopal Methodist, 38 Via Firenze; Scottish Presby 
tertan, 7 Via Venti Settembre; Wesleyan Methodist, 63 Via della Scrofa; Baptist, 
35 Piazza in Lucina. 

Jewish Synagogue (Pl. C 13), Lungotevere dei Cenci. 

Roman Catholie Services. On Sun. and, in the principal churches, often 
on weekdays, low mass is celebrated up to midday; evening services a little 
before or a little after Ave Maria (p. 13). High mass, with music, is celebrated 
in the basilicas (p. 13) on Sun. c. 9.30 a.m. 

Roman Catholic Services in English take place in San Silvestro in Capite, 
San Giorgio, San Tommaso da Canterbury, Santa Susanna, and Sant’Andrea 
degli Scozzesi; in Irish at Sant’Isidoro, San Clemente, and Sant’Agata dei Goti. 

Special Services. On saint’s days mass and vespers with music are cel- 
ebrated in the churches dedicated to the saints concerned, —In Advent and 
during Lent, sermon on Sun. and two week days c. 3.30 p.m. — Octave of 
the Epiphany at Sant’Andrea della Valle. — Blessing the lambs at Sant’Agnese 
Fuori, Jan. 21st c. 10.30 a.m. — Procession with the Santo Bambino at Santa 
Maria in Araceli, Jan. 6th, in the evening. — Lamentations (c. 4 hrs. before 
Ave Maria) and Miserere (a little before Ave Maria) on Wed., Thus., and Fri, 
in Holy Week, at St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, and other churches. 

Chief Church Festivals. Jan.: 1st Gesu; 6-14th Sant’Andrea della Valle 
(services in different languages); 18th St. Peter’s; 20th San Sebastiano Fuori; 
21st Sant’Agnese and Sant’Agnese Fuori; 25th San Paolo; 30th Santa Martina. 
—Feb.: 3rd San Biagio in Via Giulia. — March: 7th Santa Maria sopra Min- 
erva; 12th San Gregorio al Celio; 15th Santa Maria sopra Minerva; 21st 
San Paolo Fuori. — April: Sant’Anselmo, on the Aventine. — May: 1st Santi 
Apostoli.— June: 21st Sant’Ignazio; 29th St. Peter’s; 30th San Paolo Fuoris 
— August: 1st San Pietro in Vincoli; 4th Santa Maria Sopra Minerva; 6th 
San Giovanni in Laterano; 10th San Lorenzo Fuori. — Sept.: 8th Santa Maria 
del Popolo. — Oct.:; 4th Santi Apostoli; 18th San Luca al Foro Romano. — 
Nov.: 1st Santa Maria ad Martyres. — Dec.: 2nd Santa Bibiana; 7th Santi 
Carlo ed Ambrogio. 

Exhibition of Relics. In most cases relics are exhibited on application 
being made in the sacristy of the church in which they are preserved or to the 
keepers of the sanctuaries. Among the most important are the Plank from 
the Holy Manger at Santa Maria Maggiore (by special permission only); the 
Chains of St. Paul at San Paolo Fuori; the Chains of St. Peter at San Pietro 
in Vincolis; the Column of the Flagellation at Santa Prassede;_ the Relics of 
the Passion at St. Peter’s (by special permission only) and at Santa Croce di 
Gerusalemme; the Table of the Last Supper at St. John Lateran. 

Audience with the Pope. For permission to attend a papal mass or to have 
an audience with the Pope application should be made in writing to the Mon- 
signor Maggiordomo dei Sacri Palazzi, at the Vatican, or to some high eccle- 
siastical dignitary of the applicant’s nationality. Letters of introduction shouid 
be presented to the Monsignor Maggiordomo between 10 and 12 or about 6 p.m. 

As a rule only Roman Catholics are admitted to the papal masses. For 
general audiences black is the prescribed wear; ladies, however, may wear 
white, but in any case they must have a veil and a long high-necked, long-sleeved 
dress. For a private audience ladies should wear black with a veil, gentlemen 
evening dress or uniform. Gloves are not worn. Some hotels and shops provide 
the necessary costume on hire, : 


Amusements 


Theatres. Teatro Costanzi (Pl. II, 24), Via Firenze, opera, concerts; Ar- 
géntina (Pl. II, 14), Via Teatro Argentina, comedy; Valle (Pl. II, 14), Via del 
Teatro Valle, comedy; Quirino (Pl. II, 18), Via Minghetti, opera and operettas; 
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Accademia di San Luca (p. 123). 
Albani, Villa (p. 201) ..... 
Antiquarium Comunale (p. 145) . 
Antiquarium Forense (p. 122) . 
Barberini Gallery (p. 89) 

Barracco Museum (p. 48) . : 
Basilica della Porta Maggiore (p. 139) 
Borghese Gallery (p. 76) : 


Capitoline Museum (p. 36). .... . | 


Caracalla, Therma of (p. 148). . 
Catacombs, Sant’Agnese (p. 204) . 


» St. Calixtus (p. 208) . 
» St. Domitilla (p. 210) 
» St. Sebastiano (p. 209) . 


Castello Sant’Angelo (p. 154) 
Colonna Gallery (p.94).. . 
Colosseum (p. 126) . . Ate es 
Conservatori, Palazzo dei (p. 40) 
Corsini Gallery (p. 194) . 


Domus Aurea of Nero (p. 122) 
Doria Gallery (p.67).... 


Ethnograph. & Prehistoric Mus. (p. 67) 
Farnesina, Villa (p. 195). ; 


Forum Romanum (p. 112) 


Industrial Art, Mus. of . . 
Keats’s House (p. 92) ... . 
Lateran Museum (p. 135) . . 
Maltese Villa (p. 152) 
Mamertine Prison (p. 123) 
Medici Villa (p. 90) . 

Modern Art., Nat. Gallery of (p. 8 


Palatine (p. 140) . het 
Palazzo Venézia, Museum ‘ip. 33) 
Petriano, Museo (p. 164) 
Quininglen(pa6G) ecm seers 
Rospigliosi Casino (p. 85) . 
St. Peter’s Dome (p. 163) . 
Tasso Museum (p. 196) . . 
Terme, Museo Nazionale delle (p. 96). 
Tomb of the Scipios (p. 150) . 
Vatican. Picture Gallery (p. 166) . 

> Other Galleries (p. 168). . 
Victor Emmanuel Mont. (p. 34) . 
Villa di Papa Giulio (p. 81) . 


Zoological Garden (p. 81) . 


Sun. Moa Tues. 
— 9-1 9-1 
9-3 9-3 9-3 
mornings mornings mornin 
— 10-5 10-5 
10-1 = 10-1 
10-1 —= — 
10-1 10-4, (Mar.— | 10-4, (M 
Aug. incl. 2-6) | Aug. incl. 
10-1 9-3 9-3 
10-1 comp. Forum | comp. Fo: 
_ 10-dusk 10-dus 
10-dusk 10-dusk 10—dus 
10-dusk 10-dusk 10-dus 
10-dusk 10-dusk 10—dus 
10-1 10-4 10-4 
= = 10-1 
all day all day all day 
10-1 9-3 9-3 
10-1 9-3, (June— | 9-3, (Ja 
Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 
10-1 10-4 10-4 
= = 10-2.3) 
10-1 10-4 10-4 
_— 10-2 — 
10-dusk daily Nov-Jan. 9-5 
10-1 10-2 10-2 
10-1 and 4-6 | 10-1 and 4-6 | 10-1 and 
9-2 9-2 9-2 
9—dusk 9—dusk 9—dus} 
9-3, (June— 9-3, (June- 9-3, (Ju 
Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 
comp. Forum_| comp. Forum | comp. Fo 
10-1 10-1 10-1 
— 9-2 9-2 
12-4 — = 
== Gheil 9-1 
10-1 9-5 9-5 
10-1 10-4 10-4 
10-1 10-5 10-5 
9-2 9-2 9-2 
9-2 9-2 9-2 
8-130 8-12 and 2-4 | 8-12 and 
10-1 10-4 (Mar.— 10-4 (M 
Aug. incl. 1-6) | Aug. incl 
10-dusk 10-dusk 10—-du: 
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Adm. free unless 


Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. otherwise stated. 
9-1 9-1 9-1 91 by 
= a = — By permit (see p, 202 

9-3 9-3 9-3 9-3 Bee. Pan 

mornings mornings mornings mornings Permit from the Director 

10-5 10-5 10-5 10-5 21. 

= = 10-1 = 

— 10-4 — — Thurs. 31., Sun. free. 

-4, (Mar.— 10-4, (Mar.— | 10-4, (Mar.— 10-4, (Mar.— | 31.. Sun. free. 
y- incl. 2-6) | Aug. incl. 2-6) | Aug. incl. 2-6) | Aug. incl. 2-6) 

9-3 9-3 9-3 9-3 | 31.5 Mus. of Sculpture 
or Pal. dei Conserva- 
tori only, 21.;Sun. free 

| (Tabularium closed). 
ip. Forum | comp. Forum comp. Forum | comp. Forum | 3 1., Sun. free. 
O—dusk 10—dusk 10—dusk 10-dusk Gratuity. 
0—dusk 10—dusk 10—dusk 10—dusk 21, 
0—dusk 10-dusk 10-dusk 10-dusk 2 
0-dusk 10—-dusk 10—dusk 10—-dusk Gratuity. 
10-4 10-4 10-4 10-4 31., Sun. free. 

_— 10-1 = 10-1 21. 

ll day all day all day all day Upper part (9-dusk), 11. 

9-3 9-3 9-3 9-3 21. See Capitoline Mus. 

» (June- 9-3, (June— 9-3, (June- 9-3, (June— | 21., Sun. free. 
incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) 
10-4 10-4 10-4 10-4 
— _ 10-2.30 — 2 1.; closed July 1st-Nov, 
14th. 
10-4 10-4 10-4 10-4 21., Sun. free. 
10-2 —_ 10-2 — 
h 10-6, Apr.—Aug. 9-12 & 3-7, Sept. 8-12 & 3-7, Oct. 10-6 | 51. (incl. Palat.); Sun.free 
10-2 10-2 10-2 10 -2 At 24 Via F, Crispi. 
and 4-6 | 10-1 and 4-6 | 19-1 and 4-6 | 10-1 and 4-6 | 11. 
9-2 9-2 9-2 9-2 Chile 
-dusk — —_ 9—dusk 
-dusk 9-dusk 9—dusk 9—dusk 50. ¢. 
3-12 = _ 8-12 Closed June-Sept. 

(June- 9-3, (June— 9-3, (June- 9-3, (June- | 31. 

incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) | Sept. incl. 8-2) 

. Forum | comp. Forum | comp. Forum | comp. Forum | 51. (see Forum) 

0-1 10-1 10-1 10-1 Apply to the Director. 
9-2 9-2 9-2 9-2 Hwee. 

2-4 — — _— In absence of the Court 

— — = => Closed at present. 

J—1 9-1 9-1 9-1 21. Free ev. first Sat. 

JB 9-5 9-5 9-5 11., Sun. free. 

0-4. 10-4 10-4 10-4 31., Sun. free. 

0-5 10-5 10-5 10-5 11. Sun. free. 

2 9-2 9-2 9-2 21. } free on last Sat. 

2 9-2 9-2 9-2 51. in each month, 

and 2-4 | 8-12 and 2-4 | 8-12 and 2-4 | 8-12 and 2-4 

(Mar,— 10-4. (Mar. 10-4 (Mar. 10-4 (Mar.— | 81., Sun. free. 

1c), 1-6) | Aug. incl. 1-6) | Aug. incl. 1-¢) | Aug. incl. 1-6) 

dusk 10-dusk 10-dusk 10-dusk 21., children 11.; Sun. 


11., children 50 c. 
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Manzoni (Pl. II, 23), 153 Via Urbana, dramas and operettas; Adriano (PI. I, 12), 
Piazza Cavour, varying entertainments; Metastasio (Pl. I, 15), Via Pallacorda, 
dramas and operettas; Teatro dei Piccoli, Via Santi Apostoli (Pl. I, 19). 

Cafés-Concerts & Musie Halls. Apollo, 183 Via Nazionale; Salone Marghe- 
vita, 74 Via Due Macelli; La Bomboniera, 122 Via del Pozzetto; Imperiale, 
at the corner of the Corso and Via Borgogna; Sala Umberto, 50 Via della Mercede. 

Concert Halls. Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 18 Via dei-:Greci; Augusteo 
(p. 73), 57 Via dei Pontefici; Sala Bach, 5 Via Gregoriana. — BAND in winter 
on the Pincio, 2 hrs. before Ave Maria (p. 13), in summer three or four times 
a week in the Piazza Colonna (8.30-11 p.m.). 

Popular Festivals. Epiphany (‘ Befana’), on the night of Jan. 5-6th, cele- 
brated in the Piazza Navona, with a din of rattles and toy trumpets. — Festa 
San Giovanni, on the night of June 23-24th, near the Porta San Giovanni. — 
Festa dello Statuto, on the first Sun. in June, fireworks on the Pincio. — Return 
from the Festa del Divino Amore, c. 1 hr. before Ave Maria on Whit Monday, 
near the Porta San Giovanni.— The Colosseum is illuminated occasionally 
with Bengal lights. The Carnival has practically dwindled to nothing. 

Sports. Aruterics. Stadio Nazionale, at the junction of the Via Fla- 
minia and Viale dei Parioli (p. 199).—Foorsaty. Football Club di Roma 
(214 Viale della Regina), ground at I due Pini, behind the Stadio Nazionale; 
Societa Ginnastica ‘ Roma,’ Viale di Muro Torto, near the Porta Pinciana; Unione 
Sportiva Tiberis, Viale Appio; Nuovo Sferisterio Flammio, Via Flaminia 98; 
Sferisterio Romano, 30 Via Aniene. —Fox Huntine (Nov.-March), Meets of 
the Societad Romana per la Caccia alla Volpe (87 Via delle Muratte) are announced 
in the newspapers and attract a fashionable field. —Gour. Visitors are ad- 
mitted for a moderate green-fee to the course of the Golf Club Roma, on the 
Via Appia, near Acqua Santa, —Horsz Racinc, under the auspices of the 
Jockey Club Italiano (121 Via Cesare Battisti) or the Societa delle Corse in Roma 
(11 Piazza Venézia), takes place at the race-courses of Parioli, near the Ponte 
Molle (p. 199), Tor di Quinto (p. 199), Viale del Lazio, and Capannelle (p. 209). 
—Lawn Tennis. The grounds of the Circolo del Lawn-Tennis Parioli and of 
the Circolo dzl Lawn-Tennis Roma both adjoin the Via Flaminia. Several of 
the hotels also have tennis courts. — Rowinc. The current of the Tiber is 
too strong for any but experienced oarsmen, who may join the Club Canottieré 
Aniene, Lungotévere in Augusta, or the Club Canottieri Tévere e Circolo del 
Remo, Via della Passeggiata di Ripetta. 

Other leading sports clubs are the Touring Club Italiano, the Roman branch 
of which is in the office of E.N.I,T., Piazza Colonna; Club Alpino Italiano, 6 
Vicolo Valdina; Aero Club d’Itdlia, 183 Via del Tritone; and Awtomobile Club 
di Roma, 112 Via del Plebiscito. 


Plan and Time-Tabie of Visit 


If time permit not less than three weeks should be devoted to Rome, and 
at least a week to its environs. The table on pp. 10, 11, showing the collections 
etc, open at special hours only, will assist the traveller to draw up a plan for ~ 
the full utilization of every day of his visit; special note should be taken of the 
days and hours at which particular collections are open. When alternative hours 
of closing are indicated the earlier hours refer to winter, the later to summer. 
Application for special permits should be made a few days in advance. 

To the list on pp. 10, 11 may be added the Auditorium of Maecenas (p. 110; 
Thurs. only); the Tomb of the Viale Manzoni (3 p.m. on Mon. only), Via L. Luzzatti; 
the Catacombs of Priscilla (p. 203) and of Commodilla (p. 212); the Jewish Cat- 
acombs (p. 209); the Museum of Military Engineering (p. 155); the Bersagliert 
Museum in the Lamarmora Barracks (Pl. ITI, 13; Thurs., Sun., & holidays, 
9-12); the Colonial Museum (Thurs. 2-6, Sun. 9-12) in the Palazzo della Con- 
sulta (p. 86); and the Tenerani Gallery, 230 Via Nazionale (Wed. 9-12 & 2 till dusk). 

The table does not include the innumerable attractions that are accessible 
at any time. Among the Cuurcues the traveller should visit the Basilicas 
(p. 18) and at least the churches of Santa Maria sopra Minerva (p. 55), S. Maria 
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in Araceli (p. 44), S. Maria del Pofolo (p. 73), S. Maria deglt Angeli (p. 96), 
S. Maria in Cosmedin (p. 53), S. Maria dell’ Anima (p. 61), S. Maria della Pace 
(p. 61), San Pietro in Vincoli (p. 104), Santa Prassede (p. 106), Santa Sabina 
(p. 152), and the Gesu (p. 46). — The Antiquities scattered through the modern 
city include the Pantheon (p. 58), the Columns of Marcus Aurelius (p. 71) and 
Trajan (p. 125), the Arch of Constantine (p. 127), and the equestrian Statye of 
Marcus Aure’ius (p. 36). — In addition to the great Works oF Art in the col- 
lections mentioned in the table art lovers may be reminded of the Sibyls (p. 62); 
the Isaiah (p. 64), and the Jonah (p. 75) of Raphael; of the Pieta (p. 160), Moses 
(p. 105), and Christ (p. 57) of Michael Anzelo; of Guido Reni’s Aurora (p. 85); 
and perhaps of Bernini’s St. Theresa (p. 87). — The complete traveller in Rome 
will not omit drives along the Via Appia (p. 207) and in the Villa Borghese (p. 76) 
and Villa Doria Pamphili (p. 197), nor visits to the Protestant Cemetery (p. 151) 
and to the famous view-points of the Pincio (p. 91) and San Pietro in Montorio 
(p. 198). He will pay a visit also to Pasquino (p. 60), the Bocca della Verita 
(p. 53), and the pedlars’ market in the Campo dei Fiori (p. 50), and he will not 
forget to throw a coin into the Fontana di Trevi (p. 92). 


General Hints 


Ave Maria or Angelus. The ringing of the evening Ave Maria bell is an 
important event in Rome, where it signifies the end of the day and the beginning 
of the night. In popular and ecclesiastical language 24 o’clock often means 
the hour of Ave Maria (22 o’cl.-2 hrs. before, {-1hr. after, etc.). The hour 
varies according to the season: § o’cl., Nov. 20th—Dec. 27th; 5.15, Dec. 28th— 
Jan. 13th and Nov. 419th; 5,30, Jan. 14-26th and Oct. 22nd—Nov. 3rd; 5.45, 
Jan. 27th-Feb. 8th and Oct 13-21st; 6 o’cl., Feb. 9-21st, and Oct. 4-12th; 
6.15, Feb. 22nd—Mar. 6th and Sept. 24th-Oct. 8rd; 6.30, Mar. 7-19th and Sept. 
16-23rd; 6.45, Mar. 20th—Apr. ist and Sept. 8-15th; 7 o’cl., Apr. 2-14th and 
Aug. 31st-Sept. 7th; 7.15, Apr. 15-27th and Aug. 21-30th; 7.30, Apr. 28th- 
May 10th and Aug. 11-20th; 7.45, May 11-23rd and Aug. 1-10th; 8 o’cl., May 
24th—June 10th and July 15-3ist; 8.15, June 11th—July 14th. 

Churches. The great basilicas are open allday. Other churches are usually 
closed from 11 to 12.30; some are open in the evening from 6 to 8p.m. Some 
churches, including several of importance, are open only for a short time in 
the morning and evening, but admission at other times may usually be obtained 
on application to the sacristans, who generally reside in the neighbourhood. 
Pictures that are covered are unveiled by the sacristan (fee). During Passion 
Week and for part of Holy Week many works of art in the churches are veiled 
and are not shown. 

The five great or PatRIARCHAL BAsILicas, so named in honour of the pa- 
triarchs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, are 
San Giovanni in Laterano, San Pietro in Vaticano, Santa Maria Maggiore, San 
Paolo fuori le Mura, and San Lorenzo fuort le Mura. These, with the minor 
basilicas of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme and San Sebastiano, make up the ‘ Seven 
Churches of Rome,’ pilgrims to which receive special dispensations. Among 
minor basilicas rank also Sant’Agnese fuori le M ura, Santi Apostoli, Santa Cecilia, 
San Clemente, Santa Maria in Trastévere, and Santa Maria di Monte Santo. 

Museums. National Museums are .closed on public holidays (p. ]xxii). 
Munictpal Collections are closed or New Year’s Day, Easter Day, the 1st Sun. 
in June, Sept. 24th, on Nov. ist and 4th, and Christmas Day. Papal Collections 
are closed on Sun.; also on Jan. ist and 6th, March 19th (St. Joseph), Good 
Friday and the following Sat., Corpus Domini, June 29th, Aug. 15th, Nov. 
Ist and 2nd, Dec. 8th, 25th, 26th, and 27th, as well as on the last Tues. of Car- 
nival, the Pope’s saint’s day, and the anniversary of his coronation. 

Street Names are not very systematically displayed. In the older streets 
the numbers run up one side and down the other; in the newer streets the odd 
numbers and the even numbers are on opposite sides. 
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Historical Sketch of Rome. 


Rome was founded —in 754 8.c. according to the legend but in reality 
much earlier — at the spot where the territories of the Latins, the Sabines, and 
the Etruscans met. It was at first a mere market place or humble fortified 
village, but, favoured by its central position in the Italian peninsula, by the 
neighbourhood of the sea, and by the bold character of its inhabitants, it soon 
gave presage of its high destinies. Under its seven more or less legendary kings 
(Romulus, Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priscus, 
Servius Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus) it waged war, almost always success- 
fully, with the Latins and Etruscans. Rome became a republic in 510 B.c., 
and though it was distracted by the long but not wholly barren internecine 
struggle between the Plebs and the Patricians it was strong enough to conquer 
the Etruscans of Veii and Tarquinii, the Latins, and the Volscians. From 
almost total destruction by the Gauls in 390 B.c. Rome recovered to overthrow 
the Samnites in three campaigns, and after gloriously defeating Pyrrhus (275 8.c.), 
turned her arms against Magna Grecia and Sicily and challenged the naval 
power of Carthage (264 s.c.). Hannibal transferred the war to Italy in the 
Second Punic War and inflicted severe defeats on the Romans at the Ticinus, 
the Trebia, the Lacus Trasimenus and Canne; but, nothing daunted, the Ree 
public achieved the conquest of Spain, carried the war once more into Africa, 
where it gained the famous victory of Zama (202 z.c.), and finally, in the Third 
Punic War, utterly reduced its dangerous rival (146 B.c.). The defeat of Car- 
thage seems to have stimulated the ambition of the Romans, who now made 
themselves masters, not only of all Italy but also of Gallia Cisalpina, Dlyria, 
Greece, and Macedonia; and finally proceeded to the conquest of the world. 
The Teutons and Cimbri were defeated in 102-101 3.c., the insurrection of the 
‘Italic peoples (the Social War) was put down in 89 B.c., Asia Minor, Tauris, 
Syria, and Palestine were brought under Roman sway, and Julius Cesar bore 
the Roman eagles to Gallia Transalpina and Britain. The civil strife between 
Marius and Sulla and between Czsar and Pompey, and the brief coalitions of 
the two triumvirates (Pompey, Cesar, Crassus; and Antony, Lepidus, and 
Octavian) resulted in the founding c. 27 B.c. of the Empire under Octavian 
(afterwards Augustus), marking the triumph of the democratic party éver the 
old oligarchy, the centre of which was in the Senate. In spite of the moral 
degeneracy, the incapacity, and the tyranny of many of the emperors, the do- 
minion of Rome continued to extend and reached its maximum expansion under 
Trajan (98-117). The language and the laws of Rome were accepted as standards 
by the world and the solidity and strength of the Roman state were still unbroken 
in the 3rd cent. a.p., although some provinces had been lost to the barbarians. 
The decline of Rome as capital of the world began under Diocletian (284), who 
divided the empire into a Western Empire and an Eastern Empire, and it was 
confirmed when Constantine transferred the seat of government to Byzantium 
(330 A. D.). In the 5th cent. the barbarians descended upon Rome. The im- 
perial city was sacked by Alaric the Goth in 410, by Genseric the Vandal in 455, 
by Ricimer the Sueve in 472, and finally, in 476, Odoacer compelled Romulus 
Augustulus to abdicate and thus put an end to the Western Empire. 

_ The Roman Church, persecuted until the reign of Constantine but finally 
triumphant owing to its moral grandeur and the heroism of its martyrs, rescued 
Latin civilization from ruin, and the moral supremacy of the bishop of Rome 
was gradually recognized by a Christianized world. Rome, the possession of 
which was disputed in the 6th cent. by Goths and Byzantines, passed at the 
beginning of the 7th cent. under the temporal protection of the Popes, a protection 
which was transformed into sovereignty by the force of circumstances ‘and as 
a consequence of papal endowments. Pope Stephen III, threatened by the 
Lombards, appealed to Pepin the Frank, who defeated the enemy and bestowed 
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upon the pope a portion of Lombardy (754 a.p.). Thus began the temporal 
power of the popes over the States of the Church. On Christmas Day, 800, 
Charlemagne, son of Pepin, was crowned by Leo III in St. Peter’s as Augustus 
and Emperor, and thus began the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’ which endured until 
the abdication of Francis II of Austria in 1806. 

On the death of Charlemagne a turbulent period ensued, which clouded 
the fortunes of the Papacy. Gregory VII, however, reasserted the papal authority 
although he was unable to prevent Robert Guiscard, the Norman, from devastating 
the city in 1084. Paschal II and Calixtus II did much to restore the city. A 
brief republican period which ensued was put an end to by Frederick Barbarossa, 
and Alexander III reassumed power. In 1309, a century after the glorious 
pontificate of Innocent III (d. 1216) and a few years after the solemn jubilee 
proclaimed by Boniface Vill, Pope Clement V filed from Rome to Avignon, 
where he enjoyed the protection of France. Rome meanwhile became the 


to Rome in 1377, but the western schism still engaged the attention of the popes, 
and it was not until 1420 that Martin V began to restore the city, which had 
deteriorated sadly both physically and socially, during the so-called ‘ Babylonish 
Captivity.’ Under Julius II and Leo X Rome had brilliantly recovered and 
was the centre of the Italian renaissance in art; but in 1527, under Clement VII, 
the ally of Francis I against Charles V, it was captured and ruthlessly sacked 
by German mercenary troops. The restoration and the further embellishment 
of the city occupied the attention of Many succeeding popes. In Feb., 1798 
the French entered Rome and proclaimed a republic; Pius VI was carried as a 
prisoner to France where he died in 1799. In 1809 Napoleon annexed the States 
of the Church, already mutilated, to the French Empire; in 1810 the French 
Senate proclaimed Rome to be the second capital; and in 1811 Napoleon conferred 
the title of King of Rome on his new-born son. On the fall of Napoleon Pius VII 
returned to Rome, to which were restored, also, almost all the works of art 
that had been removed by the emperor. The city was keenly interested in the 
agitated period of the ‘ Risorgimento,’ or political renaissance of Italy. Pius IX 
issued a political amnesty in 1846 and in 1848 granted a ‘Statuto’ or constit- 
ution. He blessed the war against Austria and caused his troops to take part 
init, but he soon withdrew from the enterprise, believing himself to be threatened 
by the liberals in his domains. He retired to Gaeta, and a republic was pro- 
claimed at Rome, under the triumvirate Mazzini, Saffi, and Armellini, who 
entrusted the defence of the city to Garibaldi. The army despatched by France 
to the aid of the pope entered Rome on July 3rd, 1849, and Pius IX returned 
in the following April. In 1859 the Romagna joined Piedmont; in 1860, after 
the defeat of the papal forces at Castelfidardo, Ciaidini occupied the Marches 
and Umbria; and on Sept. 20th, 1870, the Italian army, under Raphael Cadorna, 
entered Rome by a breach in the walls beside the Porta Pia. Shortly afterwards 
Rome was proclaimed the capital of united Italy. Since then the capital has 
seen its population rapidly increase and has prominently shared in all national 
events. The presence of the Royal Court and of the Italian Government has 
not hindered the Papal Court from retaining its importance as the centre of 


the Church. 


Growth of Rome. Rome, according to the legend, was first built on the Pal- 
atine, where excavations have laid bare the remains of an Etruscan enclosure 
with four gates, which possibly date from the Roma Quadrata of Romulus (p. 140). 
The Sabines settled on the Quirinal and a citadel was built on the Capitoline, 
In the valley between the Palatine, the Capitoline, and the Esquiline, a valley 
which later became the Roman Forum. was the necropolis of the original settlers; 
and here Com. Boni has recently discovered a cemetery of the early Iron Age 
(10-8th cent. 8.c.), the Lapis Niger, and an archaic stele (p. 115). King Ancus 
Martius, according to the legend, constructed the Mamertine Prison (p. 123) 
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and founded Ostia (p. 241); Tarquinius Priscus built the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus (p. 35); and Servius Tullius erected a new city wall (pp. 95, 103, 
151) enclosing the Palatine, the Quirinal, the Viminal, the Esquiline, and the 
Ccelian. Livy ascribes to Tarquinius Superbus, the last of the kings, the con- 
struction of the Cloaca Maxima (p. 55), which still, after 25 centuries, discharges 
its useful function. 

Under the Republic the city grew in size and dignity, and after the conquest 
of Greece buildings were erected inspired by the developed forms of Greek art. 
The Via Appia (312 B.c.) became a street of tombs, amongst the most splendid 
of which were those of the Horatii and Curiatii (p. 211), the Scipios (p. 150), 
and Cecilia Metella (p. 210). Within the walls arose the archaic temple of Her- 
cules, the temple of Jupiter Victor (295 B.c.; p. 142), the temple of the Magna 
Mater (191 B.c.; p. 141), the Basilica Emilia (179 B.c.; p. 114), and many other 
edifices whose very ruins have disappeared. On the ancient walls of the first 
citadel was erected the Tabularium (78 B.c.; p. 36), to preserve the laws and 
decrees; on the site of a temple built by Servius Tullius but destroyed by fire 
stood the elegant shrine of Fortuna Virilis (p. 53); while on the left bank of 
the Tiber were founded the great warehouses of the Emporium (193 B.c.} p. P51): 
Julius Caesar adorned the Forum Romanum with the Basilica Julia (p. 117) 
and constructed an additional forum, with a temple of Venus (p. 124). 

Under the Empire the expansion and embellishment of the city took an 
even more rapid development. To Augustus are ascribed the Porticus of Oc- 
tavia (p. 51), the temple of Divus Julius (p. 114), the fine Theatre of Marcellus 
(p. 52), the Forum Augusti (p. 124) with the Temple of Mars Ultor (p. 124), 
a sumptuous mansion on the Palatine (p. 141), his own Mausoleum (p. 72), 
and many other temples. He also restored many buildings, and felt entitled 
to boast that he had transformed a city of brick into a city of marble. Rome, 
which he divided into 14 regiones, had in his reign practically attained the size 
it retained for centuries. From this period dates also the Pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa raised not only the Pantheon (comp. p. 58) but a Temple 
of Neptune in celebration of naval victories and the first Therme (19 B.c.; p. 60) 
in Rome. i 

Tiberius restored the Temple of Castor and Pollux (p. 117) and built the 
Temple of Augustus (p. 119), to which a library was added. Caligula is said to 
have united his imposing palace on the Palatine (p. 140) with the Temple of Ju- 
piter on the Capitoline by a bridge, and he began in 35 a.p. the aqueduct 
which Claudius finished in 49. After a destructive conflagration Nero rebuilt the 
city on a regular plan, and erected an enormous palace of such magnificence that 
it was known as the Domus Aurea (p. 122). He set up, also, a colossus in his 
own honour. To Vespasian were due the Temple of Claudius (p. 147) and the 
Templum Sacre Urbis (p. 120); while he and his son Titus were the builders 
of the Colosseum (72-80; p. 126), the masterpiece of Roman architecture and 
the symbol of the city’s power. Titus built the Therma of Titus and the 
Temple of Vespasian (p. 114), while the Senate and Roman people commem- 
orated his victories in Judea by the Arch of Titus (p. 121). Domitian erected 
the splendid Palace of the Flavians on the Palatine (p. 142), rebuilt the Curia 
(p. 115), and began the Forum of Nerva (p. 124) completed by Nerva in 98. 
Under Trajan the architect Apollodorus designed the Forum of Trajan (p. 124) 
with its famous column and the splendid Basilica Ulpia. 

Hadrian ordered the execution of several important projects, such as the 
erection of the Temple of Venus and Rome (p. 122), of his own mausoleum (p. 154), 
and of the Pons Ailius (p. 154), the restoration of the Pantheon, and (above 
all) the laying out of the famous Villa Adriana at Tivoli (p. 227). Under An- 
toninus the senate decreed the erection of the Temple of Faustina (p. 120), one 
of the most beautiful in the Forum, which was dedicated also to the emperor 
after his death. The victories of Marcus Aurelius are commemorated by the 
famous column (p. 71), erected by the senate and people. 

From this point dates the decadence of Roman architecture. The Arch 
of Septimius Severus (208; p. 116), is, in spite of its imposing mass and rich 
reliefs, inferior to earlier monuments. In 217 Antoninus Caracalla erected his 
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famous Therme (p, 148), eclipsing in size and magnificence all previous erections 
of the kind. From this century date also the Janus Quadrifrons (p. 54), the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense (p.139), the Septizonium of Severus (p. 144), the 
Arch of Gallienus (p. 110), and the so-called Temple of Minerva Medica (p. 139), 
which is in reality the nymphzum of the gardens of Licinius. The new city 
wall built by Aurelian in 270-280, which enclosed also the Pincian and the 
Janiculum, was nearly 12 m. in circuit and had 16 gates and 383 towers. It 
was several times restored and a considerable portion still remains (p. 91). 

At the beginning of the 4th cent. the Temple of Saturn in the Forum, 
which was originally built in 497 B.c. but had been burned down, was rebuilt. 
In 302 Diocletian began the erection of his Therme (p. 96), the largest in Rome, 
which were completed by Constantine in 306. Maxentius built a temple (p. 120) 
and a circus (p. 210) in honour of his son Romulus Maxentius, and began the 
huge basilica in the Forum which Constantine completed (p. 120). The Arch 
of Constantine (c. 315; p. 127) is the last notable specimen of Roman architecture, 
but it owes its statues and reliefs to earlier works. The mausoleum of the 
daughter of Constantine, of about this same period, became the church of Santa 
Costanza (p. 204). The Portico of the Twelve Gods (Porticus Deorum Consentium), 
erected in 367, is probably the latest monument of the ancient pagan cult. 

Art now for a time died out in Rome. The city, devastated by barbarians 
and scourged by conflagrations, became more and more depopulated and ruined, 
until a new force arose to carry on the history of the Eternal City. The Christians 
had been at first compelled to elude persecution by hiding in the Catacombs 
(p. 207), which were at once their cemeteries and their places of worship, But 
when Constantine granted liberty of worship in 313, and when the new creed 
had become the religion of the state under Theodosius (d. 395), the Christians 
began to erect churches and baptisteries, such as the church of St. Pudentiana 
(p. 110), the chapel of St. Petronilla, and the baptistery of San Giovanni (p. 131). 
To the 4th cent. are assigned also Santa Maria in Trastévere (p. 193), Sant’ Alessio 
(p. 152) and Santa Prisca on the Aventine; and tradition attributes to Constan- 
tine, with little evidence except for the first named church, the toundation 
of San Giovanni in Laterano (p. 132), St. Peter’s, San Paolo, Santa, Croce di 
Gerusalemme, Sant’Agnese Fuori, San Lorenzo Fuori, and Santi Pietro e Mar- 
cellino. 

The churches of the 5th cent. include Santa Sabina (p. 152), which retains 
the typical basilican form of the primitive Christian churches; Santo Stefano 
Rotondo (p. 148), Santo Stefano on the Via Latina, and San Teodoro (p. 55). 
Santi Cosma e Damiano (p. 125) dates from the 6th century. To the 7th cent. 
belongs the oratory of San Venanzio, the apse-mosaics in which are the last 
expression of Roman art before it succumbed to Byzantine influence. Santa 
Maria Antiqua (p. 118), and the reconstructed church of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo 
(p. 149), dating from the 8th cent., and the rebuilt church of Santa Maria in 
Domnica (p. 147), the chapel of San Zeno (p. 106), and the church of Santa Ce- 
cilia (p. 192), dating from the 9th cent., are all remarkable for their mosaics. 
The walls of the ‘ Leonine City ’ likewise date from the 9th cent. (see p. 153). 

The characteristic portal at San Cosimato (p. 193) is of the 10th cent., and 
so are also the puteal in the cloisters of San Giovanni in Laterano (p. 135) and 
probably the House of the Crescenzi (p. 54), Santa Maria in Cappella was 
built in the 11th century. The 12th cent. saw, after the devastations of 
Robert Guiscard, the restoration of San Clemente (p. 128), the Quattro Coronati 
(p. 131), Santi Gioyanni e Paolo (p. 146), San Lorenzo in Lucina (p. 71), Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin (p. 53), Santa Maria in Trastévere (p. 193), and Santa Maria 
Nuova (p. 121); and in the same century were.built the cloisters of San Cosimato 
(p. 193), the campanile of Santa Maria Maggiore (p. 107), and the cloisters of 
San Lorenzo Fuori (p. 112). Ait Te i a0] 

In the early 13th cent. San Saba (p. 151). and San Giorgio in Yelabro (p. 54) 
were rebuilt, and the Torre dei Conti (p. 104) and Torre delle Milizie (p. 95) 
were erected, together with a large number of Similar towers, afterwards, pulled 
down, The senator Brancaleone is said to have demolished 140 of these towers 
in 1257, From this century dates also the present basilica of San Lorenzo Fuori 
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(p. 111), the charming cloisters of San Giovanni in Laterano (p. 135) and San 
Paolo (p. 214), the rebuilding of Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio (p. 93), the re 
construction of Santa Maria in Aracceli (p. 44) in the Franciscan Romanesque: 
Gothic style, and the erection of the portal of Sant’Antonio (p. 110) and the 
Cosmatesque chapel of the Sancta Sanctorum (p. 138). Santa Maria sopra 
Minerva (p. 55), built near the close of the century, is the only old church in 
Rome with a Gothic interior. 

To the Renaissance, which appeared late in Rome, we owe the Palazzo 
Capranica (c. 1450) and the severe Palazzo di Venézia (p. 33), which, notwith- 
standing its graceful 15th cent. windows and portals, still retains the aspect 
of a fortress. To the Renaissance belong also the House of Manlius (p. 52), 
the Palazzi Borghese (p. 65), Lovatti, del Governo Vecchio (p. 60), dei Peni- 
tenzieri (p. 156), and Santacroce (p. 51), the church of Sant’Agostino (p. 64), 
the rebuilt Ponte Sisto, the hospital of Santo Spirito (p. 164), with its beautiful 
tower, the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican (p. 186), the rebuilding of San Cosimato 
(p. 193), Santa Maria del Popolo (p. 73), and Santa Maria in Domnica (p. 147), 
and the fagade of Santa Maria sopra Minerva (p. 55). The Palazzo della Can- 
celleria (p. 47) is the masterpiece of the 15th cent. in Rome. In the latter half of 
the century the Mole of Hadrian (p. 154) began to be transformed into a fortress 
and Alexander VI added the Appartamento Borgia to the Vatican (p. 178). 

Pope Julius II (1503-13), who laid the first stone of the new St. Peter’s 
(p. 157) and constructed the Via Giulia (p. 49), initiated a scheme for the en- 
largement of the Vatican (p. 165), and employed Bramante, Michael Angelo, 
and Raphael, the three greatest geniuses of the time, in carrying out his ambitious 
designs. This golden age of Italian art extended into the papacy of Leo X (1513- 
21), and among the monuments that date from it are the little temple of San 
Pietro in Montorio (p. 197), the Palazzo Cenci (p. 52), Santa Maria dell’Anima 
(p. 61), the cloister of Santa Maria della Pace (p. 62), the Palazzo Torlonia 
(p. 156), Santa Maria di Loreto (p. 125), San Giovanni dei Fiorentini (p. 49), 
the Palazzo della Farnesina (p. 195), the Piccola Farnesina (p. 47), and the 
Villa Madama (p. 200). 

To the 16th cent. we owe the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne (p. 47), the 
Palazzo Farnese (p. 50), pethaps the most dignified and impressive in Rome, 
the Porta Santo Spirito, the re-arrangement of the Piazza Campidoglio on Michael 
Angelo’s plan (p. 36), the Palazzo Spada (p. 50), the Villa Medici (p. 90), the 
Casino di Papa Giulio (p. 84), the Casino di Pio IV (p. 191), Michael Angelo’s 
transformation of the great hall of Diocletian’s therme into the church of Santa 
Maria degli Angeli (p. 96) and his erection of the adjoining cloisters, the Palazzo 
Chigi (p. 70), Santa’ Caterina dei Funari (p. 51), the Gest (p. 46), Santa 
Maria in Vallicella (p. 48), the Palazzo del Collegio Romano (p. 67), the Palazzo 
del Quirinale (p. 86); not, however, finished until the reign of Clement XII), 
and many other public and private buildings. 

We thus arrive at Sixtus V (1585-90), an energetic and ambitious pope, 
who did more than any of his predecessors to improve and adorn Rome. He 
not only constructed new long and straight streets (comp. p. 87), but he also 
completed the dome of St. Peter’s, and brought the water of the Acqua Felice 
(p. 87) to the city. The Palazzo Borghese (p. 65) and the church of Sant’Andrea 
della Valle (p. 47) date from the end of the 16th century. i 

It is to the 17th cent. that Rome owes its characteristic aspect to-day, 
due to the imposing character of its baroque edifices. Paul V (1605-21) com- 
pleted and consecrated St. Peter’s and erected the great fountain on the Jani- 
culum (p. 197) for the Acqua Paola, which he had brought to Rome. Urban VIII 
(1623-44) was the patron of Bernini, whose greatest work is the colonnade in 
front of St. Peter’s, completed under Innocent X- and Alexander VII. To this 
period belong the Palazzo Mattei (p.51), the Palazzo Barberini (p. 89), Sant’Igna- 
Zio (p. 68), the Villa Doria-Pamphili (p. 197), the Palazzo Pamphili (p. 63), the 
twin churches in the Piazza del Popolo (p. 73), the Palazzo Altieri (p. 46), the 
Palazzo Montecitorio (p. 65), and the remarkable fountains of Bernini, the 
most striking of which is in the Piazza Navona (p. 63). In the latter half 
of the 17th cent. were built the facade of Santa Maria della Pace (p. 61) and 
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the church of Santa Maria in Campitelli (p. 51). The chief apostle of the 
baroque school was Borromini, who built the church and the dome of the 
University (p. 60), the convent of the Filippini (p. 48), and the campanile and 
apse of Sant’Andrea delle Fratte (p. 92). The Palazzo Doria (p. 66) is another 
striking baroque edifice. 

The somewhat theatrically treated staircase and facade of the Trinita dei 
Monti (p. 90) date from the 18th cent., as do also the facades of San Giovanni 
dei Fiorentini (p. 49) and San Giovanni in Laterano (p. 132), the Fontana di 
Trevi (p. 92), the Villa Albani (p. 201), the Palazzo Corsini (p. 194), the Palazzo 
della Consuita (p. 86), the facade of Santa Maria Maggiore (p. 107), and the 
Palazzo Braschi (p. 47). 

The present appearance of the Piazza del Popolo dates from the pontificate 
of Pius VII (1800-23); Leo XII (1823-29) began the rebuilding of San Paolo 
Fuori (p. 213); and Pius IX (1846~78) erected the Column of the Immaculate 
Conception (p. 92). 

Since Rome became once more the capital of Italy very much has been 
done to improve the convenience and the health conditions of the city, albeit 
at the expense of some of the ancient picturesqueness of the old papal capital. 
Important streets have been laid out or improved; the Tiber has been restrained 
by embankments; the squalid Ghetto has disappeared; and the old quarter 
of Campitelli has made way for the monument of Vittorio Emanuele. New 
quarters have sprung up for the growing population, which has increased by 
over half-a-million sincé 1870; and instead of five bridges spanning the Tiber 
there are now fourteen. Among modern buildings may be mentioned the Palazzo 
delle Esposizioni, the Bank of Italy, the new Government Offices, the Palazzo 
Margherita, the new facade of the Palazzo di Montecitorio, the Galleria Colonna, 
the Synagogue, the Convent of Sant’Anselmo, the Law Courts, the National 
Gallery of Modern Art, the Istituto Internazionale d’Agricoltura, the Policlinico 
or Hospital, the Esedra di Términi, the Palazzo Massimo, and the Términi Station, 
without speaking of the creation of the Archzological Park. 

For the History of Roman Art, see pp. xi-xlix. 
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Various points in early papal history must be regarded as still uncertain: 
thus the evidence for Dioscuros as legitimate pope is perhaps stronger than the 
evidence for Boniface II (No. 55); Leo VIII (No. 132) is an antipope if the de- 
position of John XII (No. 131) was illegal, and if Leo VIII was a legitimate 
pope Benedict V (No. 133) is an antipope; and if the triple deposition of Be- 
nedict IX (No. 146) was. illegal, Sylvester III, Gregory VI, and Clement II 
(Nos, 147, 149, 150) must rank as antipopes. Among the popes named John 
there was never a John XX. The title ‘ pope’ was first assumed by John 
VIII (d. 882); the triple tiara first appears on the sepulchral effigy of Bene- 
dict XII (d, 1138). Adrian IV (d. 1159) was the only English pope, Gregory 
XI (d. 1878) the last French pope, and Adrian VI (d. 1523) the last non- 
Italian pope. [Anacletus II (d. 1138)] was a converted Jew. The fabulous 
* Pope Joan’ is placed been John V (d. 686) and Conon. f 

The names of antipopes and of illegal occupants of the papal chair and 
particulars as to papal tombs imperfectly identified or no longer in existence 
are enclosed in square brackets []. Doubtful dates are printed in italics; conject- 
ural dates are followed by a query (?). The title of each pope is given, together 
with the date of his consecration (for the early popes) or of his election (from 
Gelasius II onward; No. 162), the date of his death, the duration of his pontificate, 
and, so far as possible, his birthplace, family name, and place of interment. 
Martyred popes are indicated by the letter M. Most of the early tombs in the 
old basilica of St. Peter were scattered or lost on the demolition of the church 
by Julius II; but some of the remains of the popes were collected in two os- 
suaries in the Grotte Vaticane (p. 168). 
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St. Peter’s remains are preserved beneath the altar of the Confessio in 
St. Peter’s, held to cover the exact spot of his martyrdom in the Circus of Nero 
(p. 153); and the thirteen following popes are believed to be interred close by. 
Churches mentioned below are in Rome, unless otherwise indicated, 


Began to reign 


1. St. PETER. 42-67 (25 y.), M. | 42 
2. Sr, Linus of Tuscia (Volterra ?), M.; 67-76 (?). | 67 
3. St. ANAcLETUs I, of Rome; M.; 76-88. | 76 
4. St. CLement I, of the Roman Flavian Gens; M.; 88-97 (?). 88 
D. at Cherson (Crimea), relics in San Clemente, 
5. St. Evaristus, of Greece (or of Bethlehem ?); M.; 97-105 (?). | 97 
6. St. ALEXANDER I, of Rome; M.; 105-115 (2). 105 
7. St. Sixtus I, of Rome; M.; 115-125 (?). 115 
8. Sr. TeLespHorus, of Greece; M.; 125-136 (cP aleyny: 125 
9. Sr. Ictnus, of Greece; M.; 136-140 (? 4 y.). | 136 
10, Sr. Pius I, of Italy; M.; 140-155 (? 15 y:)- 140 
Ji. St. Anicerus, of Syria; M.; 155-166 (? 11 y.). 155 
12, St. Sorer, of Campania (Fondi ?); M.; 166-175 (? 8 y.). | 166 
13. St. ELruruertus, of Epirus (Nicopoli ?), 175-189 (15 y.). | 175 
14. Sr. Vicror I, of Africa; M.; 189-199 (ily, 2mo. 10 4d.). 189 
15. Sr. Zepuirinus, of Rome; M.; 199-217 (8 y. 2 mo. 10d.), 199 
Int. near the Cimitero di San Calisto (p. 000). 
16, Sr. Cauixrus I, of Rome;,. M.; 217-222 (5 y.). Int. in the 21? 


Cimitero di Calepodio, on the Via Aurelia Vetus; relics in 
Santa Maria in Trastévere. 
{Hrpporytus, 217-235]. 


17. St. URBAN I, of Rome; M.; 222-230 (8 y.). Int. in the Cimi- 222 
tero di San Calisto; rélics in Santa Cecilia in Trastévere. 

18. St. Pontranus, of Rome; M.;° 2ist July 230-28th Sept. 235 230 
Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in Santa Prassede. 

19. Sr. AnrERus, of Greece; M.; 21st Nov.-3 Jan. 236 (1 mo. 72 d.). 235 
Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in San Silvestro in 
Capite, 

20. St. Fasran, of Rome; M.; 10th Jan. 236-20th Jan. 250 (14 y. 236 


10d.)._ Int. in. the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in Santa 
Prassede (?). 

21. Sr. CorNeLtus, of Rome; M.; March 251-June 253 (2 y. 3 mo. 251 
JO d.). Int. near the Cimitero di San Calisto (p. 000); relics 
in Santa Maria in Trastévere, ¢ 

[Novatran, 251]. : 

22. St, Luctus, of Rome; M.; 25th June 253-5th March 254 ( 8mo. 253 
10 4,). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in Santa 
Cecilia in Trastéyere, 

83, St, StePHEN I, of Rome; M.; 12th May-254-2nd Aug, 257 254 
(3 y. 2 mo, 214.). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; rélics in | 
San Silvestro in Capite. 

24. St. Stxrus II, of Greece (?); M.; 30th Aug. 257-6th Aug. 258 | 257 


(11 mo. 6d.). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in 
San Sisto Vecchio, 


26. St. Dionysius, of Magna Gratcia (?) M.; 22nd July 259-26th Dec. 259 
268 (9 y. 5 mo, 4d.). {Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto]. 
26. St, Fetix I, of Rome; M.; 5th Jan. 269-30th Dec. 274 (5 y. 269 


1imo. 25d.). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto, afterwards 
in Santa Prassede. 

a7. St, Eurycntanus, of Luni; M.: 4th Jan. 275-7 Dec. 283 (8 y. 275, 
11 mo. 3d.). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto; relics in 
Sarzana cathedral. 

28. St. Carus, of Dalmatia (Salona ?); M.; 17th Dec. 283-22nd 283 
April 296 (12 y.4mo. 7 d.). Int. in the Cimitero di San Calisto. 
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29. St. MaRcEeLiinus, of Rome; M.; 30th June 296-25th Oct. 804 ‘| 296 
(8 y. 3 mo. 25 d.). Int. in the Cimitero di Priscilla, Via Sa- | 
laria. 

30. St. Marcettus I, of Rome; M.; 27th May 308-16th Jan. 309 | — 308 


(7 mo. 20d.). Int. in the Cimitero di Priscilla; relics in 
San Marcello. 


831. St. Eusgsius, of Greece; M.; 18th April 309-17th Aug. 309 309 
or 310 (4 mo. or 16 mo.). Int.in the Cimitero di San Calisto. | 
82. Sr. Mircu1apeEs or Multiades, of Africa; M.; 2nd July 311-11th 311 


Jan. (2 y. 6 mo. 8d.). Int. near the Cimitero di San Calisto; | 
relics in San Silvestro in Capite. | 

83. St. SyLvesTER 1, of Rome; 31st Jan. 314-31ist Dec. 335 314 
(21 y. 11.mo.). Int. in the Cimitero di Priscilla; relics in - 
San Silvestro in Capite. 

34. St. Marx, of Rome, 18th Jan. 336-7th Oct. 336 (8 mo. 204d.). 336 
Int. in the Cimitero di Santa Balbina, Via Ardeatina; relics 
in San Marco. 

35. St. Jutrus I, of Rome; 6th Feb. 337-11th April 352 (15 y. 337 
2mo. 6d.). Int. in the Cimitero di Calepodio, Via Aurelia’ | 
Vetus; relics in Santa Maria in Trastévere. 

36. St. LiperIUs, of Rome; 17th May 352-24th Sept. 366 (i4y. | 352 
4mo. 7d.). Int. in the Cimitero di Priscilla. 

(St: Feirx II, 355-22nd Nov. 365. Tomb. Via Aurelia Vetus 

37. Sr. Damasus, of Spain; Ist Oct. 366-11th Dec. 384 (18 y. 366 
2mo. 11d.). Int. in his family tomb, Via Ardeatina; relics 
in San Lorenzo in Damaso. | 

[Ursinus, 366-367]. | 


38. Sr. Srrtcrus, of Rome; Dec. 384-26th Nov. 399 (15 y.). Int. | 384 
above the Cimitero di Priscilla. | 

39. Sr. Anasrasrus I, of Rome; 27th Nov. 399-19th Dec. 401 | 399 
(2y. 21d.). Int. near the Cimitero di San Ponziano, Via 
Portuense. | 

40. St. Innocent I, of Albano; 22nd Dec. 401-12th March 417 401 

: (15 y. 2mo. 21d.). Int. near the Cimitero di San Ponziano. 

41. St. Zostmus, of Greece; 18th March 417-26th Dec. 418 (9 mo. 417 
9d.). Int. on the Via Tiburtina, near the tomb of St. Laurence. 

42. Sr. Bonirace I, of Rome; 29th Dec. 418-4th Sept. 422 (3 y. © 418 


8mo. 6d.). Int. in the Cimitero di Santa Felicita. 
[EuLarius, 27th Dec. 418-3rd April 419}. 


43, St. Cerestin I, of Campania; 10th Sept. 422-27th July 432 _ 422 
’" (y. 10 mo. 17d.). Int. above the Cimitero di Priscilla. 
44. Sr. Srxtus III, of Rome; 3rd July (?) 432-1914 Aug. 440 ~ 432 


(8y. 10d.). Int. on the Via Tiburtina, near the tomb of 


~ St. Laurence. P 
45, St. LEo I the Great, of Tusculum; 29th Sept. 440—-10th Nov. 440 


461 (21 y. 1 mo. 13d.). Int. under the portico of St. Peter’s; 
relics in St. Peter’s (p. 000). 

46. Sr. Hivary, of Sardinia; 19th Nov. 461-29th Feb. 468 (6 y. 461 
3mo. 10d.). Int. on the Via Tiburtina, near the tomb of 
St. Laurence. ; 


47. Sr. Stmpicius, of Tivoli; 3rd March 468-10th March 483 468 
(15 y. 7d.). -[Int. under the portico of “St. Peter’s]. 
48. St. Ferxrix III (II), of Rome, of the Gens Anicia; 13th March 483 


” 483-Ist March 492 (8 y. 11 mo. 17d.).’ [Int. in°San Paolo 
Fuori le Mura]. : 


49. Sr. GeLastus I, of Africa; 1st March 492-21st Nov. 496 (44. 492 
8 mo. 18d.). Int, under the portico of St. Peter's. 
50, Sr. Anastasius II, of Rome; 24th Nov. 496-19th Nov. 498 496 


(Ly. 11 mo, 24d,), Int. in St. Peter’s. 
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51. St. Symmacuus, of Sardinia; 22nd Nov. 498-19th July 514 (15 498 

y- 7mo. 27d.). [Int. in St. Peter’s]. 
[Laurentius, Noy. 498-505]. 


52. St. Hormispas, of Frosinone; 20th July 514—6th Aug. 523 514 
(9y. 174d.). [Int. under the portico of St. Peter’s]. 
53. St. Joun I, of Tusculum; M.; 18th Aug. 523-18th May 526 523 


(2 y. 9 mo. 16d.),- Died at Ravenna; [int. under the portico 
of St. Peter’s]. 


54. St. Ferix IV (III), of Samnium (Benevento ?); 12th July 526- 526 
22nd Sept. 530 (4 y. 2 mo. 12d.). [Int. under the portico of 
St. Peter’s}. 

55. Bonirace II, of Rome; 22nd Sept. 530-7th Oct. 532 (2 y.26d.). | 530 


{Int. under the portico of St. Peter's]. ' 
[Dioscuros, 7th Sept. 530-14th Oct. 530]. 
56. Joun II, of Rome; 2nd Jau. 533-8th May 535 (2 y. 4 mo. 6 d.). 533 


[Int. under the portico of St. Peter’s}. 

57. St. AGAPETUS, of Rome; 13th May 535-22nd April 536 (11 mo. 535 
8d.). Died at Constantinople; [int. under the portico of 
St. Peter’s]. ; 

58. Sr. Sirvertus, of Frosinone; M.; ist or 8th June 536-deposed 536 


1ith March 537 (10 mo. 3 d.). Died in exile on the island of 
Ponza 588 (?). [Int. on the island of Ponza]. 

59. ViciLius, of Rome; June 538 (?)—-7th June 555 (but elected 29th | 538(?) 
March.537) (18 y. 2mo. 9 d.). Died at Syracuse; int. at 
Rome [in the Cimitero di Priscilla]. 


60. Peracius I, of Rome; 16th April 555-4th March 561 (5 y. | 555 
10 mo. 18d.). [Int. under the portico of St. Peter’s]. 

61. Joun III, of Rome; 17th July 561-13th July 574 (12 y. 11 mo. 561 
26d.) [Tomb in St. Peter’s}. 

62. Benepicr I, of Rome; 2nd June 575-30th July 579 (4 y. 1 mo. 575 
28d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. | 

68. PeLacius II, of Rome; 26th Nov. 579-7th Feb. 590 (10 y. | 579 
2mo. 10d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

64. St. GReGory I the Great, of Rome, of the Gens Anicia; 3rd 590 


Sept. 590-12th March 604 (13 y. 6 mo. 10 d.). Tomb and relics 
in St. Peter’s (Cappella Clementina). 


65. SABINIANUS, of Tusculum; 18th Sept. 604-22nd Feb. 606 (1 y. 604 
5 mo. 9d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. ; 

66. Bontrace III, of Rome; 19th Feb. 607-12th Nov. 607 (8 mo. | 607 
22 d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s}. 

67. St. Bontracr IV, of Marsi (Valeria ?); 25th Aug. 608-8th 608 


May 615 (6 y. 8 mo. 13 d.). Tomb in St. Peter’s; transferred 
to the new basilica, altar of St. Thomas. | 


68. St. Dropatus I, of Rome; 19th Oct. 615-8th Nov. 618 (Bayey | 615 
20d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. | 

69. Bonirace V, of Naples; 23rd Dec. 619-25th Oct. 625 (5 y- |. 619 
10 mo. 2d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

70. Honortus I, of Campania; 27th Oct. 625-12th Oct. 638 (Loy aa 625 


limo. 17d.). [Int. in Sant’Agnese, Via Nomentana]. 


71. SEVERINUS, of Rome; 28th May 640-2nd Aug. 640 (2 mo, 4 d.). 640 
(Tomb in St. Peter’s]. : 

72. Joun IV, of Dalmatia; 24th Dec. 640-12th Oct, 642 (1 y. 9 mo. 640 
18d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

73. Turopore I, of Greece; 24th Nov. 642-14th May 649 (6 y. 5 mo. 642° 
18d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. ; a ‘ 

74. St. Martin I, of Todi; M.; July-649. — deposed and exiled 649 


17th June 653 — 16th Sept. 655 (6 y. 1 mo. 26 d.). Died at 
Sebastopol; relics in San Martino ai Monti. 7 
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75. St. Eucenius I, of Rome; Sept. 655-2nd June 657 (2 y. 9 mo. 655 
24d.); consecrated 10th Aug. 654. [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

76. St. ViTALian, of Segni; 30th July 657-27th Jan. 672 (14 y. 657 
6mo.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

77. Deopatus II, of Rome; iith April 672-17th June 676 (4 y. 672 
2mo. 5d.), [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

78. Donus, of Rome; 2nd Nov. 676-11th April 678 (1 y. 5 mo. 10 d.). 676 
[Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

79. St. AGATHO, of Sicily; 27th June 678-10th Jan. 681 (2 y. 6 mo. 678 

_ 14d.),. [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

80. Sr. Leo II, of Sicily; 17th Aug. 682—3rd July 683 (10 mo. 17 d.). 682 
Tomb and relics in St. Peter’s (Cappella della Colonna). 

81. St. Benepicr II, of Rome; 26th June 684—8th May 685 (10 mo. 684 
12d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

82. JouN V, of Antioch; 23rd July 685-2nd Aug. 686 (1 y. 9d.). 685 
{Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

83. Conon, of Thrace; 21st Oct. 686-21st Sept. 687 (11 mo.). [Tomb | 668 


in St. Peter’s]. 
(TuHEopore, 22nd Sept. 687-Oct. 687]. 
[PascHaL, 20th Sept. 692]. 


84. Sr. Sercius I, of Palermo; 15th Dec. 687-8th Sept. 701 (13 y.. | 687 
8 mo. 28d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

85. Joun VI, of Greece; 30th Oct. 701-11th Jan. 705 (3 y. 2 mo. 701 
12d.). [Tomb. in St. Peter’s]. 

86. Joun VII, of Greece; 1st March 705-18th Oct. 707 (2 y. 7 mo. 205 
17d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

87. Sisinnius, of Syria; 15th Jan. 708-4th Feb. 708 (20d.). 708 

88. Constantius, of Syria; 25th March 708-9th April 715 (7 y. 708 
15 d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

89. St. Grecory II, of Rome; 19th May 715-11th Feb. 731 (15 y. 715 
8mo. 24d.), [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

90. Sr. Grecory III, of Syria; 18th March 731-10th Des. 741 731 
10 y. 8mo. 24d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

91. Sr. ZacHarias, of Greece; 10th Dec. 741-22nd March 752 (10 y. 741 

. 8mo. 15d.).. [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

92. STEPHEN II, of Rome; 23rd March 752-25th March 752 (3 d.) 752 
Burial place unknown. 

93. St. STEPHEN III, of Rome; 26th March 752-26th April 757 752 
(5 y. 29d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

94. Sr. Pau I, of Rome; 26th May 757-28th June 767 (10 y. 1 mo. | 757 


2d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s}. 
[ConsTanTINE II, 28th June 767-6th Aug. 768]. 
[Puiip, elected 31st July 768]. 


95. STEPHEN III, of Sicily; 7th Aug. 768-3rd Feb. 772 (3 y. 5 mo. 768 
28d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. . 
96. Aprian I, of Rome; 9th Feb. 772-26th Dec. 795 (23 y. 10 mo. 772 


17d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]; epitaph, dictated by Charle- 
magne, under the portico of St. Peter’s]. 


97. Sr. Leo III, of Rome; 27th Dec. 795-12th June 816 (20 y. 795 
5 mo. 16d.).. Tomb. and relics in St. Peter’s (Cappella della 
Colonna). : 

98. St. STEPHEN V, of Rome; 22nd June 816-24th (?) Jan. 817 816 

.. (7 mo.). .[Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

99. St. Pascuar I, of Rome; 25th Jan. 817-16th Feb. 824 (7 y. 817. 

“. 174.), [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

100,. Eucenzus. II, of Rome; 21st Feb. 824—Aug. 827 (3 y. 2 (?) mo. 824. 
23 (?) d.). 

101. vee of Rome; Aug. (?) 827-Sept: (?) 827 (1 mo. 10 d.). 827. 


Burial place unknown. 
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102. Grecory IV, of Rome; 29th March 828-Jan. 844 (16 y.). 828 
[Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

[Joun, 844]. 

103. Sercrus II, of Rome; Jan. 844-27th Jan. 847 (By.). [Tomb | 844 
in St. Peter’s]. 

104. St. Leo IV, of Rome; 10th April 847-17th July 855 (8 y- 847 
3 mo. 6d.), Tomb and relics in St. Peter’s (Cappella della 
Colonna), 

[ANaAsTAsIus, 855]. 

105. St. Brnepicr III, of Rome; 6th Oct. 855-17th April 858 855 
(2 y. 6mo. 10d.). [Tomb in St. Peter's]. 

106. St. Nicnoras I, THE Great, of Rome; 24th April 858-13th | 858 


Nov. 867 (9 y. 6 mo. 20 d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]; epitaph in 
the Grotte Vaticane, | 


107.'Apr1An II, of Rome; 14th Dec. 867-14th Dec. 872 (5 y.). 867 
{Tomb in St. Peter’s]; epitaph in the Grotte Vaticane. 

108. Joun VIII, of Rome; 14th Dec. 872-16th Dec, 882 (10 y. 2 d.). 872 
[Tomb in St. Peter’s]: | 

109. Marinus I (Martin II), of Gallesium; 16th Dec. 882-15th May 882. 
884 (1 y. 5 (?) mo.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s}. 

110. St. ApriAn III, of Rome;* 17th May 884-17th Sept. 885 884 
(Ly. 4mo.). Tomb at Nondntola. 

111.’ STEPHEN VI, of Rome; Sept. 885-Sept. 891 (Gy. 9" (2) dey. 885 
{Tomb in St. Peter’s}. 

112.-Formosus, bishop of Porto; - 6th’ Oct. 891—4th April 896 (4 y. 891 
6mo.), Thrown into the Tiber. ide 

113, Bontrace VI, of Gallesium; April 896-April 896 (15 d.). | 896 

114. StepHEN VII, of Rome; May 896-Aug. 897 (ly. 3mo.), 896 

,.__Strangled in prison. 2 
115. Romanus, of Gallesium; Aug. 897-end of Nov. 897 (3 mo. 897 
223 d:). | 
116.°THEopore II, of Rome; “Dec: 897-Dec. 897 (20 d.). 897 
117. Joun IX, of Tivoli; Jan. 898-Jan. 900 (2 y. 15d.). [Tomb 898 
= in St. Peter’s]. 
118. Benepicr IV, of Rome; Feb. 900—end of July 903 (8 y. 6 (?) mo. 900 
2 15d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 
119. Leo V, of Ardea; end of July 903-Sept. 903 (1 mo, 27 d.). 903 


Deposed and imprisoned.” [Int. in St. John Lateran). 
(CHRISTOPHER, of Rome; 903, deposed in Jan. 904]. 


120.’ Srratus III, of Rome; 29th Jan. 904-14th April 911 (7 y. 904 
3mo. 16d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 
121. Anasrastus III, of Rome; April 911-June 913 (2 y. 2 mo.). SOTt 
: [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 
122. "are of Sabina; end of July 913-Feb. 914 (6 ? mo. ° 913 
Sion | 
123. Joun X, of Ravenna; March 914-May 928 (14 y. 2 mo. ? d.). 914 
Strangled in prison. [Int. in St> John Lateran]. 
124. Leo VI, of Rome; May 928-Dec. 928 (7mo.5d.). [Tomb in’ | 928 
" St. Peter's. : : 
125. StypHEN VIIT, of Rome; Jan. 929-Feb. 931 (2 y- 1 mo. 12-d.). 928 
126. Joun XI, of Rome; son of Pope Sergius and Marozia; March 931 
931—Dec. 935 (4 y. 10 mo.).” Died in prison, ae ‘ 
127. Ino VII; 3rd (?) Jan. 936-13th (?) July 939 (3 y! 6 mo: 10 d.). 936 
128. StepHen IX, of Germany (?); - 14th (?) July 939-end of: Oct. 939 
..._ (By. 3 (?) mo. 15 d.). ; 
129. Marinus II (Martin IIT), of Rome; 30th (?) Oct. 942-May 946 942 
meq <\2 Yeno mon dard): 
130. Acaprrus, of Rome; 10th May 946—Dec. 955 (9 y. 7 mo. 10 d.), 946 


[Int. in St. John Lateran}. 
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131. Joun XII, Ottaviano, of the family of the Counts of Tusculum, 
aged 18 y.; 16th (?) Dec. 955-deposed 4th Nov. 963-14th 
May 964 (8 y. 4mo. 28 (?) d.). [Int. in St. John Lateran]. 

132. Lzo VIII, of Rome; 6th Dec. 963—-ist March 963 (1 y. 3 mo). 

133. BENEDIcT V, Grammatico, of Rome; 22nd (?) May 964-expelled 
from the pontifical see 3rd June 964; died at Bremen 4th July 
966 (1-(?) y. 1(?) mo. 2d.). Int. first in Bremen, afterwards 
in Rome (church unknown). 

134. Joun XIII, of Rome; 1st Oct. 965-5th Sept. 972 (6 y. 11 mo. 
5d.). [Int. in San Paolo Fuori le Mura]. 

185. Benepicr VI, of Rome; 19th Jan. 973—-June 974 (1 y. 6 mo.). 
Strangled in prison. 

[Bontrace VII, Francone, of Rome; June-July 974 for the first 
time]. 

136. Brnepict VII, of the family of the Counts of Tusculum, of 
Rome; Oct. 974-10th July 983 (9 y. ?). Tomb in Santa Croce 
in Gerusalemme. 

137. Joun XIV, of Pavia; Dec. 983-20th Aug. 984; killed by 
Francone (Boniface VII).- [Int. in St. John Lateran]. 
[Bontrace VII, Francone; for the second time, Aug. 984—July 985]. 
138. Joun XV, of Rome; Aug. 985-March 996 (10 y. 7 mo.). } 
189. Grecory V, Bruno, of the family of the Counts of Carinthia; 
8rd May 996-18th Feb. 999 (2 y. 9 mo. 15 (?) d.). Tomb (an 
ancient Christian sarcophagus) now in the Grotte Vaticane. 

[Joun XVI, John Philagathus, of Greece; April. 997-Feb. 998]. 

140. SyLvEsTER II, Gerbert of Aurillac, Auvergne; 2nd April 999- 
12th May 1003 (4y. 1mo. 9(?) d.). [Tomb in St. John 
Lateran; epitaph in the S. aisle]. 

141. Joun XVII, Secco, of Rome; June (?) 1003-6th Nov. 1003 
(5 mo. 25d.). [Tomb in St. John Lateran]. 

142. Joun XVIII, of Rapagnano; Jan. (?) 1004—July (?) 1009 (5 y. 
6 (?) mo.). [Tomb in San Paolo fuori le Mura]; epitaph in 
the convent. 

143. Sercius IV, of Rome; 31st July 1009-12th May 1012 (2 y. 
9m. 12d.). [Tomb in St. John Lateran]; epitaph in the 
S. aisle. 

144. Benepicr VIII, of the family of the Counts of Tusculum, of 
Rome; 18th May 1012-9th April 1024 (11 y. 10 mo. (?) 21d.). 

{Grecory, 1012]. 

145. Joun XIX, of Rome, brother of Benedict VIII; April or May 
1024-1032 (8 y. ?). 

146. Brnrpicr IX, of Rome of the family of the Counts of Tus- 
cany; elected (at 20 y. of age) for the ist time in 1032-de- 
posed in Dec. 1044 (12 y. 4 mo. 20d.). 

147. Syivester III, John, bishop of Sabina; 20th Jan. 1045— 
deposed 10th March 1045 (1 mo. 19d.). ? 


148. Brnepicr IX, elected for the 2nd time 10th March 1045, de- ; 


posed ist May 1045 (1 mo. 21 d.). 
149. Grecory VI, Gratian, of Rome; 5th May 1045-deposed 20th 
Dec. 1046 (1 y. 7 mo, 15d.); died 1047. > 
150. Clement II, Suidger, bishop of Bamberg; 25th Dec. 1046- 
+ died at Pésaro 9th Oct. 1047 (9 mo. 16 d.). Tomb in Bamberg 
Cathedral. pe foe P . 

151. Brenepicr IX, elected for the 3rd time 8th Nov. 1047—-deposed 
“!). 47th’ July 1048 (8'mo. 9d.). Tomb in the monastery of 
St. Nilus at Grottaferrata. ce all 
152. Bamasus II, Poppo, bishop of Brixen, Bavaria; 17th July 
5 104849th Aug. 1048 (23d.). Died at Palestrina. [Tomb in 

St. John Lateran]. ne 
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153. St. Leo IX, Bruno, of Germany, bishop of Toul; 12 Feb. 1049- 1049 
19th April 1054 (6 y. 2mo. 7d.j. Int. in St. Peter’s and 
transferred to the new basilica. 

154. Victor II, of Germany, bishop of Eichstadt; 16th April 1055- 1055 
28th July 1057 (2 y. 8 mo. 18 (?) d.). Died at Arezzo; tomb 
at Florence, 

155. StrepHEN X, of Germany; 2rd Aug. 1057-29th March 1058 | 1057 
(7 mo. 26d.). Died and int. in Florence [in the church of 
Santa Reparata, afterwards in the crypt of Santa Maria del 


Fiore]. | 
[BenEepict X, of Rome; 5th April 1058, deposed 24th Jan. 1059, 1058 
Tomb in Santa Maria Maggiore]. 
156. Nrcworas II, Gherardus of Burgundy; 24th Jan. 1059-27th (?) |. 1059. 


July 1061 (2 y. 6 mo. 3 d.). 

157. ALEXANDER II, Anselmo of Milan; 30th 1061—21stApril. 1073 1061 
(11 y. 6 mo. 22d). [Tomb in St. John Lateran]. 

{Honortus II, 28th Oct. 1061-31st May 1072]. 

158. St. Grecory VII, Ildebrando di Bonizio Aldobrandeschi, of 
Sovana; 22nd April 1073-25th May 1085 (12 y. 1 mo. 34.). 1073 
Tomb in Salerno Cathedral. T 

{(CLement III, Ghiberto; 25th Jan. 1080-Sept. 1100]. : 

159. Victor III, Desiderio Epifani, of Benevento; elected 24th 1086 
May 1086, consecrated 9th May 1087-16th Sept. 1087 (4 mo. 
7d.). Tomb at Monte Cassino, 

160. B. Ursan IJ, of Rheims; 12th March 1088-29th July 1099 1088 
(11 y. 4mo, 17d.). [Tomb in St. Peter's]. : 

161. Pascuar II, Raniero, of Bieda; 14th Aug. 1099-21st Jan. 1118 1099 
(18 y. 5mo. 7d.). [Tomb in St. John Lateran]. | 

(THEOvoRIc, Sept.—Dec. 1100; epigraph in the cemetery of La Cava). 

[ALBert, Feb.—March 1102]. 

[SyLvesTER IV, 18th Nov. 1105-12th April 1111}. ; 

162. GeLasius II, Giov. Caetani, of Gaeta; 24th Jan. 1118-28th 1118 
Jan. 1119 (1y. 4d,). (Tomb in the Cathedral at Cluny]. 

[Grecory VIII, Maurice Bourdain, of Limoges, 8th March 1118, 
deposed April 1121]. 

163. Catixrus II, Gui de Bourgogne, of Quingey; 2nd Feb. 1119- 1119 
13th Dec. 1124 (5 y.10 mo. 11 d.). [Tomb. in St. John Lateran]. 

164. Honorius II, Lamberto Scannabecchi, of Fanano (Médena); 
15th Dec. 1124-13th Feb. 1130 (5 y. Lmo. 28d.). Died [and 
buried] in the monastery of Sant’Andrea. 

165. Innocenr II, Gregorio Papareschi, of Trastévere; 14th Feb, 1130 
1130-24th Sept. 1143 (13 y. 7 mo. 10 d.). Int. in St: John 
Lateran; transferred in 1617 to Santa Maria in Trastévere 
(monument of 1849) where the original epitaph is under the 


1124 


portico. 
[AnacLetus II, Pierleone, a converted Jew; 14th Feb. 1130-23rd 
Jan. 1138). 
{Victor IV, Gregorio; elected 15th March 1138, deposed 29th 
May 1138}. 
166. CeLestin II, Guido, of Citta di Castello; 26th Sept, 1143- 1143 


8th March 1144 (5 mo. 12d.)._ [Tomb in St. John. Lateran]. } 

167. Luctus II, Caccianemici dell’Orso, of Bologna; 12th March 1144 
Bees Feb. 1145 (11 mo. 4d.). [Tomb in St. John La- 

eran]. 

168. Eucenrus III, Bernardo Paganelli, of Montemagno (Pisa);15th | 1145 
Heb. snk i July 1153 (8 y. 4mo. 23 d.). [Tomb in St, 
eter’s]. = e . 

169. Anastasius IV, Corrado, of the -Subura, Rome; 12th July |. 1153, 
1153-8rd Dec, 1154 (lyr. 4mo. 24d.). [Int. in St, John 
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Lateran], in the porphyry sarcophagus St. Helena (now in | 
the Vatican). | 

170. Aprian IV, Nicolas Breakspeare, of Bedmond (Hertford- | 1154 
shire, England); 4th Dec. 1154—-1st Sept. 1159 (4y. 8 mo. | 
28d.). Died at Anagni; tomb in St. Peter’s; sarcophagus | 
in the Grotte Vaticane (tablet, 1925). 

171. ALEXANDER III, Rolando Bandinelli, of Siena; 7th Sept. 1159- | 1159 
80th Aug. 1181 (21 yr. 11 mo. 23d.). Died at Civita Ca- 
stellana; tomb in St. John Lateran; epitaph in the S. aisle, 
on a monument commissioned by Alexander VII. | 

[Victor IV (V), Ottaviano; 7th Oct. 1159-20th April 1164]. | 

[Pascua III, Guido da Crema; 22nd April 1164-20th Sept. 1168]. | 

{[Catrxtus III, John of Strimio; Sept. 1168, abdicated 29th Aug. | 
1178]. 

{Innocent III, Lando Frangipane of Sezza, elected 29th Sept. 1179, | 
deposed in Jan. 1180]. | 

172. Lucius ITI, Ubaldo Allucingoli, of Lucca; 1st Sept. 1181-25th | 1180 
Nov. 1185 (4y. 2 mo. 24d.). Died in exile at Verona, int. | 
in the cathedral of Verona (tomb of 1383). | 

173. Urpan III, Uberto Crivelli, of Milan; 25th Nov. 1185-20th | 1185 
Oct. 1187 (1 y. 10 mo. 25d.), Died at Ferrara; int. in the | 
cathedral of Ferrara (sarcophagus of 1305). 

174. Grecory VIII, Alberto di Morva, of Benevento; 21st Oct.1187- | . 1187 
17th Dec. 1187 (1 mo. 27d.). Int, in thé cathedral of Pisa 
(sarcophagus destroyed in 1595). | 

175. CLemenT III, Paolino Scolare, of Rome; 19th Dec. 1187-March 1187 
1191 (3 y. 3mo. ?d.). [Tomb in St. John Lateran]. 


176. CELEstIn III, Giacinto Bobone Orsini, of Rome; 30th March 1191 
1191-8th Jan. 1198 (6y. 9mo. 9d.). [Tomb in St. John 
Lateran]. 

177. Innocent III, of Anagni; 8th Jan. 1198-16th July 1216 (18 y. | 1198 


6mo. 8d.). Died at Perigia; remains transferred from Pe- 
rigia cathedral to St. John Lateran in 1891 (tomb by Giu- 
seppe Luchetti). 

178. Honortus III, Cencio Savelli, of Rome; elected at Perigia, 1216 
18th July 1216-died at Rome, 18th March 1227 (10 y. 8 mo.). 
Tomb in Santa Maria Maggiore. H 

179. GrEGory IX, Ugolino, of Anagni; elected at the age of 86; 1227 
19th March 1227-22nd Aug. 1241 (14 y. 5 mo. 3 d.). [Tomb 
in St. Peter’s]. 

180. CeLestin IV, Castiglione, of Milan; 25th Oct. 1241-10th Nov. | 1241 
1241 (16d.), [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 

181. Innocent IV, Sinibaldo de’ Fieschi, of Genoa; 25th June 1243 
1243-7th Dec. 1254 (11 y. 5 mo. 12d,). Died and int. at 
Naples (monument in San Gennaro, Naples, p. 269). 

182. ALexanpeErR IV, Orlando, of Anagni; 12th Dec. 1254-25th May _ | 1254 
1261 (6 y. 5 mo. 13d.). Died at Viterbo and [int. in Viterbo 
cathedral]. 

183. UrBAN IV, Hyacinthe Pantaléon de Court Palais, of Troyes; | 1261 
elected at Viterbo 29th Aug. 1261; died at Pertigia 2nd Oct. 
1264 (3 y. 1mo, 3d.). Tomb in the cathedral of Pertigia. 

184. Clement IV, Gui Foulquois Le Gros, of St-Gilles; elected at 1265 
Viterbo 5th Feb. 1265-died at Viterbo 29th Nov. 1268 (3 y. 
9 mo. 24d.). Int. at Viterbo in Santa Maria in Gradi, after- 
wards in San Francesco (mon. by Pietro Oderisio). _ 

185. Grecory X, Teobaldo Visconti of Piacenza; elected at Viterbo 
ist Sept. 1271-died at Arezzo 10th Jan. 1276 (4y. 4mo. 
10 d.). Tomb in the cathedral of Arezzo (monument by Agost.’ |. 
di Giovanni and Angelo di Ventura da Siena). tn 


1271 
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186. Innocent V, Pierre, of La Tarentaise; 21st Jan. 1276-22nd 1276 
June 1276 (5 mo, 1d.). {Tomb in St. John Lateran]. 

187. Aprian V, Ottobono de’ Fieschi, of Genoa; elected at Viterbo 1276 


1ith July 1276-18th Aug. 1276 (1 mo. 7d.). Tomb at Viterbo 
in San Francesco (mon. by Arnolfo di Cambio). 

188. JoHn XXI, Pietro di Giuliano, of Lisbon; elected at. Viterbo 1276 
8th Sept. 1276-20th May 1277 (8 mo. 12d.). Tomb in the 
cathedral of Viterbo (mon. of 19884). 

189. Nicnoras III, Giovanni Gaetano Orsini, of Rome; elected at 1277 
Viterbo 25th Noy. 1277-died at Soriano nel Cimino 22nd Aug. 
1280 (2 y. 8 mo. 28d.). Tomb in St. Peter’s (sarcophagus in 
the Grotte Vaticane). 

190. Martin IV, Simon de Brion, of La Brie; elected at ‘Viterbo 1281 
22nd Feb. 1281-died at Perigia 28th March 1285 (3 y. 1 mo. 
6d.). Tomb in Pertigia cathedral. 

191. Honortus IV, Savelli, of Rome; elected at Pertigia 2nd April 1285 
1285-8rd April 1287 (2 y. 1d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]; sar- 
cophagus with recumbent statue, in Santa Maria Aracceli: | 

192. NicoLas IV, Girolamo Masci, of Lisciano di Ascoli; 15th Feb. 1228 
1228-4th April 1292 (4 y. 1 mo. 13 d.).. Tomb in Santa Maria 
Maggiore (mon.; by Leonardo da Sarzana from designs by | 

_ . Dom. Fontana). F 

193. St, CeLestin V, Pietro Angeleri dal Morrone, of Isérnia, 5th 1294 
July 1294-abdicated 13th Dec. 1294. (5 mo. 8 a.). Died at 
Sulmona 19th May 1296. Int. at Sulmona, afterwards in 
Santa Maria Collemaggio, at Aquila (mon. by Girol. da Vi- 
cenza, 1571). °° bg 

194. Boniracr VIII, Benedetto Gaetani, of Anagni; 24th Dec. 1294- 1294 
11th or 12th Oct. 1303 (8 y. 9 mo. 17 d.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]; 
sarcophagus, with recumbent figure, in the Grotte Vaticane. 

195. St. Beneprcr XI, Niccolé Boccasini, of Treviso; 22nd Oct. | 1303 
1303-died at Pertgia 7th July 1304 (8 mo. 16d.). Mon. in | 
San Domenico, Pertigia (mon. by Lorenzo Maitani or Nic. 
di Nuzzo). | 

196. Clement V, Bertrand de Got, of Villandraut, near Bordeaux; 1405 
elected at Peraigia 5th June 1305, died at Roquemaure 14th 
April 1314 (8 y. 10 mo. 15 d.).° Int. at Uzeste, Gascony 
(tomb of 1359). 

197. Joun XXII, D’Euse, of Cahors; elected at Avignon 7th Aug. 1316 
1316—died at Avignon 4th Dec. 1334 (18 y. 3 mo. 29 d.).. Tomb 
in the cathedral of Avignon. 

[NicHotas V, Pietro da Corvara, 12th May 1328-25th Aug. 1330]. 
198. Benepicr XII, Jacques Fournier, of Saverdun, near Toulouse, 1334 
20th Dec. 1334-25th April 1342°(7 y. 4mo.), Tomb in the | 

cathedral of Avignon (mon. by Jean Lavenier; destroyed); | 

199. Cement VI, Pierre Roger de Beaufort, of Chateau Maumont, 1342 
near Limoges, 7th May 1342-6th Dec. 1352 (10 y. 6 mo. 29 d.). 
Tomb at La Chaise-Dieu, Auvergne (mon. destroyed, only the 
Sarcophagus remains). 

200. Innocent VI, Etienne d’Aubert, of Mont, near Limoges; 18th 1352 
Dec. 1352-12th Sept.’ 1362 (9 y. 8mo. 25 d.).. Tomb in the 
Carthusian Monastery of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon (mon. partly 
destroyed). : : 

201. UrBAN-V, Guillaume de Grimoard, born in the chateau of 1362 
Grisac, near Mende in Languedoc; Oct. 1862-19th Dec. 1370 
(8 y. 1mo:). Tomb in the Abbey ‘of St, Victor, Marseilles 
(monument partly destroyed; “only the recumbent figure now ~ 
remains). - e i eerarins ; : | 

202. Grecory XI, Pierre’ Roger de- Beaufort, nephew of Clem- 
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ent VII, born at Chateau Maumont, near Limoges; elected 
at Avignon 30th Dec. 1370-died at Rome 27th March 1378 
(7 y. 2mo. 27d.). Mon. in Santa Francesca Romana. 
203. Ursan VI, Bartolomeo Prignano, of Naples; 8th April 1373— 1378 
15th Oct. 1389 (11 y. 6 mo. 7d.). Tomb in St. Peter’s (mon. 
transferred to the Grotte Vaticane). 


204. Bontrace IX, Pietro Tomacelli, of Naples; 2nd Nov. 1389- 1389 
ist Oct. 1404 (14 y. 11 mo.). [Tomb in St. Peter’s]. 
205. InNocent VII, Cosimo Migliorati, of Sulmona; 17th Oct. 1404— 1404 


6th Nov. 1406 (2 y. 20d.). [Tomb.in St. Peter’s];  sarco- 
phagus in. the Grotte Vaticane. 
206. Grrecory XII, Angelo Correr, of Venice; 30th Nov. 1406- 1406 
abdicated. 4th June 1415, died at Recanati 17th Oct. 1417 
(8 y. 6mo.4d.). Tomb in the cathedral at Recanati. 
[Popes at Avignon: 

[Crement VII, Robert of Geneva; elected at Fondi 20th Sept. 
1378-16th Sept 1394]. 

[Benevicr XIII, Pedro de Luna, of Aragon; 28th Sept. 1394— 
23rd May 1423]. 

[Antipopes at Avignon: 

{CLement VIII, Mufioz of Barcelona; 10th June 1423-16th 
July 1429). 

[Benepict XIV, Garnier; 12th Nov. 1425-1430 (?)]. 

[Popes at Pisa: 

[ALEXANDER V, Pietro Filargo, of Candia; 26th June 1409- 
3rd May 1410. Tomb in San Francesco, Bologna; mon. by 
Sperandio da M4antova]. 

{JoHN XXIII, Baldassare Cossa, of Naples; 17th May 1410, | 
deposed 29th May 1415-died at Florence 23rd Dec. 1419. 
Tomb in the Baptistery, Florence; mon. by Donatello and 
Michelozzo]. 

207. Martin V, Oddone Colonna, of Rome; elected (aged 50) at 1417 
Constance, 11th Noy. 1417-20th Feb. 1431 (13 y. 3 mo. 9 d.). 
Tomb in St. John Lateran (by Simone di Giovanni Ghini). 
208. Eucrentius IV, Gabriele Condulmero of Venice; elected (aged 48) 1431 
8rd March 1431-23rd Feb. 1447 (15 y. 11 mo. 20d.). Int. 
in St. Peter’s; whence the mon. (by Isaia da Pisa) has: been 
transferred to the refectory of the Congregation of San Giorgio 
in Alga, an ancient convent adjoining San Salvatore in Lauro. 
[FeLt1x V, Amadeus, Duke of Savoy; 5th Nov. 1439-7th April 1449; 
‘ d. 1451 at the Chateau de Ripaille, on the Lake of Geneva]. ‘ 
209. NicHoLas V, Tommaso Parentucelli, of Sarzana; elected 1447 
(aged 49) 6th March 1447-24th March 1455. (8 y. 18d.). 
Tomb in St. Peter’s (sarcophagus with recumbent figure and 
fragments of the monument, in the: Grotte Vaticane). 
210. Carixrus III, Alfonso Borgia, of Valencia, in Spain; elected | 1455 
(aged 78) 8th April 1455-6th Aug. 1458 (3 y. 3mo. 29d.). 
Int. in Sant’Andrea near St. Peter’s (destroyed). The body 
was removed to in Santa Maria di Monserrato (mon. by F. 
Moratilla, 1881); empty sarcophagus in the Grotte Vaticane. 
211. Prus II, Aineas -Silvius Piccolomini, of Corsignano (Pienza); 1458 
elected (aged 53) 19th Aug. 1458-15th Aug. 1464 (5 y. 11 mo. 
26d.). Int.in St. Peter’s; in 1623 the mon. (by Niccolo della 
Guardia and Pietro da Todi) was reconstructed in Sant’Andrea 
della Valle. : : hes 
212. Pauw II, Pietro Barbo, of Venice; elected (aged 48) 30th Aug. 1464 
1464-26th July 1471 (6 y. 10 mo. 26 d.).. Tomb in St. Peter’s; - ee 
the mon. has been reconstructed in the. Grotte Vaticane.. , 
(sculpt. Mino da Fiésole). . r 
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213. Stxtus IV, Francesco della Rovere, of Savona; elected (aged 57) 1471 
9th Aug. 1471-12th Aug. 1484 (13 y. 3 d.). Int. in St. 
Peter’s. The tomb was violated during the sack of Rome, 
1527; the bronze sarcophagus by Ant. Pollaiolo was transferred 
in 1923 to the Museo Petriano. 

214. Innocent VIII, Giov. Battista Cibo, of Genoa; elected (aged 52) 1484 
29th Aug. 1484-25th July 1492 (7 y. 10 mo. 26d.). Int. in 
St. Peter’s; the monument, by Ant. and. Pietro Pollaiolo, is 
in the present basilica. 

215. ALEXANDER VI, Roderigo Lenzuoli-Borgia, Valencia, Spain; | 1492 
elected (aged 60) 11th Aug. 1492-18th Aug. 1503 (i1y. | 
11 mo. 7d.), Int. in St. Peter’s, afterwards removed to the | 
chapel of San Diego in Santa Maria in Monserrato (mon. by | 
F. Moratilla, 1881). 

216. Prus III, Antonio Todeschini-Piccolomini, of Siena; elected 1503 
(aged 64) 22nd Sept. 1503-18th Oct. 1503 (26d.). Tomb in | 
St. Peter’s; mon., by Pasquino da Montepulciano, recon- 
structed in, Sant’Andrea della Valle. 

217. JuLtus II, Giuliano della Rovere, of Savona; elected (aged 50) 1503 
dist Oct. 1503-21st Feb. 1513 (9y. 3mo. 21d.). Int. in 
St. Peter’s, afterwards in the sarcophagus of Sixtus IV (2); 
his remains were scattered in 1527. Parts of a projected 
mausoleum are now in San Pietro in Vincoli. 

218. Lro X, Giovanni de’ Medici, of Florence; elected (aged 38), 1513 
March 1513-1st Dec. 1521 (8 y. 8 mo. 20d.). Tomb in Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. 

219. Aprian VI, Adrian Florisze, of Utrecht; elected (aged 63) 1522 
9th Jan. 1522-14th Sept. 1523 (Ly. 8mo. 6 d.). Tomb in 
Santa Maria dell’Anima. 

220. CLemenr VII, Giulio de’ Medici, of Florence; elected (aged 45) | 1523 
18th Nov. 1523-25th Sept. 1534 (10 y. 1 mo. 5d.). Tomb in | 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, by Baccio Bandinelli). | 

221. Pau III, Alessandro Farnese, of Canino (Rome) or of Vi- | 1524 
terbo (?), elected (aged 66), 13th Oct. 1534-10th Nov. 1549 | 
(15 y. 28 d.), Tomb in St. Peter’s (mon. by Gugl. della | 
Porta). 

222. Juxius III, Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del Monte, of Monte San 1550 
Savino, near Arezzo; elected (aged 63) 7th Feb. 1550-28rd_ | 
March 1555 (5 y. 1 mo. 16d.). Tomb in the Grotte Vaticane | 
(sarcophagus). | 

223. MarceLtus II, Marcello Cervini, of Montefano (Macerata); 1555 
elected (aged 54) 9th April 1555-30th April 1555 (22 d.). 
Tomb in the Grotte Vaticane (sarcophagus). 

224. Paut IV, Giov. Pietro Caraffa, of Capriglio, Naples; elected 1555 
(aged 79) 23rd May 1555-18th Aug. 1559 (4y. 2mo. 27 d.). 
Tomb in-Santa Maria sopra Minerva. | 
Tommaso da Cerignola from designs by Pirro Ligorio). | 

225. Pius IV, Giov. Angelo de’ Medici, of Milan; elected (aged 60) 1559 
26th Dec. 1559-9th Dec. 1565. (5 y. 11 mo. 15 d.). Int. in 
Santa Maria degli Angeli. 

226. St. Pius V, Michele Ghislieri, of Boscomarengo, near Tortona; 1566 
elected (aged 62) 7th Jan. 1566—1st May 1572 (6 y. 3 mo. 24 d.). 
Tomb in Santa Maria Maggiore. 

227. GREGORY XIII, Ugo Boncompagni, of Bologna;; elected (aged 1572 
70) 13th May 1572-10th April 1585 (12 y 10 mo. 284d,). 
Tomb in St. Peter’s by Camillo Rusconi. 

228, Sixtus V, Felice Peretti, of Grottammare; elected (aged 64) 1585 
24th April 1585-27th Aug. 1590 (6 y. 4mo. 3d.).. Tomb in 
Santa Maria Maggiore. | q 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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229. URBAN VII, Giov. Battista Castagna, of Rome; elected | 1590 
(agod 69) 15th Sept. 1590-27th Sept. 1590 (13 d.). Tomb | 
in Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 

230. GREGORY XIV, Niccolé Sfondrati, of Cremona; elected (aged 55) 1590 
5th Dec. 1590-15th Oct. 1591 (10 mo. 10d.). Tomb in St. | 
Peter’s (sarcophagus without mon.). | 

231. INNocenT IX, Giov. Antonio Facchinetti, of Bologna; elected | 
(aged 72) 29th Oct. 1591-30th Dec. 1591 (2 mo. 2d.). Tomb | 
in the Grotte Vaticane (sarcophagus). | 

232. Crement VIII, Ippolito Aldobrandini, of Fano; elected | 1592 
(aged 56) 30th Jan. 1592-3rd March 1605 (13 y. 1 mo. 3 4d.). 

Tomb in Santa Maria Maggiore. 

233. Leo XI, Aless. de’ Medici, of Florence; elected (aged 70) ist | 1605 
April 1605-27th April 1605 (27d.). Tomb in St. Peter’s. | 

234. Paut V, Camillo Borghese, of Rome; elected (aged 53) 16th 1605 
May 1605-28th Jan. 1621 (15 y. 8 mo. 12d.). Tomb in Santa 
Maria Maggiore. | 

235. GrEGoRY XV, Alessandro Ludovisi, of Bologna; elected: (aged 1621 
67) 9th Feb. 1621-8th July 1623 (2y. 5mo.). Tomb in 
Sant’Ignazio (mon. by Pierre Le Gros). 

236. Urpan VIII, Matteo Barberini, of Florence; elected (aged 55), 1623 
6th Aug. 1623-29th July 1644 (20 y. 11 mo. 21d.). Tomb 
in St. Peter’s (mon. by Bernini). 

237. INNOCENT X, Giov. Battista Pamphili, of Rome; elected (aged 1644 
72), 15th Sept. 1644-5th Jan. 1655 (10 y. 3 mo. 21d.). Tomb | 
in Sant’Agnese al Circo Agonale (mon. by Maini). | 

238. ALEXANDER VII, Fabio Chigi, of Siena; elected (aged 56) 7th | 
April 1655-22nd May 1667 (12 y. 1mo. 15d.). Tomb in 
St. Peter's (mon. by Bernini). 

239. CLEMENT IX, Giulio Rospigliosi, of Pistéia; elected (aged 67) 1667 
20th June 1667—9th Dec. 1669 (2 y.5mo.19d.). Tombin Santa | 
Maria Maggiore, under the pavement (mon. in the nave by 
Guidi, Fancelli and Ercole Ferrata from designs by Carlo | 
Rainaldi). | 

240. CLEMENT X, Emilio Altieri, of Rome; elected (aged 80) 20th 1670 
April 1670-22nd July 1676 (6 y. 2mo. 23 d.). Tomb and | 
mon. in St. Peter’s. | 

241. Innocent XI, Benedetto Odescalchi, of Como; elected (aged 65) 1676 
21st Sept. 1676-11th Aug. 1689 (12 y. 10 mo, 22 d.). Tomb in 
St. Peter’s (by Etienne Monot from designs by Carlo Maratta). 

242, ALEXANDER VIII, Pietro Ottoboni, of Venice; elected (aged 79) 1689 
6th Oct. 1689-1st Feb. 1691 (Ly. 3mo. 27d.). Tomb in 
St. Peter’s (mon. by Arrigo di San Martino from designs by 
Angelo De Rossi.) 

248. Innocent XII, Antonio Pignatelli, of Spinazzola (Bari); elected 1691 
(aged 76) 12th July 1691-27th Sept. 1700 (9 y. 2 mo. 15d.). 
Tomb and mon in St. Peter’s. 

244, Clement XI, Giov. Francesco Albani, of Urbino; elected 1700 
(aged 51) 23rd Nov. 1700-19th March 1721 (20 y. 3 mo. 25 d.). 
Tomb in St. Peter’s (beneath the pavement of the choir). 

245. InNoceNnT XIII, Michelangelo Conti, of Rome; elected (aged 1721 
66) 8th May 1721-7tbh March 1734 (2 y. 9 mo. 29d.). Tomb in 
the Grotte Vaticane (no (mon.). 

246. Benepicr XIII, Vincenzo Maria Orsini, of Gravina (Bari); 1724 
elected (aged 75)20th May 1724-21st Feb. 1730 (5 y. 8 mo, 
23d.). Tomb in Santa Maria sopra Minerva. 

247. CLemENT XII, Lorenzo Corsini, of Florence; elected (aged 79) 1730 
12th July 1730-6th Feb. 1740 (9 y. 6 mo, 25d.). Tomb in 

4 St. Tohn Lateran. 
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248. BeNEpict XIV, Prospero Lambertini, of Bologna; elected 1740 
(aged 65) 17th Aug. 1740-3rd May 1758 (17 y. 8 mo. 16 d.). 
Tomb in St. Peter’s (mon. by Pietro Bracci). 

249. Clement XIII, Carlo Rezzonico, of Venice; elected (aged 65) 1758 
6th July 1758-2nd Feb. 1769 (10 y. 6 mo. 27 d.). Tomb in 
St. Peter’s (mon. by Antonio Canova). 

250. CLEMENT XIV, Giovanni Vincenzo Ganganelli, of Sant’Arcdn- 1769 
gelo di Romagna (Forli); elected (aged 64) 19th May 1769- 
22nd Nov. 1774 (5 y. 6 mo. 3d.). Tomb in Santi Apostoli. | 

251..Prus VI, Angelo Braschi, of Cesena; elected (aged 58) 15th | 1774 
Feb. 1774-29th Aug. 1799 (24 y. 8 mo. 14 d.). Died at Va- 
lence, France; int. in the Grotte Vaticane;. mon. by Antonio 
Canova in the Confessio, St. Peter’s; the heart of Pius VI is | 
preserved at Valence. 

252. Pius VII, Giorgio Barnaba Chiaramonti, of Cesena; elected 1800 
(aged 58) at Venice; 14th March 1800-died at Rome, 20th Aug. 
1823 (23 y. 5mo. 6d.). Tomb in St. Peter’s. 

253. Lro XI, Annibale della Genga, born at La Genga, near 1823 
Foligno; elected (aged 63) 28th Sept. 1823-10th Feb. 1829 
(5 y. 4mo, 14d.) Tomb in St. Peter’s, beneath the pave- 
ment of the chapel of St. Leo the Great; mon, by Giuseppe 
Fabris, in the nave, 

254. Pius VIII, Francesco Saverio Castiglioni, of Cingoli; elected 1829 
(aged 69), 81st March 1829-30th Nov. 1830 (Ly. 8 mo.). - 
Tomb in St. Peter’s (mon. by Pietro Tenerani). 

255. GREGoRy XVI, Mauro Cappellari, of Belluno, elected (aged 66) 1831 
2nd Feb. 1831-1st June 1846 (15 y. 3mo. 29d.).. Tomb in 
St. Peter's (mon. by Amici). 

256. Prius IX, Giov. Maria Mastai-Ferretti, of Senigallia; elected 1846 
(aged 54) 16th June 1846-7th Feb. 1878 (31 y. 7 mo. 22 d.). i 
Tomb in the crypt of San Lorenzo Fuori le Mura. 

257. Leo XIII, Gioacchino Pecci, of Carpineto Romano, elected 1878 
(aged 68) 20th Feb. 1878-20th July 1903 (25 y. 5 mo.). Int. 
in St. John Lateran (mon. by Giulio Tadolini. 

258, Pius X, Giuseppe Sarto, of Riese (Treviso); elected (aged 68) - 1903 
4th Aug. 1903-20th Aug, 1914 (11 y. 16d.). Tomb in, the 
Grotte Vaticane (sarcophagus of white marble; . mon. in 
St. Peter’s by Pietro Astorri, architect Florestano di Fausto). 

259. BENEDIcT XV, Giacomo della Chiesa, of Genoa; elected (aged 1914 
60) 3rd Sept. 1914-22nd Jan. 1922 (6 y..4 mo. 19. d.), 
Tomb in the Grotte Vaticane; sarcophagus with recumbent 
effigy by Giul. Barberi (1924). 


260. Prus XI, Achille Ratti, of Désio (Milan); elected (aged 65) 1922 
6th Feb. 1922. 
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ROME WITHIN THE WALLS 


I. The Piazza di Venézia and the Capitol. 


The Piazza di Venézia (Pl. C, 17), one of the busiest squares 
in Rome, may be regarded as the centre of the city, and 
towards it converge the Via Nazionale and the Via Quattro 
Novembre, the Corso Umberto Primo, the Via del Plebiscito 
(the continuation of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele), and, less 
directly, the Via Cavour. As an imposing background to 
the fine square rises the great Victor Emmanuel Monument, 
opposite which opens the straight Corso Umberto Primo, over 
a mile long, with the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo at its 
end in the distance. As we face the monument the Palazzo 
di Venézia is on our right, and, on our left, the modern Palazzo 
delle Assicurazioni Generali (1907), with a fine winged lion 
of the 16th cent., from Padua. The *Palazzo di Venézia, 
originally Palazzo di San Marco, perhaps designed by Leon 
Battista Alberti, was built about 1455, partly of stones from 
the Colosseum, for the Venetian Card. Pietro Barbo, after- 
wards Paul II, the first of the great Renaissance popes. 
Barbo is said to have built the palace in order to view the 
horse-races in the Corso (p. 66), and he used it to house 
his collection of art treasures. It afterwards became a papal 
residence, and often so served even after it had been given 
by Pius IV to the Venetian Republic for its embassy. From 
the Treaty of Campoférmio in 1797 until 1915 it was the resi- 
dence of the Austrian ambassador to the Vatican. In 1916 
Italy resumed possession and restored the Lion of St. Mark 
to its place. The building is stately and impressive, with 
battlements and arched windows and doorways; the door 
in the Piazza, which is finely carved and is attributed to 
Giuliano da Maiano, serves as a second entrance to the church 
of San Marco (see p. 34). At the corner nearest the Victor 
Emmanuel monument is a tower. 


Inzerior. The palace, entered from the Via del Plebiscito, is at present 
(1925) undergoing restoration and is temporarily closed to visitors. The Grand 
Staircase, severe in style, ascends to the Ambassadors’ Apartments, on the left, 
and to the Papal Apartments, overlooking the Piazza, which include the Sala 
Regia, Sala de} Concistoro, Sala del Mappamondo, Sala dell’ Ercole, and Loggia 
della Benedizione. Decorations attributed to Bramante and Mantegna have 
been discovered under the plaster, and furniture, arms, etc., of the 15th cent. 
are now being here collected. The striking inner court, silent and picturesque 
with tall palm trees, harboured, during the war, the bronze horses of St. Mark 
and the equestrian statues of Colleoni and Gattamelata from Venice and Padua. 
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On the ground floor (entrance, No. 3 Piazza di Venézia) is the royal Institute 
of Archeoloz2y and Art History (President, Senator C. Ricci), which has a fine 
library. Following the fagade, which extends the whole length of the piazza, 
we come to the Piazzetta, at the end of which is the Palazzetto ai Venézia, ori- 
ginally in the piazza (c. 1467) but removed to its present position in 1911 because 
it obstructed the view of Victor Emmanuel’s monument. A good view of the 
beautiful interior court (15th cent.) can be obtained from the windows (entrance 
at No. 51). 

At the corner of the Piazzetta is a colossal mutilated bust of Isis, known 
as “Madama Lucrezia’ and formerly used for the display of satirical comments 
and epigrams like those of Pasquino and Marforio (p. 60, 36). The Piazzetta 
affords a good view of Trajan’s Forum with its cypresses, ilexes, and palms. 


In the Piazzetta is the church of San Marco (BLSIGsin§ 
which forms part of the Palazzo di Venézia. Said to have 
been founded in 336 by St. Mark the Pope, it was restored 
in 833, rebuilt in 1468, and again restored in the 17th cent, 
and in 1744. The campanile is Romanesque, and the Re- 
naissance facade is attributed to Giuliano da Maiano or 
Alberti. Under the portico are sculptural fragments and 


inscriptions, and over the central door, is a statue of St. 
Mark the Evangelist, by Filarete. 


The IntERIoR, with nave and aisles divided by columns of Sicilian jasper, 
is richly decorated in the baroque style and has a fine Renaissance ceiling, §, 
side: Ist chap,, Palma Vecchio, Resurrection; 3rd chap., Carlo Maratta, Adoration 
of the Magi. In the apse a mosaic of the decadent period (833) represents Christ 
with saints and Gregory IV offering a model of the church. The pavement is 
by the Cosmati. In the sacristy is a tabernacle by Mino da Fiésole and Gioy. 
Dalmata, and in the chapter-house a *Painting by Melozzo da Forli, St. Mark 
the Evangelist and St, Mark the Pope. 


The *Monument of Victor Emmanuel II (Pl. C, 17), called 
the ‘father of his country ’, symbolises the achievement of 
Italian unity. This great memorial, by Giuseppe Sacconi 
(d. 1905), begun in 1885, was inaugurated in 1911. It is 
built of white Botticino marble from Bréscia, in the Greeco- 
Italian style, and is considered a masterpiece of modern 
Italian art. Its total height is c. 208 ft. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


At the sides of the monument are fountains tepresenting the seas of Italy: 
on the right, the Tyrrhenian Sea, by Canonica, on the left, the Adriatic, by 
Quadrelli. Beside the latter are the remains of the tomb of Caius Publicius 
Bibulus, dating from the latter part of the Republic. Above the stylobate are 
four sculptural groups: from right to left, Law, by Ximenes; Sacrifice, by 
Bistolfi; Concord, by Pogliaghi; Strength, by Rivalta. The steps of the-mon- 
ument, 1344 feet wide, are closed by a handsome grille which can be lowered 


on the right, Thought, by Monteverde, on the left; midway are two ‘winged 
Lions, by G. Tonnini; and, at the top, bases for flagstafis, sculptured with 
Victories, by E. de Albertis (tight) and E. Rubino (left). In the centre of the 
Staircase is the ALTARE DELLA Patria, by Zanelli, with a figure of Rome, austere 
and somewhat archaic, enshrined in the pedestal, and at the foot, the grave of 
Italy’s Unknown Soldier (il milite ignoto). At thesides are triumphal processions: 
on the right, the Triumph of Patriotism, on the left, the Triumph of Labour, 
— The steps to the tight and left lead respectively to the Museo del Risorgimento 
(Museum of Italy’s Independence) and the Museo delle Bandiere (Museum of 
Flags). The doorways are very fine. Above, on either side of the triforium, 
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are sculptures: to the right, War, by Maccagnani, and Revolution, by Ferrari; 
to the left, Philosophy, by Maccagnani, and Politics, by Cantalamessa-Papotti. 
We next ascend one of the staircases flanking the equestrian statue of Victor 
Emmanuel II, in gilt bronze, 37 ft. high, which is the work of Enrico Chiaradia, 
slightly retouched by Gallori. Around the base are figures by Maccagnani 
representing the chief historic towns of Italy: (from centre to left) Turin, Florence, 
Naples, Amalfi, Pisa, Ravenna, Bologna, Milan, Genoa, Ferrara, Urbino, 
Mantua, Palermo, and Venice; and their arms are represented on the pedestal. 
Hence we have a fine view of the magnificent upper stylobate, with its eight 
large bases for statues; above are the sixteen columns of the portico, and the 
very elegantly designed propylza on which are to be placed the Quadrige of 
Liberty, by Paolo Bartolini (right), and of Unity, by Carlo Fontana (left). Above 
the columns are a fine frieze with eagles and a cornice with lions’ heads and sixteen 
colossal statues, symbolising the Italian provinces. We ascend to the propylea, 
in front of which are the four Columns of the Victories. ‘The portico, 121 ft. 
long, has a frieze with a design of swords and shields; the decoration of the walls 
will be completed by a band of mosaic.The portico and various other points 
command a fine *Panorama of Rome. 

Descending we turn, left, into the Via Giulio Romano, 
which takes us into the Piazza d’Aracceli, at the foot of the 
great flight of steps leading to Santa Maria in Aracceli, and of 
the ascent to the Capitol (in Italian, Campidoglio), the name 
of which is used collectively for the various public buildings 
on the Capitoline, the smallest of the seven historic hills. The 
two summits (c. 164 ft. high) are separated by a depression, 
now the Piazza del Campidoglio, which was the religious centre 
of the city in ancient times. On the N. summit was the 
citadel, on the S. summit, the Temple of Jupiter, dedicated 
in 509 B.c., destroyed in 83 B.c., rebuilt, and burned again 
in 69 aA.D., rebuilt by Domitian, and still existing in the 6th 
century. Its three celle were dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. Only the foundations and part of the cella 
of Juno now remain. Formerly the hill was accessible only 
from the Forum, but from the 16th cent. onwards the main 
buildings on the Capitoline have been built facing the north, 
in conformity with the direction of the modern development 
of the city. > 

The side of the Piazza d’Aracceli nearest the Capitol is 
exceedingly interesting and characteristic. On the left is the 
long flight of 124 steps (dating from 1348) ascending to Santa 
Maria in Aracceli, which, however, is reached with less fatigue 
from the Piazza del Campidoglio (see p. 44). The carriage 
road on the right (Via delle Tre Pile; 1873) winds up to the 
Capitol, passing close to the wall of Servius and the remains 
of the Temple of Jupiter, long hidden by the Palazzo Caffa- 
yelli, the former German Embassy, demolished during the 
war. The middle ascent is generally used by pedestrians, 
At the foot are casts of two Egyptian lions (p. 37); on the 
left, higher _up, are a statue_of Cola, Rienzi (p. 14) and cages 
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with eagles and a she-wolf, the emblems of Rome; at the top 
are colossal figures of the Dioscuri, late Roman works, found 
in the Ghetto, near the Theatre of Balbus, in the 16th cen- 
tury. To the left of the road a picturesque little avenue 
ascends under a trellis of old ivy and comes out just below the 
Dioscuri. 

The stately *Piazza del Campidoglio (Pl. C, 16-17) was 
designed by Michael Angelo and finished in the 17th century. 
Facing us is the Palazzo Senatorio; on the left,. the Capitoline 
Museum; on the tight, the Palazzo dei Conservatori. In 
the centre stands the *Equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius, 
brought from the Lateran in 1538 by order of Paul IIT. 

This superb bronze statue, which bears traces of ancient gilding, is an 
almost unique example of antique imperial statues of the kind, and owes its 
preservation to the medieval belief that it represented the Christian emperor, 
Constantine the Great. The small-and elegant base, in the style of Michael 
Angelo, is in keeping with the character of the architectural surroundings, 

Near the balustrade at the open end of the piazza are, in addition to the 
Dioscuri, two trophies of barbarian weapons (known as ‘ Trophies of Marius ’) 
of the Flavian period, statues of Constantine and Constans, and two milestones. 
The external staircase of the Palazzo Senatorio is adorned by a fountain with 
figures of the Tiber (right) and the Nile (left); in the recess is a porphyry statue 
of Minerva, found at Cori and transformed into the Dea Roma, 

The Palazzo Senatorio (Pl. C, 16), the official seat of the 
Sindaco and Municipal Council of Rome (entrance in the Via 
del Campidoglio), was built over the remains of the ancient 
LTabulavium, or depository of the State Archives, erected in 
78 B.c., of which there still exists the portico of volcanic 
tufa (peperino), containing architectural fragments of neigh- 
bouring buildings, the most noteworthy being those from the 
temples of Concord-and of Vespasian (p. 114). 


In the middle ages the palace, was a castle with four towers, which Boni- 
face IX gave to the Municipality of Rome. In 1592 Girolamo Rainaldi con- 
structed the facade from Michael Angelo’s design. On the tower, which dates 
from 1579, is a statue of Rome, and the ascent is well worth while for the sake 
of the fine view of the city and the Campagna, with its winding river and blue 


encircling hills, 

The Patazzo pEL Musro CaPITOLINo (PI. C, 16-17), built 
in the reign of Innocent X (1644-55), contains the *Capitoline 
Museum, an extremely interesting collection of antique sculp- 
ture, founded by Sixtus IV and added to by later popes. 
(Adm., pp. 10, 11; scientific catalogue by the British School 
at Rome). 

Ground Floor — Inner Court. Fountain, by Giac. Della 
Porta, with a colossal figure of a river-god, known as ‘Mar- 
forio’ because it was formerly in the street of that name 
(dialogues with Pasquino, see p. 60). — In the side niches 
are two figures of Pan (telamones), from the Theatre of 
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Pompey (p. 50). — Room on THE RicutT: Egyptian sculp- 
tures from the Iseum Campense (p. 55), including two lions 
of black granite, which stood until 1885 at the foot of the 
approach to the Capitol, and two cynocephali (dogheaded 
apes) from the tomb of King Amasis II (6th cent. B.C.). — 
CorRtIpor. To the left as we enter: 4. Colossal statue of 
Minerva, from an original of the time of Pheidias; bases of 
columns from the Temple of Concord (p. 114). — At the end 
is the entrance to three rooms. Room I, Christian inscrip- 
tions. R. II. Inscriptions, cinerary urns, and monuments of 
the school of Palmyra, from a Syrian sanctuary near the 
Porta Portese. R. III. Base from the Porticus of Octavia 
(p. 51), with the famous inscription relating to Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi. At the other end of the corridor 
are a colossal statue of Mars, after an original attributed to 
Leochares, and the entrance to three more rooms. R. IV. 
Heads, busts, and fragments of calendars. R. V. Cele- 
brated Amendola Sarcophagus, with reliefs representing a 
battle between Gauls and Romans, showing a remarkable 
affinity with the Pergamenian school; cippus of the architect 
Tullius Statilius Aper. R. VI. Colossal double sarcophagus, 
formerly known as the sarcophagus of Alexander Severus, 
a remarkable work of the 3rd cent. a.D.,, with portraits of 
the deceased and bas-reliefs representing the story of Achil- 
les. In this sarcophagus was found the famous Portland 
Vase, now in the British Museum. — Opposite the colossal 
Mars is the staircase. 

First Floor. We cross the Gallery and enter Room I, op- 
posite. 

Room I. *1. Dying Gaul, an admirably modelled figure 
of a Celtic warrior who lies wounded on the ground awaiting 
death. It was discovered in the gardens of Sallust (p. 88) and 
is almost certainly a work of the earlier school of Pergamum, 
after one of the bronze statues dedicated by Attalus get 
commemoration of his victories over the Gauls (see p. 281). 

This figure was long erroneously called the Dying Gladiator, ‘ butcher’d 
to make a Roman holiday,” in Byron’s phrase. Nearly all the other statues 
in this room were found at Hadrian’s Villa (p. 227). 

6. Philosopher, a Hellenistic portrait full of character; 
9. Girl protecting a dove, a charming Hellenistic statuette; 
*10. Satyr Resting, an admirable replica of an original by 
Praxiteles (the ‘Marble Faun’ of Hawthorne’s charming 
romance); 12. Antinous (or Agathodemon, or Thanatos, 
or Hermes Psychopompos), a graceful work, after a 4th cent. 
original; 14. Girl crowned with roses, a replica of a Hellenistic 
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bronze; 15. Priestess of Isis; 16. Roman bust, formerly 
called Brutus the Younger; 2. Female statue, of the later 
Pergamenian school; 3. Bust of Alexander Helios; 4. Amazon, 
a Roman work after an original attributed to Pheidias; 
*5. Head of Bacchus, from a prototype by Praxiteles; 6. 
Priestess; 7. Lycian Apollo, copy of a work by Praxiteles. 

Room II. 1., in the middle, Infant Hercules, a colossal 
figure in green basalt, of the Imperial epoch; 3. Sarcophagus 
with figures of Diana and Endymion; lid of a calidarium, 
or copper; 16. Boy with a goose, replica of a bronze by 
Boéthos of Chalcedon (2nd cent. B.c.); 18. Sarcophagus with 
reliefs of a battle between Greeks and Amazons; 8. Child 
with mask, a charming Hellenistic work. 


On the wall is a bronze plaque on which is inscribed the Lex Regia of Vespa- 
sian, the historic decree conferring sovereign power on that emperor, first brought 
to notice by Cola Rienzi, whom it served as a text for demonstrating the 
greatness and the rights of Rome. 


Room III (Salone). In the middle, *1. Laughing Silenus, 
in red marble, from a -Hellenistic bronze of the Imperial 
period, on a base decorated with scenes from the myth of 
Jupiter; 2. Old or weeping Centaur, 4. Young or laughing 
Centaur, very vigorous works which came from Hadrian’s 
Villa and are by his contemporaries, Aristeas and Papias of 
Aphrodisium in Caria. Statues of Jupiter and A?sculapius; 
29. Female divinity, from an original of the 5th cent. B.c.; 
*30. Apollo, an archaic figure of the first half of the 5th 
cent. B.c.; 31. Pothos, from an original by Scopas; 33. 
Wounded Amazon, signed Sosicles but really a replica of 
the celebrated statue by Cresilas (end of 5th cent. B.C). 
36. Minerva; 7. Apollo, from an original of the 4th 
CenieB: Cue Ss Minerva, from an original in the manner of 
Pheidias; 1]. Juno, after a model by Pheidias, with the head 
altered intoa portrait of Lucilla; 12. Athlete (4th cent. B.C.); 
13. Hadrian; 20. Archaic statue of Apollo, a replica of 
the so-called Apollo on the Omphalos at Athens; 21. Her- 
mes Logios, after an original by Scopas (?); 22. Old woman 
in terror, Hellenistic period; 24. Demeter or Ceres, after an 
original attributed to Agoracritus. 


i Room IV. The identifications of the 93 busts of philosophers, poets, etc.» 
in this room are not all certain; Those whose identity is most probable are the 
herme of Homer (44-46), Socrates (various types), Theon (25), Sophocles (33-34), 
Chrysippus (38), Euripides (41-43), Plato (58), 42schines (61), Metrodorus and 
Epicurus (63), Antisthenes (70), Pythagoras (80), Theophrastus (97), Cicero (75), 
Corbulo (48). On the walls are bas-reliefs from the frieze of a temple of Nep- 
tune, with sacrificial instruments and parts of ships. 

Room V contains a rich collection of Roman imperial busts, interesting as 
Portraits and also in some ‘cases because of the precious materials employed. 
Che identifications are not all certain and a few of the busts date only from the 
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Renaissance: 2. Augustus, wearing a wreath of myrtle (?) studded with gems; 
23. Julia, daughter of Titus, a delicate piece of sculpture; 25. Domitia; 29. 
Matidia; 33. Sabina; 49. Personage of Hadrian’s time, by Zenas; 52. Julia 
Domna, with a detachable wig; Heliogabalus; 81. Constantius Chlorus; Dio- 
cletian (?); 80. Statue known as Trajan’s Father, a vigorous and lifelike work. 
On the walls are reliefs, two of which are works of great delicacy, executed in 
the first centuries of the empire and following Hellenistic types: 89. Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda; 92. Selene and Endymion. * $4. So-called Agrippina, a 
beautiful seated figure of a Roman matron of the 2nd cent. a.p., inspired by an 
original of the 5th cent. B.c.. 

GALLERY. 3la. Decorative vase (krater) of the Ist cent. 
A.D., resting on a *Well-Head from Hadrian’s Villa, with 
quasi-archaic decoration representing the procession of the 
twelve gods (Dei Consentes); 29. Minerva, copy of a bronze 
of the 5-4th cent. B.c.; 20. Psyche teased by Eros; 49. 
Head of a goddess, in the manner of Demophon of Messene; — 
51. Replica of the Aphrodite of Cnidos; 54. Roman matron 
in the guise of Venus; 55. Sarcophagus of the 3rd cent. A.D., 
with reliefs of the rape of Persephone; 59. Torso of the 
Discobolus of Myron, badly restored by Monot as a fighting 
gladiator; 61. Satyr playing on a flute; 62. Hercules slaying 
the hydra (so restored; perhaps more probably Hercules 
capturing the hind); 5. Cupid as archer, a good copy of a 
celebrated work by Lysippus; 6. Bust of Marsyas, Hellenistic; 
g. Drunken old woman, perhaps by Myron the Younger, 
a. Pergamenian sculptor of the end of the 3rd cent. B.c.. 

Hatt oF THE Doves, so named from a very delicate 
*Mosaic from Hadrian’s Villa, reproducing a work by Sosias 
of Pergamum — 13. Sarcophagus with the story of Prome- 
theus (3rd cent. a.D.); 18. Herm of Hermes Propyleus, the 
Hermes of Alcamenes which stood at the entrance of the 
Acropolis at Athens; 28. Marine deity; 49. Diana of Ephesus, 
and, above, the side of a sarcophagus, with the Triumph of 
Bacchus; 83. Tabula Iliaca or Trojan Tablet, a leaden plaque 
with small reliefs representing the Trojan cycle, by a certain 
Theodorus of the Ist cent. a.D., perhaps intended for the 
decoration of a bookcase. The fragment in a glass case on 
the wall is a piece of a shield of Achilles by the same sculptor 
Here is also a base dedicated to the Magna Mater, with reliefs 
representing the Miracle of the Vestal, Claudia Quinta, who 
with her girdle drew the ship bearing the image of the goddess 
to Rome (204 B.c.). CABINET OF VENUS, a small room contain- 
ing the celebrated *Venus of the Capitol, found in the 18th 
cent. in a house near San Vitale, a superbly modelled statue 
of Parian marble. It is probably an Alexandrian work inspired 
by the Aphrodite of Cnidos of Praxiteles. In the niches 
round the walls are Leda and the swan, the replica of a 
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work by Timotheos (4th cent. B.c.), and *Cupid and Psy- 
che, a charming Hellenistic group. 


The Palazzo dei Conservatori (Pl. C, 16) was begun by 
Nicholas V about 1450 and remodelled in 1564-8 by Prospero 
Boccapaduli and Tomaso de’ Cavalieri from a design by 
Michael Angelo. On the first floor are the Sale dei Conser- 
vatori, and on the second the Nuovo Museo Capitolino and the 
Pinacoteca or picture-gallery. Admission, see PP OMe tis 
(Rooms VII-IX on our plan renumbered X-XII). 

From the Piazza we enter the interior Court. On the right is a colossal 
head of Constantine the Great, brought, with other fragments, from the Ba- 
silica of Constantine (p. 120). On the left are bases and transennw -yith sculp- 
tured representations of provinces and nations subject to Rome, which once 

- decorated the Temple of Neptune in the Piazza di Pietra (p. 70). In the Cot- 
ONNADE, to the rizht and left, are statues of Julius Cwsar and Augustus; at 
the farther end, a figure of Roma of the time of Trajan or Hadrian; 3, 7. Bar- 
barians. On the half-landing: Column of C, Duilius, the inscription on which 
is a copy dating from the reign of Augustus; at the end, cippus of Agrippina, 
wife of Germanicus and mother of Caligula, which was used in medieval times 
as a measure for corn. Beside the staircase on the left is an inscription of L. 
Neevius Surdinus, with a relief on the back representing the legend of Curtius, 
of the Republican period. ist Lanpinc: Four reliefs from triumphal arches, 
three being from one erected to Marcus Aurelius; to the right, 44. Sacrifice 
before the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus; by the staircase, inscription of the 
time of Boniface VIIT. 2np Lanpinec: Relief from a triumphal arch which stood 
on the Flaminian Way (now Corso Umberto Primo); statue of Charles of Anjou. 
From this landing open the reception rooms, straight in front, and on the left, 
the Appartamento dei Conservatori. The door at the top of the staircase 
admits to the Nuovo Museo, which contains mainly objects found in the course 
of works carried out by the Municipality of Rome since 1870. 


SALE DEI CONSERVATORI 


Room I (Sala degli Orazi e Curiazi). Frescoes by Giu- 
seppe Cesavi, known as the Cavaliere d’Arpino, represent- 
ing episodes from the reigns of the early kings. *Urban VIII, 
marble statue, by Bernini; *Innocent X, in bronze, by 
Algardi. 

R. II (Sala dei Capitani). Handsome doors in carved 
wood (17th cent.); frescoes from Roman history continued, 
and modern statues 

R. III (Sala dei Trionfi). Frieze by Daniele da Volteyva 
representing the Triumph of L. Mummius (140 B.c.). The 
most famous of the bronzes presented to the Conservators by 
Sixtus IV are now exhibited here. In the middle is the 
celebrated *Spinario or Boy plucking a thorn from his foot. 


This was formerly known as the ‘ Fedele Capitolino,’ because it was thought 
to be the Portrait of Marcius, a Roman messenger who would not delay the 
execution of his mission though tortured by a thorn in his foot. It is probably 


5th cent. B.c., though many authorities regard it as a Hellenistic work to which 
a 5th cent. head has been fitted. 
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2. Bronze bust of L. Junius Brutus (?), probably of the 
Hellenistic period (only the head is antique); Camillus, or 
priest, a Greek work of the Republican age; Vase with an 
inscription, the gift of King Mithridates to a gymnastic 
association. 

R. IV (Sala dei Fasti), with additional frescoes from Roman 
history. On the wall facing the entrance are fragments of 
the Fasti Consulares et Triumphales, from the outer walls 
of the Regia (p. 119), in a framing designed by Michael 
Angelo. These are a record of Roman magistrates and of 
triumphs of the great captains of Rome. In the middle is 
the *She-Wolf sacred to Rome, an Etruscan bronze of the 
beginning of the 5th cent. B.c., deriving from a Greco-Ionian 
type and probably belonging to the school of Veii (p. xii). 

This formerly stood on the Capitol and is believed to be the wolf which 
was struck by lightning in 65 B.c.; the hind feet, in fact, show traces of damage 
which may well have been thus caused. The twins are the work of Antonio 
Pollaiolo (15th cent.). 

R. V, an interesting example of a 17th cent. apartment, 
contains various works of art, among which may be men- 
tioned a bronze bust of Michael Angelo and a marble Head 
of Medusa attributed to Bernini. 


R. VI is decorated with antique frescoes and painted busts in niches. 

R. VII (Archaic Sculptures). *Charioteer mounting, after a 5th cent. ori- 
ginal in the manner-of Calamis; Sepulchral stele of a girl (5th cent.); Vie- 
torious athlete washing his hands as a purification, replica of a Greek relief; 
Amazon (6th cent.); Latona fleeing from the serpent Python, from a 5th cent. 
original; Lion’s head; Nike wearing the peplum. 

R. VIII. (Archaic Sculptures). Headless statue wearing the peplum, in the 
style of the Giustiniani Vesta; replicas of 5th cent. figures of youths and a maiden. 

R. IX. *Bust of .Commodus in the guise of Hercules, a Roman work 
of considerable refinement. The pedestal represents two provinces, personified 
as kneeling Amazons; Roman magistrates of the time of Constantine giving 
the signal for the start of a chariot-race (4th cent. a.D.). 

R. X. (formerly VII). On the walls, tapestries executed for the muni- 
cipality; one bears the arms of Rome, the others represent respectively the 
Birth of Romulus and Remus (from the painting by Rubens in the Capitoline 
Gallery), the Vestal Tutia, and the * Defeatist’ Schoolmaster of Falerii pun- 
ished by Camillus. On one of the tables are a *Bust of Domitian and another 
of an Egyptian sovereign, perhaps a portrait of Cleopatra. 

R. XI. (formerly VIII; Sala delle Guerre Puniche) is adorned with fres- 
coes by G. Ripanda. 

R. XII (formerly IX; Chapel). On the ceiling, frescoes and stuccoes of the 
school of the Carracci (early 17th cent.); on the walls are the Virgin, Infant 
Christ, and angels, paintings of the Umbrian School (beginning of the 16th cent.) 
‘and Saints, by G. F. Romanelli. 


Nuovo MusEo CApitroLiNno 


The first two rooms contain the Fasti Moderni, or list 
of the chief magistrates of Rome since 1640. Also: 11. Bust 
of Anacreon; 14. Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, father of Nero, 
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and (in the second room) an altar dedicated to the Lares 
of Augustus (2 B.c.). 

GaLLERY. 1. So-called portrait of Amalasunta; 84. Young 
charioteer; 8. Giant battling with two satyrs, derived from 
the Gigantomachia of Pergamum.— The SALA DELLE MI- 
SURE, on the left, contains all the measures used in Rome 
under the dominion of the popes. 

GALLERIA DEGLI OrTI Lamtant. Sculptures found in the 
gardens on the Esquiline, etc. On the right, an edicula or 
shrine dedicated to the Earth Mother; on the left, model of 
the tomb, near the former Porta Salaria (p. 201), of Sulpicius 
Maximus, a child of great poetic gifts who died in Domitian’s 
reign at the age of eleven; 27. Old Fisherman, 28. Old 
Peasant Woman, 29. Child playing with nuts, 30. Young 
girl, four Hellenistic statuettes of great realism. — *37. Esqui- 
line Venus, the figure of a young girl arranging her hair, 
in the pose of the Venus Anadyomene, derived from a bronze 
original of the 5th cent. B.c. but modernized by the Graco- 
Roman copyist, who added the support with emblems of the 
cult of Isis. In the next room, with an inlaid alabaster 
pavement, is a decorative fountain basin. 


GarRpEN. On the wall facing us are arranged, in-order, portions of the Forma 
Urbis, or plan of Rome, engraved on marble under Septimius Severus and 
originally displayed on the outer wall of the Templum Sacre Urbis (p. 120). 
The scale is c. 1: 250 and, as in most ancient maps, the south is at the top, 
Most of the fragments were discovered in the time of Pius IV. — In the garden, 
on the left, are part of the platform of the Temple of Jupiter (p. 35), and some 
fragments of columns from the same building are embedded in the W. wall. 
The fluted Corinthian columns date from Domitian’s reconstruction of the 
temple. Another part of the platform is in the Sala del Camino (see below). 
The garden contains also a fountain with a lion attacking a horse, a vigorous 
group in the style of the School of Pergamum, and a dog in serpentine. 

We return to the GaLLtery. 29. Tomb of the shoemaker 
Caius Julius Elius, with a most expressive portrait bust 
(Flavian period); 41, 44. Athena Parthenos, a reduced re- 
production of the famous statue by Pheidias; 49, 52, 54. 
Athletes, copies of bronzes of the Argo-Sicyonian school; 56. 
Proserpina, from a Greek original of the 5th cent. Bic.2? 65. 
Antinoiis, with the attributes of Triptolemus; 68. Young 
man with a sucking pig; 69. Apollo Citharcedus, in the style 
of the middle of the 5th cent. s.c. ; 74. Hadrian; 75. Plotina. 

SALA DEI MonuMENTI CRISTIANI. Sarcophagi with the 
Good Shepherd, and inscriptions, 

SALA DEL CAMINO OR DEI SARCOFAGI. Fragment of a mural 
painting from a tomb on the Esquiline, with scenes from the 
Samnite wars, one of the earliest examples of Roman painting 
(3rd cent. B.c.). At the end of the room is the chimney- 
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piece (camino) of the Conservators, constructed of antique 
fragments, and in the floor a portion of the platform of the 
area of the Capitol is still in its place. Under the chimney- 
piece are specimens of tombs from the necropolis on the 
Esquiline (7th cent. B.c.); 3, 5. Terracotta coffers in the 
form of hollow tree-trunks; 6. Cinerary tomb, with an ala- 
baster urn in a leaden case, and a terracotta dolium of the 
Imperial period. In the middle of the room: 11, 12. Tombs 
of the Antonine period, from the Prati di Castello, probably 
those of a father and daughter; the young girl, Crepereia 
Tryphena, wears a betrothal ring with the name Filetus 
engraved on it, and her doll lies beside her. 

SALA DELLA TENSA CAPITOLINA. Ina glass case, on the 
right, *Tensa or triumphal chariot, which bore the images 
of the gods in processions; its repoussé decorations represent 
scenes from the Trojan cycle (2nd cent. A.D.). 

SALA CASTELLANI. Greek vases given by Augusto Castel- 
lani, the fruits of excavations carried out between 1860 and 
1870 in Southern Etruria and Latium. On the left, near 
the window, Ionian and Corinthian vases, Attic black figured 
(in the centre, the amphora of Nicosthenes) and red-figured 
ware and Etruscan vases. To the right of the door to the 
gallery, *Terracotta Statuette, a very ancient Etruscan work. 
On the right, Italic vases; ciste from Preneste; bucchero 
ware; and Apulian vases. In the middle of the room, Krater 
of Aristonothus, with Ulysses and the Cyclops, the oldest Greek 
vase bearing a signature; hydrize from Ceretani; Attic vases. 

SALA DEI Bronzi. *Bull and *Horse, attributed to Ly- 
sippus; colossal head of Constantius, also a hand, which may 
both have belonged to the same statue; so-called bisellium, 
(chair), with exquisite bronze decorations, of the Ist cent. 
A.D. (badly restored; more probably a bed); litter, the ex- 
tremely fine ornamentation of which is antique; original crown 
of the obelisk in the Piazza San Pietro. 

SALA DEGLI OrTI MECENAZIANI, containing sculptures 
found in the gardens of Mecenas on the Esquiline. Fragment 
of a *Well-head with a Bacchante, an original of the 5th 
cent. B.c.; *Hercules, from an original anterior to Lysippus; 
*Head of an Amazon, the finest known replica of the statue 
by Cresilas; Rhyton, or drinking-horn, part of the decoration 
of a fountain, by Pontius of Athens, in the neo-Attic style 
of the Ist cent. a.p.; Punishment of Marsyas, of the school 
of Pergamum; Hygieia, in the style of Praxiteles. 


2nd Floor. On the staircase are a relief with a bust of an Archigallus, or 
priest of Cybele, and reliefs of oriental deities. On the landing, to the left, are 
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a statue of a woman altered to represent Roma, and, on the wall, a relief from 
the Arch ot Hadrian. On the opposite landing, a marble mosaic with wild ani- 
mals, from the basilica of Junius Bassus on the Esquiline (4th cent. a.p.). 

CAMERE DEI Musaici. The mosaics with fish are particularly fine in exe- 
cution. 20. Apotropaion, emblem used for protection against the evil eye; 
the threshold of the Basilica Hilariana on the Coelian Mount. Im a glass case, 
bronze plaque with an inscription conferring Roman citizenship on some Spanish 
soldiers during the Social War (90 B.c.). 

GABINETTO NUMISMATICO, containing a small but interesting collection of 
Roman coins and antique jewels. 

Corripor (Bronzes and Terracottas). Foot of an equestrian statue found 
at the same time as the horse in the Sala della Tensa (see p. 43); statuette of 
a Lar; Hecate; Hercules, Roman bronze from an original by Lysippus; terracotta 
decorations of temples (antefixes and tiles from the temples on the Capitol); 
terracotta group belonging to a temple of the late Republican period, found neat 
San Gregorio; ivory tablets and styles for writing; small head in polychrome 
enamel (ist cent. a.p.); earthenware vases with factory marks,said to be from 
Arezzo, found in tombs on the Esquiline (8th to 5th cent. B.c.). In this cor- 
ridor, on the left, is the entrance to the — 


PINACOTECA CAPITOLINA. 


1st Room. Furniture, caskets, etc.; detached frescoes, including some 
remarkable examples from the farm of La Magliana, representing *Apollo and 
the Nine Muses, by Spagnoletto, and from the Palazzetto Rospigliosi on the 
Quirinal, with the myth of *Psyche by Annibale Carracci.— The cases contain 
porcelain. —2np R. Macrino d’Alba, Madonna and Child with saints; Cola 
del’ Amatrice, Death and Assumption of the Virgin; Domenico Feti, Parable of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard; Michelangelo Cerquozzi, Scene from low life, 
— 38RD R. Guercino, St. Petronilla; Pietvo da Cortona, Rape of the Sabines; 
Fr. Albani, Nativity of the Virgin; Guido Reni, St Sebastian; Ann. Carracci, 
St. Sebastian. —4tH R. Velasquez (?), Portrait of himself; *Van Dyck, Lucas 
and Cornelis de Wael; Daniele da Volterra, Michael Angelo; *Van Dyck, Thomas 
Killigrew and Henry Carew; *Rubens, Romulus and Remus (c. 1616); Carlo 
Maratta, Holy Family. — 5TH R. Dom. Tintorélto, Mary Magdalen; Dom. 
Tintoretto, Baptism of Christ, Scourging of Christ, Crown of Thorns; *Titian, 
Baptism of Christ; Palma Vecchio, Woman taken in adultery; Lor. Lotto, Portrait. 
6TH R. Paintings by Garofalo and others of the school of Ferrara; Parmigia- 
nino, St. John the Baptist; Girolamo da Cotignola, Virgin, Child, and saints. 


Leaving the Palazzo dei Conservatori and ascending the 
staircase on the right, which leads, through Vignola’s portico, 
to Monte Caprino, we may knock at the door of No. 25 in 
order to visit the Tarpeian Rock, from which traitors were 
hurled in the days of ancient Rome. 

Santa Maria in Aracoeli (Pl. C, 17), an ancient church, 
dating possibly from the 7th cent., stands on the highest 
point of the Capitoline, and is easily reached by a flight of 
steps to the E. of the Capitoline Museum. 


It occupies the site of the Roman Citadel, where, according to medieval 
tradition, the Tiburtine Sibyl foretold to Augustus the imminent coming of Christ 
in the words, ‘‘ Ecce ara primogeniti Dei.” In the middle ages the church was 
the meeting-place of the Roman Council, but in 1250 it was handed over to the 
Franciscans, who rebuilt the exterior in a Romanesque style. The fagade, which 
faces the great staircase (p. 35), was never completed. — It was in this church, 
as Gibbon “sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the friars were 
Singing vespers, that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall of the City 
first started to his mind” (Oct. 15th, 1764). 
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S. Maria in Araceli ROME ia Rige 25 


The main door is usually closed, and entrance is by that on the south side, 
in the tympanum of which is a mosaic of the Virgin, Child, and two angels, at- 
tributed to Pietro Cavallini. 

The INTERIOR, which has been freely restored but has 
retained its grandeur and severity, has the impressiveness of 
a great temple. The ceiling of the Nave, with naval emblems 
and much gold ornamentation, dates from 1575 and-com- 
memorates the victory of Lépanto (1571). The lower part 
of the nave is, in contrast, severely plain; it is divided from 
the aisles, which are comparatively low and narrow, by 22 
antique columns of varying sizes and styles, taken from pagan 
buildings; the 3rd on the left bears the inscription “a cu- 
biculo Augustorum.” Here are the remains of a mosaic 
flooring and many pavement tombs. To the right of the 
central door is the *Tomb of Cardinal d’Albret (Lebretto in 
Italian), by Andrea Bregno (1485), and the *Pavement Tomb 
of the archdeacon Giovanni Crivelli (1432), by Donatello; on 
the left is the tomb of the astronomer Lodovico Grato Mar- 
gani (1531), of the school of Andrea Sansovino, who himself 
executed the figure of Christ: —S. AisLe. Ist chapel (Bu- 
falini): *Frescoes from the life of St. Bernardino, ranking 
among the finest works of Pinturicchio (c. 1484; restored by 
Camuccini); between the 2nd and 3rd chapels, Statue of 
Gregory XIII, by Pier Paolo Olivieri; just inside the S. 
door, Monument of Pietro da Vicenza, attributed to An- 
drea Sansovino. In the crossing, on the pillars to the 
right and left of the nave, are two *Ambones, by Lorenzo 
and Giacomo Cosmas (c. 1200).—S. TRANnsEptT. Savelli 
Chapel, containing two fine tombs with decorations by the 
Cosmati (13th and 14th cents.); on the right-hand tomb is 
a statue of Honorius IV, on the other, an antique sarcophagus. 
Next, in the Cappella di Santa Rosa, is a fine mosaic of the 
13th century. —Cuorr. The high altar, over which is now 
a small Byzantine Madonna, was graced from 1512 to 1565 
by Raphael’s ‘ Madonna of Foligno, ’(p. 167), commissioned by 
Sigismondo Conti, whose tomb is in the pavement near the 
stalls on the S. side. In the Apsz, on the left, is the fine mon- 
ument of Giov. Battista Savelli (school of And. Bregno, 1498). 
— In the centre of the N. TRANSEPT is the little Temple of St. 
Helena, or Santa Cappella, a shrine with eight columns, said to 
stand on the site of the altar erected by Augustus in fulfilment 
of the Sibyl’s prophecy. At the end of the transept is the 
beautiful Cosmati tomb of Cardinal Matteo d’Acquasparta 
(d. 1302), mentioned by Dante (Paradiso, XII, 124). —N. 
AISLE, 5th chapel, St. Paul, by Girol. Muziano, and the fine 
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tomb of Filippo Della Valle (1494), by Nicola Marini; 3rd 
chapel, St. Anthony, by Benozzo Gozzoli, and the Renaissance 
tomb of Antonio Albertoni (1509); between the 3rd and 2nd 
chapels, a statue of Paul III. The 2nd chapel (Cappella del 
Santissimo Bambino) contains a figure of the Infant Christ 
reputed to have been carved by angels from the wood of 
an olive tree in the Garden of Gethsemane. This is an object 
of immense veneration and every afternoon, from Christmas 
Day to January 6th, children of from 5 to 10 years of age 
recite little poems and speeches before its crib, an interesting 
and charming ceremony. ; 


II. The Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
and the Quarter between that Corso and the Tiber. 


The Corso ViTTorRIo EMANUELE (Pl. C 17, 14, 11), one 
of the main arteries of Rome, is a modern street (1876) run- 
ning W. from the Piazza di Venézia through an ancient and 
interesting quarter. Its first section is called Via del Plebi- 
scito. As we quit the Piazza di Venézia+we have the main 
facade of the Palazzo di Venézia (p. 33) on our left, and 
on our right the side of the Palazzo Doria (p. 66), the Palazzo 
Grazioi, and the Palazzo Altieri (1670; with an interesting 
court). Opposite (l.) rises the *Gesd (Pl. C, 14), the prin- 
cipal Jesuit church in Rome and the outstanding type of 
the sumptuous style to which the Order has given its name. 
It was built at the expense of Alessandro Farnese by Vignola 
and Giacomo Della Porta (1568-75) and is one of the most 
interesting churches in the city. 


The Interior, designed by Vignola on a novel plan, consists of a long nave 
with lateral chapels, and is sumptuously decorated, if somewhat overladen, with 
coloured marbles, sculptures, paintings, bronzes, and gilding. On the vaulting 
is a striking and original *Fresco by Baciccia, representing the Triumph of 
the Name of Christ. This bold and vivid composition, with its intense lights 
and marvellous effects of foreshortening, seems impatient of the limitations of 
its space, and almost as if it were breaking over the cornice. The frescoes of 
the cupola and the tribune are by the same artist. —S. Transepr. Altar piece 
from a sketch by Pietro da Cortona with the Death of St. Francis Xavier, by C. 
Maratta. Over the high altar, gorgeous with coloured marbles, the Circumcision, 
by Alessandro Capalti. —N. Transert. *Altar-tomb of St. Ignatius, by Andrea 
Pozzi and others (1696-1700), resplendent with marble and bronze; the columns 
are encrusted with lapis-lazuli and their bronze decorations are by Andrea 
Bertoni. The relief of St. Ignatius is by Pozzi; the colossal statue of the saint, 
partly silver-plated, is a copy of the solid silver original by P. Le Gros, which 
Pius VI melted down in order to pay the war indemnity imposed by Napoleon. 
Above is a group of the Trinity by Bern. Ludonisi and Lor. Ottoni, with a terrestrial 
globe formed of a splendid block of lapis-lazuli, the largest known. In front 
of the altar is a magnificent balustrade, and at the sides are marble ‘groups: 
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Religion triumphing over Heresy, by Le Gros, on the right, and on the left, Bar- 
barians adoring the Faith, by J. Théodon. The Te Deum sung in this church 
annually on Dec. 31st is one of the most famous traditional ceremonies. 

The Via d’Araceeli, passing the State Archives, leads from the Piazza del 
Gest: to the Capitol (p. 36). 

The Corso Vittorio Emanuele farther on crosses the Via 
di Torre Argentina and passes (l.) the Palazzo Vidoni (for- 
merly belonging to the Caffarelli), the S. facade of which, 
in the Via del Sudario, is by Raphael (1515). The Chiesa 
del Sudario (1604), opposite, is the court church. 

The church of *Sant’Andrea della Valle (Pl. CG, 14), built 
in 1591 from a design by Paolo Olivieri, is crowned by a 
fine dome, the largest in Rome after that of St. Peter (well 
seen from the Corso Vittorio Emanuele near the Piazza della 
Valle). The ornate facade is by C. Rainaldi. 


The Interior, without aisles, is immense and very sumptuous. The lofty 
barrel vau!t, the spacious apse, the small altar, and the bright lighting and the 
gay effect of the gold-framed frescoes, give the impression of a great reception 
hall rather than of a house of prayer. — The 2nd chapel on the right (Cappella 
Strozzi) is by Michael Angelo and contains reproductions of his Pieta and of his 
statues of Leah and Rachel. At the end of the nave, high up, are the monuments 
of two popes of the Piccolomini family: on the right, Pius III (d. 1503), by 
Francesco di Giov. and Seb. di Francesco Ferrucci, on the left Pius II (d. 1464), 
by Nic. di Guardiagrele and P. Paolo da Todi. In the dome is the Glory of 
Paradise by Lanfranco; in the pendentives, the *Evangelists by Domenichino 
{1623), who painted also the Six Virtues and the Scenes from the Life of St. An- 
drew in the apse. The gigantic frescoes in the tribune are by Calabrese. In 
the S. transept, Sant’Andrea Avellino by Lanfranco. 


No. 141, on the right of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, is 
the gloomy Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne, a skilful work by 
Baldassare Peruzzi (1532), with a convex facade and a 
picturesque inner court. On the second floor is the Chapel 
of San Filippo Neri, open to visitors on March 16th, the an- 
niversary of the miraculous resuscitation of a son of the 
house, aged fourteen, by the saint in 1651. On the left side 
of the street is the elegant *Palazzo Regis, called also the Far- 
nesina dei Baullari or the Piccola Farnesina, a veritable jewel 
of the Renaissance, probably designed by Antonio Sangallo the 
Younger about 1523, and restored by Enrico Gui (1898-1904). 
— Beyond is the Piazza di San Pantaleo, with the church of 
San Pantaleo (fagade by Valadier, 1806). The Palazzo Braschi 
by Cosimo Morelli (1790), in the adjacent Via San Pantaleo, 
has a fine staircase (Pasquino, see p. 60). 

A little farther, on the left, is the Piazza della Cancel- 
leria, with the *Palazzo della Caneelleria (Pl. C, 11), in a pure 
and simple 15th cent. style, built for Card. Raff. Riario, 
probably by Ant. Montecavallo, of blocks taken from the 
Colosseum. The palazzo belongs to the Pope and is the 
residence of the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome, 
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The principal entrance, in the baroque style, is by Domenico Fontana. The — 
magnificent *Court, by Bramante, is surrounded by antique columns from the 
ancient church of San Lorenzo in Damaso. Within the palace (special permit 
required) is a Chapel, with frescoes of the school of Perin del Vaga, and a Salone, 
said to have been painted by Vasari in a hundred days. A doorway by Vignola, 
in the side facing the Piazza, leads to San Lorenzo mm Damaso, a church re- 
constructed by Bramante in 1495 and entirely restored by Valadier and Ves- 
pignani. The interior still preserves Bramante’s curious scheme of a square 
surrounded by a colonnade, which is double at the entrance end. 


Farther along the Corso, beyond the Palazzo Sora (1503-9; 
No. 217), now the Liceo Mamiani, rises (r.) the Chiesa Nuova, 
or Santa Maria in Vallicella (Pl. C, 11-12), built under the 
inspiration of St. Philip Neri. The architects were Giov. 
Matteo da Citta di Castello and Martino Longhi the Elder 
(1575-1605), but the facade is by Faustolo Rughesi. — 


The vault, apse, and dome were decorated by Pietro da Cortona, and the 
whole interior is bathed in a golden light. In the sanctuary are three *Paintings 
by Rubens (1608), of superb colouring: over the high altar, Madonna and angels; 
to the right, SS. Domitilla, Nereus, and Achilleus; to the left, SS. Gregory, 
Maurus, and Papias. On the right of the apse, under the organ, is the Cappella 
Spada, designed by C. Rainaldi, with an altar-piece by C. Maratta (Madonna 
between SS. Charles and Ignatius). St. Philip Neri is buried beneath the altar 
of the sumptuous chapel of St. Philip, on the left of the apse; his portrait in 
mosaic is copied from a painting by Guido Reni. — In the sacristy, with a ceiling 
painted by P. da Cortona, is a statue of St. Philip, by Algardi. The sacristan 
shows the saint’s relics. 

It was in the neighbouring Oratory that St. Philip instituted the musical 
gatherings which, becoming known as oratorios, gave their name to a form of 
musical composition. The building is by Borromini and the ceiling paintings by 
G. F. Romanelli. 

The Convent of the Filippini, likewise by Borromini, is now occupied by the 
Vallicelliana Lilvary, the Istituto Storico ‘taliano, the Municipal Archives, and 
various learned societies. 


On the left side.of the Corso we next reach the Palazzo 
Sforza Cesarini. Beyond the Via del Banco di Santo Spirito, 
which diverges on the right for the Ponte Sant’ Angelo (p. 154), 
is (1.) the *Museo Barraceo, or Museum of Antique Sculpture 


(Pl. C, 9), in the Ionic style, built by Koch. Admission, see 
pp. 10, 11. 


The collection, not large but choice, was the gift of Senator Barracco, and 
consists chiefly of original fragments, unrestored. — Room I (r.). Assyrian 
bas-reliefs of the period of the Sargonides; Egyptian objects, including a sphinx 
of Queen Hatshepsu; portrait of Rameses II; *31. So-called portrait of Julius 
Cesar, as he appeared in Egypt, wearing a beard as a sign of mourning for the 
death of Pompey, a magnificent example of Roman art in Egypt; 63. Semi-bust 
of Hermes Kriophoros. Near the door, lion’s mask in alabaster, a Phoenician 
work, discovered in Sardinia. — Greek archaic works: 96. Pericles; 79. General; 
*99. Athlete crowning himself (probably the Kyniskos of Polycleitus). — Etruscan 
sculptures. — Sculptures from Cyprus (6th-5th cent. p.c.) and from Palmyra (3rd 
cent. A.D.).— On the table in the centre: Herma of the Doryphoros and the 
Diadumenos of Polycleitus; 100. Apollo seated on the omphalos, from an original 
of the 5th cent. p.c.. 

Room II. 127, 128, Funeral vases (lutrophore) with scenes of farewell; 
76. Statuette of a woman, in the archaic Peloponnesian style; *109. Hercules 
(style of Polycleitus); 107, 108. Fragments of the head of the Diadumenos and 
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head of the Doryphorus, good replicas of the originals by Polycleitus; 102. Thigh 
of an Amazon (style of Polycleitus); 97. Head of Marsyas, replica of Myron’s 
famous work; 159. Head of an-athlete, from a bronze original of the 4th cent., 
transitional in style between Myron, Praxiteles, and Scopas; 113. Head of a 
girl (Artemis ?), in the style of Pheidias; 195. Head of Mars (period of Trajan); 
*92. Head of Apollo (1st half of the 5th cent. B.c.); 155. Epicurus; 157. Head 
of Apollo or Helios, in the style of Leochares, resembling Alexander the Great; 
110. Head of an athlete, in the style of Polycleitus; 134. Fragment of a bas- 
relief showing a horseman, derived from a representation of the Dioscuri (Greco- 
Italic art of the 4th cent. B.c.); 135. Fragments of a votive bas-relief dedicated 
to Perseus (4th cent. B.c.); 129. Votive bas-relief dedicated to Apollo; 77. 
Girl with a peplum (Peloponnesian art of the 5th cent. B.c.); 151. Neptune, 
from a bronze original of the 4th cent. B.c..; 115, 116. Hydriz, from originals 
of the 5th cent. B.c.; 178. Colossal female head (school of Pergamum); 160. 
Head cf Hermes or of a hero (replica of an Attic type of the 4th cent. B.c.); 
130. Sepulchral bas-relief (Attic; 4th cent. b.c.); 190. Roman boy (Nero ?); 
191. Head of a young Roman (1st cent. a.p.; type of Brutus); 194. Roman 
boy, perhaps C. Czsar, nephew of Augustus; 101. Head of a woman (5th cent. 
B.c.); 132. Head of a woman (4th cent. B.c.); 143. Head of an old man, highly 
expressive, from an Attic funeral relief of the 4th cent. B.c.; Right hand of the 
Discobolus of Myron; *139. Bitch licking her wounds, perhaps a replica of 
the masterpiece of Lysippus formerly in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 


Beyond the museum we turn to the left and reach SAN 
GIOVANNI DEI FIORENTINI (Pl. C, 9), the church of the Floren- 
tines, for the erection of which Leo X instituted a compet- 
ition. Raphael, Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo were among the 
competitors (the last-named sending in five designs), but 
Iac. Sansovino was successful and began the work. It was 
continued by Michael Angelo and completed by Giac. Della 
Porta. The fagade is by Aless. Galilei (1704). In the inter- 
ior, over the altar in the S. transept, Salvator Rosa, SS; 
Cosmas and Damian at the stake. 

From this point the long and straight Via Gruxia (Pl. C. 
9-11), the most beautiful of Roman 16th cent. streets, con- 
structed almost entirely by Julius IJ, runs towards the S.E. 
No. 66, on the right, is the Palazzo Sacchetti (P1.C, 9) by 
Ant. da Sangalio the Younger (1543), beyond which we observe 
the massive base in rustica masonry intended for a great 
court of justice designed for Julius Il by Bramante but 
never finished. The next church is San Biagio della Pagnotta. 

In the, Vicolo di Sant’Eligio, which diverges to the right, farther on, is 
*Sant’Eligio degli Orefici (Pl. C, 11) a little-known architectural masterpiece 
built from Raphael’s design, and even more elegant in its lines than the Cappella 
Chigi in Santa Maria del Popolo (keeper at 118, Via dell’Armata). From the 
Lungotévere, close by, a beautiful view may be obtained of the Janiculum 
(Monte Gianicolo) and the Villa della Farnesina. 

The Via Giulia goes on, passing (r.) the Palazzo Falconiert, 
by Borromini, and (l.) the Palazzo Farnese, the chief fagade 
of which is in the Piazza Farnese, reached by the Via dei 
Farnesi. In this piazza are two huge fountain basins, each 
formed from a single block of Egyptian granite, decorated 
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with lions heads brought from the Baths of Caracalla, and 
surmounted by the Farnese lilies. : 

The *Palazzo Farnese (Pl. C, 11), now the French Embassy, 
is a magnificent pile erected by Ant. da Sangallo the Younger 
for Card. Aless. Farnese, afterwards Paul III, and completed 
by Michael Angelo, who was responsible for the superb 
entablature and also for a design, never carried out, for a 
bridge across the Tiber to connect the palace with the Far- 
nesina (p. 195). Stones from the Colosseum and the theatre 
of Marcellus were used in the construction. The rear portion 
is by Vignola and Giac. Della Porta. The palace formerly 
contained the celebrated Farnese collection of sculpture 
(Hercules, Flora, Farnese Bull, etc.) now in the Naples 
Museum. 


The colonnade of the vestibule and the lower part of the imposing Renais- 
sance court were designed by Sangallo, who drew his inspiration from the Theatre 
of Marcellus; the upper portion is by Michael Angelo. The sarcophagus on 
the right is from the tomb of Cecilia Metella (p. 210). On the first floor is the 
famous Galleria (special permit necessary), with *Frescoes of mythological subjects 
by the Carracci, Domenichino, and others, which constitute an epitome of the 
aims and ideals of the painters of the eclectic (17th century) Bolognese school, 
and inspired also the great artists of the baroque period. 

From the Piazza Farnese the Via Monserrato and the Via dei Banchi lead 
N.W. to the Ponte Sant’Angelo (p. 134). In the first-named is (r.) St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the church of the English College, rebuilt by Poletti and Vespi- 
gnani in 1888; it contains the simple and beautiful tomb of Card. Bainbridge 
(1514). On the left is Santa Maria di Monserrato, the Spanish national church, 
built by Ant. da Sangallo the Elder (1495) but altered later, with a facade by 
Francesco da Volterra. Within, the 1st chapel on the right contains a San Diego, 
by Ann. Carracci, and the tombs of the two Borgia popes, Calixtus ITI (d. 1455) 
and Alexander VI (d. 1492). In the 8rd chapel on the left is a statue of St. 
James, by Iac. Sansovino; and in the ist chapel, a ciborium by Luigi Capponi. 
In the cloister (entrance, No. 151 Via Giulia) are many fine tombs. 

The three streets facing the Palazzo Farnese all lead to the Campo dei Fiori 
(PI. C, 11), where executions used to take place. It is now a busy centre, the 
scene of the vegetable market, which on Wed. gives place to an open market 
for old books, embroidery, metal-work and all kinds of second-hand wares, 
a great attraction to bargain and curio hunters. The sellers are mainly Jews. 
The fine monument (by Ettore Ferrari) to Giordano Bruno, in the centre of 
the square, stands on the spot where he was burned alive in 1600, 

A little E. of the Campo dei Fiori are the remains of the Theatre of Pompey 
(Pl. C, 11), on which the Palazzo Pio oc Righetti has been erected, and E. of this 
theatre formerly stood the great Porticus of Pompey, off which opened the cham- 
ber where Julius Cesar was murdered (March 15th, 44 B.c.) at the foot of a 
statue of Pompey (comp. p. 51). 


From the Piazza Farnese we follow the Vicolo de’ Venti 
to the Palazzo Spada (Pl. C, 11), built by Giulio Mazzoni for 
Card. Girol. Capo di Ferro (1540). The statues and stucco 
ornamentation of the facade were added by Borromini, who 
designed also the interior staircase and the colonnade con- 
necting two courts, which is made by a perspective device 
to appear much longer than it is in reality. On the lst floor 
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is a colossal statue of either Agrippa or Pompey, possibly 
the statue at the foot of which Cesar was stabbed (see p. 50). 

With characteristic vehemence W. S. Landor coupled “the statue at the 
base of which fell Cesar’ with the cypress of Soma, where the first battle was 
fought between Hannibal and Scipio, as the two objects most worth seeing in Italy, 

Farther on in the same direction is the church of the 
Santissima Trinita dei Pellegrini (1614), with an altar-piece 
(The Trinity) by Guido Reni. In the neighbouring hospice 
the poet Goffredo Mameli, author of the national hymn which 
bears his name, died in 1849 at the age of 22 from wounds 
received in fighting for the Roman Republic. (comp. p. TO): 
— Farther W. we strike the Via ARENULA (PI. C, 13-14), 
which leads on the right to the Ponte Garibaldi (p. 191), and 
on the left to the Piazza Benedetto Cairoli, with plane-trees 
and a fountain. Here stands the church of San Carlo ai Ca- 
tinari (Pl. C, 14), by Rosati (1612), with a facade by G. 
B. Soria. 

In the pendentives of the cupola are the Cardinal Virtues, by Domenichino: 
over the high altar, San Carlo carrying the viaticum to the plague-stricken, by 
Pietro da Cortona: in the inner choir, reached through the sacristy, St. James 
praying, a fresco by Guido Reni. — Opposite is the 15th cent. Pal. Santacroce. 

The Via dei Falegnami ends at the Piazza Mattei, which 
is embellished with the charming *Fontana delle Tartarughe, 
or Tortoise Fountain, by Giac. Della Porta and Taddeo Lan- 
dini (1585). At the S.W. angle of the piazza is the Palazzo 
Costaguti, with a ceiling on the first floor painted by Albani, 
Domenichino, Guercino, Lanfranco, and others (gratuity). 
On the N. side is the Palazzo Mattei (Pl. C, 14), the fine fagade 
of which, by Carlo Maderna (1616), fronts the Via dei Funari. 
The inner court, with its bas-reliefs, statues, and elaborate 
stucco decoration on the staircases, represents the taste of 
the 17th cent. in its most refined and characteristic aspect. 

From Santa Caterina dei Funari, a church with a fine 
fagade, built upon the ruins of the Circus of Flaminius (221 
B.C.), the Via dei Funari leads to the Piazza Campitelli. 
The picturesque fagade of Santa Maria in Campitelli (Pl. C, 13) 
was erected by C. Rainaldi when the church was rebuilt 

(1655-57) in honour of a miraculous Madonna, which was 
believed to have stayed a pestilence. 

The Inrrrtor is remarkable for its perspective effect. In the 2nd chapel on 
the right isa St. Anne, by Luca Giordano; over the high altar, the Miraculous 
Virgin, a medizval image in pietra dura; above, an alabaster crucifix. In the 
ist chapel on the left, are two tombs of the Altieri family, inscribed respec- 
tively ‘ Nihil’ and ‘ Umbra.’ 

The Via Tribuna di Campitelli and the Via Sant’Angelo 
in Pescheria lead hence to the Portieus of Octavia (Pl. C, 13), 

erected by Augustus in honour of his sister, and rebuilt by 
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This building was an imposing rectangular porticus of about 800 columns, 
which enclosed the temples of Jupiter and Juno. The entrances consisted of 
two propylea with 8 columns and 4 piers. To-day only one propyleum remains, 
and two of its columns, which threatened to collapse, were replaced in mediaeval 
days byanarch. Inside the porticus is the church of Sant’Angelo in Pescheria, 
where from 1584 until the rule of Pius IX the Jews were forced to listen toa 
Christian sermon every Saturday. It was from this church that Rienzi and his 
followers started to seize the Capitol on the night of Pentecost, 1347. 

In the quarter to the W. of this point formerly lay the Ghetto, where from 
1556 onwards the Jews were segregated and subject to various restrictions on 
their personal freedom, although to a less degree than in other European 
countries. In the Via del Portico d’Ottavia may be seen remains of me- 
dizval and Renaissance dwellings. No. 1 is the Casa di Lorenzo Mamlio, dating 
from 1468 (2221 a. u.c.), decorated with ancient fragments, an inscription 
carved in bold stone lettering, and the patriotic invocation ’ Have Roma’. If 
time permits a detour may be made to the Palazzo Cenci-Bolognetti, for- 
merly belonging to the Crescenzi, built at the beginning of the 16th cent. on the 
ruins of the Theatre of Cornelius Balbus, which dated from 13 B.c. The palace 
belonged to the family of Beatrice Cenci, whose tragic story and terrible crime 
have long been famous in legend. 

Near the river rises the Synagogue (Pl. C, 13), built in 1874. — The Ponte 
Fabricio, now the oldest bridge in Rome (64 8.c.), here crosses an arm of the 
Tiber to the long and narrow Isola Tiberina. Theshape of the island suggest- 
ed the form of a ship and an obelisk represented the mast. It was formerly 
encircled with a facing of travertine, a portion of which still remains at the S. 
extremity, with a serpent and a head of Aésculapius, to whom the island was 
dedicated, carved upon it in relief. On the site of the temple of Aésculapius is 
now the church of San Bartolomeo, built in the 10th cent. in honour of St. Adal- 
bert, bishop of Prague, and several times restored. The fagade is by Martino 
Longhi the Younger (1625); the tower is Romanesque. The interior contains 14 
antique columns; in the apse are the remnants of a mosaic pavement. In the 
orchard of the convent are the remains of the temple of Aisculapius. 


From the Ponte Fabricio the Via di Monte Savello leads 
(r.) tothe Piazza Montanara, so called from the ‘ Montanari’, 
or peasants from the Latian hills, who frequent it, especially 
on Sundays. To the N.W., in the Via del Teatro Marcello, 
are the majestic remains of the Theatre of Marcellus (Pl. C, 13), 
begun by Julius Cesar but completed by Augustus (13 B.c.), 
who dedicated it to the son (d. 23 B.c.) of his sister Octavia. 
The theatre is severe in line and of very elegant proportions, 
and has been a source of inspiration to many artists. The 
only portion of the exterior now visible forms a curve in the 
line of the street. 


r It originally had three tiers of arches with 52 columns in each, the lowest 
being of the Doric, the middle of the Tonic, and the third of the Corinthian order. 
Only 12 arches in each of the lowest and middle tiers remain, the former being 
now occupied by small shops or workshops. The third tier has disappeared, 
having been entirely absorbed into the medieval palace erected on the ruins, 
which belonged successively to the Pierleoni, Savelli, and Orsini. 

The church of San Nicola in Carcere (Pl. C, 18), S.E. of the Piazza Mon- 
tanara, occupies the site of the three temples of Juno Sospita, Spes, and Janus, 
which stood in the ancient Forum Holitorium or vegetable market. Several 
temple-columns survive, and other remains are to be seen in the crypt. 


; From the Piazza Montanara the Via Montanara and the 
Via Bocca della Verit’ lead to the *P1AzzA DELLA Bocca 
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DELLA VERITA, the ancient Forum Boarium, in which the 
ancient temples of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis and the medie- 
val church of Santa Maria in Cosmedin form a picturesque 
group, especially towards sunset. The fine baroque fountain 
in the centre is by C. Bizzaccheri.(1725). *Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin (Pl. III, 16) is an admirable example of a Roman 
church of the medieval period. 

The site was occupied by a Roman temple, probably the temple of Her 
cules erected by Pompey, and later, during the Empire, by a Statio Annona, 
or market inspector’s office. The basilica, built in the 6th cent. and much 
enlarged by Adrian I (772-95), was assigned to Greek refugees, driven from 
Constantinople by the iconoclastic persecutions, and became known as the 
Schola Greca. Its other appellation, ‘in Cosmedin,’ from a Greek word 
meaning decoration, refers to the embellishments of Adrian. At that period 
it had galleries reserved for women and three apses. Nicholas I altered the 
building, and Gelasius II and Calixtus II restored it (12th cent.), closing the 
galleries and rebuilding the portico. The tower is Romanesque, a fine and 
typical specimen of seven stories. The church was restored and the 18th cent. 
aJterations removed in 1894-99. 

Beneath the portico, to the left, is the Bocea della Veritaé proper, a large 
marble disk representing a human face, the open mouth of which was believed 
to close upon the hand of any perjurer who faced the ordeal of placing it there. 
In reality it is a slab that once closed an ancient drain. To the right is the tomb 
of Cardinal Alfano, chamberlain of Calixtus II (see above). The principal 
doorway is the work of Johannes de Venetia (11th cent.). 

The Interior, dark, silent, and strikingly pictorial in effect, 
with a nave and two aisles each ending in an apse, closely 
reproduces the 8th cent. basilica, with some 12th cent. ad- 
ditions. The aisles are divided from the nave by piers and 
by 18 antique columns (the 5th on the N. side, however, is 
Byzantine). High up on the walls are the remains of frescoes 
of the llth century. The schola cantorum, rood-loft, paschal 
candelabrum, episcopal throne, and pavement, are the work 
of the Cosmati. The baldacchino over the high altar is by 
Deodatus, fourth son of the first Cosmas (1294). The paint- 
ings in the apses are modern. In the Sacristy, to the right 
of the entrance, are an ancient column and some fragments 
of a mosaic of 706 on a gold ground, representing the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, which were formerly in the oratory of 
John VII at St. Peter’s. The crypt and a small museum are 
shown by the sacristan on request. 

The so-called Temple of Fortuna Virilis, to the N., more 
probably dedicated to the Mater Matuta, dates from the end 
of the 8rd cent. B.c. In 872 it was consecrated as the church 
of Santa Maria Egiziaca. 


This pseudo-peripteral temple, with fluted Ionic columns, four of which 
form the portico, escaped alteration in the Imperial epoch and is thus a pre- 
cious example of the Greco-Italic temples of the Republican age. It has been 
disengaged from the surrounding buildings and has thus resumed its ancient 
appearance. : 
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Almost opposite the entrance of Santa Maria Egiziaca is the Casa di Cre- 
scenzio (Pl. II, 13), erroneously called the House of Cola di Rienzo, a unique 
example of a Roman seignorial mansion of the mid-medieval period. It is 
sometimes named Casa di Pilato, because it formed one of the Stations of the 
Cross in the passion plays. It was probably at first a tower to guard the pas- 
sage of the river, and is constructed mainly from fragments of classic buildings. 
The bricks of the lower portion are formed into half-columns, with rudimentary 
capitals. An inscription on the door in the Vicolo del Ricovero states that the 
house was erected by Nicholas, son of Crescentius and Theodora, who were pro- 
bably members of the illustrious Crescenzi family, the most powerful clan in 
Rome at the end of the 10th century. 

The picturesque little round temple opposite Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin seems to date from the Ist cent. of the Empire 
and has for centuries been erroneously known as the *Temple 
of Vesta (Pl. II, 13). It was perhaps dedicated to Portu- 
nus, the Roman god of harbours. 


This charming little edifice consists of a circular cella of solid marble, sur- 
rounded by twenty fluted Corinthian columns (one is missing on the N. side). 
In the middle ages it became the church of Santo Stefano delle Carrozze and later 
that of Santa Maria del Sole. The ancient roof and entablature have disappeared. 

From the W. side of the Piazza della Bocca della Verita 
the iron Ponte Palatino crosses the Tiber to Trastévere 
(p. 191). In the bed of the Tiber, up stream, is a single 
arch of the Pons AEmilius (181 B.c.), familiarly known as the 
Ponte Rotto since the collapse of two other arches in 1598. 
From the parapet of the Ponte Palatino the mouth of the 
Cloaca Maxima (see p. 55) may be seen under the quay of 
the left bank, when the river is low. 


We now take the Via de’ Cerchi to the E., and then the 
Via del Velabro, celebrated as the legendary spot where the 
shepherd Faustulus found the twins Romulus and Remus. 
The Piazza de’ Cerchi is partly on the site of the Velabrum, 
a quarter whose name recalls the former marsh and which 
was once the centre of trade. The Forum Boarium extended 
thence to the Tiber. 

Here is situated the massive four-sided Arch of Janus 
(Pl. II, 16), which formed a covered passage at a cross-roads 
(quadrivium) and served as a shelter for the cattle-dealers. 
It is a work of the decadence, dating perhaps from the reign 
of Constantine, and is built partly of ancient fragments, 
with numerous niches for statues. To the left is San Giorgio 
in Velabro (Pl. II, 16), a church dating from the 6th cent. 
or possibly earlier. The campanile and portico are of the 
12th cent., when the church was restored. 

The Ionic portico has square pillars of the 7th century. The interior (usually 
closed: apply at No. 19) is basilican, with nave and aisles separated by sixteen 


antique columns. The high altar is of the 7th century. In the apse is a fresco 
by P. Cavallini (1295; repainted) of Christ between St, Sebastian and St. George, 
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To the left of the church is the elegant little Arcus Argen- 
tariorum, of the early 3rd cent., which was erected by the 
money-changers (argentarii) and cattle-dealers in honour of 
the emperor Septimius Severus, Julia Domna, and their chil- 
dren. The portrait and name of Geta were effaced as a 
mark of his disgrace. 

Opposite the church we find our way down to where the Cloaca Maxima 
flows under the ancient arches. This famous sewer was constructed under the 
kings, in the 6th cent. B.c., to drain the Forum and its marshy environs, and it 
is still in use. Only the side walls belong to that distant period; the arched 
roof is not earlier than the 2nd cent. B.c. 

We now proceed N.E. by the Via San Teodoro, which 
corresponds to the ancient Vicus Tuscus, skirting the Palatine 
on the W. On the right is the small round church “of San 
Teodoro (Pl. II, 16), beside which the she-wolf of the Capitol 
was found (p. 41). The church was built during the last 
days of the Empire on the site of the great granaries known 
as the Horrea Agrippae, and the diaconate which was after- 
wards established there evidently succeeded to the admin- 
istration of the imperial food supplies. The church (open on 
Fri. until 9 a.m.) contains mosaics of the 7th century. 

Farther on we reach the base of the Capitol (p. 35), 
and thence return to the centre of the city. 


Ill. The Quarter between the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
the Corso Umberto Primo, and the Tiber.’ 


The Via del Gest (Pl. C, 14), running N. from the W. 
end of the Via del Plebiscito, is continued (l.) by the Via Pie’ 
di Marmo to the Piazza Minerva, one of the chief centres for 
the sale of devotional articles and souvenirs of Rome. The 
marble elephant, a bizarre work by Bernini (1667), in the 
centre of the piazza, supports a small obelisk belonging to 
the temple of Isis (Iseum) that formerly stood near this 
spot. The hieroglyphic inscription relates to Apries, the 
last of the independent Pharaohs of Egypt (the Hophrah of 
the Bible), who was the ally of Zedekiah, king of Judah, 
against Nebuchadnezzar (6th cent. B.c.). 

*Santa Maria sopra Minerva (Pl. C, 14), an ancient 
church on the site of a temple of Minerva, was rebuilt in 
1280 by Fra Sisto and Fra Ristoro, the architects of Santa 
Maria Novella at Florence, and was long the church of the 
Florentines. It is the only old church in Rome in the Gothic 
style (restored 1847). On the right side of the simple fagade 
(attributed to Meo del Caprina) small marble plaques register 
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the heights reached by floods on the Tiber before it was 
canalised. 

The Interior (good light essential) contains some important 
works of art and a number of baroque monuments, The 
vault, the rose-windows, and the decorations date from the 
19th century restoration. In the nave, on the right, are the 
tombs of Nerone Diotisalvi, a Florentine exile (d. 1482), and 
Virginia Pucci Ridolfi (1568), the latter with a fine bust by 
an unknown Florentine. : 

S. AIste. Tomb of the archivist Castalio, with a fine 
portrait. — 5th Chap. (designed by Maratta). Antoniazzo 
Romano, Altar-piece, representing (on a gold ground) the 
Annunciation, with Card. Juan de Torquemada (Johannes de 
Turrecremata; not Tomas de Torquemada, the inquisitor) 
presenting three poor girls to the Virgin, commemorating the 
Confraternity of the Annunziata, founded in 1460 to provide 
dowries for penniless girls; on the left, tomb of Urban VII, 
by Ambr. Buonvicino. — 6th Chap. Frescoed ceiling by 
Cherubino Alberti; altar-piece (Last Supper), by Baroccio; 
at the sides, tombs of the parents of Clement VIII, by Gzac. 
della Porta; statue by Giac. della Porta, in the recess at the 
end on the left. — 7th Chap. On the right, tomb of Card. 
Diego de Coca (1477), perhaps by Andrea Bregno, with frescoes 
by Melozzo da Fovii; on the left, tomb of Benedetto Sopranzi, 
bishop of Nicosia (d. 1495), by A. Bregno. 

S. TRANSEPT. *2nd Chap. at the end (Cappella Carafa or 
di San Tommaso), with a beautiful balustrade and two 
Cupids by Verrocchio at the sides of the arch. Within 
are celebrated frescoes by Filippino Lippi (1489): over the 
altar, Annunciation fand *St.*:Thomas ‘Aquinas presenting 
Card. Olivieri Carafa to the Virgin; end wall, Assumption; 
right wall, below, St. Thomas confounding the heretics, the 
central figures being Arius ‘and %Sabellius (the two youths 
in the right-hand group are probably the future Medici popes, 
Leo X and Clement VII, both buried in this church); above, 
Scenes from the life of St. Thomas, including his Vision of 
the Crucifix. On the left wall, monument of Paul IV (d. 1559) 
by Giac. and Tom. Cerignola, from a design by Pirro Ligorio. 
In-the vault,= Four sibyls, ‘by Rajffaellino del Garbo. — To 
the left of this chapel, *Tomb of Bp. Guglielmo Durante (d. 
1296) by Giov. Cosmas, an admirable and very graceful work, 
in its exquisite execution second only to the tomb of Card. 
Consalvo (p. 108). ~ 38rd Chap., C. Maratta, Madonna and 
saints, — 4th Chap. Frescoed ceiling by Marcello Venusti; on 
the right, tomb of Card. Capranica (1455). 
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Cuorr. At the foot of the steps, on the left, is the famous 
*Christ bearing the Cross by Michael Angelo (1514-21), com- 
missioned at a cost of 200 ducats by Metello Vari and P. Cas- 
tellani. The figure, in its virile beauty, is a fine example 
of the artist’s skill and genius; the bronze drapery is a later 
addition. Under the modern high altar rests the body of 
St. Catherine of Siena (see below). In the apse are the tombs 
of Leo X (left) and Clement VII, by Baccio Bandinelli, with 
statues by Giov. di Baccio Bigio and Raffaello da Montelupo 
respectively. In the pavement is the slab-tomb of Card. 
Pietro Bembo (1547), the friend of Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Ariosto. To the left of the choir, in a passage-way which 
serves as an exit, are several large monuments, including 
those of Card. Alessandrino, by Giac. della Porta, Card. Dom. 
Pimentel, designed by Bernini, and the *Slab-tomb of Fra 
Angelico, with some charming lines composed by Pope 
Nicholas V. 

N. TRANSEPT. Cappella di San Domenico, with the 
baroque monument of Benedict XIII (d. 1730).— To the 
right of the chapel is the entrance to the sacristy, behind 
which is the room in which St. Catherine of Siena died in 
1380; it was brought hither from the Via di Santa Chiara 
by Card. Barberini. The frescoes are by Antoniazzo Romano 
and his school (1482). — 2nd Chap. to the left of the choir. 
Tomb of Giovanni Alberini (d. c. 1490) by a Tuscan sculptor 
(Agostino di Duccio ?), who has introduced a Greek bas-relief 
of the 5th cent. B.c., representing Hercules and the lion. 
The transept is shut off from the nave by the tomb of Andrea 
Bregno (1421-1506). 

N. Aste. 3rd Chap. Altar-piece (The Redeemer), at- 
tributed to Pevugino or to Pinturicchio; on the right, statue 
of St. Sebastian, by Tino di Camaino and Nic. Marini (14th 
cent.); on the left, St. John the Baptist, by Ambr. Buonvicino; 
against the side-walls, tombs of Benedetto and Agostino Maf- 
fei, attributed to L. Capponi. — Near the door is the tomb 
of Francesco Tornabuoni (1480), by Mino da Fiésole, and 
above is that of Card. Tebaldi (1466), by Giov. Dalmata. 

The adjacent monastery, once the headquarters of the Dominicans, in 
which Fra Angelico died (1455) and Galileo was tried (1633), is now occupied 
by the Ministry of Education and the Biblioteca Casanatense (entr., 52 Via Sant’ 
Ignazio). 

Proceeding N.E. and skirting the side of the Pantheon 
we reach the Piazza della Rotonda, the insignificant looking 
houses of which are dominated by the grand mass of the 
Pantheon, with its pronaos of huge monoliths. In the centre 
of the square is a fountain of 1575, surmounted by an obelisk 
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of Rameses the Great, formerly belonging to the temple of 
Isis and erected here by Clement XI. The piazza is paved 
with wood from the Argentine, which was presented by 
Italians in that country in order that a sacred silence may 
reign around the tombs of the kings in the Pantheon. 

The *Pantheon (Pl. C, 14-15), which became in time the 
church of Santa Maria Rotonda or Ad Martyres, is one of the 
most perfect and best preserved monuments of Roman 
antiquity. Its circular cella, built of brick, is covered by 
a gigantic dome of concrete and is preceded by a pronaos. 


History. The original temple was built, apparently of travertine, during 
the third consulate of Agrippa (27 a. p.), son-in-law of Augustus, to commemorate 
the victory of Actium over Antony and Cleopatra. It was injured by fire in 
80 a.p. and was restored by Domitian; but in spite of the dedicatory inscription 
on the pediment of the pronaos (M. Agrippa, L. F. Cos. tertium fecit), which 
was restored by G. Baccelli in 1894, the existing temple is not that of Agrippa, 
but a new one built by Hadrian of brick, on a larger scale and on different lines. 
This second building, which was dedicated to the seven planetary deities, received 
and retained the name of Pantheon, which signifies ‘most holy place,’ rather 
than, as often interpreted, ‘dedicated to all the gods’. It was restored by 
Septimius Severus and Caracalla. The pronaos is still a subject of discussion 
by experts, some holding that it dates from Agrippa, while others refer it to the 
time of Septimius Severus. Closed and abandoned under the first Christian 
emperors and pillaged by the barbarians, the Pantheon was consecrated as a 
Christian church by Boniface III in 609, and was dedicated to Santa Maria ad 
Martyres in allusion to the martyr’s bones — no less than twenty-eight waggon- 
loads, according to tradition — which were transferred thither from the catacombs. 
In 663 Constans II, emperor of Byzantium, despoiled the temple of what the 
Goths had left, and, in particular, stripped off the roof-tiles of gilded bronze, 
Benedict II (684) restored it, Gregory III (735) roofed it with lead; in 1153 
Anastasius IV built a palace at the side. During the residence of the popes 
at Avignon the Pantheon served as a fortress in the struggles between the Colonna 
and the Orsini; but in 1435 Eugenius IV isolated the building, and from that 
time it was the object of such jealous veneration that the Rorman Senator on 
taking office swore to preserve ‘ Maria Rotonda’ intact for the pontiff, together 
with the relics and sacred treasures of the City. The Renaissance admired and 
tevered the monument; Pius IV caused the bronze door to be repaired (1563). 
Urban VIII (Barberini), however, employed Bernini to add two clumsy turrets 
in front, which became popularly known as the ‘ass-ears of Bernini,’ and he 
also melted down the remaining bronze decorations to make columns for the 
high altar of St. Peter’s and cannon for the Castel Sant’Angelo, an act of van 
dalism that prompted Pasquino’s stinging gibe, ‘ Quod non fecerunt barbari 
fecerunt Barberini.” Alexander .VII had the portico restored by Giuseppe 
Paglia (1662) and the level of the piazza lowered, so that the fagade of the building 
should be seen to better advantage; Clement IX surrounded the portico with 
an iron railing (1668); Benedict XIV employed Paolo Tosi (1757) to restore the 
interior and the atrium, Italy has laid the bodies of her kings to rest in this 
venerable fane, and the crumbling tenements around it as well as the un- 
Sightly turrets of Bernini have been removed, 


The Pronaos, raised one step (formerly five) above the 
level of the piazza, is 1064 ft. wide and over 42} ft. deep, 
and has 16 monolithic Corinthian columns of red or grey- 
granite, without flutings, each 41 ft. high and 143 ft. in cir- 
cumference. The superb capitals and the bases are of white: 
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marble. The three columns on the E. side are restorations, 
one due to Urban VIII (1627), the others to Alexander VII 
(1662); the armorial bearings of these popes may be seen in 
the decoration of the capitals. Eight of the columns stand 
in front, and the others are disposed in four rows, so as to 
form three aisles, the central one leading to the bronze door, 
which dates from Pius IV, and the others to the two great 
niches which formerly contained colossal statues of Augustus 
and Agrippa. 

*INTERIOR. Although the walls have been stripped of 
their marble lining, the recesses of their bronze statues, and 
the coffers of the roof of their ornaments of gilded bronze, 
the interior of the Pantheon is still majestic in its matchless 
grandeur and harmony. The diameter of the rotunda and 
the height of the dome are the same — about 142 feet. The 
cylindrical wall is over 20 feet thick; and in its thickness 
are contrived seven great niches, or recesses, alternately 
rectangular and semi-circular, each, except the central one, 
framed by two fluted Corinthian columns (29 ft. high) of 
giallo antico or pavonazzetto. Between the recesses, which 
originally contained the statues of the seven deities, are eight 
shrines (ediculez) with pediments, alternately triangular and 
semicircular, supported by two Corinthian columns in giallo 
antico, porphyry, or granite. Above the recesses is the 
entablature with a beautiful cornice of modillions and foliage, 
and still higher is a lofty attic, in which niches in the form of 
false windows alternate with panels cased until 1847 with 
coloured marbles. 

The great dome has five rows of coffers diminishing in 
size towards the circular opening in the centre, which is the 
sole source of interior light, and measures over 28 ft. across; 
it is still encircled by a bronze cornice of very elegant design. 
The pavement, inlaid with pavonazzetto, giallo antico, por- 
phyry, and other marbles, in a geometrical pattern, was 
repaired under Pius IX. 


Over the 2nd altar on the right, *Annunciation, a fresco by Melozzo da Forli. 
— 2nd Chap. on the right, *Tomb of Victor Emmanuel IT, first king of Italy (d. 
Jan. 9th 1878), who succeeded to the Sardinian crown after the defeat of Novara, 
and ultimately led the Italians armies to the Capitol. The tomb, which is simple 
and austere, was designed by Manfredi. Opposite is the *Tomb of Humbert I, 
who was assassinated at Monza on July 29th, 1900; it consists of a broad band 
of alabaster on the wall, with allegorical figures on either side and an altar of 
porphyry with the royal insignia in front. It was designed by Giuseppe Sac- 
coni. These two tombs are guarded by veterans of the War of Italian In- 
dependence, : : 

To the right of the tomb of Humbert I is the *Tomb of Raphael, inscribed 
with the famous distich of Bembo; and on the altar is the statue of the Virgin, 
the execution of which was confided by Raphael, in his will, to Lorenzetto, The 
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bronze bust is by De Fabris. Above the empty niche on the right is the short 
epitaph of Maria Bibbiena, niece of Cardinal Dovizi da Bibbiena, who was 
betrothed to Raphael and died before him, Among other artists buried in the 
Pantheon are Giovanni da Udine, Perin del Vaga, Taddeo Zuccari, Annibale 
Carracci, and Baldassare Peruzzi. 

The Pantheon was formerly connected with the Therme 
of Agrippa, as is evident on an inspection of the ruins in the 
Via della Palombella to the S.; beyond, in the Via Arco della 
Ciambella, are the remnants of a hall which formed part of 
these baths. 

Behind the Pantheon the Via della Palombella and the 
Piazza Sant’Eustacchio lead to the Palazzo della Sapienza 
(Pl. C, 14), the seat of the University of Rome, founded 
by Boniface VIII in 1303. The present building was begun 
by Giac. della Porta (1575) and completed by Borromini; 
the court is the most interesting part of it. The palace 
incorporates the former church of Sant’Ivo, built by Bor- 
romini in the form of a bee, in allusion to the arms of 
Urban VIII, of the Barberini family. The Via Guglielmo 
Oberdan, continued by the Via de’ Canestrari, now leads to 
the S. end of the Piazza Navona (p. 62), which we cross. 
On our left is the N. fagade of the Palazzo Braschi (p. 47), at 
the corner of which is the famous fragment of a marble group 
representing Menelaus supporting Patroclus but known since 
the 16th cent. as Pasquino. 


It became the custom to affix witty or caustic comments on events of the 
day to this group or its pedestal, and the credit of originating this method of 
public satire was, rightly or wrongly, ascribed to a certain Pasquino, a tailor in 
the vicinity: hence the name of the statue and the origin of the term ‘ pasqui- 
nade.” Pasquino used often to maintain animated dialogues with Marforio 
(p. 36), before the incarceration of the latter in the Capitoline Museum. 


We follow the Via del Governo Vecchio, an ancient papal 
thoroughfare, with many traces of the early Renaissance. 
On the right is the Palazzo del Governo Vecchio, built by 
Card. Stefano Nardini and afterwards the residence of the 
Governor of Rome; the magnificent porch dates from the 
Renaissance. Opposite is the remarkable Palazzo Turci, 
which the Romans call simply the ‘ Palazzo di Bramante,’ 
so deeply rooted is the tradition which attributes it to the 
great architect. — The street ends in the Piazza dell’ Orologio, 
whence we may reach the Ponte Sant’Angelo by the Via 
del Panico. On the right, is the 18th cent. Palazzo Gabrielli 
(Pl. GC, 12) now Taverna, with a beautiful fountain by Andrea 
Casoni (1615) in the court. 


___The palace stands on Monte Giordano, the name of which is derived from 
Giordano Orsini (13th cent.), whose legendary fortress stood here. Dante mentions 
the ‘Monte’ (Inferno, XXVIII, 12) in the description of the pilgrims crossing 
the Ponte Sant’Angelo on the occasion of the jubilee of the year 1300. 
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Farther on the Via del Panico crosses the Via dei Coronari 
(Pl. G, 12), a straight street running W. through a region 
with many Renaissance houses. Near its beginning, on the 
right (Nos. 122-123)%stands Raphael's House (Pl. C, 12). 
A slight detour to the left brings us to San Salvatore in Lauro, 
an old church many times restored, with a fine Renaissance 
cloister adjoined by a refectory containing the *Tomb of 
Eugenius IV (1447) by Isaia da Pisa, one of the earliest 
sepulchral monuments to exhibit the characteristic forms of 
the Renaissance. — From the Via dei Coronari we again turn 
to the left and skirt the side of the Palazzo Lancellotti, which 
was begun by Francesco da Volterra and finished by Carlo 
Maderna, The porch and the balcony above it, which have 
been much criticized, are by Domenichino. The palazzo (no 
adm.) contains a good Roman copy of the Discobolus of 
Myron, the only ancient copy retaining the head. The Via 
della Maschera d’Oro leads hence to the Piazza Fiammetta, 
with the fine Palazzo Sacripante, where the Via Zanardelli 
diverges on the left for the Ponte Umberto Primo. We, 
however, follow the Via Sant’Apollinare to the piazza of the 
same name, passing the Palazzo Altemps (Pl. CG, 12), begun 
by Peruzzi for Girolamo Riario and completed by Martino 
Longhi the Elder, with a charming belvedere in the form of 
a turret. In the court are a Hercules Resting (5th cent. B.C.) 
and other antique statues. Opposite is Sant’Apollinare, a 
church built in 780, reconstructed by Fuga in 1750. 

To the S.W. is *Santa Maria dell’Anima (Pl. C, 12), the 
German and Dutch church, which dates from the 16th cent. 
The doors are attributed to Baldassare Peruzzi; the side and 
windows to Bramante. 


The Virgin above the principal door, which is attributed to Andrea San- 
sovino, is a copy of a highly venerated representation of the Madonna between 
two souls in purgatory, which was formerly in the church and was the origin of 
its name. 

Interior. The painting of the vault and walls is by L. Seitz (1875-82), 
who designed also the window over the central door. S.side. ist Chap., San 
Benno, by C. Saraceni; 2nd Chap., Holy Family, by Gemignani; 4th Chap., 
Pieta, by Giov. di Baccio Bigio, in imitation of Michael Angelo (comp. p. 160). In 
the sanctuary, Holy Family with saints, by Giulio Romano, over the high altar; 
on the right, the magnificent tomb of Adrian VI (d. 1523; of Utrecht), the last 
non-Italian pope, designed by Bald. Peruzzi, with sculptures by Sanese and 
Tribolo: on the left, Tomb of the Duke of Cleves (d. 1575), by Gilles De Riviere 
and Nicholas d’Arras (a bas-relief from this tomb is in the corridor leading to 
the sacristy). —N. side. 4th Chap., Descent from the Cross and frescoes, 
by Fr. Salviati; 3rd Chap., Life of St. Barbara, frescoes by the Flemish painter 
Michael Coxcie; 1st Chap., Martyrdom of St. Lambert, by C. Saracent. 


The Vicolo della Pace, on the right, leads to the beautiful 
church of *Santa Maria della Pace (Pl. C, 12), built by 
Sixtus IV, in honour of a miraculous image of the Virgin 
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which bled on being struck by a stone. The architect is 
believed to have been Baccio Pontelli. The church was partly 
rebuilt in 1611 and again by Alexander VII, under whose 
auspices the fagade and the lovely little semicircular porch 
with Doric columns were erected by Pietro da Cortona. 

Interior (when the church is shut, apply to the sacristan; 
5 Vicolo dell’Arco della Pace). The building consists of a 
domed octagon preceded by a simple rectangular nave. 
Above the arch of the Ist chapel on the S. side are the famous 
*SIBYLS of Raphael (1514), majestic yet graceful figures, 
executed for Agostino Chigi, founder of the chapel. They 
represent (beginning on the left) the Cumean, Persian, 
Phrygian, and Tiburtine Sibyls, to whom the future is being 
revealed by angels, and their varying shades of awe and 
wonder are skilfully conveyed in look and gesture. The paint- 
ings were restored in 1816 by Palmaroli. Above them are 
four Prophets, designed by Raphael and painted by Ti- 
moteo Viti: on the left, Daniel and David, on the right, 
Jonah and Hosea, — The 2nd chapel was designed by Michael 
Angelo, and has remarkable marble decoration by Simone 
Mosca (16th cent.), the material for which was taken from 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. —N. side: Ist Chap. 
Over the altar is a magnificent *Fresco of the Virgin, SS. Brid- 
get and Catherine, and the donor Ferdinando Ponzetti, by 
Baldassare Pevuzzi, who painted also .the small frescoes of 
Old Testament subjects on the vaulting. At the sides of the 
chapel are tombs of the Ponzetti family (1505 and 1509). 2nd 
Chap. The altar-piece, Madonna and saints, is by M. Venustz 
from a design by Michael Angelo. — Octacon. On the right, 
Presentation in the Temple, fresco by Bald. Peruzzi. Above 
the high altar, by C. Maderna, is the highly venerated image 
of the Madonna della Pace. It is the custom for newly mar- 
ried couples to attend their first mass in this chapel. The 
beautiful tabernacle in the chapel of the Crucifix is attributed 
to Pasquale da Caravaggio (1490). 

The *Cloisters, entered from the sacristy, are among 
Bramante’s finest works at Rome (1504). They have two 
tows of arcades one above the other, the columns of the 
upper Tow rising from the centres of the arches in the lower 
tow. The tomb of Bp. Bocciacci (1497), on the right, was 
executed in the bottega of Luigt Capponi. 

The Piazza Navona or Circo Agonale (Pl. C, 11, 12), 
reached by the Vicolo de’ Lorenesi, occupies the site of the 
ancient stadium of Domitian, preserving its form and perhaps 
also its name (agone, n’agona, navona). Historic festivals, 
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jousts, and open air sports were held here, and from the 17th to 
the 19th century the piazza was flooded every Saturday in 
August, to the delight of the populace and even of the nobles 
who came in their carriages. At the present day the fair 
of the Befana, or Epiphany, is held in the Piazza Navona, 
and thence on the evening of Jan. 5th frolicsome trains of 
youths armed with trumpets and bells set out to fill the city 
with their din. 

Three splendid fountains embellish the piazza. That at the S. end is 
adorned with masks and tritons by Bernini, and the triton in the centre, fam- 
iliarly known as the ‘Moro di Piazza Navona,’ is a great favourite with the 
Roman populace. — The *Fontana dei Fiumi, or Fountain of the Rivers, in the 
middle of the piazza, is one of Bernini’s finest and most imposing creations, 
and dates from Innocent X. The mass of rockwork and grottoes is surmounted 
by a tall obelisk, a Roman erection in the Egyptian style, which stood originally 
in the Circus of Maxentius and bears the names of Vespasian, Titus, and Do- 
mitian in hieroglyphics. At the four corners are colossal figures of the rivers 
Danube, Ganges, Nile, and Rio de la Plata, representing the four quarters of 
the globe, by pupils of Bernini. Alluding to the rivalry between Bernini and 
Borromini, a popular jest has it that the Nile is covering his eyes so that he may 
not see the fagade of Sant’Agncse (see below). — The fountain at the N. end 
representing Neptune struggling with a marine monster, nereids, and sea-horses, 
is by Leone della Bitta and Zappala (1878). 

On the W. side of the piazza is Sant?Agnese in Agone 
(Pl. C, 12), an ancient church built on the ruins of the stadium, 
possibly on the spot where St. Agnes, exposed naked to the 
public gaze, was completely veiled by the miraculous growth 
of her hair. The church was reconstructed by C. Rainaldi 
(1625-50), to whom are due the lantern of the dome and 
the two towers; the baroque facade is by Bernini’s rival, 
Borromini. 

The Interior is resplendent with gilding. The vaulting and great cupola 
are covered by a crowded fresco, by Civo Ferri and Corbellini: the medallions 
are by Baciccta. Above the seven altars marble bas-reliefs take the place of 
paintings, according to the fashion of the 17th cent., when the rage for baroque 
was at its height. The high altar-piece is a Holy Family by Dom. Guidi. 2nd 
chap., N. side, St. Sebastian, an antique statue altered by Paolo Campi. Above 
the entrance is the monument of Innocent X, by G. B. Maini. In a subterranean 
chapel a bas-relief by Algardi represents the miracle of St. Agnes’s hair. 

To the left of the church is the Palazzo Pamphili, now 
Palazzo Doria, by Rainaldi (1650); opposite is the church 
of the Maponna DEL SAcRo CuorE, formerly San Giacomo de- 
elt Spagnoli, which was rebuilt in 1450 and restored in 1879. 
The decoration of the facade is ancient; above the door 
are two angels, one (r.) by Mino da Fiésole, the other (1.) 
by Paolo Romano. The ceiling panels of the interior are 
by Antonio da Sangallo the Younger. 

The Corsia Agonale leads to the Palazzo Madama (PI. C, 15), 
which since 1871 has been the seat of the Italian Senate. 


Originally this was a house belonging to the Crescenzi (one 
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of the towers may still be seen in the Via degli Staderari) 
which passed to the Medici in the 16th cent. as part of the 
dowry of Alfonsina Orsini. In the 17th cent. the building 
was enlarged and decorated by L. Cigoli and Paolo Marucelli, 
who are responsible for the heavy but interesting baroque 
fagade. It owes its name to the residence there of ‘Madama’ 
Margaret of Parma, natural daughter of Charles V, who mar- 
ried first Alessandro de’ Medici and afterwards Ottavio 
Farnese, and was Regent of the Netherlands from 1559 to 
1567 (comp. p. 200). Benedict XIV bought the palace in 
1740, and it became successively the residence of the Gover- 
nor of Rome and the seat of the Ministry of Finance (1852- 
70), before it became the Palazzo del Senato. The public are 
not admitted to the interior, which contains ceilings and 
other decorations of the Medici period and a number of 
works of art. 

In the Piazza San Luigi, to the N. of the Palazzo Madama, 
are the Palazzo Giustiniani, by G. Fontana and Borromini, 
and San Luigi dei Francesi (Pl. C, 15), the French national 
church (1518-89). The fine facade, a typical example of two 
superimposed orders of equal height, is by Giacomo della 
Porta. 


Interior (best light in the afternoon). The nave and aisles are decorated 
by Ant. Dérizet (c. 1750). The chapels are exceedingly ornate. S. Aisle. 
ist chap., St. John the Baptist, by G. B. Naldini. By the pillar opposite is the 
Monument to the French who fell in the siege of Rome in 1849. — 2nd chap., 
*Frescoes by Domenichino; to the right, St. Cecilia distributing garments to 
the poor, and St. Cecilia and her betrothed crowned by angels; to the 
left, St. Cecilia refusing to sacrifice to idols, and her martyrdom; on the 
ceiling, St. Cecilia in Paradise. The altar-piece is a copy by Guido Reni of 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia at Bologna. — 4th chap., Altar-piece by Giacomo del Conte, 
Oath of Clovis; to the right, Army of Clovis, by Girol. Sicciolante; to the left, 
Baptism of Clovis, by Pellegrino Tibaldi. The high altar-piece is an Assumption 
of the Virgin by F’. Bassano, —N. Aisle. 5th chap., *Altar-piece and side paint- 
ings by Caravaggio (life of St. Matthew). Opposite the first chapel is a monument 
to Claude Lorrain (1600-82) by Lemoyne. 


The Via della Scrofa and the Via di Sant’Agostino lead 
hence N. to the church of Sant?Agostino (Pl. C, 15), which 
was built for Card. Estouteville by Giac. da Pietrasanta 
(1479-83). The severely plain facade is one of the earliest 


of the Renaissance. The church is approached by a flight 
of steps. 


The Interior, renovated by L. Vanvitelli (1750), is decorated by some note- 
worthy frescoes by P. Gaghardi (18535). Immediately to the right of the principal 
entrance is the *Madonna del Parto, by Zac. Sansovino (1521), an image which 
is greatly venerated. On the 8rd pillar on the S. side of the nave is the Prophet 
Isaiah, by Raphael, which, notwithstanding its restoration by Daniele da Vol- 
terra, shows how greatly the painter was influenced by Michael Angelo’s frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel. — Right Aisle. 2nd chap., Madonna della Rosa, a copy 
by Avanzino Nucci of the original painting by Raphael which was stolen from 
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Loreto and subsequently disappeared. — 4th chap., Christ giving the keys to 
St. Peter, relief by G. B. Cotignola. — Right Transept. Chap. of Sant’Agostino, 
altar-piece and side panels by Guercino: baroque tomb of Card. Imperiali, by 
Paolo Posi. Above the high altar, by Bernini, is a Byzantine Madonna brought 
from Constantinople. In the chapel to the left of the choir are the tomb and 
statue of St. Monica, by Isaia da Pisa, Left Aisle. 4th chap., St. Apollonia, 
by Girol. Muziano; 2nd chap., Virgin and St. Anne, a group by Andrea Sansovino; 
1st chap., Our Lady of Loreto, by Caravaggio. — In the little vestibule at the 
N. door are 4 Apostles by Isaia da Pisa, statues belonging to the tomb “of 
St. Monica, and a crucifix by L. Capponi (15th cent.). 

On the right of the church is the Biblioteca Angelica, founded by Card. 
Ang. Rocca (1605). The convent, in the Via Sant’Antonino dei Portoghesi, is 
now occupied by the Ministry of Marine; the cloister contains several tombs. 


The Via della Scrofa ends in the Piazza Nicosia, in which 
ig the Palazzo Galitzin, a modern building in the style of 
Bramante. On the left, at the corner of the Via di Monte 
Brianzo, is a medieval house of rather indeterminate style; 
this is the famous Albergo dell’Orso, where Dante is reputed 
to have lodged in 1300. Beyond the piazza the Via della 
Scrofa is continued as the Via di Ripetta (the name of which 
is a reminiscence of the old river bank and port) to the Piazza 
del Popolo (p. 73). From the Via di Ripetta we turn to 
the right into the Via del Clementino, with a view of the 
Trinita dei Monti at the end. In this street is the celebrated 
Palazzo Borghese (Pl. I, 15), called from its shape the ‘harp- 
sichord of Rome,’ which was begun by Martino Longhi il 
Vecchio (1590) and completed by Flaminio Ponzio, who 
designed the beautiful terrace on the Tiber front. 


The interior Court (no adm.), which can be seen through the archway, 
is very picturesque with its long lines of twin columns in two stories. It is 
adorned with colossal antique statues representing Ceres and the empresses 
Sabina and Julia; on the right is a *Wounded Amazon of the Hellenistic period. 


The Via della Lupa and the Via dei Prefetti bring us to 
the Camera de’ Deputati or Palazzo di Montecitorio (PI. C, 15), 
the seat, since 1871, of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
The palace has recently been much enlarged and an entirely 
new facade has been added by Ernesto Basile on the N. 
side, with the principal entrance. The new Chamber, the 
general effect of which is gay rather than grave, is panelled 
in oak and brightly illuminated from above by a row of 
windows pierced in the cornice. Below the cornice is an 
encaustic frieze by Aristide Santorio, representing the de- 
velopment of Italian civilisation. The bas-relief in bronze 
in honour of the House of Savoy, by D. Calandra, is a fine 
work, the main idea of which is more readily grasped than 
is? that of the frieze, 

The old facade of the palazzo, on the S. side, overlooks 
the Piazza di Montecitorio (Pl. C, 15). The original palace 
was begun for the Ludovisi family in 1650 by Bernini, who 
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was responsible for the general plan of the building and for 
the notion of enhancing the effect of the facade by giving 
it a convex, slightly polygonal, form in accordance with the 
ruling motive of the baroque style, by which straight lines are 
to be avoided wherever possible. 

The Obelisk (724 ft. high) in the centre of the piazza was originally erected 
at Heliopolis by Psammetichus I (665 B.c.), and was brought to Rome by Au- 
gustus and set up in the Campus Martius, where it served as the gnemon of an 
immense sundial. In 1748 it was discovered underground in the Largo dell’Im- 


presa (an open space N. of the palazzo) and in 1789 it was placed on its present 
site. The two streets on the E. lead into the Piazza Colonna (p. 70). 


IV. The Corso Umberto Primo and the Piazza del Popoio. 


The Corso Umberto Primo (PI. II, 17, 18, I, 15, 14), for- 
merly and still usually called simply the Corso, is a straight 
street nearly a mile long connecting the Piazza di Venézia 
with the Piazza del Popolo, beyond which its continuation 
is the Via Flaminia. The first half of the Corso, between 
the Piazza di Venézia and the Via Condotti, is one of the 
busiest streets ef the city and contains a large number of 
fashionable shops; the second half is much less lively and 
its aspect is not pretentious. 


The Corso corresponds to the Via Lata of ancient Rome, so called because 
of its width, exceptional in those days. As the main road leading to Northern 
Italy it became the ‘Regina Viarum’, supplanting the Appian Way when Rome’s 
intercourse with the East became of secondary importance. Its present name 
is derived from the horse-races which took place there in the middle ages. The 
street afterwards became the theatre of the gay Roman Carnival; princely 
palaces and churches were built along it, and in the 18th century this remarkable 
thoroughfare had assumed its present appearance. The straightness of its line 
between the Piazza di Venézia and the Piazza Colonna was originally due to 
Paul II (comp. p. 33) and was perfected by Alexander VII, when he took down 
the two triumphal arches that formerly spanned it. In the less frequented 
portion, towards the Piazza del Pépolo, the roadway of square paving stones 
is that laid down in 1736; the footpaths date from the ist hglf of the 19th cen- 
tury. The name was changed to Corso Umberto Primo in 1900. 


The Corso runs N. from the Piazza di Venézia, At its left 
corner is the Palazzo Bonaparte (formerly Palazzi Rinuccini 
and d’Aste), by Mattia dei Rossi (17th cent.), where Letizia 
Ramolino, mother of Napoleon I, died in 1836. On the 
right, beyond the Via del Piombo, are the Palazzo Salviati, 
by C. Rainaldi (17th cent.), and the Palazzo Odescalchi, with 
a fagade (1887-88) in the Florentine 15th cent. style, designed 
by the owner, Don Baldassare. 

Opposite is the Palazzo Doria (Pl. C, 14-17), which dates 
from 1435 but has suffered many vicissitudes. The facade 
towards the Corso, by Gabriele Valvassori (c. 1690), is perhaps 
the finest and most balanced specimen of the baroque style 
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in Rome. The S. facade (p. 46) is by Paolo Amati; that on 
the N., in the Piazza del Collegio Romano, is by Pietro da 
Cortona. At No. 1 in the piazza is the entrance to the *Galleria 
Doria Pamphili (adm., pp. 10, 11), containing a valuable 
collection of paintings chiefly of the 16-17 th centuries. 
Visitors ring on the Ist floor. The best light is about midday. 


1st GALLERY. 70. Gwuercino, Portrait of a young man; Claude Lorrain, 
71, 72, 76. Landscapes, *88. Mill, 92. Flight into Egypt; Annibale Carracci, 
74. The Manger, 78. Assumption, 80. Flight into Egypt, 82. Pieta, 84. Ado- 
ration of the Magi, 86. Deposition. — Casinet. **118. Velasquez, Innocent 
X (1650). — 2np GattERy. Antique sculptures. — Room II. Mazzolino, 120. 
Massacre of the Innocents, 128. Expulsion of the money-changers, 137. De- 
scent from the Cross; *125. Boccaccino, Virgin with saints. — Room III. 144. 
Garofalo, Holy Family with SS. Francis and Bernardino; 156. Fra Paolino da 
Pistéia, Holy Family; 158. School of Michael Angelo, Holy Family; 159, 163. 
Nic. Rondinelli, Madonnas; 161. Garofalo, Visitation; 164. And. Solario, Christ 
bearing the Cross; 165. Ortolano, the Manger; 170. Dosso Dossi, Portrait; 171. 
Florentine School, Machiavelli. — Room IV. 173. School of Quintin Massys, 
Dispute of money-changers; P. Brueghel the Elder, 175. Holy Family, 197, 
209. The Four Elements; 189. Portrait attributed to Vamndyck: 192. Jan 
Scorel, Agatha van Schoenhoven. — Room V. 215. Teniers the Younger. Féte 
Champétre; 231. Franciscan, attributed to Rubens; J. Weenix, Still life. — 
83RD GALLERY. 277. Paris Bordone, Venus, Mars, and Cupid; 288. Sasso- 
ferrato, Holy Family; 290. Lor. Lotto, (?), St. Jerome; 291. Unknown Ar- 
tist, Abraham’s offering; 295. Guido Reni, Madonna; 299. N. Poussin, Copy 
of the Aldobrandine Nuptials (p. 174); 307. Luca Giordano, Cook; 315. 
Pordenone, (?), Portrait.— ALDOBRANDINI Room. Landscapes and antique 
sculptures: Diana, Bearded Bacchus, Ulysses, Centaur, and an altar. — 4TH 
GALLERY. 373. Sofonisba Anguissola, Portraits; 376. Sassoferrato, Virgin; 
884. Caravaggio, Flight into Egypt; Titian, *336. Portrait, *388. Salomé; 
887. Correggio (?), Triumph of Virtue; 390. Jac. Bassano, Portrait; *403. 
Raphael, Navagero and Beazzano, Venetian savants; 406. Lod. Carracci, St. 
Sebastian; 411. Dosso Dossi, Dido. 


On the N. side of the piazza is the Collegio Romano 
(Pl. C, 14), a large building with an imposing but hardly 
beautiful facade. It was erected by Bartolomeo Ammannati 
in 1582 by order of Gregory XIII, who placed the college 
under the control of the Jesuits. To-day it houses various 
institutions. On the side next the piazza is the entrance to 
the Liceo e Ginnasio Visconti; in the Via del Collegio Romano, 
is that to the Astronomical Observatory, celebrated through the 
achievements of Father Angelo Secchi (1818-78), the Biblio- 
teca Vittorio Emanuele, very rich in modern works, and the 
*Museum of Ethnographical and Prehistoric Antiquities. 
The Library and Museum are on the 3rd floor (adm., pp. 10, 11). 
Director, Dr. Ugo Antonielli. 


The Musro Ernocrarico, one of the richest of its kind in the world, oc- 
cupies Rooms I to XXVI, to the left of the entrance, and includes exhibits from 
Siam, Burma, the Indies, the Polar Regions, Syria, China, Japan, Oceania, 
and Africa, those of Oceania and Abyssinia (Shoa) being especially remarkable. 

The Musro Pretstorico is housed in the right wing and is chronologically 
arranged, to indicate the way in which civilisation developed, at the same time 
distinguishing the topographical divisions. The majority of the objects are 
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Italian, of the prehistor- 


Ethnographical 


Se ee 


ic period, and they in- 
clude specimens from all 
parts of the peninsula, 
so that a very complete 
idea can be obtained of 
the growth of its civilis- 
ation and of the com- 
mercial and artistic in- 
fluence of the East and 
of the countries border- 
ing on the Agean. The 
descriptive labels give 
very full explanations. — 
RR. XXII-XXIX. Pal- 
zolithic and neolithic per- 
jods.— R. XXX. Uten- 
sils from Sicily and Sar- 
dinia; remarkable col- 
lection from the Monti 
Lessini. — RR. XXXI- 
XXXII. Objects from 
lake dwellings and pile 
villages of the bronze age 
in Venetia, Lombardy, 
and Emilia. RR. 
XXXIV-XXXY. Bronze 
age objects from other 
regions. (Note especially 
the primitive examples 
of painted pottery and 
the fine wares of Sardi- 
nia derived from those 
of the neolithic period; 
among the bronzes 
the Sardinian  statu- 
ettes of priests and 
warriors are-curious). — 
RR. XXXVI-XKXXIX. 
Objects of the so called 
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‘Villanova Period,’ i. e. ETHNOGRAPHIC 
the first iron age in N. Aid Suara 
and Central Italy. — In Mose cae 


R. XXXVI is a Tomb 
from Golasecca, represen- 
tative of the western ci- 
vilisation of N. Italy. The objects found in the 
cemeteries of W. and S. Etruria (Vetulonia, Tar- 
quinii, Vulci, Veii, etc.) are particularly inter- 
esting; among them are well-tombs (10th to 8th 
cent. B.C.), with ossuaries resembling those of 
Villanova, closed with a flat lid or shaped like 
a house, and trench-tombs (8th-7th cent. B.c,), 
which show the influence of Greek commerce, 
especially in the pottery. —R. XL. *Bernardini 
Tomb, from Palestrina, discovered in 1876. This 
was a trench-tomb lined with tufa and covered 
by a tumulus. The quasi-oriental character of 
the objects found in it exactly corresponds with 
the style of the Barberini tomb in the Museum 
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of the Villa Giulia (p. 83), and with that of the Czre tomb in the Vatican 
(p. 173), which shows that the Etruscan Cere and the Latin Preneste were in- 
debted to the same trade sources. Among the most important of the exhibits 
is a gold fibula with a Latin inscription, found in another tomib. The most 
curious are the cups called Phoenician, in repoussé silver of a mixed Egypto- 
Assyrian style, believed to have come from Cyprus, but the contents of this 
Toom generally will repay careful examination. —R. XLI. Objects from the 
cemeteries of S. Etruria (Veii, Capena); tombs from Novilara, near Pésaro 
(c. 5th cent. B.c.);" interesting antique specimens from Picenum. — R. XLII. 
Cretan objects, c. 2000 s.c. — R. XLIII (continuation of preceding). Tablets 
with syllabic linear Cretan inscriptions (15th cent. B.c.); seals and clay objects 
bearing impressions; candelabra and lamps. — R. XLIV (continuation). Paint - 
ed vases of the Minoan period, terracotta votive statues, fragment of a fresco, 
etc. — RR. XLV-XLVIII. Prehistoric American antiquities, including a re- 
markable collection of vases from Peru. 


In the Corso, beyond the Palazzo Doria, rises Santa Maria 
in Via Lata, a small church of very ancient foundation, but 
rebuilt in the 15th century. The graceful facade is by Pietro 


da Cortona (1660). 

Interfor. At the end of the left aisle is the tomb (1749) of the poet Ant. 
Tebaldeo (1456-37), tutor of Isabella d’Este, secretary of Lucrezia Borgia, 
courtier of Leo X, and friend of Raphael, who painted his portrait in the Vatican, 
a copy of which is placed here. The church contains also tombs of the families 
of Joseph and Lucien Bonaparte. — The interesting CryPT (apply to the 
sacristan), which a late legend identifies as the abode of St. Paul with his military 
guard, shows important remains (with frescoes of the 7-9th cent.) of the ancient 
church built in the 7th cent. amid the ruins of the Septa Julia, a corridor or 
voting-hall for the Comitia Centuriata, begun by Julius Cesar and completed 
by Agrippa. 

In the Corso, beyond the Via Lata, the Banco di Roma 
now occupies the Palazzo Simonetti (N.o 307), once the pro- 
perty of the Boncompagni-Ludovisi and for years the resi- 
dence of the splendour-loving Card. De Bernis, ambassador 


of Louis XV at the papal court. 

Low down on the corner of this Palazzo in the Via Lata is the Fontanella 
del Facchino, with a sturdy porter holding a barrel from the bung-hole of which 
the water issues. ‘Il Facchino’ (‘the porter’) used to indulge in satirical 
conversations with Pasquino (p. 60), Madama Lucrezia (p. 34), etc.; and, with 
his flat beret, was long popularly supposed to be a caricature portrait of Martin 
Luther. ; 

Opposite the Palazzo Simonetti is San Marcello (Pl. C, 
17-18), a very old church, rebuilt by Iac. Sansovino, with a 
fagade by Carlo Fontana (1708) and a richly frescoed interior. 

Interior. To the left of the entrance, Tomb of Card. Michiel (d. 1508) 
and his friend Bp. Orso (d. 1511), by Sansovino. — On the ceiling of the 4th 
chap. on the right are frescoes begun by Perin del Vaga (Creation of Eve, 
St. Mark, and St. John the Evangelist), completed after the sack of Rome by 
Daniele da Volterra and Pellegrino da Médena. 

The Via del Caravita diverges to the left for Sant’Ignazio 
(Pl. C, 15), a Jesuit church which rivals the Gest (p. 46) in 
magnificence. It was built between 1626 and 1685 by Card. Lu- 
dovisi to celebrate the canonisation of St. Ignatius de Loyola, 
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the design, by Domenichino, being carried out by Orazio 
Grassi. The fine fagade, broad and simple in its lines, is 
by Algardi. 

The spacious Interior is sumptuously decorated. In the vaulting of the 
dome and apse are paintings by Padre Pozzi representing St. Ignatius entering 
Paradise, and the Four Quarters of the World, the latter a wonderful piece of 
perspective but decidedly theatrical in effect. It is best seen from the small 
disc let into the pavement about the middle of the nave. In the large and very 
ornate chapels of the transepts are large marble high reliefs: on the S. side, the 
Glory of St. Louis Gonzaga, by Le Gros, with a lapis-lazuli urn containing the 
remains of the saint; on the N. the Annunciation, by Filippo Valle, and another 
lapis-lazuli urn with the relics of St. John Berchmans (d. 1621). 


__ Farther on in the Corso is (No. 239, on the right) the 
Palazzo Sciavva Colonna (Pl. C, 18), a severe looking edifice of 
the 17th cent. by Flaminio Ponzio, with a porch attributed 
to Ant. Labacco. Opposite is the Savings Bank, by Cipolla 
(1872). The Via delle Muratte diverges (r.) for the Fontana 
Git BEN (Go, O24). 

In the Piazza di Pietra, a few yards to the left of the 
Corso by the Via di Pietra, are the remains of a temple, 
formerly supposed to be the Temple of Neptune, but probably 
the Temple of Hadrian, built by Antoninus Pius in 145 and 
dedicated to his father. Eleven fluted Corinthian *Columns 
(40 ft. high) remain, half embedded in a modern wall, which 
spoils their effect. The temple had originally 15 columns 
on each side and 8 at each end; the existing columns were 
on the N. side. Part of the temple site is occupied by the 
Borsa or Exchange. 

The Corso next reaches the Piazza Colonna (PI. C, 15), 
which for centuries was the centre of the city, and is still 
one of its busiest parts. On the N. side rises the great 
flank of the Palazzo Chigi, begun by Giac. Della Porta (1562), 
continued by Carlo Maderna and Felice Della Greca, once 
the residence of the Austro-Hungarian ambassador, now the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Visitors are unfortunately not 
permitted to visit the magnificent rooms, with their decorated 
ceilings, statues, and other objects of art. The famous Chigi 
library, founded by Alexander VII, was presented by the 
State to the Vatican in 1923. Beside the palace is a short 
ascent leading to the Palazzo di Montecitorio (p. 65). — On 
the E. side of the piazza are two new bank buildings, and 
facing them (on the W. side) is the Palazzo dell’ Associazione 
della Stampa (Press Association). The last has no artistic 
merit, but on the ground floor is a handsome portico, with 
elegant marble columns brought in 1838 from a Roman 
building at Veii. It perhaps stands on or near the site of 
the Temple of Marcus Aurelius. 

In the piazza, besides a graceful fountain by Giac, della 
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Porta, rises the monument from which it derives its name, 
the majestic Doric *Column of Mareus Aurelius (PIC yald)), 
erected in honour of his victories over the Germans and 
Sarmatians. It was formerly attributed to Antoninus Pius 
(comp. the inscription on the base). 

Like Trajan’s Column (p. 125), by which this was inspired, it towered, if 
not in the middle of a true Forum, at all events in the centre of an impor- 
tant group of monuments of the Antonine period. In the vicinity were the 

emple of Marcus Aurelius (see p. 70), the Ustrinum Antoninorum, or funeral 
burning place of the Antonines (Palazzo del Parlamento), the Temple of Hadrian 
in the Piazza di Pietra (p. 70), the Porticus of the Argonauts (Palazzo Ferraioli), 
and the Porticus Vipsanie (Palazzo della Rinascente). — The column, which 
was erected between about 176 and 193, is entirely ot marble from Luni, and is 
formed of 28 blocks, some of which have been shifted by earthquakes. The 
ancient level of the ground was 11 or 12 feet lower than at present. The shaft 
measures exactly 100 Roman feet (97 ft. 3 in.), and the total height of the 
column, including the base and the statue, is 145 feet. The ancient base was 
decorated with Victories, festoons, and reliefs. In 1589 Dom. Fontana restored 
it, and a statue of St. Paul was placed on the summit, where there were originally 
figures of Marcus Aurelius and Faustina. Around the shaft a bas-relief ascends 
in a spiral of 20 turns, interrupted half-way by a Victory; the lower part of the 
relief commemorates the war against the Germanic tribes (171-3) the upper 
that against the Sarmatians (174-5). In these heroic struggles, which delayed 
the barbaric invasion for several centuries, the philosopher-emperor was always 
to be found at the head of his troops. On the third spiral (E. side) the Roman 
soldiers are represented as being saved by a rain storm, which in the 4th cent. 
was regarded as a miracle brought about by the prayers of the Christians in their 
ranks. The details of the bas-reliefs may be studied in the reproductions in the 
Antiquarit:m Forense (p. 122). The summit is reached by 190 steps in the 
interior of the column. Permission to ascend may be obtained from the So- 
praintendenza dei Monumenti (Office of the Superintendent of Monuments, 
Piazza San Marco 48). 


_ AS we proceed along the Corso, we pass the Palazzo 
della Rinascente (r.) and the Palazzo del Credito Italiano (1.), 
on the site of the palazzo in which Shelley lived in 1819. 
On the right again are the Palazzo Marignoli (1889) and the 
CaFFrE ARAGNo, the time-honoured rendezvous of journalists 
and politicians. From this point the Via delle Convertite 
leads (r.) to the Piazza San Silvestro, with the central Post 
and Telegraph Office (Pl. IJ, 15-18). The adjoining church 
of SAN SILVESTRO IN CaPITE (rebuilt in 1690), originally 
erected by Pope Stephen III (752-7) on the site of Aurelian’s 
Temple of the Sun, was bestowed upon the English Roman 
Catholics by Leo XIII in 1890. Opposite is the English 
church of the Holy Trinity. Sir Walter Scott resided in 1832 
at No. 11 in the Via della Mercede, which leads out of the 
piazza. — Returning to the Corso, we come, on the left, 
to the Palazzo Fiano, built over the remains of the Ava Pacis 
Auguste (p. 97). Here once stood the Arco di Portogallo, 
demolished in 1665. In the small square which opens out 
just beyond, on the left, is San Lorenzoin Lucina (Pl. IT, 15) 
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a church dating perhaps from the 4th cent., rebuilt in the 
12th, and again in 1650. Of the 12th cent. church there 
remain the campanile (restored) which has several rows of 
small loggie with colonnettes, the portico, a good deal injured 
by repairs to the wall, and the doorway. Within, by the 
2nd pillar on the S. side, is the tomb of Nicolas Poussin 
(1594-1665) by Lemoyne, which was erected by Chateau- 
briand in 1830. The altarpiece (Crucifixion) is by Guzdo 
Reni. Under the Ist chapel on the S. side is preserved a 
portion of the gridiron on which St. Lawrence was martyred. 
Pompilia (in Browning’s ‘The Ring and the Book’) was 
married in this church. — Further along the Corso, on the 
left, is the Palazzo Ruspoli (No. 418), by Ammannati, with a 
great marble staircase by Martino Longhi the Younger. 
No. 151, opposite, is the Palazzo Bernini. 

A little beyond this point three streets meet the Corso: 
the Via Condotti, with its fine shops, leading to the Piazza 
di Spagna (p. 91), the Via Fontanella di Borghese, and the 
Via Tomacelli, which leads to the Ponte Cavour. Here ends 
the most lively and interesting part of the Corso. Beyond, 
where the street widens, stands San Cario al Corso (Saniz 
Ambrogio e Carlo; Pl. I, 15), built by the Lombards in the 
time of Sixtus IV, rebuilt in 1612 by Onorio Longhi, com- 
pleted by his son Martino and Pietro da Cortona. The 
unprepossessing facade is by G. B. Menicucci and Fra Mario 
da Canapina (1690). The altar-piece (the Madonna presenting 
San Carlo to Christ) is one of Carlo Maratia’s best works. — 
Beyond on the left, is the Via dei Pontefici, No. 57 in which 
is the entrance to the Mausoleum of Augustus (Pl. I, 15), 
the circular tomb of that emperor and of his family, the 
gens Julia-Claudia. 

The Mausoleum Augusti or Tumulus Cesarum is one of the most sacred 
spots of Roman antiquity. At present it is hemmed in by modern houses but 
the authorities hope soon to show it to better advantage by clearing a space 
around. It was erected in 28 3B.c. on the model of the Etruscan tumuli. It 
measures 272 feet in diameter and consists of a circular base of opus reticulatum, 
now entirely buried, with a series of large niches on the outside. Within were 
the burial chambers, the entrance to which has been discovered on the side 
nearest to San Rocco. On this base rose the true tumulus, of earth, which was 
planted with cypresses and crowned, it is believed, by a colossal statue of the em- 
peror. Before the entrance were inscriptions setting forth the will of Augustus, a 
copy of which was found at Ancyra in Asia Minor (p. xvii), and the two obelisks 
now on the Quirinal and the Piazza Esquilino. The first of the imperial princes 
to be buried there was Marcellus, the beloved nephew of Augustus; after him 
all the members of the Julia-Claudia family were interred in this mausoleum. 

In the middle ages the tomb became a fortress of the Colonna. In 1780 


it was transformed into an amphitheatre and was used for various kinds of 
entertainments. Recently it has been converted into a concert hall, called the 
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Augusteo, which is one of the largest in existence. The orchestral concerts given 
there in winter are conducted by the most celebrated Italian and foreign 
masters. 


In the last part of the Corso, on the left, is the church 
of San Giacomo in Augusta (so called from its proximity to 
the Mausoleum), with a facade by Maderna; it is known 
also as San Giacomo degl’Incurabili from the adjoining 
hospital. Next on the right we come to the small church 
of Gest e Maria, with a facade by Rainaldi and interior 
decoration by Maderna (1640). On the left (Nos. 518 and 
519) is the Palazzo Sanseverino, formerly Palazzo Fedi, Ca- 
pranica, and Rondanini, with an imposing double porch. 
No. 20, opposite, is the house occupied by Goethe in 1786. 

The *Piazza del Popolo (Pl. I, 14), at the end of the Corso, 
is a spacious oval formed of two hemicycles, harmonious in 
effect and interesting for its monuments. For motorists 
approaching the city by the Via Flaminia, as did most trav- 
ellers in the days of the ‘ grand tour,’ before the opening of 
the railway, it forms a nobly impressive entrance into Rome. 


The piazza, designed by Gius. Valadier after the return of Pius VII. in 1814, 
lies at the convergence of the Corso, the Via di Ripetta, and the Via del Ba- 
buino, the ends of which are here separated by a pair of baroque churches, Santa 
Maria det Miracoli (left) and Santa Maria in Montesanto (right), executed from 
Rainaldi’s designs by Bernini and Fontana. Opposite these churches is the 
monumental Porta del Popolo, adjoined by Santa Maria del Popolo (see 
below): In the centre of each hemicycle is a fountain with marble groups 
(on the left, Neptune with two Tritons, on the right Rome between the Tiber 
and the Anio), and at the ends are statues of the Four Seasons. — In the 
centre of the piazza, between four fountains with lions, dating from the time 
of Leo XII, is the Obelisk of Flaminius (784 ft.), the hieroglyphs on which 
celebrate the glories of the kings Setiand Rameses JI (13-12th cent. B.c.); Au- 
gustus brought it from Heliopolis after the conquest of Egypt, and it was 
dedicated to the sun in the Circus Maximus. Domenico Fontana removed it 
to its present site in 1589. — From the E. side of the piazza approaches, like- 
wise planned by Valadier, ascend the green slopes of the Pincio, decorated with 
rostral columns, allegorical statues, etc., and passing midway a niche with a 
small monument to Vittorio Emanuele II. 


We cross the piazza to *Santa Maria del Popolo (Pl. I, 14), 
erected by Pascal II in 1099, on the tombs of the Domitia 
family, which were popularly believed to be the haunt of 
demons, because Nero was buried there. The pope solemnly 
cut down a walnut tree which was supposed to shelter them. 
The church was rebuilt in 1227 and again under Sixtus IV 
(1472-77). The plain facade is usually attributed to Meo 
del Caprino. Se 

The Interior (best light in the morning) was renovated by 
Bernini and is a veritable museum of works of art. 

-  S, Atste. Ist chap. (Della Rovere; Pl. A), paintings 
by Pinturicchio (1485-9): over the altar, the Adoration of 
the Child, with a softly toned landscape; in the lunettes, 
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scenes from the life of St. Jerome; on the right, tomb of 
Card. de Castro (1506), perhaps by Sangallo the Younger; 
on the left, the tomb of Card. Crist. Della Rovere (1477) 
: : by Mino da Fiésole 
and Andrea Bregno. 
The 2nd chapel (Cy- 
bo; Pl. B) is one of 
the finest in Rome; 
the graceful architec- 
ture is by C. Fontana 
and its marbles are 
especially rich and 
varied. The altar- 
piece (Assumption) 
is by Carlo Maratta; 
at the sides are the 
tombs of the Cybo 
family. — 3rd chap. 
(Pl. C), frescoed by 
Pinturicchio (1504 — 
1507); over the altar, 
the Virgin, 4 saints, 
and the Eternal Fa- 
ther; in the lunettes, 
scenes from the life 
Poof the Virgin; on 
| the left, the Assump- 
tion. To the right 
is the tomb of Gia- 
como Della Rovere 
(1483) on the left, 
tomb of Card. P. Fo- 
scari (1485), with a 
bronze statue attri- 
buted to Ant. Polla- 
tolo or Ant. Rizzo. 
The majolica pave- 
ment should be not- 
iced. — 4th chap. (Costa; Pl. D), altar-piece, SS. Catherine, 
Vincent, and Anthony of Padua (1489), in the manner of Giov. 
Dalmata. On the right, tomb of Marcantonio Albertoni (1485); 
on the left, tomb of the founder, Card. Giorgio Costa (1503). 
In the lunettes, frescoes by Pinturicchio, the Fathers of the 
Church (1498). 
S. Transept (Pl. EF). On the right, tomb of Card. Lo- 
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dovico Podocataro of Cyprus (1508). — A corridor (Pl. F) 
passing an altar from the studio of And. Bregno, erected by 
Bp. De Pereriis, leads to the Sacristy (Pl. G), which contains 
a *Tabernacle by Bregno, with a Madonna of the early Sienese 
school. By the side walls are the monuments of Bp. Rocca 
and Bp. Ortega Gomiel. 

The ApsE of the church, by Bramanie, contains *Frescoes 
by Pinturicchio (1508-9): Coronation of the Virgin, Evangelists, 
Four Fathers of the Church. The stained glass is by Guil- 
laume and Claude of Marseilles, commissioned by Julius II. 
At the sides are the splendid *Tombs of Card. Girol. Basso 
Della Rovere (1507) and Card. Ascanio Sforza (1505), by 
And. Sansovino. 

N. Transept (Pl. M). Tomb of Card. Bernardo Lonati 
(15th cent.). — In the Ist chap. to the left of the choir 
(Pl. I) are two good pictures by Caravaggio. 

N. Aisie. — 3rd chap. (Pl. N), to the right of the altar, 
small and elegant tomb of Card. Pietro Mellini (1483). — 
The octagonal 2nd or *Chigi Chapel (Pl. O), founded by the 
great banker Agostino Chigi, was built from a design by 
Raphael, who prepared also the cartoons for the *Mosaics in 
the dome, executed by Luigi di Pace, a Venetian, in 1516, 
These represent God the Father as creator of the firmament, 
surrounded by symbols of the seven planets, each of which 
is guided by an angel as in Dante’s conception. The frescoes 
depicting the Creation and the Fall, between the windows, 
and the medallions of the Seasons, are by Salviati. The 
altar-piece (Nativity of the Virgin) is by Seb. del Piombo; 
the bas-relief in front (Christ and the Woman of Samaria), 
by Lorenzetto. Statues of Prophets: by the altar, *Jonah (1.), 
designed by Raphael, executed by Lovenzetto, and Elijah, by 
Lorenzetto; by the entrance, Daniel (1.) and Habbakuk (r.), 
both by Bernini, by whom are also the tombs of Agost. and 
_Sigismondo Chigi, at the sides. The much criticised pyra- 
midal form of these tombs is now believed to have been 
dictated by Raphael’s architectural scheme. The figure 
of Death in the mosaic pavement was probably an addi- 
tion of Bernini’s. Against the right wall of the chapel is 
the expressive monument of Prince Agostino Chigi (d. 1896 
at Adowa), by Adolfo Apolloni (1915); on the left, the sumpt- 
uous baroque tomb of Maria Flaminia Chigi Odescalchi, by 
P. Posi (1771). In the Ist chap. (Pl. P) are two ciboria by 
A. Bregno, and the tombs of Cardinals Fr. Castiglione (right; 
1568) and Ant. Pallavicini (1507). ~ 

Beside the church stands the monumental and historic 
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Porta del Popolo (Pl. I, 14), which occupies almost exactly 
the same site as the ancient Porta Flaminia. Here begins 
the famous Via Flaminia, the highway from Rome to Rimini 
(see p. 199). The inner face of the gate was executed by 
Bernini in 1655, on the occasion of the entry into Rome of 
Queen Maria Christina of Sweden; the outer face (1561) is 
by Vignola, who most probably followed a design by Michael 
Angelo. The two side arches were opened in 1879. 


V. The Villa Borghese and Villa del Papa Giulio 


Immediately outside the Porta del Popolo (see above), on 
the right, is the principal entrance to the *Villa Borghese, 
officially the Villa Umberto Primo (Pl. I, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20), 
a magnificent park which nature and art have combined to 
embellish. 

The Villa owes its origin, in the 17th cent., to Card. Scipione Borghese, 
Paul V’s nephew, called ‘ Rome’s Delight’ because of his fine manners and 
splendid hospitality. Early in the 19th cent. the property was enlarged by 
the addition of the Giustiniani Gardens, and in 1902 it was purchased by the 
state for 3,000,000 lire and handed over to the City of Rome. The Villa (over 
1700 acres) is now connected with the Pincio and the Villa Giulia, so that the 
three form one great park, intersected by roads and paths in every direction, 
with fine oaks, giant ilexes, umbrella pines, and other trees, besides statues, 
fountains, and other decorative accessories. 

From the main gateway, by Canina (1835), classic in style, an avenue passing 
the International Institute of Agriculture and a fountain with antique statues, 
gradually ascends to the Portico Egiziano, another imposing entrance, in 
the form of pylons. To the right is a monument to Victor Hugo by Lucien 
Pallez (1905), presented by the Franco-Italian League. On the left of the 
avenue is the Giardino del Lago, once the private garden of Prince Borghese, 
with shady interlacing alleys and many antique works of art; on an island in 
the little lake is a Temple of Aisculapius. From the Piazza delle Canestre, 
farther on, the broad Viale del Pincio, connecting the Villa with the Pincio 
(p. 91), runs S.W., while an avenue running S.E. leads to the Goethe monument, 
by Eberlein, — From the Piazza delle Canestre we proceed N., passing the 
attractive Piazza di Siena, a rustic amphitheatre surrounded by tiers of seats, 
stretches of grass, and very tall pine-trees, which is used for cycle races and other 
sports and for firework displays. At the end of the avenue is a reproduction 
of the Temple of Faustina, We turn to the right and, beyond the Fontana dei 
Cavalli Marini, to the left for the Casino. 


The Casino Borghese was built by Jan van Santen (Giov. 
Vasanzio) of Utrecht and the interior decorations were 
restored in 1872. It contains the *Museo and *@alleria Bor- 
ghese (Pl. I, 19), founded by Card. Scipione, which were 
added to by subsequent members of the family, partly plun- 
dered by Napoleon, and purchased by the State in 1902 for 
3,600,000 lire. The museum has always been in the Casino, 
but the collection of pictures was formerly in the Palazzo 
Borghese (p. 65). The number and importance of the 
paintings, which include examples of almost every school, 
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make this one of the chief Roman galleries (adm., see pp. 10, Ut) 
The Director is Commendatore G. Cantalamessa, the Inspec- 
tor Dr. A. Bertini Calosso. The sculptures are on the ground 
floor, the paintings on the first floor. The beautiful formal 
garden behind the casino is seen to advantage from the 
first-floor windows. 


Museum of Sculpture. Vrstipoto. VII, X, XXV. Fragments of the trium- 
phal arch of Claudius (51-52 a.p.), formerly in the Corso Umberto Primo 
beside the Palazzo Sciarra-Colonna.—Satone. Ceiling-fresco by Mariano 
Rossi (1782), representing M. Furius Camillus at the Capitol interrupting the 
peace-parley with Brennus; mural decorations by P. Rotari and Wenceslas 
Peters; on the pavement, 5 fragments of a Roman mosaic (early 4th cent. B.C.) 
representing combats of gladiators with wild beasts, found in 1834 at Torre 
Nuova, near Rome; XXXVI. Colossal figure of a satyr; XXXVII. Colossal head, 
possibly Juno; XLI. 
Statue of Augustus; 
XLVIII. Colossal 
head ot Hadrian; 
L. Colossal head of 
Antoninus Pius; 
XLIX. Bacchus. 

R. I (Sava DEL- 
LA Paoitina). LXIV. Ajax 
carrying off Cassandra (bas- Vit A 
relief; *LIV. Pauline Bor- d ene 
ghese, sister of Napoleon, as 
Venus Victrix, by Canova 
805).5 .*CCLXXL. St, 
John the Baptist, plaster 
sketch for a colossal mar- 
ble statue, never executed, 
which was to have been a 
pendant to the St. Bruno 
of Houdon in Santa Maria 
degli Angeli (p. 96). — *2. 
Orazio Borgianni, David 
with the head of Goliath; 
557, 558. Gaspare Landi, 
Portraits of Canova and 


of the artist. 
R. II (Sata DEL Davine). LXXIX, XCY. Portions of a sarcophagus 


representing the Labours of Hercules; *LXXVII. David, carved by Bernini 
when he was 21 (1619); the proud young face, full of indomitable energy, is 
the sculptor’s portrait. — 4. Cav. d’Arpino, Andromeda; 7, Minerva, attributed 
to Aless. Varotari; 10. Guiac. Zucca, Cupid and Psyche. 

R. III (Sata v1 Apotto © DaFNE). CVII. Roman decorative group of fisher- 
men, shepherds, etc.; *CV. Apollo and Daphne, a much admired group by 
Bernini, executed in 1615; the head of Apollo was plainly inspired by the Apollo 
Belvedere (p. 172). —14. Lodovico Cardi, Joseph; 15. Giov. Baglioni, Judith 
with the head of Holofernes. 

R. IV (SALA DEGL’IMPERATORI), Busts of Roman emperors, in ~ por- 
phyry and. alabaster, carved in the 17th century. The decoration of -the 
room is a notable example of 18th cent. skill and taste in the ornamental arran- 
gement of a great variety of precious marbles. CXLVII, CL, CLIII, CLV. 
Vases in marble from Luni (Carrara) with the Seasons, by Maximilien Laboureur: 
*CLX. Aless, Algardi, Sleep, in nero antico; (no number) Bernini, *Rape of 
Proserpine, another youthful masterpiece, formerly in the Villa Ludovisi. 
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R. V (SALA DELL’ERMAFRODITO). CLXXII. Hermaphrodite, a replica 
of the famous Hellenistic prototype; CLXXVIII. Head of Scipio Africanus. 

R. VI (SALA pi ENEA ED ANCHISE). *CLXXXII. Bernini, Afneas and 
Anchises, carved at the age of 15 (1613) jointly with his father (Pietro Bernini); 
Colossal group of Truth unveiled by Time (temporarily placed here), sculptured 
by Bernini for the vestibule of his palace in the Corso Umberto (p. 72).— 
22. Dosso Dossi, SS. Cosmas and Damian; 180. Guido Rent,Moses. 

R. VII (Sava Eaiziana). Paintings by Tom. Conca representing the gods 
and religions of ancient Egypt. CC. Youth riding on a dolphin, of Hadrian’s 
reign, intended for a fountain; *CCXVI. Young girl, archaic Greek statue. 

R. VIIT (SALA DEL Fauno DANZANTE). *CCXXV. Dancing Faun, discovered 
in 1824 at Monte Calvo (Sabina) and restored under the superintendence of 
Thorwaldsen. —G. Honthorst, 27. Susanna bathing, 31. Concert. — We 
return to Room IV whence a Staircase leads to the ist floor. 

*Picture Gallery. lst Room. *461. And. Solario, Bearing 
of the Cross; Caravaggio, 267. St. John the Baptist, 455. 
David; *547. Savoldo, Tobias and the angel; 148. Valentini, 
Joseph interpreting the dreams; 434. Copy of Leonardo da 
Vinct’s lost Leda; *435. Marco d’Oggiono, Christ blessing; 
459, 462. Sodoma, Holy Family; Pieta; 470. F. Melzt, 
Flora; 514. School of Leonardo, Head of a young woman, 
silverpoint. 

2nD R. G. Vasari, 322. Lucretia, 323. Leda: 348. Botti- 
cellt, Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John and angels 
(studio piece); 393. Giulio Romano, Madonna and Child; 
*433. Lor. di Credi, Madonna and Child, one of the most 
beautiful 15th cent. paintings in Rome; 444. Byvonzino, 
St. John the Baptist; 410. Denis Calvaert, Scourging of 
Christ; 422. Marcello Venusti, Descent from the Cross; 321. 
Giov. Baglioni, Scourging of Christ; 310. Fra Barvtolommeo, 
Holy Family, a work by several hands, bearing the mark of 
two interlaced rings with a small cross which denotes the 
painting-school of the convent of San Marco at Florence; 
A. del Sarto, 334. Holy Family, 328. Mary Magdalen; 318. 
Carlo Dolci, Virgin; 549. Simone Cantarini, Holy Family; 
*542. Pompeo Batoni, Madonna and Child. — On the ceiling, 
Story of Aineas, by Ant. Marone. 

3RD R. *364. Pietyo da Cortona, Portrait; 68. Fed. 
Baroccio, 7Eneas and Anchises; 386. St. Sebastian, an early 
copy of Perugino; *376. And. Sacchi, Portrait; 304. Dosso 
Dossi, Callisto dismissed by Diana; Apollo; *390. Ovrtolano, 
Descent from the Cross; *217. Dosso Dossi, The sorceress 
Alcina; C. Dolci, 306. Christ blessing, 340. Mater Dolo- 
rosa; 395. Lor. Costa, Scourging of Christ; Pontormo, *408. 
Card. Cervini, afterwards Pope Marcellus II; 74. Portrait; 
407. Lod. Cardi, St. Francis; 371. Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, 
St. Catherine; *309. Raphael, Descent from the Cross (signed 
and dated), executed in 1507 for Atalanta Baglioni of Pertigia; 
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355. Sassoferrato, Copy of Raphael’s Fornarina (p. 89). 
On the ceiling, Labours of Hercules, by C. Unterberger. 

4TH R. The arcades were originally open to the air. On 
the ceiling is a much damaged fresco by Giov. Lanfranco, 
Gods in council. *110. Caravaggio, Virgin and Child with 
St. Anne, painted for the Palafrenieri, who placed it in St. Pe- 
ter’s, whence it was subsequently removed on account of 
what was considered its excessive realism; *544. Spagnoletio, 
St. Jerome; 553. Corrado Giaquinio, Annunciation; 403. 
Fed. Baroccio, St. Jerome; *61. Francia, Madonna and 
Child; 552. Pompeo Batoni, Metastasio; 543. Spagnoletto, 
St. Mary of Egypt; *554. A. Sacchi, Head of a young man; 
555. Head of a child, probably by Bernini (the sculptor 
was also a painter); 382. Sassofevvato, Madonna and Child; 
55. Domenichino, Muse; 56. Caravaggio, St. Jerome; *53. 
Domenichino, Diana the huntress; 50. Venetian School, Venus; 
49, 44, 40, 35. Fr. Albano, Mythological subjects; 47, 38. 
G. F. Grimaldi, Landscapes; 42. Guercino, Prodigal Son; 
43. Annibale Carracci, Descent from the Cross; 41. Lionello 
Spada, Concert; 36. Aless. Tiarini, Rinaldo and Armida. °* 
In the middle of the room, CCXLV, Much restored Hel- 
lenistic group representing an Amazon fighting with Greek 
warriors. — Bernini, *Terracotta sketch for an equestrian 
monument of Louis XIV, temporarily deposited here. The 
marble original, which is less fine, was altered to represent 
Q. Curtius Rufus and is in the park of Versailles. 

bro R. *100, *79. Bronzino, Portraits; 398. Taddeo 
Zuccari, Descent from the Cross; 550, 551. G. B. Castiglione, 
Shepherds; 563, 564. Dom. Brandi, Animals; 556. Giacinto 
Brandi, St. Peter penitent; *411. A. van Dyck, Descent from 
the Cross. 

6TH R. 176. Giov. Bellini, Madonna and Child; *66. 
Francia, St. Stephen, one of his finest works; *193. Lor. 
Lotto, Madonna and Child, with saints (1508), in a fine con- 
temporary frame; *397. Raphael, Portrait, skilfully restored 
by L. Cavenaghi; *396. Antonello da Messina, Portrait; *377. 
Pinturicchio, Christ on the Cross, with SS. Jerome and 
Christopher, a charming little picture, characteristically 
Umbrian and formerly believed to be a youthful work of 
Perugino; *240. Garofalo, Madonna and Child with saints; 
85. Parmigianino, Portrait. : 

7TH R. (foreign artists). 291. Teniers the Younger, Topers; 
Simon de Chdlons, 280. Mater Dolorosa, 286. Ecce Homo; 
326. Lucas Cranach, Venus; 269. Pieter de Hoogh, Flute- 
player; *559. Anton Stevaerts (Palamedes), Portrait, 274. 
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Rubens, Visit of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth; 254, 255. Joachim 
Patiniy, Landscapes; 99. Simon Vouet, Sempstress; 253. 
Fr, Franck the Younger, Picture-dealer. 
8tH R. School of Raphael. 294. Archers, 300. Wedding 
Gifts, 303. Alexander and Roxana, fragments of frescoes; 
92. Baldassare Peruzzi, Venus; Cav. ad’ Arpino, 515. Jupiter 
and Juno, 457. Conversion of St. Paul; *545. Bernini, Por- 
trait of himself; 
519. Wilhelm 
Baur, View of 
the Casino Bor- 
ghese; 538, 539. 
Patel, Land- 
scapes. 
9TH R. 115. Bern. 
Licinio, Family por- 
trait; 346. Sasso- 
fervato, Copy of Ti- 
tian’s Three Agés 
of Man(Bridgewater 
House, London); 
BorGHESE GALLERY: First Floor. 319. Paul Veronese, 
Annunciation; 157. 
Loy. Lotto, Madonna and Child with saints; 101. P. Veronese, 
St. Anthony preaching to the fishes; *125, Correggio, Danaé, 
with two delightful Cupids in the right-hand corner; *137, 
P. Veronese, St. John the Baptist preaching. — *Busts by 
Bernini, considered to be among his best works: CCLXV and 
CCLXVI. Card. Scipione Borghese, CCLXX. Card. Dome- 
nico Ginnasi, on the table, Paul V, uncle of Scipione. The 
ceiling—painting (Death of Paris) is by Gavin Hamilton, Ca- 
nova’s friend. 
l0trH R. *147. Titian, Sacred and Profane Love, the 
masterpiece of the painter’s youthful period. The picture 
does not tell its story very clearly; possibly it represents 
Venus inducing Helen to follow Paris, or, alternatively, Helen 
inducing Medea to follow Jason; 3, 11, 5, 9. Bassano, The 
Four Seasons; *185. Lor. Lotto, Portrait; 150. Bassano, 
Adoration of the Magi; *170. Titian, Venus bandaging the 
eyes of Love, a fine work of his old age, which exhibits a 
complete change of style, the effect being almost impression- 
istic; *566. El Greco, Adoration of the Magi, a youthful 
work executed at Venice; 181. Dosso Dossi, David; 194 
Titian, Scourging of Christ; *23. Titian, Samson, probably 
painted after he had seen Michael Angelo’s work in the Sistine 
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Chapel; 163. Palma Vecchio, Virgin and saints; 188. Titian, 
St. Dominic; 164. Carviani, Virgin and St. Peter. 

In front of the Casino is the beginning of an Italian garden of the 17th cent., 
and behind it are the Piazzale di Venere and the Garden of Venus with the Venus 
fountain. From this Piazzale an avenue runs W., with the deer park on its 
right, to the *Zoological Gardens (Pl. I, 16; 29 acres) which are picturesquely 
laid out and contain a good collection of animals. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


To the W. of the Villa is the Palazzo delle Belle Arti (P1. I, 
16), by Cesare Bazzini (1911), containing the *Galleria Na- 
zionale d’Arte Moderna, the most important collection of 
Italian art since the beginning of the 19th century. Director, 
Signor Ugo Fleres. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


Entrance Hart and Centra Hatt, Sculptures.— Room I. Etchings. 
—R. II. Cartoons by Fracassini and C. Mariani.—R. II. *Works by 
Domenico Morelli: Pater Noster, Temptations of St. Anthony, Christ in the 
Wilderness, Tasso reading his poems to Eleonora d’Este. — R. IV. Small paint- 
ings by Fil. Palizzi.— RR. V & VI. S. Italian artists: Caprile, Water-carrier; 
Celentano, Council of Ten; Toma, Novel reading in a convent, Woman patriot, 
Viaticum. — R. VII. Gemito, Meissonier; Hayez, Sicilian Vespers; Ussi, Duke 
of Athens expelled from Florence; Castelli, Pan, Death of Pliny. —R. VIII, 
containing the choicest works. Ettore Tito, Cable; Sartorio, Gorgon, Diana 
of Ephesus and the slaves; Faruffini, Virgin sacrificed to the Nile; Cremona, 
Lovers; Michetti, Vow, Shepherdess; Tito, Old fish-market at Venice. — R. IX. 
De Nittis, Races in the Bois de Boulogne. —RR, X & XI. Tuscan artists: 
Ussi, Arab fantasia; Fattori, Military subjects; Bargellini, Savonarola; T. Si- 
gnorini, Street in Ravenna. —R. XII. Roman artists: Nocti, Golden reflections. 
—R. XIV. Sciuti, Restauratio AZrarii (Roman ladies giving their jewels to their 
country); Coleman, Centaurs. Also, Canova, Hercules and Lichas. — R. XVz 
Drawings. — RR. XVI & XVII. Lombard artists. —R. XVIII. Piedmontese 
artists: Calderini, Solitary statues. — R. XXI. Foreign artists. —R. XXII. 
Bartholomé, Reunited in the other life. —RR. KXII1 & XXIV. Venetian 
artists: Laurenti, Rough road; G. Ciardi, Messidor; Selvatico, Early start; 
Fragiacomo, Winter, Rest; Favretto, ‘Al Liston’ (promenade in St. Mark’s 
Square, Venice); G. Ciardi, Grand Canal.— R. XXV. Emilian artists: Fon- 
tanesi, At the spring; Serra, Madonna. —R. XXVII. Mestrovic, Old woman. 

The avenue in front of the Palazzo goes on to the Villa 
di Papa Giulio (or Villa Giulia; Pl. I, 13), built in 1550-55 
for Pope Julius III by Vignola, with some help from Vasari 
and Michael Angelo. Since 1889 this has been an *Etruscan 
Museum, devoted mainly to pre-Roman antiquities of La- 
tium, the Agro Falisco, and S. Etruria. Director, Prof. G. 
Cultrera. Adm., see pp. 10, 11; catalogue by Della Seta, 1918. 

We begin with the 1st Floor (reached by a spiral staircase under the semi- 
circular portico on the left), on which are objects from the cemeteries of the 
Falisci, an Italic people akin to the Latins but much influenced by their Etruscan 
neighbours, — ENTRANCE Room. Cemeteries of Celle and Montarano. Room I 
(the subject of the paintings is the myth of Venus). Falerii Veteres; Contents 
of trench-tombs and chamber-tombs of the quasi-oriental period.—R. II 
(paintings of the Seven Hills and the Villa Giulia): Falerii Veteres; Chamber- 
tombs of the 6th and 5th cents.s.c., used for successive interments up to the 
8rd century. Imported Greek vases (6th and 5th cent. B.c.); Faliscan wares. 
Cemeteries of Celle, Colonnette, and La Penna. To the left of the entrance, 
large Attic bow!, decorated with ivy and a representation of Dionysos; Attic 
and Faliscan vases. Beyond the door leading to the circular gallery: Attic 
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red-figured *Krater, with Hercules and the Nemean lion; Stamnos (two-handled 
cup), with a scene from the worship of Dionysos Perikonios at Athens. Case 
on the right of the entrance: Bowl, decorated with a hero followed by a tortoise. 
Central case: Attic red-figured vases; opposite the entrance, two *Rbytons 
(drinking horns), shaped respectively asa knuckle-bone and a god’s head, master- 
pieces of Greck ceramic art in the first half of the 5th cent. B.c.; the first is 
signed by Syriskos, the other attributed to Brygos; in the middle, large *Krater 
of the middle of the 5th cent., with a dance of Athenian maidens; to the tight, 
*Krater of the end of the 5th cent. 8.c., with Hercules received into Olympus; 
at_the end of the case, a Psykter (wine-cooler), with a combat of Centaurs, and 
a Bowl, with a love-scene, signed by Hieron. 

R. III (continuation). Chamber-tombs (4th-8rd cents. B.c.), with Faliscan 
imitations of florid Attic vases. Cemeteries of Celle, Colonnette, and La Penna. 
Central case: two similar Stamni, with Jupiter and Ganymede; Oinochoé, 
. with a Battle of Amazons and Actawon devoured by his hounds; two si- 

milar bowls, with Bacchus and Ariadne, and a Faliscan inscription (much 
resembling Latin): ‘To-day I drink wine, to-morrow I shall have none.’ In 
the middle, *Amphora with volutes, the subjects being Aurora and Cepha- 
lus_ and Boreas and Orithyia, In the case on the right, Krater from 
S. Italy, with Bellerophon and the Chimara.—The small room which serves 
as a passage contains objects from a tomb on Monte Paglietta, ete. — R. IV 
(continuation). Objects, some very remarkable, from a tomb on Monte Lepre 
(c. 480-50 B.c.); vases; bronzes. — The hemicycle, entered from Room III, 
gives access to Room V (objects from Corchian ). Well-tombs, trench-tombs 
and chamber-tombs; red vases; light coloured vases with red geometric patterns, 
characteristic of Faliscan art. Central case: Wase with boxers preparing for 
the contest, and a strigil with the maker’s signature. — Hrmicyc ie (objects 
from Monte Sant’Angelo and Narce). The quasi-orienta! period was evidently 
that in which the arts were most flourishing. Notice the numerous varieties 
of fibula, the bronze belts, and horses’ bits, also the gold and amber ornaments. 
Among the Attic vases are a stamnos with the myth of Tethys, and an *Oinochoé 
of the end of the 5th cent. B.c. with a cithara-player and two women. — R. VII 
(objects from other parts of the Faliscan Campagna). ‘Tiles, tomb-covers, 
with Faliscan inscriptions. The specimens from Santa Maria di Falleri (Falerii 
Novi), where the Falisci settled after 241 p.c. (comp. p. 217), are of the 3rd and 
2nd centuries. —R. VIII. Objects from Nepi, whose civilisation had affinities 
with both Etruscan and Faliscan cultures, from Vignanello, and from Cam- 
pagnano. Chamber-tombs from Vignanello; pieces of a rhyton in the shape 
of a negro’s head, signed by Charinos, a large stamnos with a scene of leave- 
taking. The vases with small red figures painted on the ground are from Cam- 
pagnano and are the earliest examples of this kind of art, common later in the 
period of decadence. 

Ground Floor (antique sculptures; subject to rearrangement).— Room I. In 
the middle, *ApoLtto or Vru, discovered in 1916. This statue, of painted terra- 
cotta, formed part of a votive group representing the contest between Apollo 
and Hercules for the hind in the presence of Mercury and Diana. Save for the 
arms it is in excellent preservation, and it is an impressive and vigorous example 
of Etruscan sculpture of the late 6th or early 5th cent. B.c. It was probably 
the work of Vulca, a celebrated sculptor of Veii, who, tradition relates, was 
summoned to Rome by Tarquinius Superbus to execute the statue and decorations 
for the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Of the other figures of the group there 
remain only the Hind and the *Head of Mercury. Two fine *Antefixes repre- 
senting Gorgons’ heads are not yet on exhibition. 

R. II (with columns). Statuettes of a seated goddess with a babe on her 
knees, from a sanctuary near Capua; coffin formed of a hollow tree-trunk. In 
the middle, *Sarcophagus of terracotta (6th cent. B.c.) from Czre, a remarkable 
and rare specimen, which bears witness to the skill of the Etruscan potters, 
especially evident in the expressive tendering of the features. Beside the 
entrance, *Centaur and Man on a marine monster (early 6th cent.), from Vulci. 
Recent discoveries at Veii (temporarily in this room) include the cinerary tomb 
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of an Etruscan lucumo, with his parade helmet, flabellum, etc. (quasi-oriental 
period, 7th cent.). 

The exhibits in the ensuing rooms came chiefly from temples. These were 
usually built of wood on a basement of soft stone, and the decorative members 
of the entablature were faced with terracotta. This method of decoration 
developed through three phases between the beginning of the 6th and the end 
of the 4th cent. B.c. No other collection contains such valuable examples. 

R. II. Temples of Falerii Veteres (Sassi Caduti and Vignale). Temple 
of Mercury (so-called): central acroterium in the form of two warriors, a delicate 
piece of polychrome decoration; fragments of antefixes and of a statue of Mercury. 
Temple of Vignale, which stood on the Acropolis: antefixes shaped like heads 
of Silenus and of a Menad; an especially fine head of Mercury; votive objects. 
In the middle (the arrangement is temporary), Greek and Italic vases recently 
found at Cere, including a red-figured *Bowl, signed by Scythes, two black- 
figured Amphore, a red-figured *Pyxis (toilet-box), signed by Nicosthenes, and * 
two Stamni of the middle of the 5th cent. B.c. 

R. IV. Temples of Scavato and Celle. *Temple of Apollo (4th cent.), which 
stood on the site of Civita Castellana; terracotta statue of Apollo; several 
expressive heads reminiscent of Tanagra figures. So-called Temple of Juno 
Quirita; female head in tufa, with a bronze diadem, Etrusco-Cypriote art; small 
bronzes, some of them Greek works. 

R. V. Temple of Alatri (3rd cent. B.c.); antefixes representing the oriental 
moon-goddess. Temple of Segni, with a triple cella dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva. Temple of Diana at Nemi, the famous sanctuary of the Golden 
Bough in the sacred wood beside the lake (p. 239); it has dedications in archaic 
Latin, and a peculiar feature is the outer coating of gilded bronze; the terra- 
cotta model of a temple should be noticed. Temple of Lanuwuwium, with some 
objects from the excavations of Juno Sospita. Small chest of drawers from 
Pescarella, near Ardea. 

R. VI. Objects from Conca, the ancient Satricum, in the territory of the 
Volsci, which had an archaic temple of the Mater Matuta in the Ionic style, 
rebuilt in the 6th cent. B.c., and still standing in the 3rd. The decoration is 
interesting, with antefixes of different designs (Gorgons, Juno, Silenus, a Menad, 
Typhon, a Harpy, Silenus embracing a Menad, etc.). Ordinary dwellings 
were round or elliptical huts, poorly and very primitively furnished. The 
cemetery belongs to the first iron age, the quasi-oriental period; the objects 
found in it, though few, are of great interest, particularly the fibula. In the 
central case are fragments of large terracotta statues. 

R. VII. Ex-votos from the Conca temple. Left case: Votive offerings 
of the archaic period, exhibiting very various forms and styles, among them 
a number of curious little proto-Corinthian vases. Next case: Votive offerings 
of a later period (4th and 3rd cents.), models of houses, huts, and temples. Middle 
case: Terracotta statuettes of the same period, some of very fine workmanship. 
In the other case and against the right-hand wall are objects from the cemetery 
in the Agro dei Capenati, the extreme N. boundary of the Latins; in these the 
Etrusco-Campanian phase is largely represented. A 3rd cent. *Dish, with a 
war elephant of the time of Pyrrhus, should be noted. 

Garden. Reconstruction of the Temple of Alatri according to the account 
given by Vitruvius and the evidence afforded by the remains discovered (for 
these, see below). In the cella are (temporarily) terracotta statues and other 
things found at Veii (p. 222). A feature of the interior court is the graceful 
loggia, with delicate stucco decorations by Ammannati, which separates the 
court from the nympheum. From the loggia there is a view of the very decor- 
ative fountain, which has a hemicycle with caryatids, attributed to Vasari 
or Pirro Ligorio. — Behind the nympheum is another charming garden with 
an zdicula containing a statue of Hygicia, a Roman replica of an origina] in 
the Attic style (5th cent. B.c.). 

The rooms on either side of the entrance contain special collections. On 
the left is the *BARBERINI COLLECTION, consisting of objects from Preeneste, 
to which others from that locality have been added. This collection, the result 
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of excavations made in the years 1855-66, was acquired by the State in 1908. 
Preeneste (Palestrina, p. 250) was a flourishing centre of Latin and Volscian 
civilisation, and as the trade and industry of Etruria and Latium was derived 
from the same sources, the Preenestine culture naturally had much in common 
with the Etruscan. Two principal periods are recognized: the archaic (7th 
and 6th cent. s.c.) and the later (4th and 3rd cent.), apparently separated by 
an interval of decadence. There are many specimens belonging to the quasi- 
oriental period, the most remarkable being perhaps a Tomb (2nd half of the 
7th cent. B.c.), with gold and silver articles, bronzes and ivories, in which Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Greek art are mingled. Central case: Conical vase-stand, with 
fantastic animals in repoussé; throne in sheet bronze, with ornamental bands 
and figures of men and animals. Case in front of the window; Silver-gilt Seyphi 
(drinking-cups); Phoenician patera: *Pectoral, or large buckle of gold granulated 
work; ivory cups; man prostrated by a lion; ivory fan-handles shaped like 
‘ forearms. The 3rd and 4th cent, tombs are remarkable for the examples they 
contain of a kind of leather bag in a cage-like bronze case, also for the mirrors 
and the cistz, or toilet-boxes, peculiar to Praneste. The cistz are usually 
cylindrical, with engraved decoration and small figures in either repoussé or pierced 
work, and feet and handles of cast metal. To the left of the entrance, 
Mirror, with Helen, Paris, and Aphrodite, also inscriptions in Etruscan; mirror, 
with ten little Cupids attacking a lion. Case near the windows: Cista, with 
Chrysippus carried off by Laius, CEdipus in the sanctuary at Delphi, Judgment 
of Paris, and, on the cover, Nereids with the arms of Achilles; Cista, with a 
combat of Centaurs, Next case: relief in sheet metal, Hercules and the Hes- 
perides (?); similar relief of Achilles and Penthesilea or Theseus and Antiope 
(these may be cases for mirrors), Collar of gold and a very rare series of wood 
boxes and coloured glass phials. In the smal] adjoining room is the celebrated 
*Cista Ficoront, the largest and most beautiful yet discovered. On the body 
of this casket is the Boxing Match between Pollux and Amykos, king of the 
Bebryces, an elaborate design very pure in its lines, ana evidently inspired by 
some large Greek composition, possibly a wall-painting contemporary with 
those of Micon in the Anakeion at Athens. The names of both the maker and 
the buyer of the cista are recorded in an archaic Latin inscription: Novios Plau- 
tios med Romai fecid, Dindia Macolnia fileat dedit, and it was no doubt a 
wedding gift. 

The Room on tHE Lert contains the Antiquarium, a collection of objects 
from various localities or of uncertain provenance. In the central case are 
bronzes, *Candelabra, vases, etc.; near the windows, archaic vases, among 
them the *Chigi Vase, found at Formello (Veii), a jar of exquisite workmanship, 
the finest existing example of the proto-Corinthian style (first half of the 6th 
cent.); among the subjects depicted are a lion-hunt, a hare-hunt, a troop of 
soldiers, and the Judgment of Paris. — Attic red-figured vases, Apulian and 
Etruscan’ wares, etc. — In the cases against the walls: Bronze helmet; bronze 
head from Cagli; Etruscan mirrors; goldsmith’s work from Bettona and Santa 
Marinella; collection of bucchero ware. — fn the small room adjoining are finds 
from Todi. On the tight, Attic *Bowl signed by Pampheios, the subject of 
the decorations being Ulysses evading Polyphemus; helmet of bronze and silver; 
on the left *Gold objects from a 3rd cent. tomb, rhyton, helmet, ete. 

The Museum is undergoing enlargements which will almost double its 
extent while preserving the style of the palace. The rooms at the end of the new 
garden are intended to receive the Castellani Collection, which is especially rich 
in goldsmith’s work and in both Greek and Etruscan vases. 


The Via di Villa Giulia, the narrow street on the left, 
beyond the museum, leads to the Via Flaminia (p. 199), by 
which we may regain the Porta del Popolo. At the corner 
of the Via di Villa Giulia, on the tight, is the tasteful Casino 
dt Pio IV, designed by Pirro Ligorio. 
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VI. Between the Corso Umberto Primo 
and the Via Nazionale 


From the Piazza Magnandpoli (Pl. II, 17; p. 95), E. 
of the Piazza di Venézia, the Via Ventiquattro Maggio (for- 
merly Via Quirinale) runs N. towards the Quirinal, its new 
name commemorating the day on which Italy declared war 
against Austria in 1915. Near the beginning, on the left, 
is the church of San Silvestro al Quirinale (rebuilt 1524), 
whence the cardinals used to march in procession to shut 
themselves in the Quirinal when a ‘ conclave ’ fell to be held 
in summer. In one of the neighbouring houses Vittoria 
Colonna held intellectual converse with Michael Angelo and 


other learned persons. 

Interior (open only in the early morning; at other times ring at the small 
door in the facade on the right): 1st Chapel on the right, Pavement with Della 
Robbia tiles; pedestal with Cupids; fine landscapes by Maturino and Polidoro 
da Caravaggio. In the dome, paintings by Domenichino representing David, 
Judith, Esther, and Solomon. 

The street ascends between two of the most attractive 
of Rome’s princely residences: on the left the Palazzo Co- 
lonna, or rather its garden, and on the right the Palazzo 
Rospigliosi, built by Card. Scipione Borghese in 1603 on 
the site of the Baths of Constantine. The latter after- 
wards belonged to Card. Mazarin, who employed Carlo Ma- 
derna to enlarge it. The palazzo is shown only by special 
permit, but the public are admitted (gratuity) to its depen- 
dency, the Casino Rospigliosi Pallavicini (Pl. I, 17), which 
contains a collection of works of art (closed for rearrange- 
ment in 1925). 

The principal works are here given in their old arrangement. — From the 
inner court a door on the left admits to a staircase. SALONE, On the ceiling 
is Guido’s celebrated *Fresco of Aurora scattering flowers before the chariot 
of the Sun, which is escorted by the Hours —a work remarkable for its fine 
colouring. 4. Simone da Pesaro, Holy Family; 6. School of Leonardo, St. John; 
21. Titian (?), Vanity; 27. Van Dyck, Portrait. — RooM ON THE RIGHT. 
43. Domenichino, Original Sin; *36. Lor. Lotto, Triumph of Chastity; 51. Rt 
bera (?), St. Bartholomew; 52. Luca Siznorelli, Holy Family; 55. Lod. Car- 
vacci (?), Samson. — RooM ON THE Lert: 98. Nic. Poussin, Child; 100. 
Guido, Andromeda; Rubens, Christ and the Apostles; 70. Domenichino, 
Triumph of David; 82. Palma Vecchio, Adam and Eve. 

The spacious and dignified Piazza del Quirinale (Pl. I, 
18) is characteristically Roman, with its two palaces: the 
Quirinal, facing us, and the Palazzo della Consulta, on our 
right. From the balustrade on the W. side, overlooking the 
Via Dataria, we enjoy a good view over the heart of the 
city, with the dome of St Peter’s in the distance. The piazza 


is still alternatively known. as the Monte Cavallo, from the 
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two colossal groups (over 18ft. high) called the *Horse Ta- 
mers which flank the obelisk near the centre. 


These groups were found in the Baths of Constantine (see p. 85) and placed 
in their present positions by Sixtus V. They have been interpreted as Alexander 
and Bucephalus, as preparations for a race, or simply as horse-tamers, but are 
now generally considered to represent the horse-loving twins Castor and Pollux. 
They are good replicas, by a Roman artist of the Imperial epoch, of admirable 
Greek works of the 4th cent. B.c. The inscriptions on the bases, ‘ Opus Phidia,’ 
“Opus Praxitelis,’ date probably from c. 450 4.D., when the Baths of Constantine 
were restored, and were recut in the time of Sixtus V. — The obelisk (shaft 
47% ft.) was brought from the Mausoleum of Augustus (p. 72) by Pius VI, and 
Pius VII added the great basin of dark grey granite, which had been removed 
from the Baths to the Roman Forum. 


At the corner of the Via Ventiquattro Maggio, where the 
Via Dataria begins its descent, is a part of the Scuderie Reali, 
or Royal Stables, built in. 1722. The Palazzo della Consulta 
(Pl. II, 18), the seat of the supreme court of the Papal 
States (Santa Consulta) and later of the Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, is now occupied by the Colonial Ministry. 
The fagade is by Fuga (1739). The stately front of the Pa- 
lazzo del Quirinale, the royal residence, projects slightly into 
the piazza, while its flank, known as the ‘ manica lunga ’ 
(‘long sleeve ’), is in the Via del Quirinale. The palace was 
begun in 1574 by Flaminio Ponzio and Ottavio Mascherino, 
under Gregory XIII, on the site of a villa belonging to Card. 
d’Este, as a summer residence for the popes, and was contin- 
ued by Dom. Fontana, C. Maderna, Bernini, and Fuga, 
being completed in the time of Clement VII, The principal 
entrance is by Bernini; the tower on the left of it was add- 
ed in the time of Urban VIII. 

The Quirinal was the habitual summer palace of the popes. Sixtus V died 
there; many official ceremonies have taken place and numerous conclaves have 
been held in it. From this palace Pius VII issued as the prisoner of Napoleon, 
and from its balcony Pius IX blessed Italy at the beginning of his pontificate. 
Victor Emmanuel II died in the palace on jan. 9th, 1878. From 1870 until the 


Marriage of the present king’s elder daughter in 1923 the palace chapel (see 
below) was not used for service. 

The Interior is shown on Thurs. & Sun., 12-2, only in the absence of the 
royal family; visitors apply for permessi on these days, 10-12, at No. 30 Via 
del Quirinale (gratuities forbidden). From the principal entrance the grand 
Staircase leads to the gallery, where is Melozzo da Forlv’s magnificent *Fresco 
of Christ in Glory, with angels, formerly in the church of the Santi Apostoli 
(p. 93). In the Throne Room are frescoes by Lanjranco and Saracen; in the 
Cappella Paolina, with stucco decorations, are copies in grisaille of Raphael's 
Apostles in the church of Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio (p. 215), also some 
18th cent. tapestries. The other rooms contain a few works of lesser importance, 
among them, a copy of Thorwaldsen’s Triumph of Alexander, now in the Villa 
Carlotta on Lake Como, but designed for the Quirinal throne room, and an 
Annunciation by Guido in the Cappella dell’Annunziata. The extensive Garden, 
designed by Maderna, is not open to the public, 


We follow the Via del Quirinale, skirting the ‘ manica 
lunga’ (see above) of the palace. On the right are a public 
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garden, with an equestrian statue of Carlo Alberto by Raf- 
faele Romanelli (1900), then the Ministero della Casa Reale 
and Sant’Andrea al Quirinale, a small church by Bernini 
(1678), his own favourite work, with a sumptuous interior. 
Beyond, on the right, is San Carlino, an ultra-baroque edifice 
by Borromini (1640-67), who amused himself by designing 
it on the lines of one of the pillars supporting the dome of 
St, Peter’s. The carrefour known as the Quattro Fontane 
(Pl. II, 21), with its four vistas ending in the Porta Pia and 
the obelisks of the Quirinal, the Pincio, and the Esquiline, 
is typical of the Rome of Sixtus V. The four small fountains 
(whence the name), dating from the same pope’s reign, typify 
Fidelity, Strength, the Arno or Anio, andthe Tiber. 

The long Via Venti Settembre leads straight on. On the 
right, beyond the Palazzo Albani, by Fontana (1600), and the 
large but commonplace building occupied by the Ministry 
ef War, opens the small irregularly shaped Piazza di San 
Bernardo, with the round church of San Bernardo, once a 
hall (perhaps a caldarium) of the Baths of Diocletian (p. 96). 
The dome of this church resembles that of the Pantheon, 
though it is much smaller and the central opening has been 
closed. Santa Susanna, a Very old church on the left, re- 
modelled in 1475, has a fagade by Maderna (1603); in the 
baroque interior are large mural frescoes. We come next to 
*Santa Maria della Vittoria (Pl. I, 21), a fine church by Ma- 
derna (1605), with a facade by Giov. Batt. Soria. 


The Interior is considered one of the most complete examples of baroque 
decoration in Rome, rich in colour and glowing with costly marbles. S. Side. 
2nd Chapel. The altar- piece (Madonna and St. Francis) and the frescoes (Vision. 
of St. Francis and St. Francis and the Stigmata) are by Domenichino. — N. Side. 
4th Chapel, St. Theresa, rapt in an ecstasy of love for the Saviour, receiving in 
her heart a dart aimed by a smiling angel, a group in Bernini’s most affected 
manner. At the sides are expressive portraits of the Venetian family of Cornaro, 
by pupils and followers of Bernini. The last half-hidden figure on the left is said 
to be a portrait of Bernini. — The fresco, by L. Serra (1885), in the apse of the 
church (Triumphal Entry into Prague of the Catholic army) commemorates the fact 
that the church is named from an image of the Virgin (burned in 1833), which in- 
terceded to obtain the victory over the Protestants for Maximilian of Bavaria at 
the battle of the White Hill (near Prague; 1620), during the Thirty Years War. 


At the left hand corner of the Piazza is the Fontana 
dell’ Acqua Felice, fed by an acqueduct (1585-87) which brings 
the water from Colonna in the Alban Hills. 


The front of the fountain dates from Sixtus V and is by Dom. Fontana. 
The statue of Moses is by Prospero Bresciano, who is said to have died of chagrin 
at the criticisms made on his unhappy colossus. The Aaron, in the left, is by 
G. B. Della Porta, the Gideon by Flaminio Vacca; the four lions are copies 
of Egyptian antiques removed by Gregory XVI. 


The street now passes the huge Finance Ministry and 
other government offices and ends between the British Em- 
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bassy (formerly the Villa Torlonia, on the right, and the Villa 
Bonaparte, the home of Pauline Borghese (p. 77), with its 
beautiful and characteristic garden, on the left. The lofty 
isolated arch of the Porta Pia (Pl. I, 23), which closes the street, 
was erected under Pius IV (1561) by Michael Angelo; the 
exterior face is by Vespignani (1868). 

It was by this gate that the Italian troops under Gen. Raffaele Cadorna 
entered Rome on Sept. 20th, 1870, thus bringing about the end of the temporal 
power of the popes. The actual breach was, however, a few steps to the lest 
of the gate, in the Corso d’ItAlia (commemorative stones and a Column of Victory). 
To the right of the Porta Pia, near a large tower, is the ancient Porta N omentana, 
walled up by Pius IV. 

The short Via Servio Tullio, opposite the Finance Ministry 
(see above), leads N. to the Piazza Sallustiana, where, behind 
the Villa Maccari, is a considerable fragment (a domed hall 
with eight niches), of the Villa in the Gardens of Sallust, 
on which the historian C. Sallustius Crispus lavished the 
wealth he had accumulated during his African governorship. 
Beyond the Piazza the street goes on as the Via Nerva to 
the Via Boncompagni, a straight and pleasant street which 
is continued to the left, beyond the Via Vittorio Veneto, by 
the Via Ludovisi. 
~ We are now in the new aristocratic quarter, the QUARTIERE 
Lupovist, called also delle Regioni because the principal streets 
are named after the Italian provinces. The street is bordered 


Byzantine military architecture erected by Belisarius, c. 537, 
which now serves as an entrance to the Villa Umberto Primo 


, 


‘belonged to the princely family of Boncompagni-Ludovisi di 
Piombino, but since 1900, along with the pretty little villa 
adjoining, it has been the residence of Queen Margherita. 
The celebrated Ludovisi Collection is now in the Museo Nazio- 
nale delle Terme (p. 98). From the palace the street descends 


to the Piazza dei Cappuccini. The church of the Cappuccini 
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or Santa Maria della Concezione (Pl. I, 21), architecturally 
simple and unpretending in accordance with Franciscan ideals, 
is in strong contrast to the baroque works of the time (1624). 
Its founder was Cardinal Ant. Barberini. The fagade, re- 
cently restored, is approached by a double flight of steps. 

: Interior. Above the entrance is a copy of Giotto’s Navicella (p. 158). Other 
paintings are: S. side. ist Chap., Guido, San Michele; 3rd Chap., Domenichino, 
St. Francis in Ecstasy, and Death of St. Francis; 5th Chap., And. Sacchi, St. 
Anthony raising a dead man. N. side, 1st Chap., A. Sacchi, The Virgin and 
St. Bonaventura. — An inscription on the pavement (Hic jacet pulvis et cinis 
et nihil) marks the grave of Card. Barberini in front of the altar. — A friar acts 
as guide to four subterranean chapels lined with the bones and skeletons of 
over 4000 Capuchins, arranged in patterns. On the floor of two of these chapels 
is earth brought from Palestine. On All Souls’ Day (Nov. 2nd) these strange 
and gruesome chambers are illuminated. 


The Piazza dei Cappuccini leads straight into the Piazza 
Barberini (Pl. I, II, 21), in the centre of which is Ber- 
nini’s celebrated *Fontana del Tritone (1640). 

Here we turn to the left by the Via Quattro Fontane, 
a straight and handsome street, on one side of which is the 
*Palazzo Barberini (Pl. II, 21), one of the grandest palaces 
in Rome, begun by Maderna for Urban VIII in 1624, con- 
tinued by Borromini, and completed by Bernini. It is now 
the residence of the Spanish ambassador to the Quirinal. 
The garden flanks one side of the street and the iron grille, 
by Azzurri, the frieze of which displays the bees of the Bar- 


berini arms, is worthy of especial notice. 

In the garden is a statue of Thorwaldsen, by Emilie Wolff (1874). On the 
grand staircase are a Greek funerary bas-relief and another relief with a lion. 
Some of the rooms, which may be visited in the ambassador’s absence on applying 
to the concierge, contain other antique and modern sculptures, and-a ceiling 
by Pietro da Cortona. ‘ 

In the right wing of the palace is the *Galleria Barberini (adm., see pp. 10, 
11). Room I. Pomarancio, 10.* Mary Magdalen, 11. Adam and Eve. —R. Il. 
43. Mengs, Daughter of the painter; 54. A. del Sarto, Holy Family; 57. Spanish 
School, Anna Colonna; G. Reni, 45. Sleeping Child, 58. St. Andrea Corsini. 
In this room is the statue known as the *Suppliant, an original Greek work, 
attributed to Pheidias, representing a maiden seated on an altar and gazing 
upward. —R. III. 66. Francia (?), The Virgin; 68. Ghirlandaio, Nativity; 
*69. Justus of Ghent, Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino; 81. Francia (?), 
Virgin and St. Jerome; 82. Sodoma (?), Virgin; 95. School of Giov. Bellint. 
Virgin; 79. Lor. Costa, Holy Family; 80. La Fornarina, the reputed mistress 
of Raphael, a much restored work attributed to Raphael but more probably 
by Giulio Romano; *90. A. Diver, Christ among the Doctors, painted at Venice 
in six days (1506); the hands are especially beautiful; Claude Lorrain, 94. 
Evening, 106. Acqua Acetosa; 100. Bernard Strigel, The Princess. There are 
also fourteen portraits of famous men, painted for the cabinet of Federigo da 
Montefeltro at Urbino, by Justus of Ghent and Giovanni Santi (certain of them 
have been attributed by some authorities to Melozzo da Forli). — R. IV. 111. 
A. Sacchi, Urban VIII; 102. Van Dyck (?), Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I 
of England; 115. N. Poussin, Death of Germanicus; 118. Cagnacci, Samian 
Sibyl? (long famous as a ‘portrait of Beatrice Cenci, by Guido Reni’); 117° 
Scipione Gaetano, Lucrezia Cenci; 123. Pupil of Palma Vecchio, Slave; 127. 
Ancient mosaic from Palestrina of the Rape of Europa, possibly after a famous 
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painting by Antiphilos, a contemporary of Apelles; 124, 128. N. Poussin, 
Landscapes; 130. Ribera, St. Jerome; Claude Lorrain, 134. Sea-piece, 139. 
Castel Gandolfo. 

Returning to the Piazza Barberini, we now follow the Via 
Sistina, lined with antique dealers’ shops. Most of the illus- 
trious visitors to Rome between Napoleon’s time and 1870 
seem to have lodged in it; Nikolai Gogol (1809-52), the 
Russian writer, lived at No. 126, while G. B. Piranesi, the 
engraver (1720-78), Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor (1779— 
1884), and Luigi Canina, the architect and archeologist 
(1791-1856), successively lodged at No. 48. The street ends 
at the Piazza Trinita de’ Monti, in which the obelisk, a 
Roman imitation originally in the Gardens of Sallust (p. 88), 
was set up in 1789. The church of the Trinita dei Monti 
(Pl. I, 18) was built in 1495 by order of Charles VIII of 
France, damaged during Napoleon’s occupation, and restored 
in 1816, at the expense of Louis XVIII, by the architect De 
Mazois. It is now attached to the French Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. The steps leading up to it, which are em- 
bellished by two great antique capitals, date from the time 
of Sixtus V, whose arms figure thereon. 

The interior (usually closed; ring at the door of the small side staircase 
on the left) is divided by a grille into two parts, only one of which may ordinarily 
be visited. S. side. 8rd Chap., Assumption, by Daniele da Volterra, the best 
pupil of Michael Angelo, whose likeness is seen in the last figure on the right 
of the picture; 2nd Chap., Descent from the Cross, an especially fine work by 
the same painter, possibly executed from a design by Michael Angelo. — In the 
other part of the church, to be seen only by special permission of the President 
of the French Communities in Italy (at San Luigi de’ Francesi, p. 64), are frescoes 
by the schools of Sodoma and Raphael, and by Perin del Vaga, a painting of 


Christ appearing to St. Mary Magdalen, attributed to Giulio Romano, and an 
Assumption by the Zuccart. 


Farther on is the Villa Medici (Pl, I 17, 18), now officially 
the Académie Nationale de France, to which French students 
who win the Prix de Rome at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris (for painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, or 
music) are sent to study for three years at the expense of 
government. It is open to French visitors daily, to others 
on Wed. & Sat. from 8 to 12, from Oct. to May inclusive. 


The palazzo, built by Ann. Lippi for Card. Ricci da Montepulciano 
(c. 1540), was bought by Card. Aless. de’ Medici in 1605, and afterwards sold 
to Leo XI, from whom it was inherited by the Grand Dukes of Tuscany. In 
1801 it was bought by Napoleon, and the French Academy, founded in 1666 by 
Louis XIV, was transferred thither in 1803. Velasquez lived there in 1630 
and Galileo was confined there by the Inquisition from 1630 to 1633. 
The outer facade is bare, but the inner facade, in the design of which Lippi 
is supposed to have been aided by Michael Angelo, has both grace and grandeur. 
The Park contains many fragments of ancient sculpture, including a *Head 
of Meleager by Scopas, which may possibly be the original. From the Belvedere 
(gratuity) an extensive view is obtained 
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The *Fountain among the ilexes in front of the Villa 
has been painted a thousand times. As we ascend the gently 
sloping avenue a succession of views is presented, the climax 
being reached a little below the great terrace (150 ft.) of the 
*Pincio (Pl. I, 14). This celebrated park was laid out by 
Gius. Valadier, a Roman architect of the Napoleonic period 
(1809-14), on the Pincian Hill, a site already noted for the 
houses of the Pinci, the Gardens of Lucullus, and the orgies 
of Messalina. A band frequently plays near the terrace, 
attracting large crowds. The Pincio is a very favourite 
afternoon promenade, and on holidays it is thronged. The 
*View thence at sunset is renowned: the domes, columns, and 
obelisks of Rome are silhouetted against the luminous sky, 
with the great cupola of St. Peter’s dominating all the rest 
in its vast simplicity and marvellous grandeur. 

The promenade of the Pincio consists of a park adjoining the terrace, with 
broad avenues winding between magnificent trees, many of them remarkable 
specimens of their kind, and, in one portion, with straight avenues. One of 
these last, the Viale dell’Obelisco, which runs N.E., leads to the junction recently 
effected between the Pincio and the Villa Umberto Primo (p. 76). The obelisk 
placed there in 1822, from which it takes its name, was originally erected by 
Hadrian on the tomb of Antinous on the Via Labicana. Throughout the park 
are busts of celebrated Italians from the days of ancient Rome to the present. 
Of the ornamental fountains, most notable are the Fountain of Moses and the 
Water-Clock. Near the entrance is the small but interesting monument to the 
brothers Enrico and Giovanni Cairoli (by Ercole Rosa, 1883), who fell at Villa 
Glori, October 1867, in an attempt to raise the people against the papal govern- 
ment. A column commemorates the moral martyrdom of Galileo in the Villa 
Medici (p. 90). 

The Pincio is bounded on the W. and E. by massive walls, including the 
Muro Torto, at the N.W. corner, the only portion of Aurelian’s wall that was 
not fortified by Belisarius against the Goths. The walls are well seen from the 
new viaduct. — From the Pincio an easy descent leads down to the Piazza del 


Popolo (comp. p. 73)- 

In front of the Trinita dei Monti (p. 99) the Seala della 
Trinita, a famous flight of 137 steps constructed in 1721-25 
by Al. Specchi and Fr. De Sanctis, and often called the Scala 
di Spagna or, by the English, the Spanish Steps, descends 
to the Piazza di Spagna. Beside it is a lift (down 10c., 
up 20c.). The steps are the traditional haunt of artists’ 
models, and every morning there is a gorgeous display of 
flowers for sale at the foot. The long and irregular Piazza 
di Spagna (PI. I, 18) was long the centre of the foreign or 
English quarter, though that has now shifted E. towards 
the Via Vittorio Veneto. It takes its name from the Pa- 
lazzo di Spagna (p. 92). 

The church and steps of the Trinita are strikingly pictorial as seen from 


below, and the Piazza di Spagna, with its fountain and column, its hotels, shops, 
and flowers, is one of the most characteristic parts of Rome. In the narrow 


streets to the N.W. many artists still have their studios, and in the Via Condotti 
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(p. 72), which, with other parallel streets, leads from the piazza to the Corso, 
is the famous Caffé Greco, in old days the resort of almost every notable foreigner 
in Rome. In the Via Babuino, a street with many shops appealing to the 
stranger and running from the N.W. angle of the piazza to the Piazza del Popolo 
(p. 73), is the Gothic English church of All Saints (Pl. I, 15), designed: by G.E. 
Street (comp. p. 8). 

On the left, at the foot of the steps, is the House of John 
Keats (tablet), in which the poet died in 1821. It has 
been purchased as a Keats and Shelley memorial and mu- 
seum (adm. pp. 10, 11). The more curious than beautiful Fon- 
tana della Barcaccia, immediately opposite the steps, was: 
designed by Pietro Bernini, father of a more famous son.. 
Towards the S.E. end of the piazza, where it expands into 
the Piazzetta Mignanelli, rises the Column of the Immaculate 
Conception (1857), commemorating the establishment of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
by Pius IX in 1854. On the right is the Palazzo di Spagna, 
the residence of the Spanish ambassador to the Vatican; and 
in front is the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, by Bernini, 
with a facade in the Via di Propaganda by Borromini 
(1627). The college was. founded in 1627 by Gregory XVI 
for the training of missionaries. On the 2nd floor are ethno- 
graphical collections. 

In the Via Capo le Case, diverging to the right beyond the Collegio di Pro- 
paganda, is the church of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte, which belonged to the Scottish 
Roman Catholics before the Reformation, The heavy tower is by Borromini, 
the fagade by Valadier (1826). In the 2nd chap. on the right is the tomb of 
Miss Falconnet (1856), with a recumbent figure by the American artist Susan 
Hossmer. In the vestibule of the side door is the tomb of Angelica Kauffmann 
1741-1807). 

The Via Due Macelli, issuing from the S.E. end of the 
Piazza di Spagna, crosses the Via del Tritone (see below) 
and is continued by the Traforo Umberto Primo (PI. IT, 18, 21), 
a tunnel 380 yds. long, constructed in 1902-5 under the 
Quirinal Gardens, and that again by the Via Milano, passing 
the Palazzo Viminale (the Ministry of the Interior), to the 
Via Panisperna (GEG I, AD). > “Blixs throughfare is to be pro- 
longed to St. John Lateran. 

From the Via del Tritone (see above) the Via della Stam- 
peria leads to the left to the *Fontana di Trevi (PL Tiesisye 
the most monumental of all Rome’s fountains. 


Its waters are those of the.‘ Acqua Vergine,’ which Agrippa brought to 
Rome for his Baths in 19 B.C., and which feed also the fountains of the Piazza 
di Spagna, the Piazza Navona, and the Piazza Farnese. The aqueduct, which 
is nearly 12} m. long, runs through the Villa Giulia, The original fountain 
was a simple and beautiful basin by L. B. Alberti; it was restored by Urban VIII, 
who is said to have obtained the necessary funds by a tax on wine. Later, 
Clement XII employed Nic. Salvi to construct the grandiose erection which 
we now see; the design appears to have been based on a rough sketch of Bernini, 
and the whole was completed in 1762. The background is formed by the S. 
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side of the Palazzo Poli. Two giant Tritons, one blowing a conch, conduct the 
winged chariot of Neptune. In the side niches are figures of Health (right) 
and Abundance (left); the bas-reliefs above represent the Maiden of the legend 
from which the water took its name pointing out the spring to the Roman sol- 
diers, and Agrippa approving the plans for the aqueduct. The four statues 
above these typify the Seasons with their gifts. At the summit are the arms of 
the Corsini family, with two allegorical figures. The water, which forms an 
essential part of the design, pours down, at the rate of 17} million gallons a day, 
and fills the little piazza with its noise. A tradition handed down through the 
ages declares that the departing traveller who throws a coin into the fountain 
will return to Rome. 

Opposite is the church of Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio, 
rebuilt in 1650, with a baroque facade by Martino Longhi 
the Younger. Within it are preserved the hearts and lungs 
of all the popes from Sixtus V to Gregory XVI inclusive; 

From this point the Via delle Muratte leads W. to the 
Corso Umberto Primo (p. 70), the Via San Vincenzo and 


its continuations S. to the Via Nazionale. 


VII. From the Piazza di Venézia to the Central Station 
by the Via Nazionale 


The Via Nazionale (Pl. II, 17, 20, 21), c. 1 m. long, ascends 
N.N.E. from the Piazza di Venézia (p. 33) to the Piazza 
delle Terme and the Central Station. The first short section, 
as far as the Palazzo della Prefettura, has been re-named Via 
Cesare Battisti, in honour of the hero of Trent who was 
hanged by the Austrians in 1916, and the next section, to 
the Via Aldobrandini, is now the Via Quattro Novembre. 
It is a busy modern thoroughfare, but its buildings, with a 
few exceptions, are of small architectural interest. On the 
right, just beyond the Palazzo delle Assicurazioni Generali 
(p. 33), and a little back from the street, is the austere Pa- 
lazzo Valentini or della Prefettura (1585), in the court of 
which are six antique statues. Of these that in the niche 
to the left at the end dates from the first half of the 5th 
Cent, B.C; 

Opposite this palazzo opens the long Piazza dei Santi Apostoli, with the 
qnain front of the Palazzo Odescalchi, by Bernini, on the left, and, on the right, 
the church of the Santi Apostoli (Pl: C, 17), probably erected by Pelagius I in 
560, under Narses, to commemorate the defeat and expulsion of the Goths. 
The church was enlarged and restored in the 45th cent., almost entirely rebuilt 
by C. Fontana in 1702, and restored again in 1873. The 15th cent. cupola 
was covered with fresco paintings by Melozzo da Forli, portions of which are 
preserved in the Quirinal (p. 86) andin the Pinacoteca of the Vatican. (p. 166). 
From the piazza only the upper portion of the church is visible, as the stately 
portico of nine arches, closed by a grille, is surmounted by a baroque story 


giving it the appearance of a palace. : 
The Portico, the oldest part of the church, was erected by Giacomo da 
Pietrasanta at the cost of Card. della Rovere, afterwards Pope Julius II, Oa 
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the left, tomb of the engraver Giov. Volpato, by Canova (1807).° On the tight, 
*Bas-relief from Trajan’s Forum, representing an eagle holding a laurel-wreath 
in his claws; lion, signed by one Vassalletto; two lions of Byzantine workman- 
ship; and the tomb of Lorenzo Colonna by Luigi Capponi (1484). 

The baroque InTERIoR is on a vast scale, with a nave 59 ft. broad. The 
effect of immensity is enhanced by the manner in which the lines of the vaulting 
continue those of the massive pillars, and the lines of the apse those of the nave. 
From the end near the entrance the Surprising effect of relief attained by Giov. 
Odazzi in his contorted group of Fallen Angels, on the vault above the high 
altar, is seen to advantage. On the ceiling are the Triumph of the Order of 
St. Francis, by Baciccia, and the Evangelists, by Luigi Fontana. — At the E. 
end of the S. aisle is a chapel with 8 columns of the 6th cent. church. — The 
high-altarpiece is the Martyrdom of St. Philip and St. James, by Dom. Muratori, 
the largest picture in Rome. On the right, tombs of Count Giraud de Capriéres 
and Card. Raffaele Riario; on the left, the beautiful monument of Card. Pietro 
Riario, by Mino da Fiésole. —In the Crypt is the fine Renaissance tomb of 
Raffaele della Rovere (d. 1477), brother of Sixtus IV and father of Julius IT. 
—N. Aisle. At the E. end, Mausoleum of Clement XIV, by Canova (p. xlvii); 
2nd chapel: St. Joseph of Copertino, by Arrigo Fiammingo, between two columns 
of verde antico, which are the largest known. —In the Corridor beside the 
church (accessible also from the piazza, No. 51) is the tomb of Card. Bessarion 
(1389-1472), the illustrious Greek scholar, and a monument to Michael Angelo, 
whose remains, now in Santa Croce at F lorence, were originally interred here. 


On the right, farther on (in the Via Quattro Novembre), 
is the Waldensian Church, and on the left the Palazzo Colonna 
(Pl. C, 17), a huge pile, rebuilt in the 18th century. Here, 
on June 4th, 1802, after the cession of Piedmont to France, 
Carlo Emanuele IV of Savoy, king of Sardinia, abdicated in 
favour of his brother Victor Emmanuel I, exchanging his royal 
robes for the habit of the Jesuits. The palace contains the 
interesting *Galleria Colonna, the entrance to which is at 
No. 17, Via Pilotta (adm., see pp. 10, 11). 


Room I. 1. School of Ferrara, Giac. Sciarra Colonna; 4. Agost. Carracci, 
Card. Pompeo Colonna; Tintoretto, 6. Adoration of the Sacrament, 17. N arcissus; 
8. School of Hieronymus Bosch, Temptation of St. Anthony; 9. Bronzino, Venus 
and Cupid; 10. Van Dyck (2), Lucrezia Tomacelli; Bart. di Giovanni, 11. 
Reconciliation of the Romans and the Sabines, 14. (farther on), Rape of the 
Sabines; *12, Bonifazio, Virgin with saints; 13. Pietro Novelli, Isabella Colonna 
and her son; 15. Palma Vecchio, Virgin and St. Peter; 22. P. Novelli, Mar- 
cantonio Colonna III; 23. Girol. M uzvano, Vittoria Colonna, the poetess and 
friend of Michael Angelo; 24. Lorenzo Lotto, Card. Pompeo Colonna, 

_ Room II has sumptuous decorations by Ant. del Grande and Girol. Fontana, 
mirrors with floral decoration by Mario del Fiore and figures by C. Maratta, 
and a ceiling by Coli and Gherardi (Battle of Lepanto, at which Marcantonio 
Colonna II commanded the papal fieet). 30. Tintoreito, Portraits; 31. Nicolas, 
Poussin, Cymon and Iphigenia; 32. Francesco Albano, Pieta; 35. School of 
Van Dyck (?), Carlo Colonna; 38. Scipione Gaetano, Portrait; 39. Nicola Alunno, 
La Madonna del Soccorso; 49. Sustermans, Federigo Colonna, Above one 
of the windows is a fine Greek bas-relief. — Room III. *Gaspard Poussin, Land- 
scapes in water colour, an important Series; 62. Nicolas Poussin, Apollo and 
Daphne; also an ebony writing desk with ivory bas-reliefs, by F. and. D. 
Steinhart. 

Room IV. On the ceiling, Apotheosis of Martin V, by Pompeo Batoni 
and Luti. *90. Paolo Veronese, Portrait; 92, 116. Paris Bordone, Madonna 
with saints; 94, 95. Tintoretto, Portraits; 96. Guido, St. Agnes; 104. Giov, 
Bellini, St. Bernard; 106. Bronzino, Holy Family; 107. Titian, A Franciscan; 
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109. Girol. da Treviso, Portrait; 111. Fr. Albano, Rape of Europa; 112. 
Lo Spagna, St. Jerome; 115. Annibale Carracct, Man at table; 118. Holbein (?), 
Lorenzo Colonna. — Room V (Throne room, formerly used for receiving the 
pope) has an antique Persian carpet, a portulan, or chart, used by Marcantonio 
Colonna at the battle of Lepanto, and the diploma of honour conferred on him 
by the Senate. — Room VI. 120, 123. Mabuse (?), Madonnas; 122. Parmigia- 
nino, Holy Family; 130. Stef. da Zevio, Virgin; 132. Giulio Romano, Virgin; 
134. Iac. Avanzi, Crucifixion; 135. Giov. Santi, Child; 136. Bugiardint, 
Virgin; 140 (on an easel), School of Botticelli, Virgin. 

Four arches spanning the Via Pilotta connect the Palace with the Villa 
Colonna, in which are some fine trees and the remains of a Temple of Serapis. 
Entrance, No. 15, Via Ventiquattro Maggio: visitors, with permit obtained 
at the Palazzo Colonna, are admitted on Wed., 11-3 (gratuity). 


At the Teatro Nazionale the Via Quattro Novembre turns 
at a right angle. Beyond a tower on the right, a relic of 
the medieval fortress of the Colonna, a flight of steps descends 
to Trajan’s Forum (p. 124). In the centre of the Piazza 
Magnandpoli (Pl. II, 17), an expansion of the street, is a 
charming little group of palm trees, with some remains of 
the Sevvian Wall. Here begins the Via Nazionale proper. 


On the right, behind the baroque front of Santa Caterina da Siena, proudly 
rises the *Torre delle Milizie (13th cent.), a square and massive leaning tower, 
now only two-thirds of its original height. It is popularly known as Nero’s 
Tower, from the tradition that, from its top, the emperor watched Rome burning. 
Opposite is the decorated fagade of the Villa Aldobrandini, and on the left we 
have a good view of the Quirinal (p. 86). —In the ancient Palazzo Antonelli 
(No. 158; gratuity) are other interesting remains of the Servian Wall, including 
the only surviving gate of this enceinte (perhaps the Porta Fontinalis). 


From this point onwards the broad Via Nazionale runs 
straight to the Piazza delle Terme. On the right is the classic 
Banca d@’Itdlia (Pl. II, 20), by Gaetano Koch (1886-92), one 
of the best modern buildings in Rome. On the left, between 
the wings of the Palazzo Rospigliosi (p. 85), is the Teatro 
Apollo; then come the Villa Huejffer, with its pleasant garden, 
and, beyond the Via Milano, which leads (1.) to the tunnel 
under the Quirinal (p. 92), the Palazzo dell’Esposizione 
(Pl. II, 21), where the principal art exhibitions take place. 
The little church of San Vitale (founded in 416; several 
times restored) contains frescoes by Gaspard Poussin (right) 
and the Cav. d’Arpino and Padre Pozzi (left). — We cross the 
long Via delle Quattro Fontane (left) and the Via Depretis 
(right), at the end of which appears Santa Maria Maggiore 
(p. 107). On the left is the Palazzo Tenerant, with a picture- 
gallery (No. 230; adm. see p. 12), and on the right, the 
Gothic American Episcopal Church (St. Paul), by G. E. 
Street (1879), containing a mosaic by Burne-Jones. The Via 
Firenze diverges (1.) for the Teatro Costanzi, and the Via To- 
rino affords another glimpse of Santa Maria Maggiore. 

' The Via Nazionale ends in the spacious *Piazza delle 
Terme (Pl. II, 24). The concave fagades of the palazzi on 
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our right and left as we enter retain the outline of the exedra 
of the Thermz of Diocletian (Esedra di Términi), the an- 
cient irregular walls of which face us across the square. 
On the right are the avenues leading to the railway station, 
In the centre is the great Fountain of the Naiads, one of the 
largest in Rome, with a lofty jet, lit up at night by electricity. 

The Piazza delle Terme takes its name from the colossal 
remains of the Therme of Diocletian (Pl. II, 24), erected in 
305-6 by Diocletian and Maximian. In these, the largest of 
all the ancient Roman baths, 3200 persons could bathe at 
once. The front of the baths was originally on the E. side, 
the exedra (see above) being at the back. Michael Angelo, 
commissioned by Pius IV to utilise the ruins, transformed 
the central hall into the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
and another portion into a convent for the Carthusians. The 
W. limit of the baths is marked by the round towers, one 
of which is at the corner of the Via Viminale, the other now 
the church of San Bernardo (p. 87). 

*Santa Maria degli Angeli (Pl. II, 24) is formed of the great 
central hall (probably the Tepidarium) of the Baths. Michael 
Angelo’s fagade was on the S.E., but in 1749 Vanvitelli altered 
the orientation of the church, changing the entrance to the 
S.W. side and erecting the chapel of the Beato Albergati on 
the site of the former porch. 

Interior. The plan is rather puzzling at first, for the present transept 
was the nave in Michael Angelo’s scheme. We first enter an octagonal vestibule, 
with the tombs of C. Maratta (d. 1713; tight) and Salvator Rosa (d. 1675; left). 
A short corridor, on the right of which is an expressive statue of *St. Bruno, 
by Houdon, leads into the vast and impressive transept, 298 ft. long, 92 ft. 
high and 884 ft. wide. The 8 monolithic columns of red granite, 15 ft. high, are 
original, the rest are of brick. In the pavement is a meridian dating from 1703. 
The large paintings on the walls are nearly all from St. Peter’s: from left to 
tight, Crucifixion of St. Peter, by Nic. Ricciolini; Fall of Simon Magus, after 
Fr. Vanni; altar of the Blessed Nicholas Albergati, by Vanvitelli; Raising 
of Tabitha, by Baglioni; St. Jerome and other saints, by Girol. Muziano, with 
background by Paul Bril; beyond the high altar, on the left, Immaculate Con- 
ception by Pietro Bianchi; Raising of Tabitha, by Placido Costanzi; altar of 
St. Bruno, by Vanvitelli; *Fall of Simon Magus, by P. Batoni; *Mass of St. Basil, 
by Subleyras. — In the Choir, on the right, Romanelli, Presentation in the Temple; 
and Domenichino, Martyrdom of St. Sebastian; left, Roncalli, Death of Ananias 
and Sapphira (painted on slate); C. Maratta, Baptism of Christ. In the apse, 
on the left, Monument of Pius IV, from Michael Angelo’s design, which inspired 
also the monument of Antonio Serbelloni on the opposite side. 

To the right of the church, in the Viale delle Terme, is 
the entrance to the *Museo Nazionale Romano or Museo 
delle Terme (PI. II, 24), one of the great museums of the 
world. It contains antiques found in Rome since 1870, to 
which have been added the classic and archaic collections of 
the former Kircherian Museum and the treasures of the Villa 
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Ludovisi (p. 88). Director, Prof. Comm. Roberto Paribeni, 
author of the official Guide (4th ed., 1922, 101.). Admiss- 
ion,: see; pp:-10,sh1: 

Beyond the large Room I, with a fine basin in pavonaz- 
zetto, we enter Room II (the Apodyterium ?), a hall in which 
are temporarily placed fragments of the *ARA Pacis, the 
altar erected by the Senate to commemorate the peace given 
by Augustus to the Roman world in 13 B.c. (comp. p. xvi). 
The altar was surrounded by a marble enclosure nearly 10 
feet high, and on it is carved the solemn procession of the 
Imperial family and the magistrates of the Empire. In the 
middle of the room is an attempted reconstruction of this 
masterpiece of Roman art. Here is also a reconstruction of 
the Tomb of the Platorini (1st cent.) from Trastévere (p. 195). 

From Room I we pass into an INNER CourRT, in which var- 
ious architectural fragments are arranged. On the left is a 
portion of the magnificent interior fagade of the Baths of 
Diocletian, on the Frigidarium, with niches in which some 
of the decoration is still visible. The rooms open to the 
public are ranged round the Central Hall, now the church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli (p. 96). 

We now arrive at Room IIJ. On the right is Room IV, 
with a reconstruction of the doorway of the Temple of Au- 
gustus at Ancyra in Asia Minor (comp. p. xvii). — Room V: 
Sepulchral temple from the neighbourhood of Chieti, an 
interesting specimen of provincial Italian art of the Claud- 
ian period; sculptures from San Vittorino in the Abruzzi. 

Room VI (entered from R. III): On the right, 1. Two 
colossal marble statues of goddesses, of the school of Pheidias; 
one, found at Ariccia, is a copy of the Antonine period and 
probably represents Diana. A replica of the head, now in 
Naples Museum and known as the Farnese Hera, was for 
some time held to be a copy of the Hera of Polycleitus. 2. 
Commodus and Lucilla as Mars and Venus, a group reprodu- 
cing the types of the Borghese Ares and the Aphrodite of 
Capua. 3. Reproduction in plaster of the Tropeum Trajant 
at Adamelisi in Rumania. — Room VII: Fragments of the 
Emperor Aurelian’s temple of the Sun, discovered under the 
church of San Silvestro in Capite. — Room VIII: Reconstruc- 
tion of part of the temple in the Piazza di Pietra (p. 70). 
— Room IX: Casts of the statues of the Tiber, in the Louvre, 
and of Roma, in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (p. 40). 

We return to Room II and thence pass through a court 
into a vestibule where are several mosaics, including one 
of a skeleton with the inscription yya6, oeaytoy. The first 
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door on the left admits to two rooms containing Roman 
monuments of a religious character. Ist Room: ‘Tables of 
the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, a very ancient sacerdotal body 
whose cult was concerned with agriculture, and one of whose 
hymns, preserved in an inscription in the Vatican, is among 
the examples of the primitive Latin tongue. 2nD Room. 
On the floor, *Mosaic representing a shield with the Gorgon’s 
head; 36, 42. Statues of Vestals, from the House of the 
Vestals in the Forum (p. 119); 40. *Augustus as pontifex, 
one of the finest portraits of that emperor, found in the 
Via Labicana in 1911; 20. Juno, probably an empress 
represented as a goddess, after an original by Pheidias. 
The second door on the left in the corridor gives access 
to the *Ludovisi Collection made by Card. Ludovisi in the 
17th century. On the floor of the cloister is a mosaic of a 
Battle between monsters and marine deities, found at Castel 
Porziano; 44. Basalt bust of an Egyptian statue, probably 
a Pharaoh representing the Nile; 45. Colossal head of a 
goddess, most probably Sicilian of the early 5th cent. B.c.; 
series of hermez, which perhaps stood around a palestra, 
after originals of the 4th and 5th cent. B.c.; 48. Hermes 
Logios, from a 5th cent. Greek original; 50. Colossal statue 
of Athene, a copy by the Athenian Antiochos of the chrysele- 
phantine statue of Athene, by Pheidias, in the Parthenon; 
54. Good copy of the Aphrodite of Cnidos by Praxiteles; 
60. Gaul and his wife, an ex-voto of king Attalus (p. 281), 
representing a vanquished warrior who has just killed his 
wife and is about take his own life; 64. Satyr pouring wine, 
copy of a work by Praxiteles; 45. Aristotle; 67. Colossal head 
of Juno, a Roman copy of a 5th cent. model. *68. Lupovist 
THRONE, the back and sides of a large throne or altar, an origi- 
nal Greek work of the 5th cent. B.c. The central subject is 
apparently the birth of Aphrodite, who rises from the sea sup- 
ported by two Hore or Seasons, and on the sides are two 
devotees of the goddess. These three exquisite bas-reliefs 
are counted among the masterpieces of classic sculpture. 
— *60. Colossal head of a sleeping Fury, a striking example 
of Hellenistic art; *72. Mars resting (Ares Ludovisi), Roman 
copy of an original attributed to Lysippus;~ 73. Colossal 
bust of Ceres, after a Greek prototype of the 4th cent. Bic 
76. Pan with Daphnis or Olympus, a Hellenistic group; 77. 
Boy struggling with a goose, after Boéthus; 81. Bacchus 
and a satyr, a colossal group after an original of the school 
of Praxiteles; *87. Orestes and Electra, by Menelaus, pupil 
of Stephanos, of the school of Pasiteles (Ist cent. B.c.); 90, 


, 
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Venus at the bath, from an original by Deedalides of Bithynia; 
94. Sarcophagus with a battle scene, 3rd cent. A.D.; 96. 
Bust with bronze head, possibly a portrait of Julius Cesar; 
98. Triumph; 113. Seated Roman, Ist cent.; 124. Triumph 
of an emperor, probably from a triumphal arch, 2nd cent. A.D. 

We now enter the Great CLOISTER (1565) designed by 
Michael Angelo. A cypress said to have been planted by 
him here died in 1909. 

The Garden contains minor works of sculpture, a number of them frag- 
mentary; these are set among lovely flowers, and the grouping of ancient mar- 
bles, climbing roses, slender arcading, red-tiled roofs, and cypresses, with the 
little fountain in the centre makes it one of the most enchanting spots in Rome. 

Under the arcade: 128. Headless statue of an athlete, after 
an original in the Peloponnesian style of the 5th cent. B.Cc.; 
134. Muse or Nymph, a Rhodian work; 136. Narcissus, 
Hellenistic; 147. Autumn; 153. Pythian Apollo; 156. Venus 
Anadyomene; 161. Lycian Apollo, after an original by 
Praxiteles; 169. Victory, from an original of the 5th cent. B.c. 
In the monks’ cells around the cloister are small special 
collections. Cell A. Oriental cults: 186. Ma, a Cappa- 
docian goddess; 187. Men (the moon, worshipped as a male 
divinity in Asia Minor); antiquities from a Syrian sanctuary 
at the foot of the Janiculum, including (188) the reproduction 
of a triangular altar, with the original statuette of Cronos 
surrounded by seven eggs, around which is coiled a serpent; 
189. Bacchus; 190. Egyptian king, in basalt; 191. Hadad, 
the chief Syrian god; 158. Altar of Jupiter Fulminans; 
195. The Graces, a small group very finely executed. In 
the little room at the end, 196. Atargatis (?), a Syrian 
goddess; in the room on the right, relics of the worship of 
Mithras, the Persian sun-god. — Cell C. Tiles and bricks with 
factory marks. — Cell F: Leaden water-pipes. — Going on 
round the Cloister: 206. Corinthian capital, of very delicate 
workmanship; 211. Juno (?) seated, from a prototype of 
the 5th cent. B.c.; 222. Fragment of a frieze from the Pal- 
atine; 230. Small model of the stage of an ancient theatre; 
242. Portion of frieze from the Forum of Trajan; 239. Pieces 
of lead found in the Tiber, with marks showing their origin. 
#254, *255. Pilasters with inscriptions relating to the Ludi 
Seculares celebrated in the reigns of Augustus (17 B.C.) and 
Septimius Severus (204 a.p.). The earlier inscription records 
the festivals ordained by Augustus, during which the famous 
Carmen Seculare of Horace was sung at the Capitol. — 258. 
Mosaic of a scene on the Nile. Along the third side of the 
Cloister are some interesting sarcophagi, *307. Circular 
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altar with reliefs of dancing girls in the neo-Attic style. — 
A door on the fourth side gives access to several roams contain- 
ing works of especialimportance. 1st Room. In the centre, 
*DAUGHTER OF Nios, from the Gardens of Sallust, probably 
an original of the middle of the 5th cent. B.C., of the school 
of Cresilas. Here are also statues of Mercury and Venus. 
On the right is the room containing *369. VENUS OF CYRENE 
(found in the therme at Cyrene), an original and beautiful 
Greek work of the 4th cent. B.c., representing the goddess 
just risen from the sea and in the act of drying her hair. 
Other rooms contain objects from the barbarian tombs in 
the cemeteries of Nocera Umbra and Castel Trosino. 

The next door on the same side of the Cloister leads to the Museum of 
Christian Antiquities (AZuseo Cristiano), the nucleus and main portion of which 
is the collection from the old Museo Kircheriano. *391. Graffito of a man 
worshipping a crucified figure with an ass’s head, with an inscription in Greek 
signifying ‘Alexamenos worships his god,’ which was detached from a wall of 
the Domus Gelotiana or Pedagogium on the Palatine (p. 144). The figures are 
rudely scratched in, and the design is generally taken to be a caricature by 
a pagan of a Christian comrade and his religion; but it has also been suggested 
that it is intended for a Gnostic adoring the horse-headed god Seth. 401. Large 
krater of dark marble, with a relief of the Epiphany (4tb cent. a.p.);  *410, 
Statuette of Christ, of a good period and therefore a rarity among examples 
of ancient Christian art. 

Still on the same side of the Cloister are: 307. Head 
of Hercules, in the style of the school of Scopas; 348, 349. 
Capitals with decoration of lions’ skins ; 365. Colossal portrait 
of a Hellenistic prince; 366. Torso of a copy of the Venus 
of Cnidos. — In the Garden: Inscriptions from the Ponte 
Sisto (Pons Aurelius), relating to the reconstruction of the 
bridge under Valentinian in the 4th cent.; 430. Tomb of 
the Republican period; 435. Melpomene. Fourth side: 
Fragment with a Kore (Persephone) or maiden; 439. Bases 
of statues from Tibur (2nd Gent). 

We return to the corridor near the entrance and ascend 
to the Ist FLroor. Room I. Portions of the pavement of the 
House of Tiberius on the Palatine; 447. Bronze tablet with 
the Institutio Alimentaria, an inscription relating to Trajan’s 
foundation for the feeding of poor children; *448. Fasti 
Prenestini, a calendar compiled by Verrius Flaccus, — 
Arranged in six cases (451-456) are *Ceiling Decorations in very 
fine stucco work, from a Roman house of the Ist cent. dis- 
covered in the grounds of the Villa Farnesina (p. 195). The 
next rooms contain wall-paintings from the same house 
(Myth of Phaeton, etc.); 457. Cinerary urn decorated with 
an initiation into the Eleusinian Mysteries. — Room II. 466. 
Venus Genetrix; *462, Apollo, of the middle of the 5th 
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cent. B.c., attributed either to Pheidias in his youth or 
to his master Hegias; 464. Athene (Peloponnesian style, 
5th cent. B.c.); 467. Hygieia, early 4th cent. B.c.; 468. 
Dionysos, replica of a bronze of the early 4th cent. B.C.; 
471. Archaic female head, probably Sicilian. Room Li 
Bronzes: 473. Narcissus or Apollo, Roman, from -a proto- 
type of the 4th cent. B.c.; *474. Demetrius of Syria or another 
Diadochus, possibly inspired by the statue of Alexander by 
Lysippus; 475. L. Cornelius Pusio; 477. Bacchus, with 
incrustations of silver and copper (Campanian art); 478. 
Tiberius; 479. Statue from the Pons Valentiniani; *480. 
Boxer resting, a magnificent work of the Hellenistic period, 
almost blatantly realistic in character (notice the swollen 
ears, the scars and drops of blood, the coarse brutality of 
the face); 476, 480. Statues found during the building of 
the Teatro Nazionale in the Via Quattro Novembre. 

We return to the Gallery and go through the end door on 
the right. Room V. *482. Ephebus of Subiaco, found in Ne- 
ro’s villa at Subiaco (p. 231); a refined early Hellenistic work. 
This figure has been variously interpreted as a fleeing Child 
of Niobe, a ball-player, an archer, a discobolus, Hylas pursued 
by the nymphs, or Ganymede menaced by the eagle. *483. 
Head of a dying Persian, of the school of Pergamum, prob- 
ably an ex-voto of Attalus; 484. Head of a sleeping girl from 
an original of the 4th cent. B.C. On the walls, *Frescoes 
from the house in the Villa Farnesina (see p. 100), depicting 
scenes from the legend of the Egyptian king Bochoris, the 
wise and noble judge; they date from the time of Augustus. 
485, Hermaphrodite, a fine replica of a Hellenistic original. 
—~ Room VI. *487. Discobolus of Castel Porziano. Several 
copies of the célebrated Discobolus by Myron are in existence, 
and on these Prof. Rizzo has based his reconstruction of the 
original as shown in the plaster cast in this room. 

Room VII. *488. MarpEn oF ANTIUM, a masterpiece 
of Greek art dating from the end of the 4th or possibly the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. B.c., by a sculptor of the school 
of Lysippus who had come under the influence of Praxiteles. 
It represents a young girl approaching an altar and carrying 
various atticles to be used in an act of worship. It was 
discovered in the Imperial Villa at Anzio in 1878. 

Room IX. 492. Colossal head of Athene, from an original 
by Pheidias; 496. Torso of an athlete, in the manner of 
Polycleitus; 498, 489. Statuette and head from an original 
of the 5th cent. B.c.; Pan, statuette by Polycleitus; 504, 
Diomedes, from the original attributed to Cresilas, 
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Room X. 509. Hercules, from a 4th cent. B.c. original; 
510. Copy of the athlete crowning himself, the Kyniskos of 
Polycleitus; 511. Hermes, from a 4th cent. original; 612. 
Torso of the Minotaur, an Attic work of the 5th cent. B.c.. 
— Room XI. Fragment of a Hellenistic group representing a 
rape; 527 bis. Torso of a Satyr pouring wine, by Praxiteles, 
— Room XII. 531. Portions of a group of Hermes and 
Dionysos, differing from the celebrated group by Praxiteles; 
536. Headless statue, and upper part of a statue which is 
a copy of the Faun playing on the flute, of the school of 
Praxiteles; 532. Large relief from the Via Salaria. — Room 
XIII. 540. Pentheus pursued by Menads; 544. Prometheus; 
546. Jupiter Hospitalis; 547. Two heads, copies of the 
well-known Hellenistic portrait of a poet, long assumed to be 
that of Seneca; 554. Socrates; 556. Relief, probably relating 
to the victory of a chorus in a dramatic competition, and 
perhaps representing Artemis appeasing Latona’s hatred of 
Niobe; 559. Relief relating to a choral competition and repre- 
senting Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes Psychopompos (com- 
plete bas-reliefs of this subject are in the N aples Museum and 
the Villa Albani); 560. Ulysses and Diomedes on the watch; 
561. Andromeda; 564. Ptolemy III; 579. Anaximander; 538. 
Portrait in the nature of a caricature, perhaps meant for An- 
tiochus VI.— Room XIV. 598. Julius Cesar; 599. Proces- 
sion of Romans in front of a temple; they are portraits and 
remarkable for truth and beauty of execution; 603. Sabina; 
606. Gallienus; 614. Lucilla; 615. the Young Claudius; 
481. Vespasian; 630. Nero; 476. Relief representing the 
Temple of Quirinus on the Quirinal (early 3rd cent. a.D.). — 
Room XV. 643, Herme of charioteers of the Circus Maximus 
(1st cent. a.p.); 644. Mosaic representing the charioteers of 
the four factions of the Circus; 645, 646. Sepulchral inscrip- 
tions of two charioteers. 

Room XVI (Roman portraits). Nos. 674, 680, 683 are re- 
markable for their realism; 654. Scipio (?), perhaps a priest of 
Isis; 658. Brutus (?); 661. Antinous; 687. Roman girl, from the 
tomb of C. Sulpicius Platorinus (Ist cent.) discovered in the 
garden of the Villa Farnesina (p. 195). — Room XVII. Small 
cinerary urns; 693. Sarcophagus with a bacchic scene; 694. 
Frieze painted in fresco, Tepresenting scenes from the early 
history of Rome; 700. Sarcophagus on which are shown 
barbarian prisoners prostrating themselves before a Roman 
general; 717. Cinerary urn with Ulysses and Ajax contending 
for the armour of Achilles. — Room XVIII. 724. Richly 
decorated altar from Ostia with representations of Romulus 
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and Remus, Mars and Venus; also, paintings from the house 
in the Villa Farnesina (see p. 100). — Room XIX. 727. Altar 
of very fine workmanship dating from the Ist cent.; 730. 
Delicate statuette in basalt, perhaps representing a Pythia; 
726. Bas-relief of dancing negroes; paintings on a white 
ground from the Farnesina house. — Room XX. Paintings 
on a red ground with ornaments of an Alexandrine type, 
from the same house. The principal scene is signed by the 
painter, Seleucus, probably an Alexandrian. — Room XXI. 
Paintings of the same type as the preceding; 595. Portion 
of the foot of a candelabrum, richly carved, of the lst cent. 
— Room XXIV. Paintings from the Farnesina house, the 
subjects being *Leucothea and Bacchus, and the Toilet of 
Aphrodite, the latter copied from a vanished Attic work of 
the middle of the 5th cent. B.c.. 

We return to Gallery I, and thence enter the Antiquarium (on the right), 
Fragments of terracotta decoration; 747. Sepulchral edicula, with a scene 
from a drama (death of Astyanax). In the cases are jewels, statuettes, votive 
offerings, glass bowls with gold figures, a helmet which perhaps belonged to a figure 
of. Victory on the Pons Valentiniani; terracotta figurines, Roman portraits, 
fragments of military diplomas. — Slabs of a terracotta frieze, representing an 
Initiation into the Mysteries; fragments of gilt bronze decorations of edicule; 
case containing objects in ivory and bone, including jointed dolls; also cases 
with votive offerings from the Temples of Jupiter Anxur at Terracina; bronze 
vase with archaic inscription. — Fine *Heads of animals in bronze, long iron 
nails, etc., taken from two Roman galleys found sunk in the lake of Nemi (p. 239). 

To the S.E. of the Piazza delle Terme and the Museo 
Nazionale are the Piazza dei Cinquecento and the Central 
Railway Station (Pl. II, 24). The monument (by Azzurri) 
in front of the station commemorates 500 heroic soldiers 
slain at Dogali by the Abyssinians in 1887. It incorporates 
an Egyptian obelisk, with hieroglyphics recording the glories 
of Rameses the Great or Sesostris, the Pharaoh of the time 
of Moses. On the right of the station is the Palazzo Mas- 
simo, the Jesuit College. Near the custom-house (dogana) 
at the corner of the Via Volturno, and close to the railway 
lines, is a considerable fragment of the Sevvian Wall, formed 
of massive blocks of tufa, now crumbling away. 


The Via Solferino, leads N.E. from the Piazza dei Cinquecento to the re- 
Sidential QUARTIERE DELL’ INDIPENDENZA, So called because its streets are named 
after battles of the War of Italian Independence. The district, known also 
as the Quartiere del Macao (comp. below), is the Campus Sceleratus of Republican 
Rome, where Vestals who broke their vows or let the sacred fire go out were 
buried alive. Beyond the Piazza de)l’Indipendenza the Via San Martino goes on 
to the ancient Castra Pretoria (Pl. I, 27), the quarters of the Pretorian Guard, 
numbering 14,000 men.- Some portions constructed by Tiberius are still to be 
seen. The Jesuits, into whose hands it passed, called it Macao, after their 
Most successful foreign mission; the site is now occupied by barracks. Turning 
to the left, we cross the line of Aurelian’s wall, and the next turning to the right 
brings us to the Policlinico (Pl. I, $0), one of the finest hospitals in Europe, 
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a magnificent assemblage of buildings designed by Giulio Podesti in 1896. The 
whole site, which extends E. and S. of the Castro Pretorio, has been requisitioned 
by Government for a ‘ University Town,’ i.e. for the erection of a university 
around which will be grouped all the appropriate institutes, laboratories, etc., 
that are, at present, scattered in different parts of the city. The Policlinico 
is the realisation of one part of the programme. 


VIII. From the Piazza Venézia to Santa Maria Maggiore 
and San Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 


From the Piazza Venézia we go vid Trajan’s Forum and 
the Via Alessandrina (p. 124) to the Via Cavour (PI. II, 16-24), 
an important but uninteresting modern street, roughly parallel 
with the Via Nazionale and likewise leading to the Términi 
station. The first part traverses the ancient Subura, once 
a low-lying and unsavoury quarter. On the left is the base 
of the Torre dei Conti, formerly a lofty tower erected by the 
Conti, the family of Innocent III, shaken down by an earth- 
quake in 1348, and reduced to its present state by Urban VIII. 
The Via degli Annibaldi, on the right, affords an interesting 
glimpse of the Colosseum. On the same side, farther on, at 
the top of the flight of steps leading to San Pietro in Vincoli, 
is an attractive Doric loggia, once part of the house of Van- 
nozza Catanei, mother of Lucrezia Borgia. This and the 
medieval tower on the right are now incorporated in the 
church of San Francesco da Pdéola. Beneath the house runs 
the ancient Via Scelerata, so called from the impious deed 
of Tullia, who drove her chariot over the dead body of her 
royal father, Servius Tullius. We climb the steep flight of 
75 steps which passes beneath the dark archway and ends 
in a grass-grown piazza, distinguished by a lofty palm-tree. 
On the left is the church of *San Pietro in Vincoli (Pl. If, 20); 
or Basilica Eudoxiana, traditionally founded in 442 by Eu- 
doxia, wife of Valentinian III, as a shrine for the chains of 
St. Peter, which she had presented to Leo I. It was restored 
under the Della Rovere popes, Sixtus IV and Julius II, by 
Meo del Caprina. 

The majestic basilican Interior (if closed, ring at No. 4 
on the left), with its 20 fluted Doric columns, has been little 
affected by restoration. The Nave, almost four times as wide 
as the aisles, has a ceiling-painting, by G. B. Parodi, represent- 
ing the cure of a demoniac by the touch of the holy Chains 
S. AIsteE. 2nd chap., Guercino, St. Augustine; 38rd chap. 
Domenichino designed the two tombs and painted the portraits 
above them; the altarpiece is a copy of his Deliverance of 
St. Peter, now in the sacristy. At the end of the aisle, *Tomb 
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of Julius II, the unfinished masterpiece of Michael Angelo, 
who was so harassed while working on the monument that 
he called it “‘ the tragedy of a sepulchre.”’ Hindered by his 
quarrel with Julius and by the jealousy of that pope’s suc- 
cessors, the artist left his task unfinished, and the great 
pontiff, who had contemplated for himself the most splendid 
monument in the world, lies uncommemorated in St. Peter’s. 
Some of the 40 statues which were to adorn the tomb are in 
Paris, some in Florence. Here there are a few magnificent 
fragments remaining, notably the superbly powerful figure 
of *Mosrs, Michael Angelo’s most strongly individualised 
work, in whose majestic glance is seen the prophet who spoke 
with God. Criticism that carps at the detail — the small 
head, the large arms, the unnatural beard, the satyr-like 
horns representing the traditional beams of light — cannot 
deny the sublimity of the whole. The beautiful flanking 
figures of Leah and Rachel, symbols of the active and con- 
templative life (Dante, Purg. xxvii, 108), are likewise by 
Michael Angelo. The rest is his pupils’ work: an ineffective 
effigy of the Pope, by Maso del Bosco; a Madonna, by Sche- 
yano da Settignano; a Prophet and a Sibyl, by Raff. da Mon- 
telupo. In the last chapel of this aisle, St. Margaret, by 
Guercino. —N. AIsLE. Ist chap., Pomarancio, Descent from 
the Cross; And. Bregno, Tomb of Card. De Cusa, with a 
coloured relief (1465); Luigt Capponi, Tomb of the brothers 
Pollaiolo, beneath a fresco of the Plague of 1476, by Ant. 
Pollaiolo or a pupil of Antoniazzo Romano. The bishop’s 
throne, in the ApsE, which is frescoed by Giac. Coppi, is a 
marble chair brought from a Roman bath. The baldacchino 
over the high altar is by Virginio Vespignant (19th cent.). 
The bronze tabernacle below, with reliefs by Caradosso, con- 
tains the Chains of St. Peter, displayed on Aug. Ist. 

The CiorstER (entrance at No. 5, on the right) of the convent, now a 
School of Engineering, is by Giul. da Sangallo, and contains a well-head by 
Sim. Mosca. 

The narrow Via delle Sette Sale, on the left of San Pietro, 
leads to the church of San Martino ai Monti (Pl. IJ, 23), 
founded in the 4th cent. by Pope St. Sylvester I, who came 
from Mount Soracte to cure Constantine of leprosy. The 
existing 17th cent. building stands on the ruins of the old 
church and older Roman baths. 

In this church were proclaimed, in the presence of Constantine, the decisions 
of the Council of Nica, and the heretical books of Arius, Sabellius, and Vic- 
torinus consigned to the flames. The broad Nave is divided from the aisles 


_ by 24 antique Corinthian columns. In the S. aisle, Frescoes of the Life of Elijah, 
by Gaspard Poussin; in the N. aisle, Baptism of Constantine, by Mich. Fiam- 
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mingo; Interiors of St. John Lateran and St. Peter’s before reconstruction, 
and the Council of Pope Sylvester, by an unknown 16th cent. artist. The tribune, 
with a double staircase of eleven steps leading to the high altar, and the taber- 
nacle below are by Pietro da Cortona. From the confessio we descend on the 
left into a large substructure, with traces of frescoes and mosaics, probably from 
a bath-house transformed into a church, 


Behind the apse of San Martino, on the other side of the 
Via Giov. Lanzi, is the church of Santa Prassede (Pl. 41,28), 
entered either from the Via San Martino or the Via Santa 
Prassede. The original church, not later than the 5th cent., 
was rebuilt or restored in 822, 1450, 1832, and 1869. 


The building is dedicated to Praxedes, sister of Pudentiana (p. 110) and 
daughter of Pudens, in whose house St. Peter first found hospitality at Rome. 
Here in 1118 the Frangipani assailed Pope Gelasius II with arrows and stones, 
driving him to exile in France, where he died. The church exhibits a curious 
medley of the dignity of ancient ornament with the bad taste of modern de- 
coration. — It was in St. Praxed's, “which ever was the church for peace, ” 
that Browning’s bishop ordered his tomb. 

The Nave has 16 granite columns and six piers; the pavement is modern 
(1917). About 10 yds. from the door a porphyry disk and an inscription indicate 
the well where St. Praxedes hid the bones of Christian martyrs. In the S. aisle 
is the *CHapPeL or St. ZENno (apply to the sacristan), a remarkable Byzantine 
structure, built by Paschal I (817-824) as a mausoleum for his mother, Theodora 
Episcopa. The entrance is framed by two antique columns of dark granite with 
6th cent. Ionic capitals, and has a rich cornice from some pagan temple bearing 
a marble urn. Above is a double row of 9th cent. mosaic busts; in the inner 
row, the Virgin and Child, SS. Praxedes and Pudentiana, and other saints; in 
the outer, Christ and the Apostles, and four saints (the two lowest perhaps 
added in the 13th cent.). The vaulted interior, the solitary instance in Rome 
of a chapel entirely lined with Mosaics, waS formerly known as the ‘ Garden 
of Paradise.’ The pavement is perhaps the oldest known example of opus 
sectile (see p. Lt). On the right wall, SS. Peter and Paul uphold the throne 
of God; on the left, SS. John the Evangelist, Andrew, and James and Christ 
between St. Pius I and St. Paschal; above the altar, Madonna between SS. Pra- 
xedes and Pudentiana; on the left, SS. Praxedes, Pudentiana, and Agnes, and 
four female half-lengths including Theodora (with the square nimbus). In 
the vault, Christ and four angels. The four supporting columns have unusual 
bases. Ina niche on the right are fragments of a column brought from Jerusalem 
after the 6th Crusade (1223), and said to be that at which Christ was scourged, 
— The next chapel contains the Tomb of Card. Alano (1474), by And. Bregno; 
in the last is the Cosmatesque tomb of Bp. Ancherus (d. 1286). 

N. Atste. At the beginning, marble table on which St. Praxedes is said 
to have slept; 2nd chap., chair and table of St. Charles Borromeo; 38rd chap., 
frescoes by the Cav. d’Arpino; Christ bearing the Cross, by Fed. Zuccari; in 
the Sacristy, Scourging of Christ, by Giulio Romano. 

The Cuoir is approached by massive steps of rosso antico. The *Mosaics 
date from the 9th cent.: on the entrance-arch, Christ and saints within the 
New Jerusalem, whose doors are guarded by angels; on the apse-arch, the Agnus 
Dei with the seven golden candlesticks, the symbols of the Evangelists, and 
24 Elders; in the semi-dome, Christ between (l.) SS. Peter, Pudentiana, and 
Zeno, and (r.) SS. Paul, Praxedes, and Paschal; below, the flock of the Faithful 
and a dedicatory inscription; above, the monogram of Paschal I.—JIn the 
Confessio beneath (apply to the sacristan) are sarcophagi, including one with 
the remains of SS. Praxedes and Pudentiana; by the altar are 13th cent. mosaics, 
— In the 12th cent. Campanile are contemporary wall-paintings. 


A short distance to the N. is the Piazza Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in which rises a huge fluted cipollino column (47 ft. 
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high), a relic of the basilica of Constantine (p. 121). It was 
set up by Paul V and crowned with a figure] of the, Virgin. 
Facing it is the ornate porticoed fagade of *Santa Maria 
Maggiore (Pl. II, 23), or Basilica Liberiana, the most perfect 
among the five patriarchal basilicas as regards the preser- 
vation of its original interior magnificence. 

According to a 13th cent. tradition the Virgin Mary appeared on the night 
of Aug. 4-5th, 352, to Pope Liberius and to John, a patrician of Rome, telling 
them to build a church on the Esquiline on the spot where they would find in 
the morning a patch of snow covering the exact area to be built over. The 
prediction fulfilled, Liberius drew up the plans and John built the church at 
his own expense. The original title was therefore Santa Maria della Neve; 
it was afterwards called del Presepe after a precious relic from the Crib of Jesus. 
The first church was rebuilt by Sixtus III in 432-40. Eugenius III and Ni- 
cholas IV enlarged and restored it, Clement X rebuilt the apse, and Benedict XIV 
added the facade. The basilica is interesting historically as well as artistically: 
in 366 the faction of the antipope Ursinus barricaded themselves within its 
walls, and surrendered only when the partisans of Pope Damasus I took off the 
roof and pelted them with the tiles. In 1075 Gregory VII was carried off from 
mass by the rebel Cencio, but was rescued next day by the people; and in 
1347 Rienzi was crowned here as Tribune of Rome. 

Exterior. The unsatisfactory Fagape, designed by Fuga (1743), is approached 
by steps and flanked by two palatial wings; it consists of a portico surmounted 
by a loggia of three arches above which are statues. Five openings admit to 
the porch, on the right of which is a statue of Philip IV of Spain, after Bernini. 
From the loggia (apply to the sacristan) may be seen the mosaics of the former 
facade, representing the Legend of the Snow (see above) and saints, by Fil, 
Rusutti or Gaddo Gaddi (c. 1300). Of the five doors which lead into the basilica 
that on the left is the Porta Santa (comp. p. 158). — The fine 13th cent. Cam- 
PANILE, the loftiest in Rome, has been recently restored. — The apse-fagade 
(c. 1673), overlooking the Piazza dell’Esquilino, is approached by an imposing 
flight of steps. The right-hand section, with its dome, is by Flaminio Ponzio; 
the central and left sections by Carlo Rainaldi: the left-hand dome by Dom. 
Fontana. 


The vast but well-proportioned Interior (279 ft. long), 
which still preserves the basilican form, is divided into nave 
and aisles by 36 columns of shining Hymettian marble and 
4 of granite, all with Ionic capitals supporting an architrave 
adorned with mosaics. Over the triumphal arch are 5th cent. 
*Mosaics (best light in the morning), set up by Sixtus III, of 
Old Testament scenes and the Life of Mary. The frescoes 
of the Story of the Virgin, between the windows, are by 
various hands. The coffered *Ceiling, attributed to Giul. da 
Sangallo, was gilded with the first gold brought from America 
by Columbus, presented to Alexander VI by Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The Cosmati pavement dates from c. 1150. Near 
the right-hand door (Pl. A) is the tomb of Clement 1X (1669), 
by many hands; on the left (Pl. B) that of Nicholas IV (1580), 
by Dom. Fontana. At the other end is the Confessio, re- 
constructed in the 19th cent. by Vespignani, containing a 
kneeling statue of Pius IX by Iacometti. The high altar. 
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with four porphyry columns, is by Fuga; the porphyry urn 
contains relics of St. Matthias and other martyrs; the frag- 
ment of the Crib of the infant Jesus is kept inside the altar. 
— The mosaic of the ApsE, an imitation of Byzantine work 
by Jac. Torriti (1295), represents the *Coronation of the 
Virgin, with angels, saints, Nicholas IV, Card. Iac. Colonna, 
etc. Thus, celebrating the triumph of Mary, it is the cul- 
minating point of all the mosaics in the church, which com- 
memorate the declaration at the Council of Ephesus (5th cent.) 
that the Virgin was the Mother of God (Theotokos). Below 
are other mosaics and four reliefs by Mino del Regno. 
Ricut AIstE. From the Baptistery (Pl. E) we enter the 
Sacristy (Pl. F), where there are sculptures by And. Bregno, 
Mino del Regno, and their pupils. A column in the neigh- 
bouring courtyard celebrates the conversion of Henri IV of 
France. In the vault of the Cappella San Michele are traces 
of frescoes by Gozzoli, shown on application. The Cappella 
del Crocifisso (Pl. G) contains ten porphyry columns. The 
marvellous *SIXTINE CHAPEL, or Chapel of the Holy Sacrament 
(Pl. H), is a work of extraordinary magnificence by Dom. Fon- 
tana. Itisa veritable church in itself, decorated with statues 
and frescoes, and contains the sumptuous monuments of 
Sixtus V, by Valsoldo, and of Pius V, by Leon. da Sarzana. 
The temple-like baldacchino in the centre covers the original 
little Cosmatesque chapel. At the altar is a Holy Family, 
by Cecchino da Pietrasanta (1489); in the confessio, St. Leonard, 
after Bernini; in the small chapel on the left, St. Jerome, 
by Ribera. Near the door at the back is the beautiful *fomb 
of Cardinal Consalvo (d. 1299), by Giov. Cosmati, considered 
the chief among the masterpieces of his celebrated family. 
Lrerr Aistz. Immediately opposite is the BoRGHESE 
CHAPEL, or Cappella Paolina (Pl. I), even more sumptuous 
than the Sistine. It is opened by a servant of the Borghese 
family. This chapel, built by Paul V on the plans of Flaminio 
Ponzio (1611), is frescoed by Baglioni, the Cav. d’Arpino, 
Guido, and Lanfranco. On the altar, decorated with lapis 
lazuli and agate, is a Byzantine Virgin, attributed to St. Luke. 
The tombs of Clement VIII and Paul V, of the school of 
Bernini, are on either side. — The next chapel (PI. L), at- 
tributed to Michael Angelo, contains an Assumption, by Givol 
da Sermoneta. In the next (Pl. M) are two tombs by Gugl. 
della Porta and a St. Catherine, by Girol. da Seymoneta. — 
The tomb of the Cardinals Filippo and Eustachio de Levis 
{1489), above the Porta Santa, is in the style of Giov. Dalmata. 
Leaving the church by the apse (comp. above) we come 
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out on the Piazza dell’Esquilino, in the centre of which is 
an obelisk, 48 ft. high, set up here by Sixtus V in 1587. 
Like that in the Piazza del Quirinale it once stood near the 
mausoleum of Augustus. The Via Cavour (p. 104) cuts across 
the piazza, and opposite Santa Maria the Via Depretis runs 
N.W. to the Via Nazionale. The Via Urbana, on the left, 
leads in a few yards to Santa Pudenziana (Pl. II, 23), one of 
the oldest churches in Rome, dedicated to Pudentiana (p. 106), 
sister of Praxedes. It was rebuilt in 384-99 by Pope Si- 
ricius and several times later, notably in 1598. 


The brightly coloured fagade, rebuilt and adorned with mosaics in the 
19th cent., side by side with the beautiful little campanile of unknown date, 
produces a most satisfying effect. The three upper tiers of the campanile, 
with their open colonnades, are the best work of the kind in Rome. 

We descend a few steps to the entrance (if closed, apply at No. 161, Via 
Urbana). The nave and aisles in thesevere INTERIOR are divided by columns 
inserted in piers. The dome was painted by Pomarancio. The precious 
*Mosaic in the apse (390) was damaged by a 16th cent. restoration, which re- 
Moved the two outermost Apostles and cut the others in half, It depicts 
Christ enthroned holding an open book, with SS. Pudentiana and Praxedes 
offering crowns. At the back is a hill with a cross, and buildings (houses, therme 
and a basilica) which were perhaps the property of Pudens (p. 106); above 
are the symbols of the Evangelists. The Roman character of the figures is not- 
iceable: the magisterial air of Christ recalls the representations of Jupiter, 
and the Apostles, in their togas, resemble senators. —In the chapel at the 
end of the left aisle an altar, presented by Card. Wiseman, encloses the legend- 
ary communion-table of St. Peter. The marble group of Christ entrusting 
the keys to St. Peter is by G. B. della Porta. The Cappella Caetani, opening off 
the aisle, contains mosaics from cartoons by Fed. Zuccari, opposite which is a 
well, said to contain the remains of 3000 martyrs. 


Returning to the Piazza Santa Maria Maggiore, we take 
the Via Carlo Alberto, passing the churches of (l.) Sant’ An- 
tonto Abate, with its Cosmatesque doorway of 1269, and (r.) 
Santi Vito e Modesto (4th cent.; restored in 1900), containing 
a St. Sebastian by Antoniazzo Romano. Near by is the 
Arch of Gallienus (262 a.p.), a simple triumphal arch erected 
in honour of Gallienus and his wife Salonina, by a private 
citizen, M. Aurelius Victorius. The street ends in the large 
Piazza Vittorio EMANUELE II (Pl. II, 26), which is sur- 
rounded by porticoes. 

In the central garden are the ruins of a fountain of the time of Alexander 
Severus, still called the Trofei di Mario, from the marble panoplies (now in the 
Piazza del Campidoglio) which remained here until the 16th century. On the 
tight is the ‘ Porta Magica,’ the old entrance to the Villa Palombara, with a 
cabalistic inscription said to be a recipe for making gold. — In the N. corner 
of the square is the church of Sant’Eusebio, founded in the 4th cent. and rebuilt 


in 1711 and 1750. The, ceiling-painting, the Triumph of St.fEusebius, is by 
Mengs; in the apse are 13th cent. stalls. 

___Near the junction of the Via Leopardi and the Via Merulana (Pl. II, 23) 
is the Au rrorlum or Macenas (open free on Thurs., 2-4), a small apsidal 
building, » a theatre, however, but a greenhouse in the supposed garden of 
Maecenas not djoining is a portion of the Servian wall, In the garden of the 
Palazzo Brancaccio, to the right, which occupies part of the site of the 
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Baths of Trajan, is a large vaulted building called the Setie Sale (Pl iineee). 
actually the remains of a reservoir which probably supplied water to the Golden 
House of Nero (p. 122). 

Taking the Via Lamarmora at the E. corner of the piazza 
we follow the tramway and soon reach Santa Bibiana G2al af 
29), a Sth cent. church rebuilt by Bernini in 1625. Within 
are eight columns from pagan temples, including (left of the 
entrance) that at which St. Bibiana was flogged to death. 
On the walls are frescoes by Agost. Ciampelli (r.) and Pietro 
da Cortona. The *Statue of the saint, on the altar, is a fine 
work by Bernini. — We now pass beneath the railway line 
and reach the city wall at the modern Porta San Lorenzo 
(Pl. II, 29), which replaces the Porta Tiburtina of Honorius 
(403 a.D.), a few yards to the left of the modern Via Tiburtina. 
On the outer side of the old gate is an arch, built by Augustus 
(5 B.c.) and restored by Titus and Caracalla, which carried 
the Aqua Marcia (162 B.c.), Aqua Tepula (127 B.c.), and 
Aqua Julia (35 B.c.) into the city. Recent excavations have 
brought to light the remains of these aqueducts. The Via 
Tiburtina leads’ to\(c. 4 m.)| the, Campo Verano (Pl. II, 33), 
the chief cemetery of Rome, and to San Lorenzo. 


At the entrance to the cemetery are four large allegorical figures. Among 
the tombs is that of Goffredo Mameli (d. 1849; p. 51), the soldier poet (first 
avenue to the left). On the high ground beside the Via Tiburtina is a memorial 
of the battle of Mentana (1867); the upper part, reached by a staircase com- 
mands a fine view. 


The basilica of *San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (Pl. IJ, 33), 
one of the seven pilgrimage-churches of Rome (p. 13), consists 
of two churches placed end to end. The original church of 
San Lorenzo, to the E., was built by Constantine in 330 and 
rebuilt in 578 by Pelagius II; the church of the Madonna was 
erected by Sixtus III (432-40). These churches were united 
in 1216, when Honorius III demolished their apses; they 
were altered in the 15th and 17th cents. and skilfully 
restored in 1864~—70. 


The unfrequented piazza, and the dark ilex and cypress groves of the cem- 
etery, with the two umbrella-pines, make a charming background for the 
Romanesque campanile of Honorius II. The church itself, whose front is 
adorned with modern paintings of its builders and restorers, is preceded by a 
portico of six antique Ionic columns bearing a carved cornice and a mosaic 
frieze. Beneath it are some curious tombs and much damaged 13th cent. 
paintings. ‘ 

The basilican *Interior, brightly painted and adorned with mosaics, contains 
22 Ionic columns of granite, and is paved with a 12th cent. Cosmatesque mosaic. 
On the right and left are large modern frescoes (De Sanctis, Life of St. Laurence; 
Fracassini and Ces. Mariani, Life of St. Stephen, etc.). On the right of the 

entrance is the tomb of Card. Fieschi, a large Roman sarcophagus converted 
to its present use in 1256; on the left isa 43th cent. fresco of the Life of St. Lau- 
rence. At the other end of the nave are two Cosmatesque ambones and the 
twisted stem of a paschal candlestick. — The baldacchino in the Cuorr is by 
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Augusto and Sassone, sons of the master-mason Paolo (1147; upper part modern). 
Within the triumphal arch is a 6th cent. mosaic of Jesus with saints, reset during 
the Byzantine revival.— We now descend (apply to the sacristan) into the 
aisle of the original BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE. In its former choir, now beneath 
the high altar, are preserved the remains of SS. Laurence, Stephen, and Justin. 
The original narthex, at the end, is now the MausoLeum oF Prius IX (d. 1878), 
rebuilt by Cattaneo in 1881 and decorated by Lod. Seitz, The lunette mosaics 
are noteworthy; the coats-of-arms commemorate the families who subscribed 
to the tomb. The actual sarcophagus is plain, in conformity with the Pope’s 
dying wish that not more than 2000 lire should be spent on his tomb. — In the 
Sacristy, off the right aisle, is the entrance (ladies not admitted) to the beautiful 
*CLOISTER of 1241, with twin columns, enclosing a pleasant garden. 

For the continuation of the Via Tiburtina to Bagnt and Tivoli, see p. 225. 


IX. The Forum Romanum 


Admission, see pp. 10, 11. The principal EnrraNnce to the Forum proper 
(Ingresso on our plan) is on the W. side, at the beginning of the Via Ca- 
vour (Pl. II, 16). There is another entrance near the Arch of Titus (p. 121) 
The entrance to the- detached W. part of the excavations is in the Via del 
Foro Romano (key with the custodian), 


The exploration of the **Forum Romanum. (PI. II, 
16-19), the teart of Roma Urbs, throws a vivid light on the 
history of Rome, provided the visitor has prepared himself 
beforehand and is fortified with a good descriptive text. A 
merely casual stroll among the ruins, which in themselves 
are not at first sight impressive, blunts the effect of an 
esthetic and historical opportunity the like of which the 
traveller can find nowhere else. Before actually entering the 
Forum it is a good plan to obtain a general idea of its 
topography and to identify its principal monuments from 
the terrace of the Via del Campidoglio (see p. 113). 


The Forum runs W.N.W. and E.S.E., following the direction of the Capi- 
toline end of the Sacra Via and that of the Nova Via. In the following de- 
scription it is taken as running W. and E., the left side as we look towards the 
Colosseum being N., the right side S. 

History. Originally a marshy hollow between the Capitoline and Palatine hills 
and bounded on the N. and E. by the foothills of the Quirinal and Esquiline 
and the low ridge of the Velia, which connected the Palatine with the Esquiline, 
the site of the Forum was traversed by a brook which was canalised at a very 
eatly date and became the Cloaca Maxima, or main sewer of Rome, The 
ground thus drained became the market-place (forum) and later, after the 
union of the Latin villagers of the Palatine with the Sabine people of the Quirinal 
following the legendary battle of Romans and Sabines on the Palatine slopes, 
the commercial and legal centre of the infant city. The first buildings to be 
erected here were basilice, or public meeting-halls with porticoes, and taberne, 
or shops. The former in time prevailed and the shopkeepers migrated to the 
Velabrum (p. 54). The Forum was adorned with an increasing number of 
sanctuaries, temples, and monuments, and Sulla’s plan of extending it to the W. 
was carried out by Julius Cesar. Even so, by the beginning of the Empire, 
it was found so insufficient for the growing population that the emperors 
were obliged to lay out new extensions to the N. These were appointed the 
seat of the government offices and of the courts of justice, and the tide of the 
city’s life drew away from the Forum Romanum, whose buildings were surpassed 
insplendour by the new imperial monuments. A fire in the old Forum in the 3rd 
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cent. A.D. caused much damage, which was repaired by Diocletian, but the decay 
of the city saw the ruin of the Forum. Temples and sanctuaries were neglected 
under Christian rule and robbed of most of their treasures. The few that remained 
were finally despoiled in the barbarian invasions and the abandoned buildings 
were thrown down by earthquakes. 

The mediezval Roman barons, notably the Frangipani family, used the 
loftiest of the ruined buildings as foundations for their fortress-towers, and a 
few churches were constructed. But for the most part grass grew in the silent 
squares, and the Forum became the Campo Vaccino, or cattle-pasture. Its 
monuments were used as quarries and its precious marbles were burned in 
lime-kilIns. The awakening interest in the monuments of the past, aroused 
by Rienzi, came too late to save the buildings and their works of art; but the 
Forum inspired the artists ofsthe Renaissance and suggested the plans of their 
great constructions of the 15-18th cent., to which only too often ancient relics 
were Sacrificed. A new archeological movement at the end of the 18th cent. 
brought about the systematic excavation of the site, continued with little in- 
terruption through the 19th cent., especially after 1870. The distinguished 
archeologist, Giacomo Boni, after 1898, conducted the extavations with more 
enlightened knowledge; digging always deeper, he has reached the ancient found- 
ations of archaic monuments of supreme interest, a discovery which has thrown 
much light upon the primitive history of Rome. The additional knowledge 
thus afforded goes far to compensate for the inevitable loss of picturesqueness, 
and the ancient charm of the ruined site has been in great part restored by the 
careful selection of shrubs and flowers planted among them. 


From the Capitol the Via del Campidoglio (PI. C,, 16), 
which preserves its ancient Roman paving outside the en- 
trance of the Tabularium (p. 36), descends on the right of the 
Palazzo Senatorio (p. 36) to a terrace commanding an admir- 
ably comprehensive view of the ruins. 


On the right of the valley of the Forum rises the Palatine with its cypresses; 
in the background is the Colosseum. In the foreground, a little to the right, 
are the eight columns of the Temple of Saturn; farther off, the column of Phocas, 
then the three columns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and at the back 
the Arch of Titus. On the left is the church of Santa Martina with the Arch of 
Severus below it; then the church of San Lorenzo in Miranda with its portico, 
once that of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina; farther off are the three 
gaping arches of the Basilica of Constantine, near the facade and campanile 
of Santa Francesca Romana. 


We descend from the terrace and turn to the left along 
the Via del Foro Romano, a modern street separating the 
extreme W. end of the Forum from the rest. Near a frag- 
ment of the Sacra Via, which mounted to the Capitol and 
is here still paved with ancient slabs, is the entrance to the 
detached W. portion. The buildings here are built on a 
terrace at the foot of the Tabularium. On the left is the 
Portico of the Dii Consentes, still preserving nine white co- 
lumns (the originals in marble, restorations in limestone) form- 
ing an angle. Built by the prefect Vettius Agorius Preetext- 
atus in 367 A.D., it is perhaps the latest monument of the 
pagan religion. It contained statues of the twelve chief dei- 
ties of the Roman Olympus which originally stood in the 
Forum. Three lofty columns adjoining are all that remains 
of the hexastyle pronaos of the rich and elegant *Temple of 
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Vespasian (79-96 A.pD.), erected in honour of that emperor 
at the foot of the Tabularium staircase, which still exists. 
The Temple of Concord, on the right, was a reconstruction 
by Tiberius (7 B.c.—10 a.p.) of a sanctuary set up by Ca- 
millus (366 B.c.) to commemorate the peace between patri- 
cians and plebeians. Only the pavement remains in situ; 
the bases discovered in the cella are now in the Capitoline 
Museum, the frieze in the Tabularium. 

From the end of the Via del Foro we reach the entrance 
to the Forum proper by the Via Bonella and the Via Cre- 
mona. We descend beside the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina (San Lorenzo; p. 120), and reach first the *Temple 
of Julius Cesar or Hevodn, which occupied the E. side of 
the original Forum and was built in 29 B.c. in honour of 
“Divus Iulius’ on the site where his body was burned 
(March 19th or 20th, 448.c.) and where his famous will 
was read by Mark Antony. 


This lonic temple, prostyle and hexastyle, was preceded by a terrace which 
was an extension of the podium and balanced the terrace opposite (p. 115). 
This was called the Rostra ad Divi Iuli from the beaks of the Egyptian ships 
taken at Actium which adorned it. Nothing remains save the central block 
of the podium and the round altar. 


To the W. of the Temple of Julius Cesar extended the 
original Forum (400 ft. by 160), paved with travertine during 
the late Empire. On the right are the remains of the great 
Basilica Amilia, built by the censors M. Amilius Lepidus 
and M. Fulvius Nobilior (179 B.c.), and restored and decorated 
by L, Atmilius Paulus (164 B.c.), the conqueror of Macedonia, 
and by other members of his family. It was rebuilt under 
Augustus and was seyeral times restored. 


This ancient building was for the most part demolished during the Renais- 
sance for the sake of its marble. It was originally about 320 ft. long and the 
central hall (200 ft. by 72) was surrounded by porticoes. On the side facing 
the Forum were the Taberne Nove, or new shops. Ruined as it is, we are still 
able to form some idea of its wealth of marble and its splendid decoration. 
At the E. end is the unambitious reconstruction of the later Empire. En- 
tering the great central hall we notice the damage caused probably by an 
earthquake; on the fine pavement of coloured marble may be seen the drops 
of bronze which fell when the roof melted in the fire, most likely when Alaric 
burned the N. side of the Forum. Some coins (shown by the keeper) have been 
found, also attached to the floor. 

In the Forum, in front of the basilica, somewhat to the W., are traces of 
the foundations of a small round temple (probably that of Venus Cloacina, 
patroness of running water), at the point where the Cloaca Maxima entered 
the Forum, and where the tragic death of Virginia took place. To the S.E. 
in the Forum itself may be seen the square foundations of the small Temple 
of Janus, whose doors were closed only in time of peace. Going on S,W. we 
come upon traces of a quadrilateral substructure, probably the base of the 
equestrian statue of Constantine, adjoining which is the pedestal of the statue 
of Domitian’s famous charger which was killed after its master’s death. The 
space with a puteal in the centre, extending hence to the column of Phocas, 
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is the Lacus Curtius, so called from the sacrifice of the young Sabine knight 
Metius Curtius, who hurled himself into the quagmire which once lay here (or 
into a chasm laid open by an earthquake) to appease the angry gods. In the 
centre of the Forum, by the inscription in the pavement ‘ L, Nevius (Surd)inus 
Pr.’, was the prztorian tribunal which was the cradle of Roman jaw. In the 
square unpaved space near the railings were the sacred fig-tree and the statue 
of Marsyas. 

On the W. side of the Basilica Avmilia rises the ancient 
Curia, or Curia -Julia, with a brick fagade. Erected by 
Julius Cesar, the Curia was rebuilt by Domitian and by 
Diocletian (c. 303) and in 638 was converted into the church 
of Sant’Adriano. The openings in the lower part of the 
facade are medieval tomb-cavities. 

The Curia itself was the meeting-place of the Senate. Of its several annexes 
the most important was the Secretarium Senatus, where the Senate held its secret 
meetings. This is now covered by the church of Santi Luca e Martina (p. 123). 
In front of the Curia was the Comitium, where the people assembled. to record 
their votes. Remains of the Republican Comitium, built of tufa, have been 
discovered beneath the travertine pavement, as well as the semicircular base 
of the Rostra Vetera (comp. p. 116). 

In the Forum itself, almost opposite the Comitium, are 
the Plutei of Trajan or Anaglypha Trajani, two finely-sculp- 
tured balustrades. 


On the inner faces are depicted the animals offered up at public sacrifices 
(suovetaurilia), a pig, a sheep, and a bull; on the outer faces are famous deeds 
of the emperor. The first represents Trajan founding orphanages and receiving 
thanks from a symbolic figure of Italy; in the second the emperor is burning 
the registers of outstanding death duties. The interesting architectural back- 
grounds show the Forum at the height of its splendour. On the first are the 
buildings of the N. side: the Basilica Aimilia, the Curia, the Argiletum (the 
street between the two), and an unidentified arch; on the other (W. and S. 
sides) are the Temple of Vespasian, the Tabularium, the Temple of Saturn, 
and the Basilica Julia. On both sides is shown the statue of Marsyas beside 
the sacred fig-tree (see above). 


Between the plutei and the Arch of Severus are the oldest 
relics of the Forum, protected by a roof. Beneath the Lapis 
Niger, a pavement of black marble, we descend some wooden 
steps to the ruins reputed by the ancients to be the Tomb 
of Romulus, consisting of two broad tufa pedestals in the 
Etruscan style (perhaps for figures of guardian lions), a trun- 
cated cone, also in tufa, and a square stele with inscriptions 
on all four sides. These afford the most ancient example 
of the Latin language (6th or early 5th cent. B.c.), and though 
not fully deciphered, are generally understood to refer to a 
‘lex sacra,’ i.e. a warning against profaning a holy place. 
The traces of violent damage everywhere visible have been 
ascribed to the Gauls’ sack of Rome (3908.c.).. On the 
restoration of the Forum by Cesar the sacred site was marked 
by a black stone, round which arose the legend of the tomb 
of Romulus (or Faustulus or Hostilius).— Opposite rises the 
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triple * Arch of Septimius Severus, 75 ft. high and 82 ft. wide, 
erected in 203 A.D. in honour of the tenth anniversary of the 
emperor’s accession, and dedicated by the senate and the 
people to Severus and his sons Caracalla and Geta in memory 
of their victories over the Parthians, Arabs, and Adiabenians 
of Assyria. 


The name of Geta, elder son of Severus, who was murdered by Caracalla 
in 212, was replaced by an inscription in praise of Caracalla and his father, but 
the holes made for the original letters are still visible. The proportions of the 
arch are good, but the sculptural decoration is heavy. The four large reliefs 
depict scenes from the three campaigns; in the small friezes are figures symbolic 
of the homage paid by the Orient to Rome; and at the bases of the columns 


are captive barbarians. A small interior staircase admits to the five chambers 
of the attic. 


To the S. of the Arch of Severus are the ruins of the 
Rostra, a platform 10 ft. high, 79 ft. long, and 39 ft. wide, 
brought hither from its original site in front of the Curia 
(comp. p. 115), during Czsar’s restoration, and affording a 
fine comprehensive view of the original Forum, the real heart 
of Rome, as far as the Temple of Cesar. 


The original structure, of very early date, was adorned in 338 B.c. by the 
‘rostra’ or iron beaks of the ships of Antium. On the platform rose columns 
surmounted by commemorative statues, and its parapet was probably decorated 
with the sculptured plutei of Trajan (p. 115). In front, on the right, are the 
Rostra Vandalica, an extension of 470 a.p. 


On the S. side of the Forum, along the Sacra Via, are the 
bases of eight memorial columns. In front of the second 
rises the Column of Phoeas (56 ft. high), the latest monument 
(608 A.D.) in the Forum, constructed of ancient fragments 
by the exarch Smaragdus in honour.of the peace brought to 
Italy by the Byzantine emperor Phocas. — Behind the Rostra, 
and near the arch of Severus, is a circular construction, the 
Umbilicus Urbis Rome, or centre of the city. Adjoining is 
a roof protecting the Volcanal, one of the most ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the time of the kings, dedicated to Vulcan. Hence 
we follow the old Vicus Jugarius to the Temple of Saturn. 
— Outside the temple stood the Milliavriwum Aureum, the 
“golden milestone,’ a bronze-covered column set up by 
Augustus as the starting point of all the roads of the Empire, 
with the distances from Rome to the chief cities engraved 
on its base. 

Of the *Temple of Saturn eight Ionic granite columns 
remain (six in front and two at the sides), with the entablature 
of the pronaos. This temple, founded in 498 B.c., was the 
chief sanctuary of Republican Rome and served as the 
storehouse of the public treasury. It was restored in 25 B.c. 
by L. Munatius Plancus, of whose work the high podium is 
a survival; the columns were again restored after a fire during 
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the late Empire. — We now follow the Sacra Via, on the 
right of which is the imposing Basiliea Julia, built by Julius 
Cesar (54-46 B.c.), rebuilt after a fire by Augustus, and again 
reconstructed by Diocletian. 

This basilica (160 ft. by 330), the meeting place of the four tribunals of the 
Centumvirs, was au isolated building consisting of a rectangular hall surrounded 
by porticoes; the bases of the pillars, considerably restored, are still visible. 
On the N. side was a colonnade overlooking the Sacra Via, on the S. a row of 
tabeme, or shops. To the E. was the Vicus Tuscus, which met the Sacra Via 
at the corner of the basilica; both roads are easily distinguished, recent ex- 
cavations having brought to light their original polygonal paving. On the W. 
side was a branch of the Vicus Jugarius, similarly paved. On this side was 
the site of the medieval church of Santa Maria in Cannapara, on whose antique 
pavement of precious marble may be seen scratched some tabule lusorie (gaming 
boards), the pastime of Roman idlers. 

Against the N.W. corner of the basilica is a concrete 
base, believed to be that of the Arch of Tiberius, erected in 
16 A.D. in honour of the emperor and of the exploits of Ger- 
manicus, who avenged the defeat of Varus by his victory over 
the German tribes at Idisiavisus (on the Weser). — Beyond the 
Vicus Tuscus, so called either from its Etruscan shopkeepers 
or from a colony of the Veientine workmen who built the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, we reach the *Temple of 
Castor and Pollux or Temple of the Dioscuri, built in 484 B.c. 
by the dictator Aulus Postumius in honour of the Heavenly 
Twins, whose miraculous appearance at the battle of Lake 
Regillus secured victory for the Romans over the Tarquins 
and their Latin allies. The temple was several times rebuilt, 
first by L. Caecilius Metellus Dalmaticus, and later under 


Tiberius or perhaps Hadrian. 

This peripteral temple, with eight Corinthian columns at each end and 
eleven at the sides, had a wide pronaos and was approached by a flight of steps. 
Three of the magnificent columns with their beautifully proportioned entablature 
remain standing and have become as it were the typical feature of the Forum 
Romanum, : . 

The most ancient relics of the cult of the Dioscuri have 


been found in the Lacus Juturne, E. of the street skirting 
the temple. In the centre of this quadrilateral basin is a 


rectangular pedestal approached by steps. 

This was the fountain of the nymph Juturna, at which, according to legend 
Castor and Pollux watered their horses after bringing to Rome the news of the 
victory of Lake Regillus. The excavations have exposed the basin and some 
fragments of antique statues of the Dioscuri, which may be seen underneath 
the adjacent roofing. These statues are copies, dating from the Imperial epoch, 
of originals (early 5th cent. B.c.) attributed to Pythagoras of Rhegium. Here 
is also an altar of the early Empire adorned with low reliefs of the Dioscuri, 
Jupiter, Leda, and Helen. — To the S.W. of the spring is a small chapel. dedicated 
to Juturna, and a puteal with inscriptions confirming the identification of the 
site, Behind the chapel is an apsidal building of the late Empire, converted 
into the Oratory of the Forty Martyrs and preserving remains of 8-9th cent. 
frescoes. This building blocks the end of the Nova Via which ascended to the 
E, towards the Esquiline. 
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To the S. are the remains of the church of *Santa Maria 
Antiqua, the oldest and most important Christian building 
in the Forum, perhaps originally the Library of the Temple 
of Augustus. 

Its transformation into a church appears to have taken place at last as 
early as the 6th century. Pope John VII (705-8) restored the church and 
adorned it with paintings, which were renovated under Zacharias (741-52) and 
Paul I (757-67). Following a series of disasters to the building, caused by earth- 
quakes and landslides and perhaps also by the Saracens, Leo IV (845-57) trans- 
ferred the diaconate to Santa Maria Nuova (comp. p. 121) and rebuilt the church 
completely. In the 12th cent. a further rebuilding was found necessary, perhaps 
on account of more earthquakes, and the church was renamed Santa Maria 
Liberatrice. In 1702 a restoration brought to light the remains of the original 
church, and in 1901-2 Santa Maria Liberatrice, by that time entirely modern- 
ised, was pulled down. 

The Atrium which precedes the Library is older than the 
latter and is perhaps a fragment of a palace of Caligula. It 
was used as the vestibule for the church, and preserves its 
impluvium. On the walls are Byzantine frescoes: to the 
left, in a niche, SS. Agnes and Cecilia; to the right, the Virgin 
with saints and a pope, with the square nimbus (see below) 
at the end, St. Abacyrus. 

The Hatt or THE Liprary is a quadriporticus with three 
rooms at the end; the nave and aisles of the church occupy 
the main hall, the sanctuary and apse the other rooms. 
Some of the sarcophagi are of pagan origin. The 7—8th cent. 
*Wall-paintings are of the highest importance in the history 
of early Christian art. In the S. Aisle (fine sarcophagi) are 
SS. Mary, Anne, and Elizabeth; in the Nave are remains 
of the schola cantorum, with a small pagan sarcophagus on 
the right. In the Presbytery are (r.) Isaiah at the death-bed 
of Hezekiah and David with the vanquished Goliath, and (1.) 
Christ with the Virgin and St. John. On the arch of the Apse 
may be noted the superimposed layers of painting from the 8th 
to the 12th cent. (p. xxviii); especially noteworthy are two 
Christs, an imposing Madonna enthroned, a head of Gabriel, 
and a very sweet head of the Virgin. The medallions on the 
N. wall depict the Apostles, with a decoration of doves. 
From the N. Aisle we enter the Chapel of Theodotus or of SS. 
Cyriac and Julitta. On the central wall, Crucifixion, St. John, 
Longinus and the man with the sponge; the Virgin, SS. Peter 
and Paul, SS. Cyriac and Julitta, Pope Zacharias, and 
the dean (primicerius) Theodotus, the two last with square 
nimbi indicating that the paintings were done during their 
lifetime. Opposite, on one side, Theodotus kneeling, on the 
other, four saints ‘quorum nomina Dominus scit,’ i.e. un- 
known martyrs, a touching memorial recalling the graves of 
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our ‘ Unknown Soldiers.’ On the other walls are scenes from 
the lives of SS. Cyriac and Julitta, etc. Along the wall of 
the aisle: above, Story of Joseph, below, Christ in benediction 
among the Fathers of the Church. In the body of the church 
are a fragment of John VII’s rood-screen and a sarcophagus 
adorned with figures. 

A door in the S. aisle admits to a large hall regarded by many as the Temple 
of Augustus, founded by Tiberius and restored by Domitian and Antoninus 
Pius. Here were exposed the bronze tablets inscribed with the names of soldiers 
mentioned in despatches. A square cell on the S. side preserves niches for 
imperial statues. — From the exit of Santa Maria three flights of steps lead 


on to the Palatine, one above the House of the Vestals, one climbing the face 
of the hill, and one ending at the Clivus Victorie (p. 140). 


We return towards the Temple of Cesar, just S. of which 
are the foundations of the triple Avch of Augustus (19 B.C.). 
The circular foundations near by are believed to be those of 
the Puteal Scribonianum. Hence we follow the Sacra Via 
to the E. On the left are the foundations of the Regia. 
the traditional palace of Numa Pompilius which became the 
residence of the Pontifex Maximus. Destroyed by fire in 
36 B.c., it was rebuilt by Domitius Calvinus, scattered frag- 
ments of whose building may be recognised by the elegance 
of their architectural style. Other portions date from another 
reconstruction of the time of Septimius Severus. 

The Regia was the depository of the state archives and annals and included 
the sacrarium of Mars with the Ancilia, or sacred shields which fell from the 
skies, and the spears which trembled when war was about to break out. Here 
also was the chapel of Ops, goddess of plenty. Outside were inscribed the 
consular and triumphal Fasti, or official records, the remains of which are pre- 
served in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (p. 41). 


On the right is the *House of the Vestal Virgins, guardians 
of the sacred fire of Vesta, whose ancient worship endured 
until the last days of paganism. The buildings included 


a round temple and a dwelling-house adjoining. 

The peripteral temple with 20 Corinthian columns has disappeared save 
for its circular base and a few relics of the reconstruction by Julia Domna, wife 
of Septimius Severus. In the pavement is still to be seen the pit where the 
remains of the sacrifices were placed after the annual Vestalia on June 15th. 
The temple was closed by Theodosius and was in ruins by the 8th century. 
Between it and the dwelling is a small Ionic building where a figure of the goddess 
may have been worshipped. The Atrium of the Vestals’ house, approached 
by steps, was a kind of garden, whose design is followed by the modern flower- 
beds; in the centre was probably the sacred grove, or lucus. Of the statues 
of famous Vestals in the surrounding colonnade only the bases remain, the 
surviving statues having been removed to the Museo delle Terme (p. 98). The 
building at the end was intended for statues of gods and emperors, and the 
adjoining rooms were for the sacred implements of the cult. Opening off the 
longer sides of the rectangle were the cells of the Vestals, and a kitchen, a store- 
house, and a mill, A stairway behind the sanctuary led direct to the imperial 
palace on the Palatine, and the S. wing of the house, which must have been 
at least two stories high, actually abutted on the palace. 
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Between the House of the Vestals and the Arch of Titus are ruins of buildings 
of dubious origin, probably the administrative offices of the Empire, entered 
on the N.E. from the Sacra Via and on the S. from the Nova Via. 

Retracing our steps, we follow the Sacra Via N.E. to the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, one of the most notable 
buildings of Imperial Rome, dedicated by the Senate (141 A.D.) 
to the memory of the Empress Faustina and, after the death 
of Antoninus Pius (161), to his worship also. The temple 
was converted into the church of San Lorenzo in Miranda 
and provided with a baroque facade in 1602. 


The imposing temple, prostyle and hexastyle, overlooks the Sacra Via. 
Its ten Corinthian columns (including two on each side of the portico) are plain 
monoliths of Euboean cipollino and support part of the entablature, on which 
may be deciphered the dedication ‘‘ Dive Faustine ex. S, C.,’ above which 
was added “ Divo Antonino et.” The cella, built of peperino, was faced with 
marble and still preserves its frieze of gryphons, candelabra, and vases, one of 
the finest examples of Roman decorative art. The dedication of the church 
commemorates the trial of St. Laurence, who was probably brought before his 
judges in this temple. 

Below the E. wall of the temple is an Archaic Necropolis, discovered in 
1902-3. This was the cemetery of the ancient inhabitants of the Esquiline 
or of the original settlement on the Palatine, and dates back to the 10-8th cent. 
B.C., Le. before the traditional foundation of Rome. Graves were discovered 
both for buried and cremated bodies, but many of them have been filled in again. 
The objects discovered during the excavation have been collected in the An- 


tiquarium Forense (p. 122). 

Here the Sacra Via begins to ascend the Velia. The 
Temple of Romulus Maxentius (1.) was dedicated in 309 a.v. 
to Romulus, son of Maxentius, consul in 307-8. This cir- 
cular building, flanked by two apsidal structures, has a porch 
made up of two porphyry columns and an architrave, taken 
from an earlier building; the splendid bronze *Door is ancient. 
Behind it stood the Templum Sacre Urbis, erected in 73-78 A.D. 
for the preservation of the plans of the city, the cadastral 
registers, and other documents. Both these temples are now 
included in the church of SS. Cosmas and Damian (see p. 125). 
Behind the church is an open space paved with coloured 
marble, in which is the wall that bore the Forma Urbis 
(Plan of Rome), now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (p. 42). 
— We have now reached the three colossal arches of the 
largest building in the Forum, viz. the *Basilica of Constantine, 
begun by Maxentius (306-30) and finished by Constantine, 
who somewhat altered the plan. 


____ the huge brick building (325 ft. by 250), vaulted with concrete, is divided 
into three aisles by massive piers. The original front faced E., but Constantine 
added another entrance, opening on the Sacra Via. The cassetted vaults 
covered the aisles longitudinally, not crosswise, and this, with the irregular 
disposition of its apses (one opposite the main entrance, and one facing the 
entrance from the Forum) makes it architecturally like a bath-house rather 
than a basilica, The three arches of the tight aisle, which still dominate the 
Forum, seryed as a model for Many Renaissance buildings, They are 67 ft. 
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wide, 57 ft. deep, and 80 ft. high, while the arches of the central aisle, whose 
huge blocks strew the ground, were 115 ft. high with a radius of 65 ft. Against 
the central piers were eight huge Corinthian columns; the only survivor is now 
in the Piazza di Santa Maria-Maggiore (p. 107). In the W. apse was a colossal 
statue of Constantine, fragments of which may be seen in the courtyard of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori (p. 40). The plates of bronze on the roof were removed 
in 626 by Pope Honorius I to cover Old St. Peter’s. 


At the S.W. end of the Sacra Via is the *Arch. of Titus, 
erected under Domitian (81 4.D.) in honour of the victories 
of Titus and Vespasian in the Judean War, which ended 
with the sack of Jerusalem (704.p.). In the middle ages 
the Frangipani (p. 113) incorporated the arch in one of their 
strongholds, but the encroaching buildings were partly re- 
moved by Sixtus IV and finally demolished in 1821. Restor- 
ation of the arch was then undertaken by Valadier, travertine 
being used instead of marble to repair the damaged portions. 

The beautiful single archway, in perfect proportion, is covered with Pentelic 
marble; its columns are of the Composite order. The two splendid reliefs 
within the arch are of the highest interest. On one side is Rome guiding 
the imperial quadriga in which are seen Titus and Victory; opposite is the 
triumphal procession bearing the spoils from Jerusalem, including the altar 
of Solomon’s temple adorned with trumpets, and the seven-branched golden 
candlestick. In the centre of the panelled vault is the Apotheosis of Titus, 
who is carried heavenward by an eagle. On the exterior frieze is another pro- 
cession in which may be seen the symbolic figure of the vanquished Jordan, 

borne on a stretcher. 
Quitting the Forum by the adjoining turnstile we bear to 
the left along the border of the excavations and then descend 
to the left to reach Santa Francesea Romana (Pl. II, 19), 
formerly Santa Maria Nuova, a church of great antiquity, 
on the summit of the Velia and occupying part of the site 
of the Temple of Venus and Rome (p. 122). 

During the reconstruction by Honorius IlI in 1216 the delightful *Cam- 
panile, adorned with squares of polychrome marble, was erected. The fagade, 
designed by Maderna, was added during the reconstruction cf 1615, shortly 
after the re-dedication of the church to St. Frances of Rome, who was canonised 
in 1608. 

Interiors In the 2nd S. chapel, Subleyras, Miracle of 
St. Benedict; in the S. transept, Tomb of Gregory XI, by 
Olivieri, set up by the Roman people in 1585 in honour of 
the pope who transferred his residence from Avignon to Rome 
(1377). Farther on, let into the S. wall, are two stones on 
which is shown the imprint of the knees of St. Peter, made 
as the saint knelt to pray for the punishment of Simon Magus, 
who was demonstrating his wizardry by flying. The le- 
gendary site of Simon’s consequent fall is in the neighbourhood. 
In the apse are 13th cent. mosaics, attributed to Pietro Ca- 
vallini, On the right, Paul III, attributed to Perin del Vaga; 
on the left, a tabernacle, after Mino da Fiésole. In the con- 
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fessio, St. Frances with an angel, sculptured by Meli. The 
crypt contains the tomb of St. Frances; in its vestibule are 
those of Card. Vulcani (d. 1322) and Ant. Rido (d. 1457). 


The former conventual buildings, E. of the church, include an attractive 
Cloister of the time of Alexander VI (c. 1500) and are now occupied by the Bureau 
of Excavations in the Forum. Here is installed a collection of reproductions 
in chalk of Roman monuments, including casts of the reliefs on the Column 
of Marcus Aurelius (p. 71), and the Antiquarium Forense, or Museum of the 
Forum, consisting principally of the smaller objects found in the Forum. 
Most noteworthy are the objects from the archaic necropolis (p. 120). 


We now descend the Sacra Via towards the Colosseum, 
passing (r.) a substructure in peperino believed to be the 
foundation of the Temple of Jupiter Stator and some ruined 
houses of various dates. On the left are the remains of the 
Temple of Venus and Rome (PI. II, 19), a once magnificent 
building erected in the atrium of the Domus Aurea of Nero, 
in 135 from the designs of the emperor Hadrian, a dilettante 
in architecture, and restored in 307 by Maxentius. 


The temple consisted of two celle, placed apse to apse, surrounded by 
a colonnade (amphiprostyle) with two fagades of ten columns each. Fragments 
of the columns are scattered on the ground. Nothing is now standing but the 
S. wall and the two apses, vaulted with diamond-shaped coffers. The apse 
facing the Forum was that of the shrine of Rome; the shrine of Venus faces 
the Colosseum. 

The Domus AurREA or Golden House of Nero (p. xviii) was destroyed by the 
Flavian emperors. Some remains (Pi. II, 22; later incorporated in the therme 
of Titus or the therma of Trajan), which may be visited from the Via Labicana 
(adm., see pp. 10, 11), contain damaged mural paintings imitated by Raphael 
and Giov. da Udine in the Logge of the Vatican (p. 185), 


X. The Imperial Fora and the Colosseum 


The Imperial Fora (Pl. II, 17 and p. 126) were con- 
structed between the N. side of the Forum Romanum and 
the lower slopes of the Quirinal and Viminal. 


; These great monumental squares, surrounded by public buildings, were 
intended either to facilitate the movement of the rapidly increasing population 
of Rome, which was approaching a million, or to open up the most congested 
quarters of the town, or to give a more imposing aspect to the city which 
had become the metropolis of the world. Each imperial builder vied with his 
predecessors in the construction of his forum, each square having at once 
a national and a religious aspect, possessing a central temple commemorating 
some outstanding event in Roman history. Julius Cwsar set the example by 
the construction of the Forum Julium with its temple of Venus Genetrix in 
honour of the victory of Pharsalia. The Forum of Augustus, with tae temple 
of Mars Ultor, commemorated the battle of Philippi; the Forum of Vespasian, 
contained the temple of Peace built with booty from Judwxa; the Forum of 
Domitian (finished by Nerva), called also Forum Transitorium becawse it was 
traversed by a street communicating with the older Fora, was adomned with 
a temple of Minerva; and the Forum of Trajan, completed by Hadrian, the most 
splendid of all, had a temple to the deified Trajan in honour of his conquest 
of Sarmatia and Dacia. All these Fora were connected and the whole area 
was arranged in conformity with a definite pla: 3 
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This centre of precious monuments was the most favoured field for the 
medieval despoilers; and further toll was taken later of the marbles and bronzes, 
so that the whole plan has been obliterated and the sites covered by some of the 
meanest streets in Rome. The visible ruins, however, are still important, and 
though giving little idea of their original magnificence, are well worth explor- 
ing. Most of the remains are concealed or incorporated in modern buildings, 
but the intended clearance of the surroundings of the Victor Emmanuel monu- 
ment and the proposed extension of the Via Cavour to the Piazza Venézia 
will no doubt throw light upon their arrangement. 

In order to visit the Fora in the chronological order 
the start should be made from the N. corner of the Forum 
Romanum, at the junction of the Via Marforio and Via del- 
Arco di Settimio Severo (Pl. C, 17). In the Via Marforio 
is the little church of San Giuseppe dei Falegnami, built in 
1538 by Giac. della Porta above the Mamertine Prison (adm. 
9 a.m.-dusk; 50 c.). 

The prison consists of two cells one above the other, of which the upper 
and larger was the real Carcer Mamertinus (from Mamers, perhaps an older 
form of Mars), the state prison of ancient Rome. The lower cell is a round 
building of large blocks arranged in gradually diminishing circles so as to form 
a rude cupola, which has given rise to the theory that it is the oldest building 
in Rome, constructed before the introduction of vaulting. This Tullianum, 
as it was called, is supposed by some to be a cistern like those at Tusculum and 
other Etruscan cities; others suggest that it was a tomb, resembling the oldest 
in Greece and Etruria. At any rate, it was incorporated in the prison and its 
roof removed. It was used as a dungeon for criminals and captives awaiting 
execution. Jugurtha, Vercingetorix, the accomplices of Catiline, and, according 
to Christian tradition, St. Peter were confined here, and since the 16th cent. 
it has been called San Pietro in Carcere. A Spring trickling through the cell 
is said to have first owed at the bidding of the saint so that he might baptize 
his gaolers Processus and Martinian, who were afterwards martyred. 


Almost opposite is the church of San Luca e Santa Martina 
(Pl. C, 16), built before the 8th cent. on the Secretarium Se- 
natus (p. 115) and rebuilt in 1640 by Pietro da Cortona. It 
is a building of two stories, of which the upper is dedicated 
to St. Luke, the lower to Santa Martina. r 

The church of San Luca is a Greek cross surmounted by a fine cupola. 
In the S. transept, Religion, in plaster, by Canova; in the N. transept, Tomb of 
Luigi Canina (d. 1836), the archxologist, and a Christ, in plaster, from an original 
by Thorwaldsen. The altarpiece is a copy of Raphael’s St. Luke (see below). — 
At the foot of the staircase in the church of Sanra Martina is the grave of its 
restorer, Pietro da Cortona (d. 1669). Noteworthy are two fine columns of the 
Secretarium (see above) and two reliefs by Algardi. 

The Accademia di San Luea, entered from the Via Bonella (adm., pp. 10, 11), 
was founded in 1577 by Fed. Zuccari for the teaching of the fine arts and contains 
a picture gallery. Room I. 2. Carlo Maratta, Madonna; 3. Rubens, Nymphs; 
4,5. Poussin, Landscapes; 21, 25. Jos. Vernet, Sea-pieces; 153. Giulio Romano, 
Copy of Raphael’s ‘Galatea’ (p. 196); 43. Guido Reni, Love, 49. Claude Lor- 
rain, 52. J. Vernet, Sea-pieces. In the cabinets are modern paintings and 
portraits of artists by themselves, including: 198. Mme Vigée-Lebrun and 214. 
Angelica Kauffmann. — Room Il. 57. Flemish School, Marriage of St. Cathe- 
Tine; 59. School of Titian, Vanity; 72. Raphael, St. Luke painting the Virgin; 
77. Guercino, Venus and Cupid; *78. Raphael, Child, a fragment of a fresco 
(c. 1512); 81. Ribera, St. Jerome. — Room III. 103. Guido Cagnacet, Lu- 
ctetia; 107. Veronese, Susanna; 116. Guido Reni, Bacchus and Ariadne; 122. 
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Albani, Madonna; 131. Sassoferrato, Madonna; 133. Guido Rent, Fortune; 
142. G. H. Harlow, Card. Wolsey; 211. After Van Dyck, James II as a child 
(pastel copy from the group of the children of Charles I). 

In the adjoining hall is the Biblioteca Sarti, bequeathed in 1877 by Ant. 
Sarti, the architect, to the municipality and rich in books on art. 

Some remains of the Forum Julium, or Forum of Cesar 
(p. 122), including part of its boundary wall of tufa and traver- 
tine, may be seen in the courtyard and cellar of No. 29, Via 
delle Marmorelle, parallel with the Via Bonella. On the right 
at the corner of the Via Bonella is the church of Sant’ Adriano 
(p. 115). We follow this street as far as the Via Alessandrina, 
which we take to the right. In the Via della Croce Bianca, 
on the left, are the so-called *Colonnacce, two enormous 
Corinthian columns standing close to a long wall. These are 
a relic of the portico of the Temple of Minerva, in the Forum 
of Domitian or of Nerva. In the attic between the columns 
is a low relief of Minerva, after an original of the school of 
Scopas. In the rich frieze of the entablature Minerva is 
seen teaching sewing, weaving, etc., and punishing Arachne. 
The temple, which lay to the N., was destroyed by Paul V 
who used its marbles to decorate the fountain of Acqua 
Paola (p. 197). No trace of the Forum of Vespasian, to the 
S. E., is visible. 

The Via Bonella ends in the Forum of Augustus (Pl. II, 17), 
once a large rectangular space enclosing the temple of Mars, 
flanked by the triumphal arches of Drusus and Germanicus 
and by two exedre. 

The TEMPLE or Mars ULTor (the Avenger), founded on May 12th, 2 B.cy 
was a peripteral Corinthian temple with a large pronaos and an apsidal cella, 
and contained the Roman standards surrendered by the Parthians in 20 B.c. 
All that now remains visible is a wall of peperino with a travertine cornice, and 
three fluted *Columns with graceful capitals, a favourite model for architects. 
It is approached through the Arco dei Pantani. On the right of the street may 
be seen one of the exedre with niches for the statues of military leaders; the 


other, with some foundations of the temple, including the cellz@ in which the 


military treasury was kept, is enclosed within the convent of the Sisters of 
the Assumption. 


Following the tramway-lines along the Via Alessandrina, 
to the left, we reach the Piazza del Foro Traiano, near the 
centre of the Forum of Trajan, called also the Forum of 
Ulpian from the emperor’s name M. Ulpius Trajanus, and 
built by Apollodorus of Damascus (111-114 a.p.). 


- This Forum was entered by a triumphal arch N.W. of the present Via del 
Priorato and formed a square broken by two large exedra. The Ulpian basilica, 
with two slightly smaller exedre, the library, and Trajan’s column with his 
temple beyond made up a monumental group which, in the opinion of ancient 
writers, was unequalled in the world. The remains of one of the great exedra 
may be seen at No. 6, Via Campo Carleo, or by passing, with permission, through 
the bakery at No. 33 Via Alessandrina. One of the smaller semicircular flanking 
recesses is now occupied by the Ristorante della Basilica Ulpiana; another was 
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art of the Palazzo Roccagidvine; its curving wall may be seen inside the entrance, 
ad its method of construction in a closed yard. 

Descendmg into the portion of the- square excavated in the time of Napoleon 
dm. 9-12) we may inspect the remains of the central section of the Ulpian Ba- 
lica, whose longer axis was perpendicular to the axis of the square. The 
idth of the basilica was 184 ft., and it had two rows of columns on either side, 
1ost of which have been moved. The ground is strewn with fragments of 
ecorations and of figures of barbarian prisoners. 

At the farther end of the square is *Trajan’s Column, 
till almost intact, dedicated to the emperor in 113 in memory 
£ his conquest of the Dacians. 

The column is 100 Roman feet (97 ft.) high, or, with the statue, 108} ft.; 
: is constructed of 18 drums of marble. A spiral stair of 185 steps ascends 
rithin to the summit of the Doric capital (apply to the Sopraintendenza dei Mo- 
umenti, 48 Piazza San Marco) on which stood the statue of Trajan, replaced 
n 1587 by a figure of St. Peter. The ashes of the emperor, who died in Cilicia 
n 117, were enclosed in a golden urn and placed in a vault below the column. 
‘round the shaft of the column winds a spiral frieze 650 ft. long and 3} ft. high, 
vith about 2500 figures illustrating the most notable exploits of the Dacian 
ampaigns (101-103 and 107-108). The carving is exquisitely wrought ina 
iaturalistic style, the largest of the figures being about 2 ft. high (the details 
nay be studied in the casts in the Lateran Museum, p. 138). An inscription 
1t the base states that the top of the column reached to the original ground- 
evel, thus giving an idea of the colossal excavations which were necessary for 
he construction of the Forum. The truth of this statement, though supported 
oy tradition, is not borne out by the recent excavations of Giac. Boni, who has 
ecently discovered the foundations of older buildings in the immediate environs. 

To obtain an adequate impression of the effect produced by this monument, 
t must be pictured as standing in a narrow courtyard, shut in by the temple 
yn the one hand, and by the basilica and the Greek and Latin libraries on the 
sther, so that the reliefs could be easily seen from their upper stories. ‘ 

On the N. side of the piazza are two domed churches of similar design. 
That on the left, Santa Maria di Loreto, by Ant. da Sangallo the Younger (1507), 
is surmounted by a curious *Lantern, and contains a beautiful statue of St. Su- 
sanna by F. Duquesnoy. The other, dedicated to the Nome di Maria, is by 
Dérizet (1738). 

We now retrace our steps along the Via Alessandrina, 
and cross the Via Cavour. On the right, reached by the 
Via in Miranda, is the church of Santi Cosma ¢ Damiano, 
formed in the 6th cent. from the Templum Sacre Urbis 
(p. 120) and incorporating also the little temple of Romulus 
Maxentius (p. 120). The apse was added by Felix IV, and 
the whole church rebuilt in 1632, when the pavement was 
raised so as to make it a two-storied building. — For the 


Forma Urbis, see p. 42. 

The interior is celebrated for its 6th cent. *Mosaics. On the triumphal 
archis the Lamb enthroned with the Gospel, and surrounded by seven candlesticks, 
four angels, and the symbols of the Evangelists; here also are two old men’s 
arms bearing crowns. In the apse, SS. Cosmas and Damian presented to Christ 
by St. Peter; on the right, St. Theodore; on the left, St. Felix IV (restored) 
presenting a model of the church; also, palms and the phoenix, the symbol 
of resurrection. Below, the Lamb on a mount from which four rivers (the 
Gospels) flow, and twelve other lambs (the Apostles) issuing from Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem. The attitudes of the figures and the flowing draperies suggest 


the classical tradition, 


e- 
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We return to the Via Alessandrina, turn (r.) along the 
Via del Tempio della Pace and thence (r.) into the Via del 
Colosseo. This street leads to the *Colosseum (Pl. II, 19), 
or Flavian Amphitheatre, the most stupendous monument of 
ancient Rome, the emblem throughout the ages of the majesty 
of the Eternal City. -Admission, see pp. 10, 11. 


History, The amphitheatre begun by Vespasian in 72 a.p. on the site of 
the lake in Nero’s gardens (p. 122), and finished by Titus in 80, took its original 
title from the family name of these two emperors. The inaugural festival lasted 
100 days, during which many gladiators and 5000 wild beasts were slaughtered. 
The arena was so arranged that it could be flooded for naval battles or nau- 
machizw. The circus was restored under Alexander Severus (c. 230), and in 
248 the thousandth anniversary of the founding of Rome was celebrated within 
its walls. The tradition that St. Ignatius of Antioch and other Christians were 
martyred in the arena is disputed by some of the historians of the primitive 
Church. Gladiatorial combats were suppressed in 405, and fights with wild 
beasts in 523. The damage wrought by the earthquake of 422 was probably 
repaired by Theodosius II and Valentinian III. The name Colosseum, first 
used in the 8th cent., was derived either from the enormous size of the building or 
from the proximity of the colossus of Nero (p. 127), which was shortly afterwards 
destroyed. The building suffered further damage from earthquakes in 1231 
and 1255 and was later converted into a stronghold by the Frangipani, from 
whom it passed to the Annibaldi. In 1312 the Colosseum was presented to the 
senate and people of Rome by the emperor Henry VII, and by the 15th cent. 
it had become a recognised quarry for building-material, the Palazzi di Venézia, 
della Cancelleria, and Farnese, and the Port of Ripetta being constructed of its 
travertine stone; later it was further despoiled to the advantage of St. Peter’s 
and the Palazzo Barberini. Benedict XIV, however, dedicated it (c. 1750) 
to the Passion of Jesus and pronounced it sanctified by the blood of the martyrs. 
The work of destruction ceased and Pius VII, Leo XII, Gregory XVI, and 
Pius IX undertook the work of restoration, erecting buttresses and other supports. 
It was finally separated from encumbering buildings by Guido Baccelli, and 
the interior substructures laid bare. 

__Exrerior. The elliptical amphitheatre is built of travertine outside, of 
brick and tufa within. The travertine blocks were originally fastened together 
by iron tenons; these were torn out in the middle ages, but their sockets are 
still visible. Despite the pillage of the centuries, the Colosseum preserves an 
aspect of indescribable grandeur, and the N.E. side appears almost undamaged, 
The mighty exterior wall which supports the complicated internal construction, 
has four stories, of which the three lower possess rows of arches adorned with 
half-columns of the three orders superimposed — Doric on the lowest story, 
Ionic and Corinthian above. The later fourth story (temp. Alexander Severus) 
without arches, is diversified by slender Corinthian pillars. Statues originally 
occupied the arches of the second and third stories. The exterior dimensions 
are: length, 186 yds.; breadth, 170 yds.; circumference 573 yds.; height, 159 ft. 
— The four main entrances give directly on the arena; of these that on 
the N.E. (between arches xxxvu1 and XXxXIx), unnumbered and without a 
cornice, is wider than the others; it led into a hall ornamented with stuccoes 
and reserved for the emperors. The other 80 arches, numbered with Roman 
numerals, led to the concentric vaulted corridors affording access to the stair- 
cases. Each spectator entered by the arch corresponding to the number on 
his ‘ticket, ascended the corresponding staircase, and entered the cavea, or 
Seating area, by one of 160 vomitoria. 

Inrerror. To allow for the sloping plan of the cavea the height of the 
concentric corridors diminishes towards the centre. The cavea was divided 
into three tiers; of these the lowest was reserved for the knights, the middle 
one for the wealthier citizens, the uppermost (summa) for the populace. A 
terrace above the colonnade of the third tier afforded standing room only. On 
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the top of the wall may be seen the holes into which fitted the poles supporting 
the velarium, or awning. It has been estimated that the building had room 
for 50,000 spectators. The podium, the platform immediately above the arena 
and protected by a high parapet, supported the imperial couch or. pulvinar, 
the rest of the podium being reserved for senators, pontiffs, Vestals, and other 
high dignitaries. 

Excavation has revealed the subterranean passages used for the arrange- 
ment of the spectacles, the dens of the wild beasts, and the space for the mecha- 
nism by which scenery and other apparatus were hoisted into the arena. 

Access to the upper stories is gained through the second arch on the right 
of the main entrance (adm., pp. 10, 11), whence we ascend a modern staircase. 
From the central of the three curving corridors of the first story we obtain an 
interesting idea of the construction of the building. Above the entrance on 
the side towards the Palatine another staircase ascends to the second and (1.) 
the third floors. From the latter a flight of steps mounts to a gallery from whose 
platform we command a magnificent *View of the city, in which the salient 
features are the Forum and the Amphitheatre itself, backed by the green slopes 
of the Palatine and the more distant whiteness of the Victor Emmanuel Mo- 
nument. The impression of disappointment felt by many travellers on first 
viewing the Colosseum and noting the disordered state of the arena, the tumbled 
blocks of marble, and the absence of many of the rows of seats in the cavea, is 
quickly dispelled by the imposing aspect of the monument from above. Though 
practically two-thirds of the original building have been removed, yet the mag- 
nificence of the amphitheatre seen from above more than justifies its widespread 
renown; and though the ascent is laborious, no visit to the Colosseum can be 
considered complete without the exploration of the upper stories. — The arena 
is open day and night, and the sight of the Colosseum by moonlight is of almost 
legendary fame; on the evenings of feast-days it is illuminated by Bengal lights. 


To the N.W. of the Colosseum are the remains of the 
large square base which once supported the Colossus of Nero, 
as god of the sun, by Zenodorus, a gilt bronze statue, c. 120 ft. 
high, removed hither from the atrium of the Domus Aurea 
(p. 122) with the aid of twelve pairs of elephants. — To 
the W., at the end of the Sacra Via, stand the ruins of the 
Meta Sudans, a marble-faced fountain erected by Domi- 
tian, and named from its resemblance to the turning-post 
(meta) of a chariot-race, which ‘sweated’ water through 
numerous small orifices and was surrounded by a circular 
‘pasin. Close by, at the beginning of the Via Triumphalis 
(Via San Gregorio), rises the triple *Areh of Constantine, 
erected in 315 a.pD. in honour of Constantine’s victory over 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra (p. 200). This arch, disinterred 
from the fortifications of the Frangipani in 1804, is made 
up of fragments from older monuments, skilfully arranged in 
an architectural framework and producing an impression of 
considerable power. 

The two large reliefs which adorn the inside of the central archway and the 
two above on the sides of the arch come from the frieze of a monument com- 
memorating Trajan’s victories over the Dacians. The statues of barbarians 
on the attic are from the same source. The eight medallions on the two fagades, 
depicting hunting-scenes and pastoral sacrifices, belonged to a monument of 


Domitian or Hadrian. The eight low reliefs let into the attic have been taken 
(like the three in the Pal. dei Conservatori, p. 40) from a monument to Marcus 
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Aurelius, and represent a sacrifice, orations to the army and to the people, and 
a triumphal entry into Rome. The small bas-reliefs of the frieze, and the vic- 
tories and captives at the base of the columns are of the period of Constantine. 


For the continuation of the Via San Gregorio (the Archxo- 
logical Park), see p. 145. 


XI. From the Colosseum to the Lateran 
and the Porta Maggiore 


From the S.E. side of the Colosseum we take the Via 
San Giovanni in Laterano (Pl. II, 22), on the left of which 
is *San Clemente (Pl. II, 22), the best preserved among the 
medieval basilicas of Rome, dedicated to the fourth pope, 
and consisting of two churches superimposed, standing on 
an antique foundation. 


The lower church, mentioned by St. Jerome in 392, was the scene of papal 
councils under Zosimus (417) and Symmachus (499). Restored in the 8th and 9th 
cent. it was destroyed in 1084 during the sack of Rome by the soldiers of Robert 
Guiscard. It was re-discovered in 1857 by Father Mullooly, prior of the adjoining 
convent of Irish Dominicans, and excavated in 1861. The upper church was 
begun in 1108 by Paschal II, who used the decorative marbles from the ruins 


of the old church. Restoration was undertaken by Sixtus V and Clement XI 
on the plans of Stef. Fontana. 


Exrerror. The principal door at the E. end (usually closed) is preceded 
by a porch. With the atrium, surrounded by a quadriporticus, it is one of 
the few complete examples of Byzantine art remaining in Rome. The lonely 
grass-grown courtyard encloses a little fountain shaded by oleanders. 

The usual entrance is the side door in the Via San Giovanni (Pl. A); if 
closed, ring at the principal door (PI. B). 

The typically basilican Interior has a nave and _ aisles 
separated by two rows of eight columns. The arrangement 
of the church furniture is likewise complete and characteristic: 
the Cosmatesque pavement, the two ambones, the candela- 
brum, the reading-desk, the *Screen of the choir and sanctuary 
with its transenne, marked with the monogram of John II 
(533-35), the choir raised above a confessio, the high altar 
with its tabernacle, the stalls of the clergy, and the bishop’s 
throne. The Nave, which contains a schola cantorum (Bl. C) 
from the lower church, has an 18th cent. ceiling, with the 
Triumph of St. Clement by Gius. Chiari. In the PRESBYTERY 
is the baldacchino supported by four columns of pavonazzetto. 
The 12th cent. mosaics above it are especially fine: on the 
triumphal arch, Christ and the symbols of the Evangelists; 
on the right, SS. Peter and Clement, with the boat and oars, 
Jeremiah, and Jerusalem; on the left, SS. Paul and Laurence, 
Isaiah, and Bethlehem. In the apse-vault, Crucifixion with 
twelve doves (the Apostles), St. Mary, and St. John; from 
the foot of the Cross springs a vine, encircling figures of 
St. John the Baptist, the Doctors of the Church, and other 
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saints, while the rivers of Paradise flow forth from the Cross, 
quenching the thirst of the faithful (represented by stags) 
and watering the pastures of the Christian flock. Below are 
the Lamb of God and twelve companions. On the apse- 
wall, Christ, the Virgin, and the Apostles. — In the RIGHT 
AISLE, 2nd chap. (Pl. E), Frescoes from the lives of the bro- 
thers SS. Cyril and Methodius, 
by Salv. Nobili (1886); tombs 
of Archbp. Giov. Fr. Brusati, 
by Luigi Capponi (1485), and 
*Card. Bart. MRoverella, by 
And. Bregno and Giov. Dalmata 
(1476); 3rd chap. (Pl. F), Sta- 
tue of St. John the Baptist by 
Sim. Ghini (15th cent.); tomb 
of Card. Venino (15th cent.), 
incorporating col- 
umns from the or- 
iginal tabernacle. 
— LeErtr AISLE, 
Chapel of the Pas- 
sion (Pl. G) con- 
taining frescoes by 
Masaccio (1417) 
and Masolino da 
Panicale: on the 
left entrance-pier, 
st. Christopher; 
on the face of the 
arch, Annuncia- 
tion; in the ar- 
chivolt, the Apos- 
tles; in the vault, 
Bt Mes the Evangelists 
; and Fathers of the 
Church; behind 
the altar, Crucifixion, by Masaccio; right wall, Life of St. 
Ambrose (much damaged); left wall, Life of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, partly by Masolino. 

From the Sacristy (Pl. H) we descend to the Lower 
Church (1 1. and gratuity; closed on Sun. and holidays), built 
above a Mithreum (2nd cent.), supposedly the residence of 
St. Clement confiscated and awarded to the priests of Mithras. 
Below this again are foundations of the Republican period. 
The staircase, on which are a statue of Mithras and miscellan- 
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eous fragments, descends to the frescoed NARTHEX. On the 
right are a Roman head (? 4th cent.); then the legend of St. 
Clement. It is related that a chapel was erected by angels 
at the bottom of the Black Sea over the martyr’s corpse, 
and that once a year the waters receded, allowing pilgrims 
to visit the shrine. A widow, having lost her child in the 
crowd, returned next year to find him miraculously preserved 
by the martyr in his chapel. Above are St. Clement and 
the donor of the fresco. On the left wall, Christ, surrounded 
by saints and angels, blessing according to the Greek form 
(rare in Rome), a 10th cent. fresco. Farther on, on the 
right, Translation of St. Cyril’s body from the Vatican to 
San Clemente (11th cent.).— The aisled church has a wide 
NAvE obstructed by the foundation piers of the upper church, 
and is divided by a supporting wall. Immediately to the 
left is a 10th cent. fresco of the Assumption of the Virgin 
surrounded by the Apostles, St. Vitus, and St. Leo IV (with 
square nimbus). In the adjacent angle, the Crucifixion, the 
Maries at the Tomb, the Descent into Hell, and the Mar- 
riage at Cana. On the right, Story of St. Alexis (11th cent.): 
the saint returns home unrecognised and lives for 17 years 
beneath a staircase (comp. p. 152); before dying he sends 
the story of his life to the Pope, and is thus recognised by 
his wife and father. Above, Christ amid angels and saints. 
Farther on, Story of Sisinius: the heathen Sisinius follows 
his Christian wife in secret, hoping thereby to capture the 
Pope, but he is smitten with a sudden blindness; below, 
Sisinius orders his servants to seize the Pope, but they, also 
struck blind, carry off a column instead (this fresco more 
probably depicts the building of the church, as is explained 
by the painted inscriptions, which are among the oldest 
examples of Italian writing). Above, St. Clement enthroned 
by SS. Peter, Linus, and Anacletus, his predecessors on the 
pontifical throne. — Ricut Atsiz. In aniche, Byzantine Ma- 
donna (5th or 6th cent.); female saints with the crown of 
martyrdom; and a beardless Christ. The frescoes, much 
damaged, probably depict the Council of Zosimus, the Story 
of Tobias, and the Martyrdom of St. Catherine. At the end, 
a Byzantine figure of Christ (7th or 8th cent.). — LEFT 
AISLE, At the end, frescoes of uncertain subjects, and 
remains of a tomb, perhaps that of St. Cyril, the apostle 
of the Slavs. 

Beneath the apse we descend to the earlier constructions, 
Immediately on the right are the remains of what was perhaps 
the Republican Mint (2nd cent, B.c.); then two rooms of 
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Imperial date, with stucco ceiling-ornaments, perhaps part 
of the House of St. Clement; next is the Mithreum, with 
a cippus in the centre showing Mithras, in his Phrygian cap, 
sacrificing a bull to the sun; the vault imitates the roof 


of a cavern. 

The Via dei Querceti and (1.) the Via dei Santi Quattro 
lead hence to the church of the Santi Quattro Coronati (eal 
III, 22), a remarkable castellated building of the middle ages. 


The original 4th or 5th cent. foundation was destroyed by the Norman 
soldiery in 1084, and the present church was erected on asmaller scale in 1111 
by Paschal II. It was restored in 1914. Its dedication recalls the tradition 
of five Pannonian sculptors who refused to make a statue of A®sculapius, and 
of four soldiers (the Coronati; SS. Severus, Severinus, Carpophorus, and Vic- 
torinus) who refused to worship it when finished by other hands. 

A small grass-grown court (the 5th cent. atrium) precedes the first portico; 
beyond it, passing beneath the squat campanile, we reach the second court, 
once part of the nave, whose columns have survived. On the right of the first 
court is the CHAPEL oF St. SYLVESTER (gratuity to the sacristan), belonging 
to the sculptors (scalpellini) of Rome, who consider the five sculptor-martyrs 
as their patrons. It was restored in 1248, and contains pseudo-Byzantine 
frescoes of the same date, illustrating the legend of Constantine. 

The aisled INTERIOR has a disproportionately wide apse and a matroneum, 
or women’s gallery. The pavement is of 13th cent. Cosmati work. On the 
W. wall and that of the S. aisle are 14th cent. frescoes; and against a pillar 
on the left is a beautiful 15th cent. tabernacle. The apse is decorated with 
baroque frescoes by Giov. da San Giovanni (1630), depicting the history of the 
Quattro Coronati and the glory of all saints. The tomb of the four martyrs 
is in the crypt. — From the N. aisle we enter the delightful Cloister of the early 
13th century. 

The Via di San Giovanni ends at the Piazza di San Gio- 
vanni in Laterano (Pl. III, 25), round which are assembled 
some of the most important monuments in Christian history. 
Some new buildings have been erected at the corner of the 
Via Merulana (1.), but the rest of the square preserves its 


ancient aspect. 

Near the centre is a red granite OpELIsk, erected by Thothmes IV in front 
of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis (15th cent. B.c.), and brought to Rome 
by Constantius II (357 a.p.) to adorn the Circus Maximus, where it was discovered 
in three pieces in 1587. It was set up on its present site in 1588. It is the largest 
obelisk in existence (105 ft. high, 154 ft. with the pedestal), though 3 ft. had 
to be sawn off during its reconstruction. 

In the S.W. corner of the piazza is the *Baptistery of 
St. John (Pl. III, 25), an octagonal building of the time of 
Constantine (324), though not, as legend states, the scene of 
his baptism as the first Christian emperor (337). It was the 
model for all the baptisteries of later days, and was restored 
by Adrian III in 884. The 16th cent. decorations were added 


by Urban VIII. 

The eight columns of porphyry within were erected by Sixtus III (c. 435); 
they support eight others of white marble on which rests the cupola. In the 
centre isjthe green basalt Font. The scenes from the life of St. John the Baptist, 
on the sides of the cupola, are by And. Sacchi. The chapels are shown by the 
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sacristan (gratuity), On the right: CHAPEL or Sr. JoHN THE Baptist. The 
bronze door, which resounds musically when opened, was the gift of the martyred 
pope, St. Hilary (c. 465). The statue of St. John, by Valadier (1772), is copied 
from an ariginal later than Donatello,—The CuHapry or SS. SECUNDA AND 
Rurina (or SS. Cyprian and Justina) occupied the original narthex, altered 
to its present form in 1154. Over the door is a relief of the Crucifixion, after 
And. Bregno (1492); in the left-hand apse is a beautiful 5th cent. mosaic. — 
The Cuapet or St. VENANTIUS (640) contains 7th cent. mosaics. — The CHAPEL 
or St. JoHN THE EvANGELIst, with bronze doors of 1196, is decorated with a 
vault-mosaic of symbolic birds. The altar is adorned with alabaster columns. 
On the left, L. Capponi, St. Leo praying to St. John. —In the courtyard is a 
statue of the Christian Workman, by Ann. Monti (1904). 


The church of **St. John Lateran (San Giovanni in La- 
tevano; Pl. Ili, 25), the cathedral of Rome and of the world 
(“ omnium urbis et orbis Ecclesiarum Mater et Caput ’’), was 
until 1870 the scene of the coronation of the Popes, and its 
chapter still takes precedence of that of St. Peter’s. 


This celebrated basilica was originally perhaps merely a transformation 
of part of a mansion belonging to the family of Plautius Lateranus, who was 
implicated in the conspiracy of Piso and deprived of his property and put to 
death by Nero. Later the property was part of the marriage-portion brought 
by Fausta to Constantine, who presented it to Pope Melchiades (312) for the 
express purpose of erecting a church for the see of Rome. The original five- 
aisled church was dedicated to the Redeemer, and later to SS. John the Baptist 
and John the Evangelist. Partly ruined by the Vandals, it was restored by 
St. Leo (5th cent.) and Adrian I (7th cent.), and, after the earthquake of 896, 
by Sergius III (905). Nicholas IV (13th cent.) so enlarged and beautified the 
building that it was reckoned the wonder of the age and a fitting symbol of papal 
grandeur; and it was this church that Dante described with admiration at the 
jubilee of 1300. It was destroyed by fire in 1308, rebuilt by Clement V, and 
decorated by Giotto, and again burned soon after. Under Urban V and Gre- 
gory XI it was entirely rebuilt by the Sienese, Giov. di Stefano (1369-89); and 
Martin V, Eugenius IV, and most of their successors added to its splendour. 
Innocent X (c. 1650) commissioned Borromini to rebuild the church yet again, 
and Clement XII added the facade in 1734. The ancient apse was entirely 
reconstructed in 1875-85 and the mosaics reset after the original designs. — The 
basilica has been the seat of five General Councils (1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, 1512). 

Exterior. The principal or E. Front, overlooking the Piazza della Porta 
San Giovanni, is a plain and dignified composition by Aless. Galilet (1734-36), 
consisting of a two-storied portico surmounted by an attic with 16 statues 
(20 ft. high) of Christ with the Apostles and saints. Five doorways admit to 
the Atrium, and five corresponding doors lead thence into the nave. The door on 
the extreme right is the Porta Santa (Pl. 1), opened only in jubilee years (every 
25 years; 1925, etc.). The bronze central doors were brought from the Curia 
(p. 115); on the left is a statue of Constantine, from his Baths on the Quirinal 
(p. 85). The N. Fronr, another portico of two tiers, is by Dom. Fontana (1586). 
Beneath it, on the left, is a statue of Henri IV of France, by Nicolas Cordier 


(c. 1610), in gratitude for his gifts to the chapter. The two towers behind date 
from the time of Pius IV (1560). 


Interior, The austere and dignified NavE, with two aisles on 
either side, is well seen from the main entrance; but the effect 
is perhaps even more striking when it is approached through 
the wide N. transept, as the whole length of the church 
(426 ft.) is gradually unfolded. In the niches of the massive 
piers are colossal baroque statues of Apostles, by pupils of 
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Bernini; above them, stuccoes designed by Algardi, represent- 
ing scenes from the Old (l.) and New Testament (r.). Higher 
still are 18th cent. paintings of prophets and the rich ceiling 
by Giac. della Porta. The marble pavement is of Cosmatesque 
design. — Rieut Arstes (N.). On the nave piers: SBoni- 
face VIII proclaiming the Jubilee of 1300 (Pl. 8), fresco at- 
tributed to Giotto; cenotaph of Sylvester II (1909; Pl. 7); 
tomb of Alexander III (PI. 6), the pope of the Lombard 
League; tomb of Sergius IV (1013; Pl. 5); tomb of Card. 
Ranuccio Farnese (Pl. 4), by Vignola. In the outer aisle: 
tomb of Paolo Mellini (1527), in the embrasure of the Porta 
Santa (Pl. 1). The CappErra Torionia (PI. 2), richly de- 
corated by Raimondi (1850), is closed by a fine iron balustrade, 
and has an altar-piece (Descent from the Cross) by Tenerant. 
CAPPELLA Massimi (Pl. 3): over the window-screen outside, 
a fragment of the original altar with a statuette of St. James, 
ascribed to And. Bregno; in the aisle, tombs of Card. Casati 
(1287), by the Cosmati, and of Card. Ant. Martinez (1447), 
by Filarete and Isaia da Pisa). —Lzrr Aisves (S.). High 
up, at the beginning of the outer aisle (Pl. 9), is a sarcophagus 
with a recumbent figure of Riccardo degli Annibaldi (1276), 
probably by Avrnolfo di Cambio. The CappELLA CORSINI 
(Pl. 10), a graceful 18th cent. structure by Aless. Galilet, 
contains above its altar a mosaic copy of Guido Reni’s painting 
(p. 89) of St. Andrea Corsini; on the left, tomb of Clement XII 
(1740), and in the vault below, a Pieta by Ant. Montauti. In 
the aisle, tombs of the Cardinals Gerardo da Parma (1302) and 
Caracciolo (1280); at the end, baroque monument to Card. 
Casanata (1700), founder of the Biblioteca Casanatense (p. 57). 

The TRANSEPTS were built under Clement VIII (1595-1605) 
by Giac. della Porta, who likewise painted the manneristic 
frescoes of the conversion of Constantine, his gift to the 
Pope, and the building of the Basilica. In the central space 
is the Papal Altay, reconstructed by Pius IX, containing 
many relics, including the heads of SS. Peter and Paul, and 
St. Peter’s stone altar-table. Above it is the Gothic *Baldac- 
chino (1306), frescoed by Barnaba da Siena. In the enclosure 
in front of the confessio is the *Tomb of Martin V, with an 
admirable slab by Sim. Ghini. —In the right transept are 
the great organ, supported by two large columns of giallo 
antico, and the tomb of Innocent III (d. 1216), by Gius. 
Lucchetti (1891), erected when Leo XIII brought the ashes 
of his great predecessor from Pertgia. — In the left transept 
is the tomb of Leo XIII (Pl. 19), by Giulio Tadolimt (1907), 
to which the body-of the pope was transferred in Oct. 1924. 
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At the end is the Altar of the Holy Sacrament, by Pietro 
Paolo Olivieri (temp. Clement VIII), flanked by four antique 
columns made of bronze taken from Etruscan tombs. On 
the right is the CAPPELLA DEL Coro, with fine stalls. 


The ApsE was reconstructed, at the expense of Leo XIII, by Virginio and 
Fr. Vespignani (1885). The fine mosaics are a resetting of the originals designed 
by Jac. Torriti and 
Iacopo da Camerino 
(1288-94) from an an- 
tique model. Beneath 
the Head of Christ 
(an older mosaic fab- 
led to have appeared 
miraculously at the 
consecration of the 
church) the Dove de- 
scends upon the be- 
jewelled Cross. From 
the hill on which it 
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stands four rivers flow to quench the thirst of the faithful. Below are (1.) the 
Virgin with Nicholas IV and SS. Peter and Paul, and (r.) SS. John the Baptist, 
John the Evangelist, and Andrew; the figures of St. Francis of Assisi (1.) and 
St. Anthony of Padua (t.) were added by Nicholas IV. At their feet flows the 
Jordan. At the end of the row of Apostles between the windows are the por- 
traits of Torriti and Camerino. 

The doorway beneath Leo XIII’s tomb (p. 133) admits to the AmsBut- 
ATORY, in which are relics of the old basilica and the tombs of And. Sacchi, 
Gius. Cesari, and other painters. On the left is the Oxp SACRISTY, with an 
Annunciation by Marcello Venusti after a supposed design by Michael Angelo. 
—In the last chapel of the left aisle (apply to the sacristan) is the entrance 
to the *CLoIsTER, the masterpiece of Jac. and Petro Vassalletto (1222-30), a ma- 
gnificent example of Cosmatesque art (comp. p. 214). The little columns, some 
plain and some twisted, are adorned with mosaics. Many fragments of the 
ancient basilica haye been placed against or built into the exterior walls. 


Adjoining the church is the Lateran (Palazzo del Laterano; 
Pl. III, 25), the palace of the Popes before their secession to 
Avignon. The palace as it now stands was never used as a 
residence, for the original building was burned down in 1308 
and completely reconstructed by Dom. Fontana in 1568. 
It enjoys, like the Vatican and the papal villa at Castel 
Gandolfo, the privilege of exterritoriality. At present it 
contains the *Lateran Museum (Museum Gregorianum La- 
teranense), founded in 1843 by Gregory XVI to house the 
discoveries from excavations and the surplus of the Vatican 
museum. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 

The ground floor is occupied by the Museo Profano, or 
collection of antiques, which was rearranged in 1920. The 
director, Prof. Comm. Orazio Marucchi, has published a guide 
(1920). We cross the courtyard to the farther left-hand 
corner to reach — 

Room I. 45. Two Boxers, a high relief of the time of 
Trajan; 53. Child, perhaps the young Asculapius entrusted 
to the care of Trygon, an eclectic relief from a fountain. 
41. Imperial escort before a temple, a remarkable relief found 
in two parts. The other section (here replaced by a cast) 
is in the Museo Nazionale (p. 96). A head has been restored 
by Thorwaldsen to represent Trajan, with dubious justification; 
the temple is perhaps that of Venus and Rome on the Sacra 
Via (p. 122). 37. Nymph feeding an infant satyr, from a 
Hellenistic original. 

Room II contains architectural fragments: 89, 174, and 
126, perhaps from Trajan’s Forum. 

‘Room III, 240, Antinous as the god Vertumnus (head 
Modern); 244. Altar of Lucrion, dedicated to Hercules. 

Room IV. 256. Germanicus or Drusus the Younger, 
son of Tiberius, as a hero; 296. Cinerary urn from the Via 
Appia, with a cock-fight watched by two children. In the 
centre is a fine basin of African marble. 
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Room V. 342. Altar, discovered in 1920 at the Conver- 
tendi near the Vatican, with a memorial dedication to an 
initiate of the Phrygian cult of the Magna Mater; 343. 
Mithraic group from the Scala Santa; 344. Colossal basalt 
stag, which bore a human face, probably that of Diana; 332, 
334. Herme of a Faun and a Dryad, of Hellenistic inspiration. 

Room VI. Statues of the Julian and Claudian families 
from the theatre of Care (p. 223); 350. Colossus of Tiberius 
with the civic crown; 351. Octavia the Younger, daughter 
of Claudius; 352. Claudius Cesar as Jupiter; 354. Drusus 
the Elder or Germanicus; 562. Drusilla (?), daughter of 
Germanicus and sister of Caligula (head from another statue); 
361. Fragment of a relief, probably from the throne of the 
monument to Claudius, and decorated with figures symbolical 
of the Etruscan cities (of the original twelve, Tarquinii, 
Vulci, and Vetulonia remain); 368. Altar of Manlius, with 
the sacrifice of a bull; 345, 355. Silenus sleeping, two orna- 
ments from a fountain in a theatre. 

*Room VII. *383. Sophocles, a marble statue from Ter- 
racina, with admirable drapery, probably a Roman copy of 
the statue ordered by Lycurgus from Cephisodotus and Ti- 
marchus, son of Praxiteles. — *379. Marsyas, marble copy of 
a bronze by Myron which formed part of a group placed 
in 460 B.c. at the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis. The 
group represented Athene flinging aside the double flute of 
Marsyas who stoops to pick it up. — *389 (in the centre). 
Triangular tripod-base with a chorus of dancers and satyrs, 
an Attic original (4th cent. B.c.) found near the Temple of 
Saturn (p. 116) in 1844. On the walls: 388. Small relief 
(Ist cent. B.c.) of the Comic Muse inspiring Menander; *371. 
Medea attempting to rejuvenate a ram so as to induce the 
daughters of Pelias to kill their father, a choregic relief in 
the Phidian style, one of a series of three relating to the 
dramatic competitions at Athens. The best copy of the 
second (Orpheus and Eurydice) is in the Naples Museum; 
the third (Hercules, Theseus, and Pirithous) is in the Museo 
Torlonia. — 372. Rape of Helen, a Greek relief; 374. Farewell 
scene, a funerary relief of the latest Hellenistic period; 375. 
Copy of the Resting Satyr of Praxiteles. 

Room VIII (2nd cent. a.p.). Remains of the tomb of 
the Haterii, found at the third milestone outside the Porta 
Maggiore; the two portraits, near the door, are fine examples 
of Roman funerary sculpture; 413. Dead body lying in state, 
surrounded by relatives and mourners; 418. Fragment 
showing a part of the Sacra Via as far as the Colosseum, of 
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great topographical importance; 416. Relief of the building 
of a mausoleum; 396. Mercury, Pluto, Proserpine, and 
Ceres (2). 

Room IX. In the centre, Mosaic of an unswept floor 
(asaroton), from the triclinium of a house on the Aventine, 
showing the remains of a banquet. It is signed ‘ Heraclitus’ 
and may be a copy of a celebrated work by Sosus of Per- 
gamum. By the windows, Herme; 495. Roman matron; 456. 
Statuette of Priapus. 

Room X. In the centre, Colossus of Neptune, after 
Lysippus; 569. Remains of a large circular monument; 
506. Copy of a Greek head of the early 5th cent. B.c. (a 
replica of the whole statue is in the Museo Nazionale delle 
Terme, p. 96); 507. Head of a Diadochus, perhaps De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Room XI. 674. Diana of the Ephesians. — Sarcophagi 
of which the best are from the tombs on the Via Latina 
(p. 206); on the first, Bacchus and Ariadne; on the second, 
Adonis and (on the cover, which comes from another tomb) 
Gedipus; on the third, Hippolytus and Phedra. On the 
central sarcophagus, Triumph of Bacchus. 

Room XII. 730. Altar of Piety, from Veii, adorned with 
garlands, cithare, and the attributes of Vulcan; 703, 709. 
Sarcophagj, from a vineyard on the Viminal, with the story 
of Orestes and the Slaughter of the Niobids. 

Room XIII. 743. Relief of Orestes and Pylades in 
Tauris; 728-733. Broken statues of porphyry (the first 
unfinished), good examples of sculpture in this difficult ma- 
terial, which was fashionable under the later emperors. 

Room XIV. 804. Colossus of a Dacian, of the time of 
Trajan, found in 184] in the Via dei Coronari, on the site 
of a sculptor’s studio of Imperial days. 

Rooms XV, XVI. Discoveries from Ostia: 914. Niche 
in mosaic, representing Sylvanus, in a style unusual in pagan 
times; 941. Venus, bronze statuette in the style of Alexandria. 
— 978. Atys, the companion of Cybele, in languorous Oriental 
pose, dedicated by C. Cartilius Euplus (temp. Hadrian); 952, 
954, 956. Paintings from tombs on the Ostia-Laurentum 
road, depicting the Rape of Proserpine, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, and a scene from a tragedy. 

The Christian Museum is entered through the corridor on the left of the 
main entrance. It was founded in 1854 and arranged by P, Marchi and G. B. 
De Rossi. Adm. as to the preceding museum. 

VESTIBULE. Copy of a Chinese Christian inscription of the 8th century. 


We mount a few steps; on the left, 103, 105. Statues of the Good Shepherd; 
*104. Sarcophagus of a great Roman family (early 5th cent.), with the Miracles 


Q 
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of Jesus and other scriptural scenes; 111. Sarcophagus, with the Crossing of 
the Red Sea. —Srarrcase, 119, 135. Sarcophagi with the story of Jonah 
and New Testament scenes. —ist LANpinc, Sarcophagi, of which the best 
are 150, 181, 183 A, 174, 164, and 171.—2np Lanpinc, 223. Seated statue 
of St. Hippolytus; only the seat is ancient (early 4th cent); on the left arm is 
a list, in Greek, of the saint’s works, on the right a paschal calendar. Above, 
two mosaics from the Cemetery of St. Cyriac on the Via Tiburtina. The GaL- 
LERIES (to the left) contain an early Christian lapidary collection, classified by 
De Rossi, among which are: (1.) the inscription of St. Abercius of Hieropolis in 
Pkrygia (217 a.p.); above the door (r.), inscriptions in honour of Quirinus, 
the governor of Syria who took the census at the time of the birth of Christ; 
farther on, inscriptions of the time of St. Damasus (366-384); at the end, Jewish 
iascriptions. — On the right at the top of the stairs is the Mosaic Room, contain- 
ing the great *Mosaic from the Baths of Caracalla (late 4th cent.), which represents 
20 full-length figures of athletes and 26 busts. The drawings on the wall show 
the original arrangement. — The PicrureE GALLERY, beyond, contains ancient 
frescoes and paintings of minor interest, an old mosaic, and a collection of modern 
paintings presented by Leo XIII. Another room contains a complete collection 
of Casts from Trajan’s column. 


In the Piazza della Porta San Giovanni is the building 
(by Fontana, 1589) which encloses the Seala Santa (Pl. III, 25), 
said to be the staircase, brought from the House of Pilate 
at Jerusalem, that Christ descended after his condemnation. 


The 28 Tyrian marble steps are protected by boards, and may be mounted 
only by worshippers on their knees. In the vestibule is a statue of Pius IX, and, 
at the foot of the stair, the Kiss of Judas and Ecce Homo, by Iacometti. The 
Scala Santa, as well as the two side stairs, by which pilgrims descend, leads to 
the Chapel of St. Laurence or Saneta Sanctorum, a Cosmatesque work of 1278. 
This was the private chapel of the old Lateran Palace and contains a mosaic 
of Christ, and a very ancient painting of Christ on wood (6th or 7th cent.), one 
of the paintings ascribed to St. Luke. The chapel is never open to the public, 
but may be seen through the gratings. - 

To the E. of the Scala Santa is the TRIBUNE erected by Benedict XIV (1743) 
and decorated with the remains of the mosaic from the Tyviclinium of Leo III, 
the chief banqueting-hall of the old Lateran. In the centre, Christ sending 
forth the Apostles to preach the Gospel; on the left, Christ giving the keys to 
St. Sylvester and the labarum, or standard of the Cross, to Constantine; on the 


tight, St. Peter giving the papal stole to Leo III and the banner of Christianity 
to Charlemagne. 


The Porta San Giovanni (Pl. III, 28), built in 1574 by 
Giac. della Porta, superseded the ancient Porta Asinaria (now 
closed), adjoining on the W. 

Turning to the left along the tree-lined Piazza Santa 
Croce (Pl. III, 28), we soon reach Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 
(Pl. I, IIT, 31), one of the ‘seven churches’ of Rome (p. 18). 


Founded, it is said, by Constantine, to enshrine the relics of the True Cross 
found in Jerusalem by St. Helena, his mother, the church was formerly called 
the Basilica Heleniana, or sometimes Sessoriana, from its proximity to the pa- 
Jace known as the Sessorium. After many alterations it was completely mod- 
ernised by Benedict XIV in 1743-4, when the baroque fagade, by P. Passa- 
lacqua and Dom. Gregorini, was added. The campanile, however, dates from 1196. 

The Interior is of the usual Roman baroque type, with nave and aisles sep- 
arated by Corinthian columns, and a mosaic pavement. Near the door is the 
epitaph of Benedict VII (d. 983), who is buried here. The vault-painting, the 
Apparition of the Cross, is by Corrado Giaquinto (18th cent.). The basalt tomb. 
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beneath the altar encloses the remains of SS. Cesarius and Anastasius. In 
the apse is a fresco of the Invention of the Cross, by Antoniazzo Romano, and, 
in the centre of the tribune, the tomb of Card. Quifiones (1536), by Zac. Sansovino. 
— A stairway at the end of the N, aisle descends to the Lower CuurRcu, on the 
right of which is the Chapel of St. Helena (ladies admitted only on March 20th), 
containing a statue of the saint, originally a figure of Juno resembling the Bar- 
berini statue in the Vatican. The vault- -mosaic was restored and enlarged by 
Bald. Peruzzi, who completed the original design, attributed. to Melozzo, re- 
presenting Christ and the Evangelists, SS. Peter and Paul, St. Sylvester (who 
died here at mass), St. Helena, and Card. Carvajal. 

On the right of the church are ruins, perhaps of the 
nympheum of the Sessovium (p. 138); on the left, the re- 
mains of the AMPHITHEATRUM CaSsTRENSE (Pl. III, 28), a 
brick construction of Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus, 
erected for the amusement of the Pretorian Guard, and 
incorporated with the town-wall by Honorius. These are 
best seen from the outside. — To the N., on the left of the 
huge Caserma Umberto Primo, is the picturesque Porta Mag- 
giore (Pl. II, 28), formed by the archways carrying the Aqua 
Claudia and the lower Anio Novus over the Via Labicana 
and Via Prenestina. The arches were included in the Aure- 


lian wall and were restored by Honorius in 405. 

The Aqua Claudia, 414 m. long, and the Anio Novus, 58 m. long, were both 
built by Claudius (52 a.p.) and restored by Vespasian (71) and Titus (81). — 
The Via Labicana (now Casilina) leads S.E. from the gate, the Via Pranestina 
due E. Between them, almost against the gate, is the curious Tomb of the 
Baker (M. Virgilius Eurysaces, a public contractor, and his wife Atinia), dis- 
covered in 1838. This somewhat pretentious monument, entirely of travertine, 
dates from the end of the Republic. The circular openings represent the mouths 
of a baker’s oven, and above is a frieze illustrating the stages of bread-making. 
— A few paces from the gate is the entrance to the *Basilica di Porta Maggiore 
(open on Thurs. and Sun., see pp. 10, 11; on other days apply at the Museo 
delle Terme, p. 96), unearthed in 1916. A modern staircase beneath the Naples 
railway admits to the admirable building of the 1st cent. a.p., in perfect pre- 
servation, whose ceiling and walls are covered with exquisite stuccoes representing 
landscapes, mythological subjects, scenes of child life, etc. The principal design 
of the apse is believed to depict the Death of Sappho. It is surmised that the 
building was used by a mystical sect, perhaps the Pythagoreans. 

Within the Porta Maggiore, alongside the Via Statilia, are some imposing 
tches of the Claudian Aqueduct, which are continued across the garden of the 
Villa Wolkonsky (P\. II, 28). : 

Following the Via di Porta Maggiore and (r.) the Via . 
Pietro Micca we reach the Temple of Minerva Mediea (PI. II, 
29), which may be seen from the railway as it approaches 
the Términi station. This is the picturesque ruin of a large 
ten-sided hall, probably the nymphzum of the gardens of 
Licinius, built by Gallienus (c. 260 a.p.), and owing its name 
to the discovery within it of a statue of Minerva bearing a 
serpent, which probably occupied one of the nine niches round 
its walls. The cupola, which collapsed in 1828, served as 
model for many modern classical buildings. — About 5 min. 


farther on is the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (p. 110). 
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XII. The Palatine 


Admission, see pp. 10, 11. The principal EnrraNce is from the Forum, 
beside the church of Santa Maria Antiqua (p. 118). Another approach leads 
from the Arch of Titus (p. 121). 


The PavaTIneE (Pl. II, III, 16-19; 164 ft. above the sea, 
131 ft. above the Forum), which has preserved older relics 
of the city than any other of the seven historic hills, rises 
to the S. of the Forum. In shape it is an irregular square 
or trapezium, c. 1900 yds. in circuit. Apart from the arch- 
zological interest.of its massive ruins, the Palatine attracts 
by the picturesque variety it offers to the visitor, with relics 
of the past interspersed amid luxuriant vegetation skilfully 
disposed. On every side it commands views of remarkable 
beauty, especially at sunset. 


The hill was formerly regarded as comprising three summits: the Palatium 
properly so-called, on the S., the Germalus, on the N., and the Velia, the saddle 
shaped ridge connecting it with the Esquiline. The name Palatium is probably 
derived from Pales, goddess of shepherds, whose festival on April 21st., known 
as the Palilia, came to be regarded as celebrating the Foundation of Rome in 
c. 753 or 754 B.c. Modern research, however, has established that the first 
colonies must have settled there at least two centuries before that date. The 
early history of the Palatine is the history of Rome. Here are the dwellings 
of Evander and Faustulus, and here was founded Roma Quadrata, the primitive 
city. Before the beginning of the Empire the hill was occupied by private 
citizens such as Cicero, and Cicero’s adversary, the tribune Clodius. Augustus was 
born there. Later, however, it was almost exclusively occupied by the palaces 
of the Roman emperors, although, after Nero’s time, they seldom lived there 
but preferred vaster abodes. The Palatine remained a shrine of patriotic mem- 
ories, but in course of time, after its buildings had been wrecked and devastated 
by invading barbarians, the Frangipani and other noble families erected their 
castles on the ruins. In the 16th cent. a large portion of the hill was laid out 
as a villa (Orti Farnesiani) for the Farnese, and the earliest excavations were 
then made. In 1860 the gardens were bought by Napoleon III, who encouraged 
the work of research, and after 1870, when the hill was acquired by the Italian 
Government, systematic excavation was continued under Pietro Rosa. This 
work was resumed in 1893, when buildings dating from the time of Sept. Se- 
verus and the hills to the N. and W. were laid bare. More recently Giacomo 
Boni has brought to light the most ancient ruins, near the centre of the hill, 
and the magnificent remains of the palaces of Tiberius, Nero, and the Flavian 

- emperors, which had been erected above them. 


The following description begins at the entrance from the 
Forum, whence a sloping approach, dating from antiquity, 
ascends to the hill, which, on this side, has been artificially 
made perpendicular. We turn to the left and, ascending 
the Clivus Victorie, on which the Porta Romana, the river- 
gate of the primitive city, is believed to have stood, pass 
below the great brick substructures of the imperial palace, 
now recognized as dating from the time of the Antonines. 
These were considered, at one time, to have been part of the 
Palace of Caligula, whence that mad emperor proposed to 
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throw a bridge over the Forum to enable him to visit in pri- 
vate the temple of the Dioscuri (p. 117). 

Scratched on the stones of the road may be observed diagrams or ‘ boards *® 
to be used in playing games; and in the dark underground chambers are mosaics 
and stucco-work. In one of the chambers (locked; apply to the keeper) is a 
representation of rope-dancers and other interesting graffiti. 

A stairway on the right mounts to the terrace of the Orti 
Farnesiani, upon which stands the casino of the 16th cent. 
villa. The picturesque nympheum is set in the midst of 
antique subterranean chambers. This was the site of the 
Viridarium of Alex. Severus, represented in the 16th cent. 
by the Farnese Botanical Gardens and at the present day 
by the classic flora, which Boni has used to beautify the ruins 
of the Palatine as well as those of the Forum. The highest 
terrace, rectangular in form, is believed to be the site of the 
Domus Tiberiana (p. 142). 


From this point there is a view of the Forum to the N.E., of the Via San 
Teodoro to the N.W., and of the Circus Maximus to the S.W., whilst the Aventine 
faces the spectator. As not a vestige of the imperial palace remains above 
ground, it is difficult to determine its contour or its date. A parterre encircling 
an ancient palm-tree reproduces the plan of the labyrinth in the Palace of Hadrian. 


A short flight of steps at the S. end of the terrace descends 
to a lower floor. The substructures of the terrace bear traces, 
in the form of interesting graffiti, of their occupation by sol- 
diers. Opposite are the remains of the little archaic temple 
of the Magna Mater (Cybele), built in 191 8.c., shortly after 
the Second Punic War, and restored by Augustus and by 


Pertinax. 

The site of the cella is covered by a thicket of ilex, and sculptured fragments 
lie around. — To the S. are remains of very early structures, including a few 
steps of the Staircase of Cacus and the ruins of private houses of different dates 
and of buildings of tufa. Possibly this was the site of the House of Romulus 
which was carefully preserved until the late Empire. 


We descend on the right to the so-called House of Livia 
(modern roof), the most perfectly preserved antiquity on the 
Palatine. It is, however, still a moot point whether the house 
belonged to Livia, wife of Augustus, to the Emperor himself, 


or to Germanicus. 

The entrance is at the W. corner. In its plan and in the elegance of its 
mural decorations, the house is typical of the home of a wealthy citizen of the 
Augustan period. Off the square Atrium, in which stands an altar, the Tri- 
clinium opens on the right, adjoined by the kitchen. The triclinium is decor- 
ated with great taste with paintings of still life. The realistic treatment of 
the glass vases should be noted. Behind are three apartments, that in the 
centre being the Tablinum. The decorations here, in the so-called second 
Pompeian style (see p. 322), reproduce an elaborate architectural scheme carried 
out in costly coloured marbles with ornaments of gilded metal. The wall- 
painting on the right depicts Mercury rescuing Io, who is guarded by Argus, 
that on the left (now obliterated) Polyphemus and Galatea. Along the frieze 
are imitations of easel-pictures of toilet scenes, Of the side-rooms, or Ala, 
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that on the left is lined with imitation marble, that on the right has a yellow 
frieze, depicting with great delicacy small landscapes and scenes, in the Alex- 
vandrine manner. Beneath are rich festoons of fruit and foliage. Behind are 
the private apartments including several small rooms. 


To the right of the House of Livia we enter the Crypto- 
porticus, a long, vaulted passage connecting the various 
portions of the imperial palaces. It runs under the S. facade 
of the Palace of Tiberius, and a branch to the right leads 
to the Palace of the Flavians. Farther on stairs on the left 
ascend to the Palace of Tiberius. There is some fine stucco- 
work in the vaulting. At the end we turn to the right and 
enter the Avea Palatina, a kind of square overlooked by the 
Palace of the Flavians, formerly known as the Domus Au- 
gustana. This space was specially planned by Domitian, who 
erected a monumental entrance, possibly a triumphal arch, 
traces of which still lie on the side facing the Forum, concealed 
amidst the medieval fortifications. On the N.E. the slope 
rose from the Nova Via, and three groups of massive buildings 
overlooked the Area Palatina: on the S.W. rose the majestic 
facade of the Imperial Palace, rebuilt by Rabirius, on the 
right the house known as Domus Tiberiana, and on the left 
the Temple of Apollo and the Libraries. 

Before inspecting the imperial palace the visitor should proceed to the 
S.W. edge of the terrace, where lie the scanty remains identified as those of the 
Temple of Jupiter Victor, which crowned the Palatine. This was built by Fabius 
Maximus in 295 B.c. after the victory over the Samnites at Sentinum, restored 
under the Antonines, and destroyed in the 16th century. Other authorities 
describe these as the ruins of the famous Temple of Apollo, 

The flight of steps in front of the temple, the cella, and some columns still 
exist. The marble pedestal on the steps has no connection with the temple; 
the inscription on it records an ex-voto offering by C. Domitius Calvinus after 
a victory in Spain in 36 B.c, 

We now proceed to visit the confused mass of ruins in 
the very heart of the Palatine, where’ recent excavations 
have revealed the history of the changes which the Palatium 
proper has undergone. Within the Peristylium traces have 
been found of the primitive huts of the earliest Latin settlers, 
and close by is a large pit hewn out of the rock to serve for 
the storage of food. Boni believes this to be the mundus 
of ancient Rome, a kind of trench dug by Romulus in the 
centre of the Roma’ Quadrata in connection with the cult 
of the Manes. 

Disregarding for the present the ruins on the surface, 
we find that a house of the late Republican epoch has been 
excavated. This house is painted, still somewhat naively, 
in imitation of marble and affords strong evidence of the 
existence of dwellings of private citizens before the hill 
became exclusively an imperial residence, 
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At the other end of the terrace we may note the different 
strata that lie beneath the foundations, one above the other, 
of the imperial palaces from the Palace of Tiberius to that 
of Nero. A small flight of steps, constructed for the purpose, 
descends to several small but elegantly decorated rooms 
belonging to the Domus Tiberiana proper. 

In one of the cubicula there are paintings of exquisite delicacy on a frieze 
embellished by gold and stucco-work. The front portion of a handsome fountain 
represents an architectural facade. 

The massive concrete piers of the House of Nero are 
seen intersecting the apartments beneath. There was no lack 
of luxury, as is shown by a wonderful pavement in opus 
sectile, or mosaic of coloured marble, in the Triclinium, access 
to which is gained on reascending the stairs to the terrace. 


To the right of the Triclinium is a fountain in the shape of a boat, anda 
similar one was found on the other side of the palace. The palace was erected 
by the Flavians and in the grandeur and harmonious symmetry of its design 
betrays the inspiration of an architectural genius of the first order, such as 
Rabirius. It was altered and enriched by Hadrian, by the later Antonines, 
and by the Severi. The Triclinium, which has a beautiful pavement, now sunk 
owing to the collapse of the vaulting, opens out of the square, spacious Peri- 
stylium. Facing it is the Tablinum, a great reception hall (150 ft. by 40 ft.); 
on the left of this hall is the Basilica, and on the right the Lararium or private 
chapel. In the centre of the Peristylium is a remarkable fountain, of the time 
of Hadrian, made on the plan of a hexagonal labyrinth. Under the apartments 
on the W. side of the palace a Piscina has been discovered. 


On the S. side of this palace the Villa Mulls, which is 
about to be partially removed, conceals a large portion of 
the Palace of Augustus, the general plan of which is for this 
reason conjectural. The Villa, formerly known as Villa Spada, 
has a charming Renaissance loggia and a pavilion adorned 
with frescoes of the school of Raphael. — From this point we 
descend, either via the Convent of San Bonaventura or by 
the route behind the Flavian Palace, to the S. extremity 
of the hill, which is occupied almost entirely by the great 
erections of Sept. Severus. The space that in the course of 
two centuries had become covered by imperial buildings, was 
too restricted for this emperor and he conceived the idea of 
extending the area of the hill on this side and making it more 
imposing. 

The main body of the structure built by Sept. Severus 
is separated from the crown of the Palatine by a depression 
in which lies the Stadium or Hippodrome (175 by 52 yds.), 
built by Domitian for public spectacles or military exercises. 
According to some archeologists the Stadium was an enor- 
mous winter-garden, which at a later date, possibly in Theo- 
doric’s time, was partly transformed into an oval enclosure 
for public spectacles. In the centre of the S.E. side is the 
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great semicircular recess forming the imperial loggia or box. 

We now ascend by a staircase, passing the upper corridors 
of the Stadium, to the lofty artificial terrace, supported by 
several tiers of arches, on which stood the Palace of Septimius 
Severus. The remains of this great palace, which overlooked 
the Circus Maximus on one side, and the Via Triumphalis 
on the other, are too fragmentary to allow its general plan 
to be made out, but the structural details, especially the 
remains of the heating system by means of hot air pipes 
are interesting. On the S.E. side once towered the Septi- 
zonium, a building of seven stories of which three remained 
until they were demolished by Sixtus V, in the 16th century. 

The adjoining terrace, or Belvedere, commands one of the finest panoramic 
*Views of ancient Rome, with the hills of Latium in the distance. — Immediately 
below us (S.W.), in the Valle Murcia, between the Palatine and the Aventine, 
where the old Jewish Cemetery and the gas-works now lie, we may trace the 
form of the Cireus Maximus. Dating, according to Livy, from the reign of 
Tarquinius Priscus (c. 600 B.c.), the circus remained in use until the fall of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom (c. 550 a.p.). At first the seats were mostly of wood, but 
these were replaced by stone and adorned with marble by Julius Cesar and 
Augustus, in whose time 200,000 spectators could be accommodated. The obelisks 
now in the Piazza del Popolo and at the Lateran once stood in the circus. It 
is proposed to excavate this Site. 

We redescend to the Stadium, beyond the S. end of 
which we observe the long shallow exedra, built by Augustus 
as an imperial box for witnessing the spectacles in the Circus 
Maximus. Lower, on the left, is the so-called Pedagogium, 
originally the house of a private citizen named Gelotius 
(Domus Gelotiana). It was incorporated in the imperial 
palace, rebuilt at a later date by Hadrian, and became a 
training school for the court pages. 

A number of rooms and an exedra still exist, with traces of paintings, stucco- 
work, and pavements. One side of the portico is a reconstruction by Canina. 
The celebrated graffito of Alexamenos (p. 100) was found here, and the graffiti 
that still remain seem to indicate that, up to a late period, the rooms were 
occupied by soldiers of the guard, slaves, and others. In the second room there 
isa drawing of an ass with the words: ‘labora, aselle, quomodo ego laboravi 
et proderit tibi’ (work, little ass, as I have worked and it will profit thee). To 
judge from the graffiti the third room was used as a prison. 

Still lower stands a very early Altar of peperino, bearing 
an archaic Latin inscription to the effect that it was dedicated 
by C. Sextius Calvinus (pretor in 100 B.c.). Some authorities 
take this to mark the site of the ancient shrine of the Aius 
Locutius (‘speaking god’), who is said to have forewarned 
the Romans of the invasion of the Gauls. 

On the right, farther on, are the remains of walls built 
of blocks of tufa, quarried from the hillside. Though ob- 
viously of great antiquity, the identification of these as part 
of the Walls of Romulus is quite arbitrary. Behind them is 
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a small, irregular enclosure, which has been regarded as the 
Lupercal, the grotto in which the she-wolf suckled the Roman 
twins. 


XII. The Ceilian and the Aventine 


The Mons Cag ius and the Mons AvenTiNus, the two 
southernmost of the Seven Hills, were completely devastated 
by Robert Guiscard and are stijl only scantily populated. 
Their ruins and their churches, however, are of the highest 


interest. 

From the Arch of Constantine (p. 127) the tree-lined Via San 
Gregorio leads S. through the Botanic Garden,.in the middle 
of which is the Antiquarium Comunale (Pl. III, 19; adm., 
see pp. 10, 11) where objects discovered in the most recent 
excavations within the city’s limits are provisionally housed. 

Room I. Archaic statue (5th cent. B.c.), fitted with a head of Trajan; 
building and ornamental material; masons’ and marble-workers’ tools; precious 
marbles; basins, conduits, etc., for water-supply purposes. 

Room II. Statuettes; statue of Victory in palombino; fragments of a 
frieze (supplemented with casts) representing the Gigantomachia; fragments 
of plaster with metrical inscriptions; textiles; etc. 

Room III. Mutilated tomb from the College of the Flute-players (late 
Republican); terracotta statuettes from archaic tombs; in a glass case, head 
of a corpse with a gilt crown; tomb of an infant buried in an amphora sealed 
with quicklime — a hygienic precaution, as very young children might be buried 
in inhabited districts. 

Room IV. Altar of the Lares Augusti; fountain-decoration —a ship’s 
figurehead representing a wild boar — a masterpiece of sculpture; votive offer- 
ings from the temple of Minerva Medica, in the Via Labicana. 

Room V. Heads and busts, including a herma of Sophocles; large tomb- 
statue of a woman; on the walls, floral decoration from the Garden of Sallust 
(temp. Trajan); fragments of a pediment depicting a pastoral scene; Hellenistic 
groups of satyrs and nymphs or hermaphrodites; figure of Melpomene. 

Room VI. Large mosaic of the time of Nero; hunting scenes; A¢sculapius; 
Hygieia; colossal *Athene, the ‘ Pallas of the Praetorian Camp,’ copied from 
a 4th cent. Greek original; imposing fragment of a torso of Athene; Ionic base 
with delicate adornment; copy of the 4th cent. Athene of Timotheus; urns 
cippi, etc., from a cemetery on the Via Ostiensis, near San Paolo. — We return 
to R. II and enter the — 

Great HALL, containing the best statuary. Colossus of Athene, attributed 
to Cresilas (5th cent. B.c.), a well-known copy of which, from Velletri, is now 
in the Louvre; young priest of Isis; archaistic Priapus; Hermes Criophorus 
(ram-bearing); Diadumenos of Polycleitus, a fragmentary copy; athlete’s head, 
after Polycleitus, a first-class work; Hestia, clad in a peplum, of the Pelopon- 
nesian school; *Resting Discobolus, by Naucydes, nephew of Polycleitus; *Head 
of a Strategos, late 5th cent. n.c.; fighting warrior; expressive head, Pergamen- 
ian school; praying woman, in basalt, after Euphranor (4th cent.).— In the 
GARDEN are reconstructed tombs, scattered_architectural fragments, and in- 
scriptions let into the wall. 

We turn to the left into the Via di Santi Giovanni e Paolo, 
and then at once to the right to reach San Gregorio Magno 
(Pl. III, 19), built originally by St. Gregory the Great on 

the site of his father’s house, and dedicated to St. Andrew. 


Ba 
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It was rebuilt and dedicated to its founder by Gregory: II 
(715-31) and restored in the 18th century. The staircase, 
facade, and atrium are by G. B. Soria (1633). 


In the Arrium are several tombs, including those of Robert Pecham (1530) 
and Sir Edward Carne (1569), two English catholics, and. beyond the gate leading 
to the chapels (see below), those of Canon Guidiccioni (1643) and the Brothers 
Bonsi (1481), the latter by Luigi Capponi. — The Nave, with 16 antique columns 
and a Cosmatesque pavement, was rebuilt in 1725-34. At the end of the right 
aisle is the CHaprL or St. GreGory with a fine altar-frontal sculptured by 
L. Capponi. The predella above is an early 16th cent. painting, depicting 
St. Michael smiting Lucifer, the Apostles with St. Anthony Abbot, and St. Se- 
bastian. On the right is a small chamber containing the throne of St. Gregory, 
his stone couch, and a reliquary. In the left aisle is the SALVIATI CuaPEL (apply 
to the sacristan) by Fr. da Volterra and Carlo Maderna; on the right is an ancient 
Madonna, which legend declares to have spoken to St. Gregory; on the left, 
a fine tabernacle, of the school of And. Bregno (1469). 

On the right of the church is a small garden, with remains of Roman walls 
and three chapels (gratuity to the accompanying monk). The chapel on the 
right is dedicated to Santa Silvia, mother of Gregory, and contains her statue, 
by Nicolas Cordier, and an *Angel Choir, by Guido. In the centre is the chapel 
of Sant’ Andrea, with the *Flagellation of the saint (t.), by Domenichino, and the 
saint on the road to his Cross, by Guido; the peasant-woman on the left repeats 
the well-known type of Beatrice Cenci. The third chapel, of Santa Barbara, 
or Triclinium Pauperum, contains a statue of St. Gregory, and the table at 
which he served twelve paupers daily with his own hands, among whom an angel 
once appeared as a thirteenth. A fresco on the left depicts the famous incident 
of the fair-haired English children — “ non Angli sed Angeli’? — which cul- 
minated in the despatch of St. Augustine as a missionary to England. 


We now ascend the Via di SS. Giovanni e Paolo, enjoying 
a view of the fine apse (a rare example of Lombard architec- 
ture in Rome) and the left side of Santi Giovanni e Paolo 
Gab AE, 1g). 


_ This church occupies the site of the house of John and Paul, two court 
dignitaries under Constantine II, who were martyred by Julian the Apostate 
(4th cent.). The original sanctuary, founded by the senator Byzantius and his 
son Pammachius, a friend of St. Jerome, in 398, was demolished by Guiscard 
in 1084. Rebuilding was begun by Paschal IT (1099-1118), to whom are due 
the fine campanile, built on the foundations of the Temple of Claudius (see 
p. 147), the main portal, and the Ionic portico, which was originally square. 

The Nave, with granite piers and columns, was rebuilt 
by Card. Paolucci in 1718. A stone in the centre is exactly 
over the spot where the two patron saints were martyred 
in the house below. — From the right aisle (apply to the 
sacristan) we descend to the House of SS. John and Paul, 
discovered in 1887, an interesting two-storied construction, 
with 20 rooms, originally part of three buildings: a Roman 
palace, a Christian house, and an oratory, all decorated with 
frescoes of the 2nd or of the 3-4th centuries. In the Tri- 
clinium are pagan frescoes of peacocks and other birds and 
youths bearing garlands. In the Chvristian Dwelling are 
typical symbolic paintings: the fish, the emblem of Christ; 
the dove, the soul ascending heavenward; the jar of: milk 
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with two sheep, the Eucharist and the faithful; the goats 
and the tree, the disciples with Jesus, the tree of life. In 
the Oratory are SS. John and Paul with angels, and, near 
their tomb, the tent, a symbol of Paradise, before which is 
a praying figure (perhaps one of the martyrs); on the left, 
a woman bringing perfume to the sacred spot; on the right, 
SS. Crispin, Crispinian, and Benedicta (who sought the remains 
of the martyrs and were themselves slain) awaiting execution 
with eyes bound — probably the oldest painting of a mar- 
tyrdom. In the Tablinum is a large standing figure, praying 
in the early Christian manner, with arms extended and eyes 
raised. In the Cellay are vessels with Christian symbols; in 
the lowest portion is the Bath-Room. Many household utensils, 
all bearing Christian marks, were discovered during the ex- 


cavations. 

In the neighbouring Passionist Convent are some majestic arches of the 
Temple of Claudius, erected by Vespasian; other portions of it may be seen 
in the Via Claudia (Pl. III, 22). 


Going on uphill we pass beneath the Arch of Dolabella 
and Silanus (10 4.p.), a single archway which Nero after- 
wards used for his aqueduct to the Palatine. On the right 
is a Cosmatesque doorway (1218), the entrance to the 
former Hospice of the destroyed church of San Tomaso in 
Formis. Above it is a mosaic of Christ between two Christian 
slaves, one a white man, the other a negro. On the right 
is also the church of Santa Maria in Domniea (Pl. III, 22), 
or della Navicella, a very ancient foundation, and the senior 
diaconate of Rome (its title is a corruption of ‘ dominica,’ 
i.e. “chief’). The alternative name is derived from the stone 
boat, a copy of what was probably a sailor’s votive offering, 
placed by Leo X at the left corner of the portico. 

The present church, restored by Paschal I in 817, and practically rebuilt 
by Card. Gioy. de’ Medici (Leo X) in the 16th cent. from the designs of Raphael, 
has a graceful portico. In the interior (if closed, ring at the door on the right) 
the nave contains 18 granite columns; over the windows is a frieze by Perin 
del Vaga from designs by Giulio Romano. The front of the apse, which is 
flanked by two porphyry columns, has a mosaic (817) of Christ with two angels 
and the Apostles, and two other saints below; in the semi-dome Paschal I 
kisses the foot of the Virgin surrounded by angels. The pavement retains 
portions of Cosmati work. 

On the left of the church is the main entrance of the *Villa 
Celimontana or Villa Mattei (Pl. III, 19), built for Ciriaco 
Mattei in 1582 and noted for its splendid gardens (closed 
in 1925). In the grounds are ancient marbles found on the 
spot, and a granite obelisk, probably from the Temple of 
Isis Capitolina, presented by the Senate to Mattei. The 
terrace of the casino and the belvedere at the end of the 


Avenue of San Filippo Neri command fine views. 
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Opposite Santa Maria in Domnica les Santo Stéfano 
Rotondo (Pl. III, 22), the largest circular church in the 
world and one of the oldest of its kind in Italy. 

Its origin is doubtful. Some authorities suggest that it was a temple of 
Bacchus or Faunus, or a mausoleum, or a nympheum; but the general opinion 
is that it was the tholus, or central domed structure, of the Macellum Magnum 
(market-place) of Nero, restored in the 4th cent. and converted to its present 
use in the 5th, Another suggestion is that it was a Christian building of c. 470 
on Roman foundations. Its original plan included three concentric rings, the 
largest 213 ft. in diameter, broken by four arms of a cross. The outer ring and 
three of the arms were pulled down by Nicholas V in 1450, and the larger circle 
of columns walled up. 

We enter from the Via Santo Stéfano Rotondo by the first green door on the 
right and ring at the fourth column on the left. The throne to the left of the 
entrance is said to be that of Gregory the Great. Within are 56 columns of 
marble and granite. The walls are covered with frescoes by Pomarancio and 
Tempesta, representing scenes of martyrdom in chronological order, with un- 
pleasantly realistic detail. In the 1st chapel on the left (the remaining arm 
of the cross) is a small 7th cent. apsidal mosaic; in the 2nd (Chapel of St. Stephen) 
is a fine 16th cent. tomb. 


Returning to the Via San Gregorio we see on the right 
the arches of the Aqueduct of Nero and soon reach the Piazzale 
di Porta Capena (Pl. III, 19), where we join the Via dei Cerchi 
and the Viale dell’Aventino. On the left is La Vignola, a 
reconstruction (1911) with the original stones of a charming 
little 16th cent. palazzo, which stood near the Via Santa 
Balbina. Almost opposite is the entrance of the * Areheo- 
logical Park planned by Guido Baccelli in 1887 and approved 
by Parliament in 1910 in honour of the jubilee of Italian 
unity. The park occupies most of the x1ith Region of 
Rome, and so far as arranged extends on the right of the Via 
Appia to the foot of the Aventine and almost to the Aurelian 
Wall. — Following the broad Viale Guido Baccelli we pass (1.) 
the ruins of the Porta Capena and soon reach the most in- 
teresting building in the Park, the *Baths of Caracalla or 
Therme Antoniniane (Pl. I11, 20; adm., see pp. 10, 11). 


_ Begun by Antoninus Caracalla in 212, the Baths were opened in 217 and 
finished under Heliogabalus and Alexander Severus. After a restoration by 
Aurelian they remained in use until the 6th cent., when the invading Goths 
damaged the aqueducts. In luxury and splendour they surpassed all the other 
baths of Rome, and to-day the monumental ruins are perhaps the most striking 
in the City. In addition to affording accommodation for 1600 bathers, the build- 
ings included public piscine, palestre, a stadium, Greek and Latin libraries, a 
picture gallery, and assembly rooms. In the 16-17th cent. the Belvedere Torso, 
the Farnese Hercules, the Farnese Flora, and many other statues were found 
among the ruins. Although these Therme have always been aboye ground, 
recent excavations have greatly enlarged the area accessible to the public. — 
Shelley composed a large part of his ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ within these ruins. 


The main building of the Baths (240 yds. by 125) was 
surrounded by an enclosed garden, along whose boundary wall 
were exedre and recreation rooms, the whole occupying a 
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square 360 yds. in diameter. The general plan of the build- 
ings recalls the Baths of Diocletian (p. 96). Immediately 
in front of the entrance, facing N.E., is the rectangular 
Frigidarium (Pl. c), with a central piscina, and Apodyteria 
(d, d) or dressing-rooms, on either side. Beyond it is the 
Tepidarium (g), at each end of which is an exedra (p, Pp) 
facing the Palestye (o, 0). At the back is the circular 
Calidavium (k), 115 ft. across. The smaller chambers are 
symmetrically disposed on each side. The excellence of the 
brickwork, the boldness of the architectural forms, and the 
modernity of the heating arrangements are astonishing. The 
impression of massive dignity, enhanced by the contrast of 
the sun-baked walls against the blue of the sky —a colour 
effect striking even among the monuments of Imperial Rome 
— gives only a faint idea of the beauty and majesty of the 
monument when it was still intact, bright with coloured 
marble and precious metal, enlivened by fountains, adorned 
with statues, and animated by a light-hearted throng. Of 
the decoration only a few architectural fragments remain, 
revealing the baroque taste of the 3rd cent. in the introduction 
of divinities on the fine Composite capitals. — The boundary 
wall was lined with small chambers (booths and bath-rooms) 
facing the garden; two broad and shallow apses opened 
out of the two side walls, and at the back was a large exedra 
for viewing the shows in the Stadium (s). From the E. 
corner we may descend to visit older buildings covered by 
the Baths, including a Mithreum (y) or subterranean sanctuary 
of the sun-worshippers. 

Opposite the Baths is the church of Santi Nereo ed Achilleo 
(Pl. III, 20, 23; custodian at No. 28), on the site of the 
Oratory of the Fasciola, so named in honour of a bandage 
which fell from the wounds of St. Peter on his way to mar- 
tyrdom. The chapel was enlarged by Leo III (c. 800) and 
by Sixtus IV, and restored by Card. Baronius in 1597. 


The ancient ambo and the paschal candelabrum come from San Silvestro 
in Capite; the plutei and the high altar, which covers the body of St. Domitilla, 
are of 13th cent. Cosmati work. The mosaic on the choir-arch, of the time of 
Leo III, shows the Transfiguration, with a Madonna and an Annunciation at 
the sides. On the bishop’s throne in the apse is carved a fragment of St. Greg- 
ory’s 28th homily, which he delivered from this throne when it stood in the 
first church dedicated to SS. Nereus and Achilleus in the Via Ardeatina. 


The Viale Baccelli ends in the Via Appia just before the 


latter diverges to the right from the Via Latina. 


The latter, here called Via di Porta Latina, leads in 5 min. to the Porta 
Latina (Pl. III, 27), an opening in the Aurelian wall with two towers erected by 
Belisarius. Just short of the gate, on the left, is San Giovanni a Porta Latina, 
a 5th cent, church rebuilt in 772 and several times restored, It preserves four 
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antique columns in its portico, and ten within, and has a beautiful i4th cent. 
campanile. — On the right is the little octagonal chapel of San Giovanni in 
Oleo (perhaps rebuilt by Bramante), marking the spot where St. John the Evan- 
gelist came forth unharmed from the cauldron of boiling oil. 

The Via Appia, or Via di Porta San Sebastiano, brings 
us to the ancient church of San Cesareo (Pl. III, 23; visitors 
knock), rebuilt at the end of the 16th cent., but noted for 
its profusion of *Cosmati work, including the high altar, 
the bishop’s throne, the transenne, the candelabrum, the 
ambo, and the fronts of the side-altars. The two angels 
beneath the high altar are probably from a 15th cent. tomb 
by Paolo Romano. The apse-mosaic of the Eternal Father 
was designed by the Cavaliere d’Arpino. The fine ceiling 
dates from the time of Clement VIII. — Farther along, on 
the left, is the Tomb of the Scipios, a two-storied sepulchre of 
the 3rd cent. B.c., excavated in the tufa (adm., see pp. 10, 
11). It was discovered in 1780. 

The illustrious Gens Cornelia, of whom the Scipiones were a branch, gave 
many famous men to the Republic. This tomb was founded for L. Cornelius 
Scipio Barbatus, consul in 298 B.c. and great-grandfather of Scipio Africanus. 


Its chambers are now empty, the articles found in it having been taken to the 
Vatican and elsewhere, and the remains of the Cornelii to the Villa Querini, 
near Padua. 

A little farther back is the Columbarium ef Pomponius Hylas (adm. 11.; 
closed July-Sept.), a typical ‘ pigeon-hole’ burying-place. The columbaria 
were constructed either as family tombs or as commercial speculations, the niches 
being sold or let, or occasionally presented. The names of the dead were inscribed 
on a stucco frame or marble tablet, and each niche contained as a rule two urns 
(oll), more rarély one, three, or four. The painted and stucco decorations 
are interesting, though generally of inferior quality.—In the neighbouring 
Vigna Codini (ring at No. 13; gratuity) are other columbaria, of which the 
best is known as the Ferro da Cavallo, from its horseshoe shape, and consists 
of three vaulted galleries decorated with stuccoes and paintings; some of its 
marble urns are of beautiful workmanship. The largest of the columbaria here 
had room for 600 urns; the smallest dates from 10 a.p. 


Farther along the road is the so-called triumphal Arch 
of Drusus (Pl. ILI, 24), more probably the arch that carried 
the aqueduct for the Baths of Caracalla over the Via Appia. 
Only the central one of three openings remains, decorated 
with Composite columns of giallo antico. Just beyond it the 
Via Appia leaves the city by the Porta Appia, now the Porta 
San Sebastiano (Pl. III, 24, 27), restored by Belisarius, the 
most imposing gateway in the Aurelian wall. 


From the Porta Capena (p. 148), taking the Viale del- 
l’Aventino (Pl. III, 14-19), we follow the depression between 
the Aventine (r.) and the Pseudo-Aventine. 


The*first road on the left ascends to Santa Balbina (PI, III, 20; apply at 

the hospice gate on the right), a 5th cent. church entirely rebuilt, but containing 
‘three fine works of art: a Cosmatesque episcopal chair, the *Tomb of Card. 
Stef. Sordi (1295) by Giov, Cosmati, and a *Crucifixion by Mino dq Figsole (1460), 
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The second turning on the left leads to the church of San Saba (Pl. III, 17), 
dedicated to the Basilian abbot Sabas (439-532). It was rebuilt in 1205 and 
1465 and carefully restored in 1909. The narthex is Romanesque with an original 
upper story. On the left is a Roman sarcophagus with figures of a bridegroom 
and Juno Pronuba. We enter through a fine Cosmatesque doorway of 1205. 
The columns of the nave were brought from various antique buildings, and the 
schola cantorum is a patchwork of Cosmatesque ornament. The work of restor- 
ation brought to light a subterranean oratory of Santa Silvia (d. 604), mother 
of St. Gregory (apply to the sacristan), which contains traces of late 7th cent. 
paintings by a Basilian monk, Martinus. Here are also two curious inscriptions, 
as yet unexplained. 

At a fork in the main road we may see, on the right, a 
fragment of the wall of Servius Tullius c. 30 yds. long and 
33 ft. high (the arch is of more recent date). Hence we 
follow the Via di Porta San Paolo, which ends at the Porta San 
Paolo (Pl. III, 18), the former Porta Ostiensis. The inner 
side, with two arches, is of the time of Aurelian; the outer 
side, rebuilt by Honorius in 402, has been restored. Out- 
side, on the right, across the line of the wall, is the *Pyramid 
of Caius Céstius (d. 43 B.c.), the preetor, tribune of the plebs, 
and member of the college of the Septemviri Epulones, who 
had charge of solemn banquets. This is a tall pyramid of 
brick faced with marble, 121 ft. high with a base 100 ft. 
square. An inscription records that it was built in 330 days. 

Just within the Porta San Paolo a short street diverging 
on the left from the Via della Marmorata leads to the Prot- 
estant Cemetery (Pl. III, 15; open 7 a. m. till dusk; visitors 
Ting), romantically set with dark green cypresses. 


It was of the Old Cemetery, which we pass first, that Shelley wrote “ it 
might make one in love with death to think that one should be buried in so sweet 
a place.” The first tomb, seen across the moat around this portion, is that 
of John Keats (1796-1821; ‘‘ Here lies one whose name was writ in water ’’); 
close by lies his friend Joseph Severn (1793-1879), behind, John Bell (1763- 
1820), the surgeon. In the New Cemetery, close to the upper wall, lie the ashes 
of P. B. Shelley (1792-1822; ‘cor cordium’), with a monument by Onslow 
Ford (1891). Close by lies his friend Edw. Trelawny (1792-1881). Here are 
buried also J. Addington Symonds (1840-93), the historian of the Renaissance; 
John Gibson (1790-1866), the sculptor; William Howitt (1792-1879) and his 
wife Mary (1799-1888), R. M. Ballantyne (1825-94), and Alexander Humboldt 
(1769-1859), the naturalist. 


At the end of the street rises the curious Monte Testaccio 
(Pl. III, 15), an isolated mound, 115 ft. high and about 
4m. round, entirely composed of potsherds (teste) dumped 
here from the neighbouring Emporia, or storehouses, which 
anciently lined the Tiber between the modern Mattatoio 
(slaughter-house; Pl. III, 12) and the Aventine. The summit 
commands a fine view. 


The Mattatoio (tramway No. 19) presents an animated and remarkable 
scene in the early morning of market-day, when the handsome half-wild cattle 
and ‘ buffaloes’ of the Campagna are being marshalled by mounted herdsmen 
in picturesque attire. 
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We return to the Via della Marmorata (see p. 151) and 
follow it to (No. 94; 1.) the Museum of Casts (Museo dei Gessi; 
Pl. III, 14), a very complete collection of reproductions of 
antique sculpture. The tramway goes on between the river 
and the Aventine to the Piazza Bocca della Verita (p. 54). 
We, however, retrace our steps a short way and ascend 
the hill by the Via del Priorato. On the left is the large 
Benedictine Monastery, with its fine modern church of 
Sant’ Anselmo built in 1892-96. On the left, farther on, 
in a little piazza with decorations designed by Piranesi, is 
(No. 4) the Priorato di Malta (Pl. III, 14), or Maltese Villa, 
the residence of the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta 
(adm. Wed. and Sat. from 9a.m.). A remarkable view of 
the dome of St. Peter’s at the end of an avenue may be seen 
through the keyhole of the door admitting to the grounds. 
In the Chapter Hall on the second floor are portraits of the 
Grand Masters, from Gerard (1113) downwards... From the 
garden, which is graced by a beautiful palm-tree, we enter 
the church of Santa Maria Aventina (Pl. III, 138), or del 
Priovato, a Benedictine foundation once incorporated in the 
residence of the patrician senator Alberic (10th cent.). It 
passed into the hands of the Templars, and thence to the 
Knights of Malta. The interior was reconstructed by G. B. 
Piranesi (1765) in a style typical of the period. On the right 
is the tomb of Card. Spinelli, an antique sarcophagus with 
reliefs of the Muses, beyond which is a statue of Piranesi. 
By the sacristy door is the tomb of Bart. Carafa (d. 1405) by 
Paolo Romano. 

Farther on is the church of Sant?Alessio (Pl. III, 13; 
until 1217, San Bonifacio), near which the Crescentii built 
a convent in the 10th century. This passed in turn to the 
Basilians, the Benedictines, and the Premonstratensians. It 
is now occupied by the Blind Asylum. The interior of the 
church (if closed, ring at the door on the left) was modernised 
by Tom. de Marchis in 1750, but two mosaic columns remain 
in the apse. In the left aisle is a portion of the wooden 
ae beneath which St. Alexis lived and died (comp. 
iB). : 

Beyond Sant’Alessio is *Santa Sabina (Pl. III, 13), the 
“pearl of the Aventine,’ a church erected by Card. Peter 
of Illyria (425-432) on the presumed site of the house of the 
sainted Roman matron, Sabina, near a temple of Juno Regina. 


; Restored in 824 and 1216, it was presented by Honorius III to St. Dominic 
in 1222 for his new Order. It was disfigured by Dom. Fontana in 1587, but 
skilfully restored by A. Mufioz in 1919. - 


We approach the church through a small 15th cent. portico, whence we 
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pass, through a door on the left, into a vestibule which contains the famous 
wooden *Door of the early 5th cent., with 18 panels carved with scriptural scenes, 
probably not in the original order. These include the oldest representation 
of the Crucifixion in existence save one. 

The interior is the sole remaining example at Rome of a 5th cent. basilica 
of the Ravenna type. Of its mosaic decoration, however, qnly one portion 
temains, above the doorway, showing seven hexameters in gold lettering on 
a blue ground, with the founder’s name (430), and, at the sides, figures of the 
Church of the Jews (ex circumcisis) and the Church of the Gentiles (ex gentibus), 
The nave and aisles are divided by 24 fluted Corinthian *Columns from a temple 
of Diana or Juno Regina. The arches are adorned with a splendid 5th cent. 
marble mosaic in ‘ opus sectile’. The Nave is covered by an open roof of wood. 
In the centre is the tombstone of Mufioz de Zamora (d. 1300) by Lac. Torriti. 
The schola cantorum and ambones have been reconstructed from ancient frag- 
ments, — The Ricut AISLE contains an antique column, older than the church. 
The Chapel of St. Hyacinth, on the right, is frescoed by the Zuccari; and at 
the end is the tomb of Card. Valentino Ausi da Montereale (1485), of the school 
of And. Bregno. — The baroque Elci Chapel, in the Lerr AIsLE, contains, over 
its altar, the masterpiece of Sassoferrato, the *Madonna of the Rosary with 
SS. Dominic and Catherine. From here we may well view the beautiful windows, 
34 in all, with their transenne of varied design. 

In the convent garden is an orange tree planted by St. Dominic, and in the 
convent itself, St. Dominic’s room, now a chapel. The beautiful *Cloister 
(1216-25), with 103 columns, is now a hospital. 


Beyond Santa Sabina we descend to the Via della Sa- 
lara, and (r.) the Piazza Bocca della Verita (p. 64). 


XIV. St. Peter’s and the Borgo 


The Borgo, the district on the right bank of the Tiber 
between Monte Mario and the Janiculum, was known in 
ancient days as Ager Vaticanus. It was the stronghold of 
the papacy from 850 until 1586, the date of its formal incor- 


poration in the Roman city. 

Its chief pagan buildings were the Circus built by Caligula, in which whole- 
sale massacres of Christians took place under Nero (65), and the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian. The first church of St. Peter was erected c. 90 a.p. to commemorate 
the martyrdom of the chief of the Apostles in the Circus of Nero, but paganism 
maintained its hold with great tenacity in this quarter until the late 4th cent., 
as is proved by the inscriptions on the temples of Cybele and Mithras. Chapels, 
churches, and convents sprang up around the first church of St. Peter, and the 
district, which was peopled with settlements of Saxon, Frank, and Lombard 

ilgrims, came to be called the Borgo (borough), a name of Germanic origin. 
Leo IV (848-52) surrounded the Borgo with walls 40 ft. high, fortified by cir- 
cular towers, to protect it from the incursions of the Saracens; hence the name 
Civitas Leonina then bestowed upon it. Remnants of Leo’s wall still exist 
W. of St. Peter’s, This Leonine City became the Papal citadel; within its 
walls John VIII was besieged by the Duke of Spoleto (878); in 896 Arnulph 
of Carinthia attacked the fortifications and compelled Boniface VI to crown 
him emperor. Gregory VII, taking refuge in the Castello Sant’ Angelo (comp. 
p. 154) from the Emperor Henry IV, was rescued by Robert Guiscard (1084). 
‘After the coronation of Barbarossa in St. Peter’s the Romans attacked the 
Leonine City, and it was again assaulted by the populace, twelve years later. 
During the ‘ Babylonish captivity’ at Avignon the Borgo fell into ruin, but 
when the Popes returned to Rome and chose the Vatican as their residence 
_ a new era of prosperity began. Eugenius IV and Sixtus IV, in the 15th cent., 
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and Julius II and Leo X, early in the 16th cent., were active in developing and 
beautifying both the Borgo and the Vatican. The original area of the former 
was increased by the addition on the N. of the Borgo Angelico, a name which 
survived in the picturesque Porta Angelica, now demolished. After the sack 
of Rome in 1527, however, the district, deserted by well-to-do citizens, became 
ene of the poorest and most thinly populated quarters of Rome, and the papal 
court, neglecting the Borgo itself, displayed its activity exclusively in the em- 
bellishment of the buildings and gardens of the Vatican. In 1586 Sixtus V 
relinquished the papal claim to the Borgo and caused it to be transferred to the 
municipal authorities. In 1870, when Rome was united to the Kingdom of 
Italy, the ‘ exterritoriality’’ conceded by the Law of Guarantees affected only 
St. Peter’s and the Vatican with its gardens. 


“Iwo bridges lead across the Tiber to the Borgo. The 
Ponte Vittorio Emanuele, finest of modern Roman bridges 
(1911), is decorated with monumental groups and Victories 
(fine view upstream, particularly at sunset). A few yards 
away is the celebrated Ponte Sant’Angelo (Pl. II, 9), the 
ancient Pons Atlius or Adrianus, built by Hadrian (P. A¢lius 
Adrianus) in 136 as a fittingly dignified approach to his 
mausoleum, now the Castle of St. Angelo. 


In 1530 Clement VII erected the statues of St. Peter (school of Lorenzetto) 
and St. Paul (sckool of Paolo Romano, 1464) at the beginning of the bridge. 
Ten statues of angels, after Bernini (1688), completed the decoration. The 
three central arches are part of the original structure, but the end arches were 
restored and enlarged in 1892-94 during the construction of the Lungotévere 
embankments. The Tiber in flood often rises to the tops of the arches. 


Facing the old bridge rises the *Castello Sant? Angelo 
(Gal HU, 9), originally the Mausoleum of Hadrian or Mole di 
Adriano, an enormous circular structure begun by Hadrian 


in 1354.D. as a sepulchre for himself and his successors. 


The mausoleum, completed in 189 by Antoninus Pius, consisted of a square 
base (275 ft. long; 164 ft. high), supporting a round tower (210 ft. in diameter) 
of peperino and travertine overlaid with marble and surmounted by an earthen 
turaulus planted with cypress trees. At the top stood a square altar bearing 
the bronze quadriga of the Sun, the symbol of Hadrian ruling the world. Up 
to the time of Caracalla (217) the Roman emperors were buried beneath it. 
In the eatly middle ages the tomb was surrounded by ramparts and became 
the citadel of Rome. Legend relates that St. Gregory the Great, while crossing 
the Pons Ailius at the head of a procession to pray for the cessation of the pesti- 
lence of 590, suddenly saw on the summit of the fortress an angel sheathing 
his sword. This vision presaged the end of the plague, trom which Rome was 
in fact very shortly delivered, and the castle thenceforward bore its present 
name. Almost completely destroyed by the citizens in 1378, the stronghold 
was restored and fortified on various occasions: by Boniface IX, who entrusted 
the work to Nic. d’Avezzo; by Nicholas V, who employed the architects Rossellino 
and Alberti; and by Alexander VI, for whom Sangallo constructed the octagonal 
angle-towers. Julius II built the loggia facing the river; “Leo X entertained 
on a lavish scale during his long occupation; and Clement VII took refuge there 
from the lanzknechts of Charles V (1527), the defence being materially assisted 
by Benvenuto Cellini, whose prodigies of valour and marksmanship are described 
in his Autobiography.’ The outer ramparts were built by Laporelli for Pius IV, 
and the castle was supplied with barrack-rooms by Urban VIII. The bronze 


statue of St. Michael by Verschaffelt (1752) on the summit replaces an earlier 
marble figure by Raff. da Montelupo. ! . J 
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Interior (adm., pp. 10, 11; visitors are conducted in groups by a custodian). 
Passing through the bronze doors facing the Ponte Sant’Angelo, we enter the 
square enclosure, separated froma the central tower by a passage called the Am- 
bulacrum of Boniface IX. A vestibule opposite the bronze doors admits to a 
chamber in the centre of the monument, in which stood the statue of Hadrian. 
To the right is a passage sloping gently upwards (remains of floor-mosaics), at 
the end of which are the lift contrived for the infirm Leo X and a staircase 
built under Alexander VI. This leads to the left, above the sepulchral chamber 
in whose niches once stood the cinerary urns of the emperors. A little higher, 
after passing a door on the left, said to be that of the cell in which Cagliostro 
was imprisoned (1789), the passage leads out on to the first terrace, cut in two 
by the buildings of the papal apartments. The W. side of the terrace is known 
as the CoRTILE DELLE Pair from the cannon balls to be seen on the left. In 
the rooms on the right are a reconstruction of Hadrian’s Mausoleum, by Mariano 
Borgatti (1906), and the reproduction of a chemical laboratory and pharmacy 
of the 17th century. At the end is the chapel of Sant’A ngelo inter Nubes, with 
a facade by Michael Angelo. — The E. side of the terrace is the CorTILE DEL- 
w’Oxi0, containing a fountain of the time of Alexander VI, and a staircase 
descending to the storerooms for oil and grain, constructed in the central mass 
by Alexander VI, and to the prisons where Benvenuto Cellini, Beatrice Cenci, 
and other notorious persons are said to have been confined. —Tur PAPAL 
APARTMENTS are on two floors. The groundfloor rooms, with Raphaelesque 
decoration, contain collections of prints, armour, etc. At either end of the 
upper story is a loggia with three bays; that on the S. (dating from Julius II) 
was designed by Bramante, that on the N. was built for Paul III. From the 
latter we enter the great Library of Paul ITT, decorated by Luzi and Sermoneta. 
A door on the left admits to the Papal Archives and Treasury. From the left 
corner a passage, decorated with grotesques, leads to the S. side, in which are 
three rooms decorated by Perin del Vaga and the Bath-Room of Clement VII ~ 
decorated by Giulio Romano. —The Upper Terrace, reached from the Library 
by a narrow antique staircase, commands a fine view of the Vatican and Rome, 
Visitors may ascend to the highest terrace and the statue of St. Michael. 

The five-sided Ourrr Warp, partially preserved, may be entered from 
No. 95 Lungotévere Vaticano. From the path which leads straight ahead 
another path descends to the right beneath the raised Corridor built by Alexan- 
der VI to connect St. Angelo with the Vatican. On the left are Urban VIII’s 
barracks, now containing a Museum of M ilitary Engineering (adm. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-1, 131; Sun. 10-1, free). 


A little upstream, facing the Ponte Umberto Primo, are 
the Law Courts (Palazzo di Giustizia; Pl. I, II, 12), a dignified 
work in travertine stone by Gugl. Calderini (1889-1910). 


Oyer the main doorway is a group of Justice between Law and Force; the 
facade and courtyard are decorated with colossal statues of eminent jurists; 
the frescoes in the Great Hall are by Ces. Maccari.—In the spacious Piazza 
Cavour (PI. I, 12), behind, is the monument to Cavour, by Galletti. —To the 
N. extends the modern quarter of Prati di Castello, built since 1880, which in- 
cludes the remarkable church of San Gioacchino (Pl. I, 8) by Raff. Inganni (1890), 
commemorating the sacerdotal jubilee of Leo XIII (Gioacchino Pecci). é This 
church is notable for its bronze capitals and its aluminium cupola painted inside 
to represent a star-strewn sky. 


The Piazza Pia (Pl. II, 9), an expansion of the Lungo- 
tévere Vaticano below the Ponte Sant’Angelo, is the starting- 
point of four of the ‘ Borghi,’ the principal streets of the 
Leonine City. We follow the Borgo Nuovo (r.), a street 

uilt by Alexander VI in 1499 and originally called the Via 
lessandrina, On the right is the Carmelite church of Santa 
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Maria in Traspontina (1566-87) and, farther on, the Piazza 
di Scossacavalli, so called either from a fragment of an 
equestrian statue (coxa cayalli) or because the horses of 
St. Helena shied (scossarono) at this point when bringing 
two sacred stones from Palestine to St. Peter’s. On the N- 
side of the piazza is the *PaLazzo GirAupD (Pl. II, 9; now 
Pal. Torlonia), a delightful reproduction of the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria (p. 47), built by Ant. Montecavallo (1496—1504) 
for Card. Adriano da Corneto. On the S. side is the PaLazzo 
DEI PENITENZIERI (Pl. II, 9), built by Baccio Pontelli (or 
Meo del Caprino or Giac. da Pietvasanta) for Card. Dom. della 
Rovere (1480), now occupied by the Penitentiaries, whose 
office it is to hear confessions in St. Peter’s (comp. p. 161). 
On the W. side is the PaLazzo DEI CONVERTENDI on the 
site of a mansion built by Bramante for Raphael, who spent his 
last days and died there (1520; tablet). The palace, completely 
rebuilt by the Spinola of Genoa, was converted by Card. 
Castaldi into a hospice for prospective converts to Catholicism. 
The fine balcony overlooking the Borgo Nuovo is attributed 
to Peruzzi. The Patazzo Ricciarpi (Nos. 102-3; r.), built 
for Giac. Bresciani, physician to Leo X, has been attributed 
to Raphael and to Peruzzi, but a restoration in the early 
19th cent. has altered the original lines. The Borgo ends in 
the Piazza Rusticucci, serving as a vestibule to the Piazza 
di San Pietro, which opens suddenly before us, framed in its 
semicircular colonnades. At the end, above a magnificent 
flight of steps, rises the Basilica, and the mighty buildings 
of the Vatican tower up on the right. 

The *Piazza San Pietro (Pl. II, 6), Bernini's masterpiece 
(1656-67), is one of the most magnificent conceptions of its 
kind in civic architecture (370 yds. by 262 yds.), a dignified 
and simple approach to the greatest basilica in the world. 
It consists of an immense ellipse between two lesser quadran- 
gles: the Piazza Rusticucci and the square on the farther 
side of which rises the flight of steps leading to the Basilica. 
The ellipse is enclosed by a quadruple colonnade of 284 Doric 
columns and 88 pillars. On the entablature are 162 statues 
of saints. 


_The plain Obelisk (85 ft. high) in the centre of the Piazza was brought from 
Heliopolis and placed by Caligula on the spina of his circus (comp. p. 165). On 
Sept, 10th, 1586, it was reared on its present site by 800 workmen under the 
direction of Dom. Fontana. It is related that Sixtus V forbade the bystanders 
to speak, under pain of death, during this critical operation, which was witnessed 
by a large crowd, But Bresca of Bordighera, a sailor, seeing that the tension 
on the ropes had not been correctly calculated and that they were giving under 
the tremendous weight, transgressed the order by shouting ‘“‘ Acqua alle funi ” 
(‘wet the ropes’), thus averting a catastrophe by his practical advice.- The 
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Pope rewarded him by granting his family the privilege of supplying palm- 
branches for the papal ceremonies at Eastertide. This was the origin of the 
industry, still flourishing in Bordighera, of exporting Easter palms. — Round 
the foot of the obelisk is a plan of the mariner’s compass, giving the names of 
the winds. The two fountains, 46 ft. high, are of simple design; that on the 
right, by Maderna, dates from Sixtus V, the other from the time of Clement Xi, 
Between the obelisk and each fountain is a round slab from which the colonnade 
appears to possess but a single row of columns. — At the foot of the great stair- 
case are statues of St. Peter by De Fabris and St. Paul by Tadolini, erected 
by Pius IX in place of two older ones which are now in the sacristy. At the 
end of the colonnade to the right is the Portone di Bronzo (p. 165), the main 
entrance to the Vatican. 

**St. Peter’s (Pl. II, 6), or the Basilica di San Pietvo in 
Vaticano, the most majestic cathedral of Christendom, though 
not the mother-church of the Catholic faith (comp. p. 132), 
is a masterpiece of the Italian Renaissance and the composite 
work of some of the greatest artists of the 16th century. 
Standing at the summit of a triple flight of steps, and ap- 
proached through the monumental piazza, the mighty edifice 
has a fitting culmination in Michael Angelo’s stupendous 
dome, outvying even Bramante’s daring conception of “‘ the 
Pantheon upon the Basilica of Constantine.” Its exterior 
length is 727 ft.; the facade is 145 ft. high and 369 ft. wide; 
and the cross on the dome rises 435 ft. above the ground. 
Within it is 613 ft. long and 451 ft. wide across the tran- 
septs. The nave is 198 ft. across (including the aisles) and 
152 ft. high; the diameter of the dome is 138 ft. (44 ft. 
less than the Pantheon). The total area is 163,728 sq. ft. 
(St. Paul’s in London, 84,311 sq. ft.). 

History. On the site of an oratory erected, according to the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, by Pope Anacletus c. 90 a.p. over the tomb of St. Peter, close to the 
Vatican Circus, Constantine built, in 319, a basilica in the form of a Latin cross 
preceded by a portico. This basilica was consecrated on November 18th, 326, 
by St. Sylvester I and subsequently underwent considerable alterations. Towards 
the middle of the 15th cent., when the ancient church threatened to collapse, 
Nicholas V resolved to rebuild it. The work was begun by Bern. Rossellino 
or Leon. Batt. Alberti, and progressed slowly until Julius II entrusted it to Bra- 
mante (1506), who undertook to construct the church on the new plan of a Greek 
cross surmounted by a gigantic central dome and flanked by four smaller cupolas 
(plan facing p. 156). At the death of the pope and the architect (1513-1514) 
the four central pillars and the arches of the dome had been completed. Leo X 
summoned Raphael to direct the work in collaboration with Fra Giocondo (d. 
1515) and Giul. da Sangallo (d. 1516). Raphael conceived another plan, on the 
lines of a Latin cross (plan facing p. 165), but on his death in 1520 Baldassare 
Peruzzi reverted to Bramante’s design. Neither Adrian VI, the austere theo- 
logian who looked upon art as hostile to the Church, nor the hapless Clement VII, 
overwhelmed by political disturbances, interested himself in the progress of 
the basilica, but under Paul III the work received fresh impetus from Ant. da 
Sangallo the Younger, who adopted the plan of the Latin cross, At his death 
(1546) Michael Angelo, summoned by Paul III, once again returned to the cross 
with equal arms, but developed Bramante’s idea with even greater audacity 
(plan facing p, 157). Regarding the Pantheon as unambitious, he envisaged 
Brunelleschi’s Florentine cupola as the model for his dome, and substituted 
piers of tremendous strength for Bramante’s columns, though reverting to the 
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Pantheon for the inspiration of his fagade. Confirmed in his appointment 
by Paul III’s successors, he continued to direct the work until his death (1564). 
His successors, Vignola and Pirro Ligorio, were followed by Guzac. della Porta 
(assisted by Carlo Fontana), who completed the dome (1590) and decorated 
it inside with mosaics. Paul V, in 1605, pulled down the incomplete fa¢ade, 
and directed Carlo Maderna to lengthen the nave towards the Piazza di San 
Pietro. The present portico and the fagade are Maderna’s work. On Nov- 
ember 18th, 1626, the 1300th anniversary of the original consecration, Ur- 
ban VIII consecrated the new church. Bernini, who succeeded Maderna in 
1629, wished to add two campanili to the facade, but the one he erected collapsed 
owing to the sinking of the foundations. Up to the close of the 17th cent. the 
cost of construction was estimated at some 235 million lire. 

Exterior. At the top of the triple flight of steps rises 
the huge baroque FacapE, which somewhat impairs the view 
of the dome from the piazza. Eight columns and four pil- 
asters support the entablature. A dedicatory inscription on 
the frieze records its erection in the pontificate of Paul V. 
The attic, almost without ornament, is surmounted by a 
balustrade on which are statues (184 ft. high) of Christ, 
St John the Baptist, and eleven Apostles (St. Peter is in- 
side), and two clocks. Over the central of the five entrances 
to the portico is the balcony from which the senior cardinal- 
deacon proclaims the newly-elected Pope and from which 
the Pope bestows his benediction on the people, a ceremony 
discontinued in 1870 but revived by Pius XI. 

The Portico is 283 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, and 66 ft. high; 
the equestrian statue of Charlemagne, at the end on the left, 
is by Cornacchini; that of Constantine, on the right, by 
Bernini, is beyond a door which is generally closed. 

The pavement was designed by Bernini. In the tympanum above the 
central entrance is the famous ‘Navicella’ of Giotto, a mosaic representing 
Christ walking upon the waters; unfortunately this mosaic has often been 
removed owing to the changes in the plan of the basilica, and has been almost 
entirely reset. The vault is magnificently decorated in stucco; below it are 
30 statues of canonised popes. Of the five entrances to the church, that on the 
extreme right is the Porta Santa, opened only in jubilee years (1925, 1950, etc.); 
the central *Bronze Doors were decorated by Ant. Filarete in 1439-45 with reliefs 
of Christ, the Virgin, SS. Peter and Paul and their martyrdom, and events in 
the life of Pope Eugenius IV, the whole within a frieze of classical and mytho- 
logical subjects, animals, fruits, and portraits of Emperors. 

The immensity of the vast Interior is disguised by the sym- 
metry of its proportions, and its true magnitude becomes 
apparent only when it is studied in detail. The angels 
supporting the holy-water stoups, which at first sight appear 
life-size, on closer inspection are found to be colossal. The 
calm and majestic beauty of the whole is further enhanced 
by the ceiling, with its gilded coffering from an original de- 
sign by Bramante. The coloured marble of the walls and 
pavement is the work of Della Porta and Bernini. 


Nave, The round slab of porphyry let into the pavement 
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straight in front of the central door was that on which the 
Emperors used to kneel for their coronation in front of the 
altar of the old basilica. Farther on are metal lines indicating 
the lengths of the principal churches of Europe. The four 
great arches of the main arcade (29 ft. wide, 76 ft. high) are 
supported by piers decorated with fluted Corinthian pilasters 
and niches for statues of the founders of the religious orders. 
Despite their great size and wealth of design the details of 
the decoration are lost in the vast surrounding spaces, Al- 
though there are 29 subsidiary altars, the eye is at once 
attracted to Bernini’s baldacchino under the dome and the 
chair of St. Peter in the background. Under a canopy 
against the last pillar on the right is the bronze STATUE OF 
St. PETER seated on a marble throne, dating probably from 
the 4th cent. and famous throughout the world; the extended 
foot of this statue has been worn away by the kisses of the 
faithful. Above it is a portrait in mosaic of Pius IX (1871). 

The *DomeE is an architectural masterpiece, simple and 
dignified in design and flooded with light, and rises immediately 
above the site of St. Peter’s grave. It is supported by four 
immense piers, each 234 ft. round. These are adorned with 
niches and balconies by Bernini. The rococo statues (16 ft.) 
in these niches represent, beginning from the right: St. Lon- 
ginus (Pl. 2), by Bernini, St. Helena (3), by Bolgi; St. Vero- 
nica (4), by Mochi; aud St. Andrew (5), by Fiammingo 
(Duquesnoy). The Latin inscription on the frieze is a con- 
tinuation of the Greek inscription in the nave. In the pen- 
dentives of the dome are mosaics of the Evangelists, and 
on the frieze below the drum is inscribed in letters nearly 
6 ft. high: ‘Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram edificabo 
ecclesiam meam et tibi dabo claves regni ccelorum.” The 
dome is divided into sixteen compartments, corresponding 
to the windows of the drum, by ribs ornamented with stucco, 
between which are four bands of mosaics by Cav. d’Arpino, 
depicting the Saviour, the Virgin, the Apostles, etc.; in the 
lantern above is the Almighty. 

Over the high altar rises the famous baroque *BALDACc- 
CHINO, designed by Bernini and unveiled on June 28th, 1633 
by Urban VIII. ° This colossal canopy, 95 ft. high (the height 
of the Pal. Farnese), is cast of bronze taken from the Pan- 
theon, and was modelled by the artist on the design of an 
ordinary portable baldacchino. The spiral columns are a 
copy of that in the Chapel of the Pieta (see p. 160). The 
High Altar, at which only the Pope may celebrate mass, 
stands immediately over the vault in which are preserved 
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the relics of St. Peter. In front is the entrance to the Con- 


FEsSIO (for adm. apply to the sacristan), built by Maderna 
and encircled by perpetually burning lamps, the exact num- 
ber of which (89) is of no special significance. Within it is 
a *Statue of Pius VI in prayer, by Canova (1822). 

The Ricut AIsLE begins at the Porta Santa (p. 158), 
over which is a mosaic of St. Peter, designed by Ciro Ferri 
(1675). The CAPPELLA DELLA Pret (Pl. 8; best light in the 
afternoon) is named after Michael Angelo’s beautiful *Pieta 
(1498), executed in the artist’s 24th year. This is perhaps 
the most moving of all Michael Angelo’s sculptures, and is 
the only one on which he inscribed his name. The cross 
and the angels are baroque additions. The spiral column 
on the right (Colonna Santa), a 4th cent. Byzantine work, 
once stood in the sanctuary; it is especially venerated as 
the column against which Jesus leant when speaking with 
the doctors in the Temple. The sarcophagus on the left is 
that of Anicius Probus, prefect of Rome in 395. The Triumph 
of the Cross on the ceiling is by Lanfranco. — Under the 
first arch of the aisle are a statue of Leo XII (Pl. 9), a heavy 
and uninteresting work by De Fabris (1836); and a monument 
to Queen Christina of Sweden (Pi. 10; -p. 194), by Carlo Fon- 
tana (1689). — The CapprLra pI SAN SEBaASTIANO (Pl. 11) 
has an altar mosaic of the martyrdom of the saint after 
Domenichino. Under the next arch are the fine baroque 
monument to Innocent XII (Pl. 12) by Fil. della Valle (1700) 
and that by Bernini (Pl. 13) of the Countess Matilda of 
Tuscany (d. 1115), whose remains were translated from Mantua 
in 1635. — The iron grille of the CAPPELLA DEL SANTISSIMO 
SACRAMENTO (Pl. 14) was designed by Borromini; behind 
the altar is a fresco of the Trinity, by Pietvo da Cortona. 
— Under the next arch are the monument (Pl. 15) to Gre- 
gory XIII (d. 1585), the reformer of the calendar, by Ruscont 
(1723) and the unfinished tomb of Gregory XIV (d. 1591). 
On the dome pier (Pl. 17) is a mosaic of the Communion of 
St. Jerome, after Domenichino. 

On the right (Pl. 18) is the CAPPELLA GREGORIANA, built 
under Gregory XIII from designs by Michael Angelo. The 
Madonna del Soccorso, over the altar, is from the old basilica; 
on the right is the tomb of Gregory XVI, by Amici. . Beneath 
the altar is the sepulchre of St. Gregory Nazianzen, to whom 
the chapel is dedicated. — Under the next arch is the tomb 
of Benedict XIV by Bracci; opposite is the Mass of St. Basil, 
a mosaic after Subleyras. 

The Ricgur TRANSEPT was used for the sessions of the 
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Council of 1870. Its three altars are decorated with mosaics: 
St. Wenceslaus after Caroselli, the Martyrdom of SS. Pro- 
cessus and Martinian after Valentin, and the Martyrdom 
of St. Erasmus after Poussin. —In the arch beyond are the 
celebrated *Monument of Clement XIII (Pl. 26) by Ca- 
nova (comp. p. xlviii), and the altar of the Navicella (Pl. 27), 
with a mosaic of Christ walking on the waters, after Lan- 
franco. 

The CapPELLA DI SAN MICHELE (PI. 28) contains mosaics 
of St. Michael (PI. 29), after Guido Reni (p. 89), and of St. Pet- 
ronilla (Pl. 30), after Guevcino (p. 44). — On the left (Pl. 31) 
is the monument of Clement X, by Rossi and Ferrata, op- 
posite which is a mosaic of St. Peter raising Tabitha, after 
Placido Costanzi. 

Two porphyry steps from the ancient basilica lead to the Tr1- 
BUNE, in which stands the CHAIR OF ST. PETER, an ineffective 
and theatrical composition by Bernini (1656). This enormous 
bronze throne, supported by statues of four Fathers of the 
Church (SS. Augustine, Ambrose, Athanasius, and John 
Chrysostom), is supposed to enclose the wooden chair inlaid 
with ivory, which was the episcopal seat of St. Peter. A 
huge halo of gilt stucco surrounds the Dove, symbol of the 


Holy Ghost, which hovers over the chair. — On the right ~ 


is the fine monument to Urban VIII, likewise by Bernini, 
with statues of the Pope and of Charity and Justice; on the 
left the monument of Paul III, by Gugl. della Povta, with 
another fine portrait statue and figures of Prudence and 
Justice, reminiscent in their pose of the statues on the Medici 
tombs at Florence. — Farther on, to the right, is the mon- 
ument of Alexander VIII (Pl. 36), designed by Avrigo di 
San Martino (c. 1750) and, facing it, St. Peter healing the 
paralytic, a mosaic after Mancini. 

Lerr Atste. The CAPPELLA DELLA CoLoNnNnaA (PI. 38), 
at the E. end of this aisle, contains the tomb of St. Leo (P1.39), 
above which is a fine bas-relief by Algardi (1650) representing 
St. Leo arresting the progress of Attila with the aid of SS. Peter 
and Paul. On the altar (Pl. 40) is an ancient and greatly 
venerated representation of the Virgin painted on a column 
from the old basilica. In the centre is the tombstone of 
Leo XII. — Under the next arch is the monument of Alexan- 
der VII, Bernini’s last work (1667), and one of his worst; 
opposite is an oil painting on slate of the Punishment of 
Simon Magus, by Fr. Vanni (Pl. 42). 

The Lerr TRANSEPT contains confessionals for foreigners, 
served by the Penitentiaries (comp. p. 156), who can hear 
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confessions in ten languages. The three altars are decorated 
with mosaics: St. Thomas after Camuccini, the Crucifixion 
of St. Peter after Guido Reni, and the Martyrdom of St. Val- 
eria after Spadarino. In front of the central altar is the tomb 
of Palestrina (1594). 

Over the door to the sacristy (p. 163) is a monument 
to Pius VIII (1830) by Tenevani (Pl. 46); opposite is the 
Death of Ananias and Sapphira, a mosaic after Roncall1. — 
The CAPPELLA CLEMENTINA (Pl. 48), built by Giac. della Porta 
under Clement VIII, contains the tomb of St. Gregory the 
Great (Pl. 49; beneath the altar), above which is a mosaic 
of a miracle of St. Gregory, after And. Sacchi. Opposite is 
the monument to Pius VII (1823) by Thorwaldsen. On the 
side of the pillar of St. Andrew (Pl. 51) is a mosaic of the 
Transfiguration, four times as large as Raphael’s original 
(p. 167). Beneath the arch at the beginning of the nave- 
aisle are the monuments of Leo XI (Pl. 52), by Algardi, 
and that of Innocent XI, executed by Etienne Monot from 
a design by Carlo Maratta (Relief of Vienna by Sobieski). 
— The CAPPELLA DEL Coro is richly decorated in stucco by 
Ricci after designs by Giac. della Porta, and furnished with 
fine stalls and two large organs. The altar-piece, after Pietvo 
Bianchi (comp. p. 94), represents the Immaculate Con- 
ception. In the pavement is the simple tombstone of Cle- 
ment XI.— Under the next arch (Pl. 56) is the bronze 
*Monument to Innocent VIII by Ant. Pollaiolo. The pope 
bears a spear-head in allusion to his reception from the sultan 
Bajazet II of the spear which pierced the side of Christ. 
Opposite (Pl. 57) is the monument of Pius X (d. 1914), by 
Astorrt. — The CAPPELLA DELLA PRESENTAZIONE (Pl. 58) is 
named after its altar-mosaic of the Presentation of the Virgin, 
after Romanelli.— Under the next arch are the Stuart 
monuments. Above the door on the right is the monument 
of Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of James Stuart, the Old 
Pretender; she is here called Queen of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland. On the left is the monument to the last Stuarts 
by Canova (1819), with busts of the Old and Young Pretenders 
(d. 1766 and 1788) and of Henry, Cardinal York (1819). 
George IV contributed to the expense of this monument. 
—In the Baptistery (Pl. 61) a porphyry sarcophagus, said 
to be the tomb of the Emperor Otho II and taken from Ha- 
drian’s Mausoleum, is used as a font. The metal cover is 
by Carlo Fontana. The mosaics reproduce paintings of the 
Baptism of Christ by C. Maratta and of St. Peter baptizing 
SS, Processus and Martinian (p. 123), by Gius, Passeri. 
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The Sacristy (entered from the left transept, Pl. 46; best visited between 
9 and 11 a.m.) was built by Carlo Marchionni (1776-84). In the first vestibule 
are statues of St. Peter and St. Paul (1461-62), by Paolo Romano, which originally 
stood in the Piazza di San Pietro; in the second, a statue of St. Andrew of later 
date. The octagonal Sacrestia Comune (PI. 62) contains eight ancient columns 
from the Villa of Hadrian. In the Sacrestia Dex Canonici (Pl. 63) are a Ma- 
donna with SS! Anne, Peter, and Paul, by Fr. Penni (Il Fattore) and an early 
Madonna, by Giulio Romano. — The adjoining CuapreR House (Sala del Ca- 
pttolo; Pl. 64) formerly contained famous paintings by Giotto and Melozzo, re- 
moved in 1924 to the Museo Petriano (p. 164) and the Vatican Gallery (p. 165). 
— In the Sacrestia DEI Benericrati (Pl. 65), on the other side of the octagon, 
a painting of the Madonna della Febbre (the protectress against malaria), at- 
tributed to Lippo Memmi, is preserved in a ciborium in the style of Donatello. 
Above the altar is St. Peter receiving the keys, by Girol. Muziano. — The TrEas- 
uRY (Pl. 66; adm. 31.; closed on Sun. and feast-days) contains a crucifix and 
six candelabra made by Ant. Gentili from designs by Michael Angelo; a platinum 
chalice presented by Charles III, King of Spain, to Pius VI, noteworthy as 
being the first instance of the use of this metal for ornamental work; the ‘ Dal- 
matic of St. Leo,’ possibly that worn by Leo III at the coronation of Charle- 
Magne; candelabra by Ant. Pollaiolo and Benvenuto Cellini; etc. 


The Watiean Grottoes (Sacre Grotte Vaticane; adm. 21. on application 
before noon to the sacristan; plan facing p. 164), the large crypt of Constantine’s 
basilica, were remodelled in their present form by Paul III. Flights of stairs 
in the four piers of the dome descend into four chapels built by Bernini and 
decorated with mosaics after And. Saccht. The staircase in use begins behind 
the statue of St. Andrew (Pl. 5). 

We first enter the Grotre Nuove, a horseshoe-shaped corridor enclosing 
the Confessio. To the left of the entrance are the chapels of Santa Maria delle 
Partorienti and Santa Maria in Porticu, the latter containing statues by Mino 
da Fiésole and Giov. Dalmata and a seated figure of St. Peter, which is really 
the statue of a Roman philosopher fitted with a new head. In the corridor 
are further works by Mino and Dalmata (Resurrection), and, facing the entrance 
to the Confessio, is the *Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (Pl. 1), prefect of Rome 
in 359, a remarkable example of Christian art. — The Grotre VeccHIE, three 
parallel aisles beneath the nave of the cathedral, contain many tombs of popes 
and princes, including (Pl. 12), under the last arch on the left, that of Adrian IV 
(Nicholas Breakspeare), the only English pope. A tablet, placed by Norwegians 
in 1924, recalls his missionary !abours in Scandinavia. The tomb of Paul II 
(Pl. 8) in the left aisle has a statue by Mino da Fiésole or Giov. Dalmata. 
In the right aisle is the sepulchre of the Stuarts (p. 162), near which is the Al- 
tare del Salvatore with a relief of the Madonna by Arnolfo di Cambio. 

Visitors may make the Ascent of the Dome on any day except Sun., between 
9 and 1 (21.; free on the first Sat. of each month; lift, 41.). The lift and the 
easy spiral staircase, whose walls are covered with inscriptions recording the 
visits of royalty, are reached through a door (PI. 59) in the left aisle. The roof 
is covered with buildings in which live the ‘ Sampietrini,’ masons and workmen 
employed in the repair of the basilica. We command hence an admirable view 
of the wonderful spring of the dome, rising 310 ft. above the roof. The two 
side cupolas, by Vignola, are purely decorative and have no opening into the 
interior of the church. The summit of the facade enjoys a fine view of the 
Piazza with the city beyond. The ascent is continued by an awkward staircase 
between the inner and outer walls of the dome. From the great circular galleries 
(175 and 240 ft. above the ground) an impressive view of the interior of the 
dome may be gained and its immensity gauged by the coarseness of the mosaic 
and the vast scale of the decorative details. The loggia at the top of the lantern, 
reached by another awkward stair, commands a magnificent *View of the whole 
city and the Roman Campagna from the Apennines and the Alban Hills to 
the sea. An iron ladder ascends to the copper ball, which is 8 ft. in diameter, 
large enough to hold 16 persons; in the heat of the day the temperature 1s un- 
pleasantly high, ¢ 
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In the Via del Santo Uffizio, to the left (S.) of Bernini’s 
great colonnade, is the Museo Petriano or Museo di San Pietro 
(Pl. II, 6), opened in 1925. 

It contains objects connected with St. Peter’s, including the beautiful 
bronze *Tomb of Sixtus IV, with reliefs of allegorical figures, by Ant. Pollaiolo 
(1493; formerly in the Chapel of the Holy Sacrament), and panels, painted 
on both sides, by Giotto (originally in the Confessio, later in the Sacristy). These 
represent Christ and Card. Stefanischi (for whom they were executed in 1300), 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, Martyrdom of St. Paul; on the back, St. Peter enthroned, 
SS. Andrew, John, James, and Paul; in the predella, Apostles and the Madonna. 

The return from the Piazza di San Pietro to the Piazza 
Pia (p. 155) may be made via the Borgo Santo Spirito, on 
the right of which (invisible from the street) is San Michele 
im Sassia, a church founded by Charlemagne in 813 and still 
preserving its ancient campanile. Within is the tomb of 
Raphael Mengs (d. 1779). Farther on, at the corner of the 
Lungara (p. 196), is Santo Spirito in Sassia (Pl. II, 9), a church 
founded in 728 for Saxon pilgrims (comp. p. 153) by Ine, 
King of Wessex, who died at Rome in 728. 


The church was rebuilt by Ant. da Sangallo the Younger (1540), the facade 
being added by Ottavio Mascherino in 1585. The campanile, one of the most 
graceful in Rome, is entirely Tuscan in character, and was possibly designed 
by Baccio Pontelli. —1t was from the ramparts of the Leonine City near here 
that Benvenuto Cellini, according to his own statement, shot the Constable 
de Bourbon in 1527; a tablet on the cuter wall of the church, however, attributes 
the deed to Bern. Passeri, another goldsmith. 


Adjoining is the Ospedale di Santo Spirito (Pl. II, 9; admission usually 
granted), founded by Innocent III in 1193, and rebuilt for Sixtus IV by Baccio 
Pontelli (c. 1570). The harmony of its proportions was spoilt by Benedict XIV 
who blocked up the arches. The portal is an effective example of the early 
Renaissance style. The octagonal cupola by Palladio (1545) lights the chapel, 
which contains an altar, likewise by Palladio, with an altar-piece (Job) by Carlo 
Maratta. The Biblioteca Lancisiana, bequeathed in 1720, is a valuable collection 
of medical books and instruments. 


XV. The Vatican 


No other palace in the world approaches the *Vatiean 
Palace (Pl. I, II, 6) in interest, whether we regard its position 
in the history of the church, or the influence exercised by 
its collections on the learning and taste of Christendom for 
300 years. The immense pile of buildings, without the gar- 
dens, covers an area of 13} acres, of which 6 acres are occupied 
by the interior courts, while the rooms, halls, and chapels 
number a thousand (not 11,000 as is popularly alleged). The 
Pope and the papal court occupy but a small part of the 
whole, the rest being given up to the library, the museums, 
and the art collections. The impression it produces is unique 


in its kind, for the Vatican may be said to sum up centuries 
of Rome’s greatness. 
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History. From the 4th cent. until the migration to Avignon in 1309 the 
Lateran Palace (p. 135) was the residence of the popes. But beside the first 
church of St. Peter, in the Ager Vaticanus (p. 152), stood a house, built in the 
time of Symmachus (498-514), in which Charlemagne was lodged in 800 and 
Otho lin 980. In the 12th cent. this mansion had fallen into decay, but it was 
restored and enlarged by several popes (Eugenius III, Celestin III, Innocent III), 
and when Gregory XI returned from Avignon in 1377 to find the Lateran unin- 
habitable he established the papal residence in the Vatican, and there the first 
conclave was held in 1378. Alexander V (1409-10) built the passage connecting 
the Vatican with the fortress of Sant’Angelo. Nicholas V conceived the idea 
of transforming the house into a magnificent palace, and began the work in 
1450; in 1473 Sixtus IV added the chapel which bears his name; Innocent VIII 
erected the pavilion which then became the popes’ actual residence; Alexander VI 
replaced some of the older portions by the suite of rooms now known as the 
Appartamento Borgia. Under Julius II, the most ardent of them all in enlarging 
and embellishing the palace, Bramante laid out the great court of the Belvedere, 
connecting the pavilion of Innocent VIII with the main building; Leo X surround- 
ed the Cortile di San Damaso with logge or open galleries; Paul II] employed 
Antonio da Sangallo the Younger to build the Cappella Paolina and the Sala 
Regia; under Pius IV and Gregory XIII various additions were carried out by 
Pirro Ligorio; Sixtus V caused the erection, by Dom. Fontana, of the block 
of buildings looking on to the Piazza di San Pietro, and the great Library which 
divides the Cortile del Belvedere in two; Paul V built the wing to the left of 
Raphael's logge; the Scala Regia of Bernini was begun under Urban VIII and 
completed under Alexander VII; Clement IV transformed the old pavilion of 
Innocent VIII into a museum, which was enlarged by Pius VI (the architect 
being Simonetti) and again by Pius VII, who added the Braccio Nuovo (by 
Raffaele Stern). Gregory XVI founded the Egyptian and Etruscan Museums; 
Pius IX closed the fourth side of the Cortile di San Damaso by covering in the 
Scala Pia; and Leo XIII restored the Appartamento Borgia and re-opened it 
to the public. 


The entrance to the Museums, which is at the N.E. angle 
of the Vatican pile, is a long way (just over 4m.) from the 
Portone di Bronzo (p. 157), the principal entrance of the 
palace, and can be reached only by walking (or driving) 
round nearly the whole of St. Peter’s. From the end of the 
great colonnade on the left (as we face St. Peter’s) we follow 
the Via della Sagrestia, passing under an archway and skirting 
the S. wall of the great basilica. A slab in the pavement 
of the street marks the spot where the obelisk now in the 
Piazza di San Pietro formerly stood (p. 156). On our left 
is the Camposanto dei Tedeschi, dating from 779 and probably 
the oldest of the medieval cemeteries, still reserved for 
Germans and Dutch (adm. in the morning on application 
to the ‘ Direttore’). Passing beneath the sacristy we arrive 
in the large Piazza della Sagrestia, then at the Piazza di 
Santa Marta, whence the Via della Fondamenta brings us 
to a gateway giving access to the Cortile del Forno, in the 
papal grounds. Leaving on ourright the carriage entrance to 
the Cortile di San Damaso, with its Swiss guards, we enter 
a vaulted passage that brings us to the Vialone del Belvedere, 
an avenue between the palace and its gardens. 
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Half-way up this avenue is the entrance to the *Pinacoteca 
of the Vatican, a collection of paintings begun by Pius VII, 
which was transferred to this wing of the palace by Pius X 
in 1909, and has been enriched by the addition of pictures 
from other papal collections. The works are not numerous 
but nearly all are masterpieces. The Director is Prof. Biagio 
Biagetti. Adm., see pp. 10, 11; catalogue of 1913. 

Room I (on the right; Primitives). 1. Margaritone d’A- 
vezzo, St. Francis of Assisi; 27. Simone Martini, Christ; 
28. Lippo Memmi, Crucifixion; 54. School of Giotto, Cru- 
cifixion, with SS. Peter, Paul, and Louis; Lovenzo Monaco, 
68. Life of St. Benedict, 62. Adoration of the Child; 90. 
Bern. Daddi, Virgin. — Room II (15th century). Fra An- 
gelico, *115. Virgin and angels, with SS. Dominic and Cath- 
erine, 116. Two scenes from the life of St. Nicholas of Bari; 
123. Benozzo Gozzoli, St. Thomas receiving the Virgin’s girdle; 
129. And. del Sarto, Holy Family; 140. Fil. Lippi, Coronation 
of the Virgin (c. 1460); *141.  Melozzo da Forli, Sixtus IV 
conferring on Platina the librarianship of the Vatican in 
the presence of Giulio della Rovere (afterwards Julius II), 
his brother Giovanni, and Girolamo and Raffaele Riario, an 
admirable fresco transferred to canvas; on each side, *Angel 
musicians, also by Melozzo (formerly in St. Peter’s sacristy); 
Marco Palmezzano, 142, 143. Madonna and Child with 
saints, 144. Annunciation (probably by the same); 145. 
Franc. del Cossa, Miracles of St. Vincent Ferrer; Beyvnardino 
det Conti, Francesco Sforza; 147. Lor. di Credi, Madonna 
and Child; 150. Morettc, Madonna and Child, with SS. Jerome 
and Bartholomew; *151. Leonardo da Vinci, St. Jerome, a 
sketch; Fra Bartolomeo, 153. St. Peter, 154. St. Paul; 155. 
Correggio (attributed to), The Redeemer; 158. Garofalo, Holy 
Family; 166. Sano di Pietyo, Presentation in the Temple; 
176. Sassetta, Vision of St. Thomas Aquinas. — Room III 
(Schools of Umbria and the Marches). 187. Allegretto Nuzi, 
Madonna and Child, with SS. Michael and Ursula; 191. Lor. 
da Sanseverino, The Virgin and St. Anne; 192. Francescuccio 
Ghisst, Madonna and Child; Nic. da Foligno, 211. Trip- 
tych of Camerino, 212. Polyptych of Montélparo; 213. Cola 
dell’ Amatvice, Assumption (1515); 214. Pinturicchio, Corona- 
tion of the Virgin (1503); 215. Madonna and Child, in the 
manner of Pinturicchio; 217. Lo Spagna, ‘La Madonna 
della Spineta ’ (c. 1507); 218. Antoniazzo Romano, Madonna 
venerated by members of the papal court of justice (Rota); 
Perugino, 219. Three saints, 220. Resurrection. — Room IV 
(chiefly works of Raphael). 224. Perugino, Madonna and 
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four saints. — Raphael. 225. Coronation of the Virgin (1503), 
his first large composition, the manner of which is derived 
from Perugino and Pinturicchio; 226. The Mysteries, the 
predella of the preceding work, but showing a distinct ad- 
vance in the treatment of the figures; *227. The Three Theo- 
logical Virtues (1507; predella of the Descent from the Cross, 
p. 78). —*228. Raphael, Madonna di Foligno (1512), a votive 
offering by Sigismondo Conti in gratitude for his escape when 
a bomb fell on his house during the siege of Foligno. The 
Madonna with the Child is seated.on clouds above a sphere 
surrounded by cherubs; beneath, on the left, SS. John the 
Baptist and Francis, on the right, St. Jerome presenting 
Conti to the Virgin, in the middle, a charming angel; in the 
distance is Foligno with the descending bomb and a rainbow 
signifying peace. The dignity, grace, and noble colour of 
this picture render it one of the painter’s most sublime 
achievements. — *229. Raphael, Transfiguration, his last 
work. On the summit of Mount Tabor the apostles Peter, 
James, and John see, through a veil of dazzling light, Christ 
slowly rising toward heaven, with Elijah and Moses in attitudes 
of adoration. At the foot of the mountain are the other 
apostles and the crowd with the young man possessed of a 
devil. The composition and the upper portion of the picture 
are by Raphael’s own hand; the lower part was completed 
by Giulio Romano and Francesco Penmi. — 230. Giul. Romano 
and Fr. Penni, ‘Madonna di Monteluce’; 231. Giov. Santt, 
St. Jerome. — We return to the vestibule and enter Room V 
(Venetian School). 232. Giov. Bellini, Pieta; Carlo Crivelli, 
233. Madonna and Child (1482), 234. Pieta; 237. Ant. 
Vivarini, Polyptych; Titian, *238. ‘Madonna of San Nicold 
dei Frari’ (1523), 239. Doge Nicold Marcello; 240. Paris 
Bordone, St. George; 241. Paolo Veronese, St. Helena; 243. 
Bonifazio Veronese, Holy Family, with saints; 244. Sebastiano 
del Piombo, St. Bernard (?).— Room VI (17th century). 
Caravaggio, *245. Descent from the Cross, 246. St. Peter’s 
Denial; 247. C. Maratta, Holy Family; Sassoferrato, 248. 
Madonna and Child, 249. Cardinal; Andvea Sacchi, 250. 
Miracle of St. Gregory the Great, 251. Vision of St. Romuald;- 
Federigo Bavroccio, 252. Annunciation, 253. Rest during 
the Flight into Egypt; Guercino, 255. St. John the Baptist, 
256. St. Margaret of Cortona, 257. St. Mary Magdalen, 
258. Doubting of St. Thomas; Guido Rent, 259. Virgin 
and saints, 260. Crucifixion of St. Peter; 261.. Spagnoletto, 
Martyrdom of St. Laurence; *262. Domenichino, Communion 
of St. Jerome (1614). — Room VII (Foreign schools). 263. 
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David Teniers the Younger, Old Man; 265. Nic. Poussin, 
Martyrdom of St. Erasmus; Murillo, 266. Marriage of 
St. Catharine, 267. Adoration of the Shepherds; 270. Val- 
entin, Martyrdom of St. Processus and St, Martinian; 271. 
Lucas Cranach the Elder, Pieta; 275. Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
George IV of England. 


The entrance to the *Vatiean Museums is at the upper 
end of the Vialone del Belvedere and gives admittance to 
the largest collection of antique sculpture in the world: The 
museums originated in the works collected by the Renaissance 
popes in the Cortile del Belvedere, many of which were, 
however, aiterwards given to the city or otherwise dispersed. 
The reorganisation and classification of the present collections 
are due mainly to the pontiffs of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
We owe the Museo Pio-Clementino to Clement XIV and 
Pius VI, the Museo Chiavamonti and the Braccio Nuovo to 
Pius VII, the Museo Gregoriano (Egyptian and Etruscan 
Antiquities) to Gregory XVI. The Director is Prof. Barto- 
lomeo Nogara. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


I. — *MusrEo Pi0-CLEMENTINO. 


A wide staircase leads to the Sala a Croce Greea, designed 
by Simonetti for Pius VI. In the pavement are three an- 
tique mosaics (Shield with the head of Minerva, *Basket 
of Flowers, Bacchus), — 309. Sarcophagus of Constantia, 
daughter of Constantine, in porphyry, decorated with vine- 
branches and children bearing grapes (Christian symbols); 
359. Sarcophagus, in porphyry, of St. Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, decorated with a troop of horsemen hurling 
themselves on captive barbarians, and busts of Constantine 
and Helena; 597. Augustus as Pontifex; 601. Bas-relief: 
tripod representing Ulysses and his companions in the cave 
of Polyphemus (2nd cent. a.p.); 605. Conquered nation, 
probably representing a Celtic people; 603. Fragments of 
a sarcophagus with the story of Medea. 

Sala Rotonda, a circular hall, designed by Simonetti on 
.the model of the Pantheon. In the pavement, Mosaic of 
Otricoli, representing a battle between Greeks and Centaurs, 
Tritons, and Nereids; in the centre of the room, a huge 
porphyry vase carved from a single piece; 537, 538. Herme 
of comedy and tragedy; *539. Jupiter of Otricoli, a colossal 
head of majestic beauty, attributed to Bryaxis (4th cent. B.c.); 
540. Antinoiis (d. 130 a.p.) as Bacchus, from a Greek proto- 
type of the 4th cent. B.c. (the drapery, which was originally 
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of bronze, was restored by Thorwaldsen); 541. Faustina the 
Younger (d. 141), wife of Antoninus Pius; *542. Goddess, 
a replica or a derivative statue, probably of the Nemesis by 
Agoracritus, which was the temple-image at Rhamnus; 543. 
Head of Hadrian, from his mausoleum; 544. Hercules, colossal 
statue in gilded bronze, an early Imperial copy of a work 
of the school of Scopas; 545. Bust of Antinoiis; 546. Juno 
(the Barberini Hera), a Roman copy of a cult-image of the 
school of Pheidias, attributed to Alcamenes; 547. Marine 
divinity (from Pozzuoli), believed to personify the Gulf of 
Baiz, an interesting example of the fusion of marine elements 
and human features; 548. Nerva, after a statue representing 
Jupiter; 549. Bust of Serapis, after a work by Bryaxis; 
550. Claudius as Jupiter; 551. Head of Claudius; 6552. 
Juno Sospita from Lanuvium, dating from the Antonine per- 
iod; 553. Head of Plotina (d. 129), wife of Trajan, a work 
of the time of Hadrian; 554. Head of Julia Domna (d. 217), 
wife of Septimius Severus; 555. Genius of Augustus; 556, 
Head of Pertinax (?). 

Sala delle Muse (designed by Simonetti; paintings by 
Conca). VESTIBULE: 525. Pericles, copy of the portrait by 
Cresilas; 529. Bias; 531. Periander.—OctTaGon, a magnificent 
hall supported by sixteen columns of Carrara marble. Seven 
of the statues of the Nine Muses in this room were found, 
along with that of Apollo, in a villa near Tivoli, and 
are generally held to be copies of originals, apparently of 
bronze, by Praxiteles or his school, but possibly they do not 
all belong to the same group. 516. Apollo Citharcedus, a 
very expressive figure; 511. Erato; 517. Terpsichore; 508. 
Polyhymnia; 499. Melpomene; 503. Thalia; 515. Calliope; 
505. Clio. Nos. 504 and 520 (Urania and Euterpe) were 
not found with the rest and were not, in fact, originally 
intended for muses. The statues are alternated with hermz: 
509. Metrodorus; 507. Antisthenes; 506. Demosthenes; 
502. A®schines; 500. So-called Zeno; 498. Epicurus; 521. 
Euripides; 519. Plato (not Zeno); 518. Strategos (Alcibiades ?); 
514. Socrates; 512. Epimenides; 510. So-called Alcibiades. 
— 2ND VESTIBULE. 492. Sophocles; 490. Diogenes (?); 
489. Pyrrhic dance, an Attic work of the 4th cent. B.c.; 
483. Birth of Bacchus, 

: Sala degli Animali, containing sculptures of animals and 
of groups in which animals figure. Nearly all are ornamental 
sculptures intended for gardens, terraces, fountains, etc. 
The floor is inlaid with ancient mosaics. 134. Hercules and 
‘ the Nemean lion (school of Pergamum); 137. Hercules 
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overthrowing Diomedes of Thrace; 141. Hercules with the 
tripod or, more probably, with the wild boar; 208. Hercules 
slaying Geryon; 138. Centaur with a Cupid on his back; 
139. Mounted huntsman;~ 194. Sow and her litter; 179. 
Nymph giving drink to a little satyr; 228. Triton car- 
trying off a nymph; 228. Minotaur. Under the consoles are 
mosaics representing scenes of dramatic art. At the end of 
the right wing, *Meleager, from an original in bronze by 
Scopas (4th cent. B.c.). 

The Galleria delle Statue, next in order, belongs to the 
pavilion of the Belvedere erected by Innocent VIII and 
transformed by Clement XIV and Pius VI into a museum. 
Remains of paintings by Pinturicchio may still be seen on 
the walls. — *250. Eros of Centocelle, also called the Genius 
of the Vatican, probably a statue of Thanatos, the god of 
death, from an original attributed to Cephisodotus, the father 
of Praxiteles; 253. Triton, an Alexandrian work; 255. Paris; 
259. Apollo Citharoedus, restored as Minerva, a late 5th cen- 
tury type; 261. Penelope (5th cent. B.c.); *264. Apollo 
Sauroctonus, representing the god watching a lizard which 
he is about to kill, an attractive composition, copy of an 
original by Praxiteles; 265. Amazon, from an original at- 
tributed to Cresilas (head from another statue); 270. Muse, 
restored as Urania, belonging to the series found at Tivoli 
(p. 169); 271. Posidippus, 290. Menander (?), Roman copies of 
Greek originals; 395. Apollo Citharcedus, copy of a very late 
archaic Greek work; 396. Narcissus, a Roman work reminis- 
cent of Alexandrian types; 398. Emperor Macrinus:; 399. 
#Esculapius and Hygieia, of an Alexandrian type; 402 Two 
Children of Niobe, a portion of the well known Florentine 
group; *412, 413. Superb candelabra (known as the Barberini 
Candelabra), from Hadrian’s Villa; *414. Sleeping Ariadne, 
a masterpiece of Alexandrian art of the 3rd cent. B.c.; be- 
neath, Sarcophagus with a Gigantomachia, the design derived 
from a sculpture of the school of Pergamum; 416. Bac- 
chus and Ariadne, from Hadrian’s Villa; 417. Mercury; 
420. Lucius Verus. On the bases of several of these statues 
are inscriptions relating to the Gens Julia Claudia which 
were found near the Mausoleum of Augustus (see Nos. 248, 
400, 408, 417, 420). By the entrance to the Gabinetto delle 
Maschere is a portion of a superb *Sepulchral Stele, a Greek 
original of the 5th cent. B.c., on which is represented a young 
man with his slave handing him a strigil and a flask of oil. 

Sale dei Busti.— Room I. 277. Nero as Apollo Citha- 
roeedus; 275. Personage of the Alexandrian period; 274. 
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Augustus as one of the Fratres Arvales; *273. Young Oc- 
tavian, a work of extreme delicacy; 293. Caracalla, a very 
expressive head; 363. Philip the Younger; 388. Roman 
couple of the Republican period, full of character. — Room II, 
307. Saturn, copy of an original of the 4th or 5th cent. B.c.; 
310. Warrior, after an ex-voto of Attalus (p. 281); 311. Head 
of Menelaus, from a group of Menelaus with the body of Pa- 
troclus (comp. Pasquino, p. 60); 298. Serapis, from an original 
by Bryaxis; 238. Base with neo-Attic ornamentation; 348. 
Mask of Jupiter Ammon, from an original of the beginning of 
the 4th cent. B.c.; 352. Suppliant, from a prototype of the 
5th cent. B.c.— Room III. 326. Jupiter, vaguely resembling 
the Zeus of Phidias, but in style and treatment characteristic 
of the Roman-Hellenistic school; 338. Prince of the Alexan- 
drian period as Dionysos. 

Gabinetto delle Maschere, so called from four ancient 
*Mosaics of theatrical masks from MHadrian’s Villa, which 
form the pavement. 425. Dancing Nymph, a work of 
Jonian derivation; 427. Venus crouching in the bath, a 
copy of a celebrated original by Dedalus of Bithynia (school 
of the 3rd cent. B.c.); 439. Bathing chair; 443. Apollo, 
from an original attributed to Euphranor (4th cent. B.c.);~ 
431, 432, 442, 434. Youth of Hercules, portions of a frieze 
deriving from Alexandrian paintings. 

We return to the Sala degli Animali and enter the Cortile 
de! Belvedere, built by Giac. della Porta from Bramante’s 
design and altered by Simonetti (1775), who added the four 
cabinets at the angles of the colonnade. \Flanking the door- 
way are two *Molossian Hounds, of the school of Pergamum. 

On the right is the Gabinetto del Laocoonte, containing 
the famous group of *Laoco6én and his two sons in the coils 
of the serpents of Apollo, a vivid and striking illustration 
of the story related by Virgil in the A‘neid. 


Laocoén, priest of Apollo, warned his fellow Trojans against the trickery 
of the Greeks and adjured them not admit the wooden horse to the city; whereon 
the angry god sent the serpents to crush him and his young sons to death in 
their coils. This group, of Greek marble, was found near the Baths of Trajan 
in 1506, and was at once recognised as that described by Pliny, though it is not 
carved from a single block, as he states, but from at least three pieces. It is 
ascribed to the Rhodian sculptors, Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus 
(c. 50 B.c.), and thus belongs to the end of the Hellenistic period, as might be 
inferred from the violent realism of the conception as well as from the extreme 
skill and accurate detail with which the agonised contortions of the bodies are 
rendered. The three raised arms are restorations by Gidv. Montorsoli based 
on the opinion of Michael Angelo, but those of the father and the younger son 
were originally less strained and their direction was less opposed to that of the 
bodies, so that the general lines conformed more closely to a pyramidal design, 
making for greater harmony. This group has become classic from the eminence 
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of the authors (Lessing, Goethe, Winckelmann, and others). who have written 
about it; Byron, in ‘ Childe Harold’ vividly describes ‘LaocoGn’s torture dig- 
nifying pain.’ 

Beneath the colonnade: Fragment of the frieze of the 
Ara Pacis (p. 97); 85. Hygieia (the head is that of Minerva, 
from a 5th cent. type); 155. Altar of Augustus, dedicated in 
12 8.c.; 88. Roma with a victorious emperor in her chariot, 
a bas-relief probably from the Arch of Trajan. 

Gabinetto dell’Apollo. *92. Apotto BELVEDERE from a 
bronze original of probably the 4th cent. B.c., which experts 
now consider to have been the work of Leochares. The god 
is represented as stepping forward in order to see the effect 
of the arrow he has just shot. The slender elegance of the 
forms, the smooth modelling of the youthful body, the keen 
life-like gaze, have caused this to be one of the most generally 
admired and best-known of ancient masterpieces. 28. Oval 
sarcophagus decorated with a *Bacchic procession, a very 
fresh and original design; 31. Sarcophagus of Sextus Varius 
Marcellus. 

Gabinetto del Perseo, in which are three works by Antonio 
Canova, placed by Pope Pius VII among the antique sculptures 
as a mark of special honour: 32. Perseus, a pure but cold 
creation, inspired by the Apollo Belvedere; 33, 33 a. Creugas 
and Damoxenes, pugilists, figures of considerable nobility 
but showing the weakness inseparable from an imitative style. 
— 38. Fragment of a frieze representing Artemis and Hecate 
battling against the Giants; 49. Sarcophagus with a Battle 
of Amazons, in the style of the 3rd cent. a.D. 

Gabinetto dell’Ermes. *53. Hermes (not Antinoiis, as 
was formerly thought) of the type of Praxiteles, perhaps 
Hermes Psychopompos, the conductor of souls to the under- 
world. The head is strikingly like that of the famous Hermes 
of Praxiteles at Olympia. — 61. Fragment of a group of 
Nereids, a Hellenistic work; 69. Sophocles; 27. Sarco- 
phagus with reliefs representing a port, possibly Ostia, and 
Dido and neas at Carthage. 

Vestibolo Rotondo or Rosa dei Venti (rose of the winds). 
7. Statue, perhaps a Charis or Peitho or other divinity of an 
aphrodisiac character. 

On the left is the Vestibolo degli Scipioni, containing the sepulchral 
monuments of the Scipios (comp. p. 150). In the middle, Sarcophagus of 
L. Scipio Barbatus, consul! in 2988.c. and the conqueror of the Samnites 
with their Etruscaff and Gaulish allies. The peperino sarcophagus is in the 
form of a Doric altar but the general character of the work is Etruscan. The 
archaic inscription, in Saturnine ‘verse, is said to be by Ennius, and a head in 


peperino which is near the sarcophagus is reputed to be his portrait. — Among 
the other inscriptions are those of Lucius Cornelius Scipio, who conquered Cer- 
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‘sica in 259 B.c. (on the left), and of Mummius (on the right), a dedication to 
Hercules after the destruction of Corinth in 146 B.c. 

On the right is the Atrio del Torso or Quadrato, with the celebrated *Torso 
DEL BELVEDERE, found in the Campo dei Fioriin the time of Julius II, and bearing 
the signature of Apollonius, an Athenian sculptor of the latter days of the Roman 
Republic. It is an eclectic work by a master’s hand, but it is uncertain what 
personage it represents: Hercules, Polyphemus, Prometheus, Sciron, and Marsyas 
are among the guesses. — On the wall to the right are fragments of the Acta Fra- 
trum Arvalium, one of which has preserved for us the hymn sung during their cer- 
emonies, one of the very oldest Latin texts. 

We return to the landing outside the Sala a Croce Greca (p. 168) and thence 
enter (left) the Museo Egiziano. 


II, — Museo Eaiziano. 


The Egyptian Museum was founded by Gregory XVI (1839) and organised 
by Padre Ungarelli and other savants. The Director is Prof. Comm. Orazio 
Marucchi, who is the author of the catalogue (1902). 

Room I. Three sarcophagi of the Saitic period (6th cent. B.c.); in the glass 
cases, Mummy-cases of the xx11 Dynasty (10th cent. s.c.). — Room II. 
11. King Mentuhotep (x1 Dynasty); 8, 26. Sekhet; 22. Fragment of a statue 
of Rameses II (x1x Dyn.); 17. Queen Tuaa, mother of Rameses II; 16, 18. 
Lions, inscribed with the name of Pharaoh Nectambo (4th cent. B.c.); 12. Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus (3rd cent. B.c.); 14, Arsinoé, his wife. — Room III. Greco- 
Roman imitations of Egyptian objects, nearly all from Hadrian’s Villa; statues 
of Antinoiis and the Nile. Cast of the famous Rosetta Stone (in the British 
Museum), the trilingual inscription on which enabled Champollion to decipher 
the hieroglyphics; Coptic stele. — Room VI. 113. Priest, carrying a small 
altar, on which are inscriptions relating to the conquest of Egypt by Cam- 
byses (525); 87. Portion of an altar of the time of Thothmes III (xvi Dyn.); 
Canopic jars, used to contain the entrails of the deceased. —Hermicycie. Sar- 
cophagi and covers of mummy cases, one, with an anthropomorphic divinity, 
of the Saitic period, the other, of the Roman era, found at Antinoé. Central 
case, Stele of a guardian of the Pyramid of Cheops (4000 B.c.); 130. Stele of 
Queen Ramaka (xvii Dyn.).—In the THrer SMALL Rooms following, small 
objects (statuettes, amulets, etc.) and papyri mostly relating to the Book of 
the Dead. — Room X (Assyrian Antiquities). Bas-reliefs and cuneiform in- 
scriptions of the time of the Sargonids (9th-8th centuries B.c.). Nabathean 
inscriptions of the 1st cent. a.p.; Cufic inscriptions of the 12th and 13th cents. A.D. 

On leaving this Museum we ascend the spiral staircase opposite the exit, 
and on the second floor arrive at the entrance to the Etruscan Museum. 


III. — *Muszo Errusco GREGORIANO. 


This collection, which was founded by Gregory XVI in 1836, comprises 
results of excavations in southern Etruria between 1828 and 1836, and also an- 
tiquities collected in the Lateran under Pius IX. The museum is undergoing 
complete restoration and is partly closed to the public. 

Room I. Sarcophagi; one decorated with a procession of magistrates, 
another with the slaughter of the Niobids, and a third with (apparently) a 
wedding procession. 

Room II. Objects from the celebrated *Regolini-Galassi Tomb at Cer- 
veteri (Cere; p. 224), named after the archeologists who discovered it. This is a 
tumulus-grave in 3 compartments and evidently belonged to a ‘lucumo’ or priest- 
king (650-600 B.c.). The objects vary both in methods of manufacture and 
in style, though nearly all show oriental influence; their centre of production 
has not yet been determined, as between Cyprus, Rhodes, S. Italy, ete. Among 
the gold and silver objects should be especially noticed the belt-buckles, a gold 
repoussé collar, Phcenician cups in .repoussé silver, a silver drinking cup with 

animals in relief, and plaques of repoussé bronze, On-the walls are reproduc- 
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tions-of the paintings on the Bighe Tomb at Tarquinii, which are particularly - 
valuable since the originals are now nearly effaced. 

Room III. Here begins the magnificent collection of imported Greek 
vases and of native Etruscan and Italic vases, which are arranged in chron- 
ological order. The majority were found in the cemeteries of Care and Vulci. 
This first room contains Corinthian, Cyrenaic, and Attic vases of the 6th 
cent. B.c, Case 1. Cyrenaic vase with the myth of Prometheus; Case 2. Am- 
phore for oil, with the figure of Athena Promachos, of the kind which used 
to be distributed at the Panathenaic festivals. In the middle, *Amphora of 
Exekias, on which are represented Achilles and Ajax at dice and the Dioscuri 
with Leda and Tyndareus. 

Room IV. Case I. Amphore by Nicosthenes and other vases of the 
end of the 6th cent. B.c., including a cup with the motto, ‘ Drink and be happy’. 
— Cases K and L. Cup with large eyes symbolising good luck; large red- 
figured vases of the beginning of the 5th cent. p.c.—Case M. *Hydria or 
water-jar with Apollo sailing across the sea on the winged tripod; *Cup, with 
Hermes stealing the oxen of Apollo, attributed to Brygos; *Amphora, with 
Achilles. —Case N. *Cup, with the dragon and Jason, a masterpiece at- 
tributed to Euphronius; rhytons in the form of heads of Hercules and of a 
negro; *Amphora, with Helen threatened by Menelaus after the taking of Troy 
and saved by Aphrodite; this design, which recurs in the metopes of the Par- 
thenon, is undoubtedly derived from a large painting of the end of the 5th cent. B.c. 
— On the wall, in a niche, is a *Vase with a light-coloured ground decorated 
with the birth of Dionysos, which is exceptionally valuable for the light it throws 
on Attic painting of the mid-5th cent. p.c. — Case O. Cup, with Medea and 
the daughters of Pelias; Midas; CEdipus and the Sphinx. — Case P. Cup 
with Triptolemus (end of the 5th cent. g.c.). 

Room V. On the wall are reproductions of paintings found in the celebrated 
Frangois Tomb at Vulci (discovered by A. Francois in 1857), representing scenes 
from the Iliad, and other subjects especially valuable for the study of Etruscan 
and Roman legends which they illustrate. The originals, now in the Museo 
Torlonia (p. 202), are no longer visible. — There is also a fine series of pottery of 
Italian manufacture, ranging from the 4th to the 2nd cent. B.C.; notice espe- 
cially the immense Apulian amphore, the Phlyacian vases, and those called 
Gnathian. 

Room VI (Bronzes). *Mars of Todi, a large statue of the 4th cent. B.C., 
with an inscription in the Umbrian language meaning ‘Ahal Trutitis dedicated 
this statue’; Children, with Etruscan inscriptions; a copious collection of house- 
hold utensils, candelabra, perfume burners, tripods, and vases; weapons; bronze 
mirrors decorated with mythological scenes. The ciste, the manufacture of 
which was almost confined to Preeneste, include the *Cista of Vulci, decorated 
with graceful Bacchanalian scenes (8rd cent. B.c.) and having a handle formed 
of figures representing Venus and Adonis (?) borne by swans. 

Room VII. Decorative terracotta plaques for facing small buildings; remains 
of the carved decoration of Etruscan and Latin temples; terracotta sarcophagus 
with portraits of the deceased, and another with the Death of Adonis; Mercury 
of Tivoli, a statue dating from the late Republican era. 

Returning to Room VI we enter a small corridor with cinerary urns of 
alabaster and travertine (Etruscan; 4th—3rd cent. B.C.), decorated with mytho- 
ieiee Scenes. The effigies of the deceased on the covers are often highly 
realistic. 

Room VIII (antique paintings). *Nozze Aldobrandini, or Aldobrandine 
Nuptials, a masterpiece of ancient art discovered near the church of San Vito 
in 1606. This fresco probably reproduces a painting by Aetion representing 
the preparations for the marriage of Alexander the Great and Roxana. The 
bridegroom is awaiting the bride, who is being encouraged by an attendant while 
others chant the bridal hymn, all the personages being represented in the guise 
of divinities. — On the left wall is a Magnificent series of Scenes from the 
Odyssey, a work of the Ist cent. of the Empire, discovered in 1848. This 
Toom contains also the remarkable painting known as the Heroines of Tor Ma- 
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rancio, in whom may be recognised the protagonists of some of the most famous 
Greek tragedies — Phedra, Myrrha, Pasiphe, and Canace — and some paintings 
from Ostia, found in a villa of the 3rd cent. of the Empire. 

To these will eventually be added the paintings which are at present in the 
last room in the Lateran Museum (p. 135). We now descend to the 1st floor, 
and then by the Great Staircase to the Museo Chiaramonti. 


IV. — MusEo CHIARAMONTI. 


This museum comprises the Museo Chiaramonti proper, 
the Galleria Lapidaria, and the Braccio Nuovo. 

The Museo CHIARAMONTI occupies the first half of a 
corridor about 980ft. long, divided into numbered bays: 
Bay XXX (in which, on the r. is the entrance to the Cortile 
della Pigna, p. 190). 733. Bas-relief with three women (the 
missing parts, here reproduced in plaster, are in the Museo 
delle Terme); 179. Sarcophagus with the story of Admetus 
and Alcestis. — XXIX. 704. Ulysses offering the cup to 
Polyphemus; 698. Cicero. XXVIII. 683. sculapius 
and Hygieia, reproduction of the images in the Asklepieion 
at Kos by the son of Praxiteles. —XXVII. 652. Head of 
a Centaur; 643. Fragment of the Birth of Erichthonius, 
son of Hephestus, who was adopted by Athena; 642, 644. 
Dancers (Horaides and Agraulides).-_ KX VI. 638. Female 
torso, a Greek original of the end of the 5th cent. B.c.; 636. 
Hercules and Telephus; 494. Tiberius (Jovian type). — 
XXV. 621. Head, copied from the Caryatids of the 
Erechtheum at Athens (school of Phidias); 607. Head 
of Neptune, from an original by Lysippus.— XXIV. 587. 
Ganymede and the eagle (school of Praxiteles). — XXIII. 
558. Head of the youthful Athene, by Timotheus. — XXII. 
547. Colossal head of Trajan; 544. Silenus (school of Ly- 
sippus); 543. Emperor with the head of an athlete (in the 
manner of Scopas). — XXI. 535. Head of a Gaul, from the 
ex-voto of Attalus (comp. p. 281); *510a, *512. Portraits 
dating from the end of the Republic and representing L. 
Munatius Plancus at different ages (or Plancus and a kinsman); 
508. Menander; 507. Head of an athlete, in the manner 
of Polycleitus. — XX. 497. Bas-relief of a mill; 494. Tiberius 
(Jovian type). — XIX. *465. So-called Penelope, part of a 
Greek high-relief of the 5th cent. B.c.— XVII. 441. Greek 
portrait, called Alcibiades; 425. Sulla; 420. Vulcan, from an 
original by Alcamenes.— XVI. 401. Head of Augustus; 
399. Head of Tiberius; 400. Tiberius wearing the corona 
civica, found at Veii.— XV. *372a. Knight, bas-relief 
from Beeotia of the 5th cent. B.c. (style of Phidias); 363. 
Archaic head of a woman (Peloponnesian style); 360. Three 
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Graces, from a 5th cent. original. — XII. 294. Hercules, in 
a mixed style recalling both Polycleitus and Lysippus. — XJ]. 
297 a. Head in the style of Myron. — X. 24]. Seated 
goddess holding a child (Juno Lucina), either Campanian or 
Hellenistic. —IX. 185. Lares on horseback. — VIII. 180. 
Portion of a statue of Roma attired as an Amazon (Ist cent. 
A.D.); 176. Colossal head of Athena. — VII. 144. Dionysos 
(style of Phidias); 135. Portrait head of an aged Roman 
(late Republican era). — VI. *122. Diana (in the manner 
of Lysippus).— V. 107. Julius Cesar (?); 79. Fragment 
ofa group; Sulla (Hellenistic style). —IV. Athene, possibly 
a copy of the statue by Alcamenes in the Theseion at Athens 
(5th cent. B.c.). — III. 55. Torso of Hebe (style of Praxiteles, 
4th cent. B.c.); 60. Tomb of the Vibii. 


Beyond the entrance to the Braccio Nuovo (on the right) the second half 
of the long corridor is occupied by the Garterta Laprparta, with over 5000 
inscriptions arranged and classified by Gaetano Marini. Pagan inscriptions, 
from tombs outside the walls of Rome, are on the left; Christian inscriptions, 
from the catacombs, on the right. 


The *Braccio Nuovo, a noble hall (230 ft. by 26) con- 
structed by Raff. Stern (1817-21), contains some of the 
most valuable sculptures in the Vatican. In the pavement 
are ancient mosaics. *5. Caryatid, Attic type of the 5th cent. 
B.c.; *11. Silenus and the infant Bacchus, from an original 
by Lysippus. —*14. Augustus, found in Livia’s Villa at 
Prima Porta (p. 200). 


The emperor, who appears to be about 40 years of age, is wearing a cuirass 
and the toga; he holds a sceptre in his left hand and is advancing as if to make 
a speech; the head is full of character, and the majestic pose shows the influence 
of Polycleitus. The cuirass is a remarkably delicate piece of work, the decoration 
on which represents the victory over the Parthians in 20 B.C., when the eagles 
lost by Crassus at Carrhe were retaken. 


17. Young AZsculapius; *23. Modesty, so-called, probably 
Mnemosyne, by Philiscus of Rhodes (3rd cent. B.c.); 26 
Titus; 38. Satyr playing the flute, from an original attributed 
to the son of Praxiteles; *176. Niobid, replica of an original 
attributed to the school of Scopas, similar to one of those 
belonging to the well-known series at Florence, but fresher 
and more life-like; 41. Apollo Citharcedus dancing (Ionian- 
Attic school of the late 5th cent. B.C.); 47. Caryatid; 50. 
Selene, about to descend to gaze on the sleeping Endymion; 
53. Tragic poet (Aischylus ?), with the head of Euripides, from 
an original of the 4th cent. B.c.; 54. Pupienus (d. 238 a.p.); 
60. Roman portrait, highly realistic. — *62. Demosthenes. 


This _is a replica of the original statue by Polyeuctos of Athens, expressing 
very forcibly the character of the orator and statesman. The hands are wrongly 


restored; they should be crossed. The mouth plainly suggests the stutter from 
which the great#Athenian suffered, i 
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*67. Apoxyomenos (i.e. ‘ the Scraper’), a finely built 
athlete scraping the oil from his body with a strigil, from 
a bronze original by Lysippus, which was the chef d’c@uvre 
of the sculptor’s maturity and illustrated his canon of pro- 
portions. The die in the right hand is a modern addition. 
— *71. Wounded Amazon, a replica of one of the statues 
from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, attributed to Polycleitus; 
72. Ptolemy of Numidia; 83. Juno, after the type of the 
Borghese statue at Copenhagen, attributed to Alcamenes; 86. 
Fortuna, from a Praxitelean type; 89. Statue of a man, on 
which a head of Sophocles has been placed 92.544 Diana 
walking, a fine 4th cent. work (the head is of an earlier period 
than the rest); 101. Athlete, Polycleitan type. —— 109" Niles 
an admirable Hellenistic work. 


The river god, who reclines near a sphinx and holds a horn of plenty, has 
the calm benevolent mien of a benefactor who enjoys his munificence. The 
sixteen children who frolic over him are supposed to symbolise the 16 cubits 
which the Nile rises at flood times. The plinth is decorated with characteristic 
scenes of life on the banks of the Nile. 


112. Julia (?), daughter of Titus, in a Greek dress; *114. 
Pallas Giustiniani, the best existing copy of the orginal in 
bronze attributed to Cephisodotus and Euphranor; 115. Head 
of a Roman of the end of the Republican period, taken to- 
be Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus; 117. Claudius; 118. Head 
ofa Dacian; 120. Satyr resting, a copy of the famous statue 
by Praxiteles; 123. Torso of an athlete (4th cent. B.c.), 
on which a head of Lucius Verus has been placed; 124. 
Philip the Arabian, emperor 244-9 a.p. — *126. Doryphorus, 
after the bronze of Polycleitus (5th cent. B.c.). 


Polycleitus, chief of the school of Argos and Sicyon, devoted himself especially 
to the study of the proportions of the human body, and embodied in this figure, 
known as the ‘Canon’, the results of his researches as to the most perfect con- 
ception of the youthful male form (comp. above). Innumerable replicas were 
made of the Doryphorus, which is vigorous in construction, with a head of the 
dolichocephalic type, and is admirably harmonious in line and proportions, 


A door recently (1923) opened at the end of the room 
gives access to the Library and Archives. 


V.— LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES. 


The *Liprary was founded by Nicholas V (c. 1450), 
added to by Sixtus IV, and housed in these rooms by Sixtus Vip 
who employed the architect Fontana (1588) to build them. 
The library now comprises 300,000 volumes and about 32,000 
MSS., many of great rarity and value. ; 

The entrance corridor contains the collection known as the Museo Profano, 
in_which should be noticed the bronze heads of *Augustus, Nero, Septimius 
Severus, and Balbinus, and the statue of Elius Aristides, the sophist. Beyond 
is a corridor over 300 yds. long. : 


9a 
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The Sala Grande (nearly 230 ft. long, 49 ft. wide, and 28} ft. high) is decor- 
ated with 17th cent. paintings representing scenes from the life of Sixtus V. 
Along the walls and against the six great pillars supporting the vault are ranged 
forty-six cabinets containing the MSS., but some of the most remarkable of these 
are shown in glass cases, notably several Virgils; a Dioscorides with designs 
of the school of Raphael; the autograph MS. of Petrarch’s Sonnets; a copy 
of the Divina Commedia made by the hand of Boccaccio and given by him to 
Petrarch; a palimpsest of St. Augustine over Cicero; and the little book written 
by Henry VIII of England in Defence of the Sacraments against Luther. 

This hall contains also some of the gifts made to the Popes by the various 
heads of States; others may be seen in the corridor leading to the Museo Cristiano, 
founded by Benedict XIV, who there brought together and classified the objects 
found in the Catacombs. To these has lately been added the famous Tesoro del 
Sancta Sanctorum, which is particularly rich in enamels and Byzantine jewel-work. 

Students desiring to study in the Vatican Library must obtain a special 
authorisation from the Cardinal-Secretary of State, for which a recommendation 
from some scientific institution stating the object of the proposed researches 
is required. Persons having permits to work in the Library enter by a small door 
in the Vialone del Belvedere. 


From the Museo Cristiano we pass (left) into the — 


VI. — *APPARTAMENTO BORGIA. 


These rooms, which are immediately beneath the Stanze of Raphael, were 
occupied by Alexander VI (Borgia) but were not used after his death. Leo XIII 
caused them to be restored (by Lodovico Seitz; 1889-97) and opened them 
to the public. The ‘ Appartamento’ consists of six rooms, three of them de- 
corated with superb frescoes by Pinturicchio, rivalling those in the Piccolomini 
Library at Siena. The floors, of painted tiles, have been restored in imitation 
of the few original portions that remain. 


SALA DEI PonTeFici. The frescoes and the stucco orna- 
ment of the splendid vaulted ceiling are by Perin del Vaga 
and Giov. da Udine. The tapestries depict the legend of 
Cephalus and Procris. Among the pieces of ancient armour 
are the cuirasses of Julius II and of the Constable of Bourbon; 
in the latter may be seen the hole made by the ball that 
killed him (see p. 164). The bust of Leo XIII at the end 
of the room is by Ugolini. 

SALA DELLA Maponna. On the walls are frescoes of the 
Life of the Virgin by Pinturicchio, the subjects being the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphany, Resurrection (in this, 
one figure is a portrait of Alexander VI), Ascension, Pentecost, 
and Assumption. 

SALA DEI SantI. The walls and vault are covered with 
*Frescoes by Pinturicchio. On the ceiling: Legend of Isis; 
Osiris and the Bull Apis (this, which is depicted also in the 
preceding room, is an allusion to the arms of the Borgia). 
Above the door is the Virgin; on the end wall, the Dispute 
between St. Catherine of Alexandria and the Emperor Maxim- 
ian (the saint’s head is a portrait of Lucrezia Borgia, and the 
arch of Constantine is seen in the background). On the ent- 
rance wall, Legends of SS. Susanna and Barbara; exit wall, 
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St. Paul the Hermit and St. Anthony the Great on the left, 
the Visitation on the right; window wall, Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, with a view of the Colosseum. 

SALA DELLE ARTI LIBERALI E DELLE SCIENZE. Paintings 
symbolising the seven liberal arts, by Pinturicchio and his 
pupils.. The fine chimney-piece is by Sansovino. Pottery 
in the Della Robbia style. The neighbouring room is that 
in which Alexander VI died. 

SALA DEL CREDO, in the Torre Borgia (as is also the fol- 
lowing room). In the lunettes, the Apostles, with sentences 
from the Creed inscribed on labels, by Pier Matteo d’Amelia. 
The bust of Pius II is attributed to Paolo Romano. 

SALA DELLE SIBILLE. On the ceiling, Prophets and 
Sibyls, by pupils of Pinturicchio. 

Hence a staircase leads to the famous — 


VII. — *STANZE OF RAPHAEL. 


This series of rooms was built by Nicholas V, and the walls were originally 
painted by Andrea del Castagno, Piero della Francesca, Bened. Bonfigli, and 
Bart. da Foligno. Julius II employed a group of great artists to continue 
the decoration, namely, Luca Signorelli, Perugino, Sodoma, Bramantino, Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, Lorenzo Lotto, and the Flemish painter Ruysch. Bramante, 
the Florentine architect of St. Peter’s, sang the praises of one of his fellow citizens, 
a young painter of marvellous talent and incomparable charm named Raffaello 
Sanzio, and the pope forthwith sent for him, and set him to a tria] work im- 
mediately on his arrival in Rome in September, 1508. The result proved so 
satisfactory that Julius dismissed all the other painters, ordered their works 
to be destroyed, and commissioned Raphael to decorate the whole of this part 
of the Vatican. The Stanze are the painter’s master-work; they are a measure 
of his genius and of the development which took place in his art during the 12 
years between his coming to Rome and his early death in 1520. 

When Raphael arrived the court of Julius II was an intellectual centre 
of the first rank; the College of Cardinals and the Curia included among their 
members many celebrated savants, humanists, and men of letters; and a crowd 
of artists, chief among whom were Bramante and Michael Angelo, added lustre 
to the city. In this highly cultured environment Raphael, who had great 
powers of assimilation, acquired an entirely new manner of painting. But 
though he sought guidance in the composition and treatment of these frescoes, 
especially the Disputa and the School of Athens, he was great and original enough 
to transform and vivify the ideas of his advisers in accordance with his own 
genius, which dominates the conceptions in every case, — Those who desire 
to study the paintings in chronological order should begin with the:Astronomy, 
Apollo, Adam and Eve, and Judgment of Solomon, in the Stanza della Segna- 
tura (II), which were probably his trial works; next come the other frescoes 
in this room, then, successively, the Stanza d’Eliodoro (III), Stanza dell’In- 
cendio (I), and Stanza di Costantino (IV), Our description follows the topo- 
graphical order of the rooms. 


I. — Stanza dell’Incendio. On the ceiling is the Glori- 
fication of the Holy Trinity by Perugino, Raphael’s master. 
The walls were painted in 1517 by Raphael’s pupils, from 
his own designs, the subjects depicted being events of the 
times of Leo III and Leo IV, most of which, however, are 
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designed to allude to episodes of in the history of Leo X. 
Facing the window is the *INCENDIO DEL BorGo, illustrat- 
ing the fire which broke out in Rome in 847 and was mirac- 
ulously extinguished when Leo IV made the sign of the Cross 
from the loggia of St. Peter’s. It was intended as an allusion 
to the achievement of Leo X in restoring peace to Italy. 
In the background the flames are seen threatening the old 
church of St. Peter, the fagade of which is shown; on the 
right, the Pope is seen issuing from the Vatican. In the 
foreground surges a distracted supplicating crowd, part 
paralysed by fear and part running frantically with water to 
put out the fire. On the left a classic reminiscence is in- 
troduced in the form of the Burning of Troy, with naked 
figures scaling the walls and A®neas carrying old Anchises on 
his back, followed by his wife Creusa and their son Ascanius. 

Below are Godfrey de Bouillon and Astolfo. 

On the right wall is the CORONATION OF CHARLEMAGNE 
By Leo IV (800), a plain reference to the meeting of Leo X 
and Francis I at Bologna in 1515, for Leo and Charlemagne 
have the features of the later pope and king. 

Below the picture is Charlemagne. 

On the left wall the subject is the Victory oF LEo 1V 
OVER THE SARACENS aT Osta (849), in allusion to the Crusade 
against the Turks proclaimed by Leo X, who is again repre- 
sented in the figure of Leo IV, the surrounding personages 
being portraits of Cardinal Bibbiena, Giulio de’ Medici, and 
others. — Beneath is Ferdinand of Castile with the Emperor 
Lothair, and on the window wall, the Oatu or Lzo III, 
the allusion being to a decision of the Lateran Council. 

Il. — **Stanza della Segnatura, where the pope signed bulls 
and briefs. It was painted entirely by Raphael (1508-11). 
On the ceiling, above the Disputa, Theology (Divinarum 
rerum notitia), above the Parnassus, Poetry (Numine afflatur), 
above the School of Athens, Philosophy (Causarum cognitio), 
and above the window wall Justice (Jus suum unicuique 
tribuit). In the pendentives, Adam and Eve, reminiscent 
of works by Masaccio and Michael Angelo; Apollo and Marsyas, 
recalling the manner of Leonardo; Astronomy, a gracious 
figure in the Umbrian-Florentine style; and the Judgment 
of Solomon, in part derived from drawings by Leonardo. 

On the right, as we enter, is the famous *DisPUTA or 
DISPUTATION ON THE HoLy SACRAMENT, actually representing 
a discussion on the Eucharist but essentially intended as a 
Glorification of Catholicism. The art of the painter has 
made the relatively limited space occupied by the com- 
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position, which is divided into two zones, appear far larger 
than it is. In the celestial portion Christ appears between 
the Virgin and St. John the Baptist; above is God the Father 
surrounded by angels; beneath, the Holy Dove between two 
angels holding the book of the Gospels; on the left are St. Peter, 
Adam, St. John the Evangelist, David, St. Laurence, and 
another personage, possibly Jeremiah; on the right, St. Paul, 
Abraham, St. James, Moses, St. Stephen, and another Old 
Testament character. In the middle of the terrestrial portion 
stands an altar on which is a monstrance with the host; 
on the right are SS. Augustine and Ambrose, on the left 
SS. Gregory and Jerome; around, an assembly of doctors, 
popes, cardinals, dignitaries, and the faithful. Certain figures 
are pointed out as portraits of Duns Scotus, SS. Dominic, 
Francis, Thomas Aquinas, and Nicholas of Bari; the man 
pointing upward with his right hand is said to be Pietro 
Lombardo; on the right is seen the head of Dante crowned 
with laurel, and beyond him, Savonarola; on the left are 
Fra Angelico and, in the foreground, Bramante. 


Beneath the picture are three monochrome paintings by Perin del Vaga: 
Pagan Sacrifice, St. Augustine and the Child on the seashore, and the Cumzan 
Sibyl showing the Virgin to Augustus. 


On the wall nearest the Belvedere is the PARNASSUS. 
On a hill whence a stream gushes out Apollo is playing the 
violin in the shade of laurels. Around him are grouped the 
nine Muses and the great poets: Calliope is seated on the left, 
near the heavenly musician, and behind her are Melpomene, 
Terpsichore, and Polyhymnia; on the right, also seated, is 
Erato, and behind her are Clio, Thalia, Euterpe, and Urania. 
In the group of poets on the left appears the noble figure 
of the blind Homer, between Dante and Virgil; lower 
are Alczus, Corinna, Petrarch, and Anacreon, with the 
voluptuous form of Sappho seated beside them. In the 
group on the right we recognise Ariosto, Ovid, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, and, lower, Sannazzaro, Horace, and Pindar, 
seated. The whole design shows a marvellous ease and 
clarity and a rare freshness of inspiration. 

Below the picture are two monochrome subjects: on the left, Alexander 
placing Homer’s poems in the tomb of Achilles (or, possibly, the discovery of 
a sarcophagus containing Greek and Latin MSS on the Janiculum in 181 B.C.); 
on the right, Augustus preventing Virgil’s friends from burning the Aineid (or 
else the consuls causing Greek works to be burned as harmful to the Roman 
religion). Below these again is some very fine intarsia-work by Fra Giovanni 
da Verona. : 

On the wall facing the Disputa is the ScHooL oF ATHENS, 
which represents the triumph of Philosophy, forming a pen- 


dant to the triumph of Theology opposite. The scene is a por- 
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tico, at the sides of which are statues of Apollo and Minerva, 
with steps ascending to the facade of the palace of Science, 
a magnificent example of Renaissance design for which 
Raphael was indebted to Bramante. In this stately framing 
the greatest philosphers and scholars of all the ages are 
gathered round the two supreme masters, Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato points heavenward, thus symbolising his system of 
speculative philosophy, while Aristotle’s calm gesture in- 
dicates the vast field of nature as the realm of scientific 
research. The other philosophers are grouped about one or 
other of these two. At the top of the steps, on Plato’s side, 
we recognise the bald head and characteristic profile of So- 
crates; Aischines, Alcibiades (represented as a young warrior), 
Xenophon, and others are conversing near him; the beckoning 
figure next to Xenophon is evidently Chrysippus. At the 
foot of the steps on the left is Zeno, an old man with a beard, 
seen in profile; near him Epicurus, crowned with vine leaves, 
is reading a book; in the foreground Pythagoras is writing 
out his harmonic tables, with Averroes, in a turban, and 
Empedocles looking over. The young man sitting down is 
Federigo Gonzaga, who was included by order of Julius IT; 
the handsome youth standing up is Francesco Maria della 
Rovere; beside him, his foot resting on a block of marble, 
is Anaxagoras or Xenocrates, or, according to some, Aristo- 
xenus; Heracleitus is seated apart. On the right, around 
Aristotle, are the students of the exact sciences; at the foot of 
the steps is Ptolemy, with his back to the spectator, and, owing 
to a confusion with the Egyptian kings of the same name, 
wearing a crown. Opposite him is Zoroaster, holding a 
sphere, and near by, in the right hand corner, Raphael has 
introduced portraits of himself and Sodoma. To the left is 
Archimedes (with the features of Bramante), surrounded by 
his disciples and bending over a blackboard on which he is 
tracing figures with a compass. The solitary half-clad figure 
on the steps is Diogenes. 


: The monochromes beneath the picture are by Perin del Vaga, and represent 
Philosophy, Astrologers in conference, the Siege of Syracuse, and the Death 


of Archimedes. 

On the 4th wall, above the window, are the three cardinal 
virtues, Fortitude, Temperance, and Prudence. On the left 
of the windows, Justinian publishing the Pandects, represent- 
ing Crvit Law, and beneath, Solon haranguing the Athenians, 
by Perin del Vaga. On the right, Gregory IX (in the likeness 
of Julius II) handing the Decretals to a jurist (1227), to 
represent Canon Law. The prelates around the pope are 
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portraits of Raphael’s contemporaries; on the left, in front, 
is Giov. de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X, then Cardinal Antonio 
di Monte, Alessandro Farnese (Paul III), etc. 


Beneath is Moses bringing the Israelites the Tables of Stone, by Perin 
del Vaga. 


III. — *Stanza d’Eliodero, painted by Raphael in 1512-14, 
the subjects being nearly all chosen by Julius II. On the 
principal wall is the ExPULSION OF HELIODORUS FROM THE 
TEMPLE at Jerusalem, alluding to Julius II’s success in freeing 
the States of the Church from foreign powers. The picture 
actually illustrates a story in the Apocrypha (Macc. II, 2), 
which tells how King Seleucus sent his treasurer Heliodorus 
to Jerusalem to seize the Temple treasure, and how the 
crime was avenged by a celestial messenger on a fiery steed 
assisted by two angels with whips. As pictured by Raphael 
the incident takes place in the vestibule of the temple, 
which is seen at the back. On the right are Heliodorus 
and his men struggling with the divine emissaries, a group 
remarkable for vigour and movement; on the left are the 
widows and orphans who were to have received the money 
and maturally exhibit great interest in the proceedings. In 
the middle of this crowd appears the figure of Julius II, car- 
ried on the sedia gestatoria, the foremost of the bearers 
being the celebrated engraver Marcantonio Raimondi. In 
the centre of the composition, under the vault of the temple, 
the high priest Onias renders thanks to the Lord before the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

On the right is the Mass oF BoLsENa, a representation 
of a famous miracle which took place in 1263. A priest, 
who had doubts regarding the doctrine of Transubstantiation, 
saw blood issue from the Host at the moment of the sacrifice, 
and became convinced. The allusion is to the power of the 
Church when she emerged, victorious, from the Lateran 
Council inaugurated by Julius II on May 3rd, 1512. The scene 
is the interior of a church; the officiating priest, who appears 
stunned by the phenomenon, is shown under the arch of an 
exedra of wood; opposite him kneels Julius II, represented 
as assisting at the mass in the place of Urban IV, the con- 
temporary pope; on the right are cardinals and guards, on 
the left the marvelling populace, Some admirable portraits 
are included. The warm colouring and, especially, the har- 
mony of reds are new and surprising in Raphael’s art, and 
may perhaps be ascribed to the influence of Sebastiano del 
Piombo, who had just revealed to Rome the glories of Ven- 
etian colouring. 
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On the next wall is Leo I REPULSING ATTIEA, a subject 
originally selected by Julius and taken up again at the instance 
of Leo X, considerable changes then being made in the design. 
The scene representing the banks of the Mincio, where the 
event actually took place, was replaced by the environs of 
Rome, and the figure of the pope was brought from the back 
of the picture into the foreground in order to accentuate the 
allusion to the battle of Ravenna (Apr. llth, 1512), at which 
Leo X, then a cardinal, was present, and which resulted in 
the expulsion of the French from Italy. Attila, on a horse 
recalling that of the Marcus Aurelius statue at the Capitol, 
is struck with terror on seeing St. Peter and St. Paul descend, 
fully armed, from heaven; behind him is the camp of his 
affrighted Huns; and to the left the pope, in the likeness 
of Leo X, advances on a white mule followed by two cardinals. 
Rome is seen in the distance. 

On the fourth wall is the DELIVERANCE OF ST. PETER, allud- 
ing to the captivity of Leo X after the battle of Ravenna. 
The picture is in three parts: in the middle, the interior 
of the prison is seen through a high window, with St. Peter 
awaking as the Angel frees him from his chains; the left 
portion shows the guards outside the prison; and the right, 
St. Peter escaping with the Angel. This fresco is much 
admired for its contrasting effects of light: the glow of the 
torch, the pale moonlight, and the golden radiance of the angel. 


Beneath are caryatids and four herme. The ceiling paintings, by Peruzzi, 
represent God appearing to Moses, Jacob’s dream, the Burning Bush, and Abra- 


ham’s Sacrifice, 

IV. — Sala di Costantino, painted almost entirely in the 
time of Clement VII, after Raphael’s death, by Giulio Romano 
with the assistance of Francesco Penni and Raff. del Colle. 
On the wall facing the window is the Victory OF CONSTANTINE 
OVER MAXENTIUs at the Pons Milvius (Ponte Molle), for which 
Raphael had made some sketches. The composition is full 
of life and movement; in the middle Constantine is seen on 
horseback, in the thick of the fight, followed by the standards 
and crosses; on the right Maxentius is being carried away by 
the current of the river; in the sky appear triumphant angels. 
The reddish tint which suffuses the whole is characteristic 
of Giulio Romano. To the right of the picture are figures of 
Sie Urban, Justice, and Charity; on the left, St. Sylvester, 
Faith, and Religion. 

On the other walls: CONSTANTINE ADDRESSING HIS SoL- 
DIERS after the apparition of the Cross, by G. Romano, perhaps 
from Raphael’s design; to the right of this, St. Clement, 
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Temperance, and Meekness; to the left, St. Peter, the Church, 
and Eternity. — The Baptism or CONSTANTINE by St. Syl- 
vester (a portrait of Clement VII), by Fr. Penni, and at 
the sides (right) St. Leo, Innocence, and Truth, and (left) 
St. Damasus, Prudence, and Peace. 

On the window wall: ConsTaNTINE’s DonaTION oF ROME 
TO SYLVESTER, by Raff. del Colle. At the sides: (right) Gre- 
gory VII (?) and Fortitude, (left) St. Sylvester and Courage. 
Below are other scenes from the life of Constantine, and on 
the ceiling the Triumph of Christianity, by Tomaso Laureti. 

A guide conducts visitors to the death-chamber of Julius II, which has 
a magnificent ceiling, and to the *Chapel of Nicholas V, containing frescoes 
of a mystical character by Fra Angelico (1450-55). The upper series represents 
scenes from the life of St. Stephen, the lower, the history of St. Laurence. On 
the lower portion of the left-hand wall are Saints and Doctors, and on the ceiling, 
the Evangelists. 

We now retrace our steps and, leaving the Sala dei Chiaro- 
scuri by the door on the right, enter the 

*Logge of Raphael, a long gallery of 13 bays, over- 
tooking the Cortile di San Damaso. The vault of each bay 
is painted with four scenes from the Old and New Testaments, 
making 52 in all, which are popularly known as ‘ Raphael’s 
Bible,’ though it is now certain that he only superintended 
their execution by his pupils and that few of the designs 
are his own. Along the borders of these frescoes and on the 
walls beneath flows an elaborate and varied ornamentation 
of the kind called grotesque (Ital. grotteschi), from its use 
in the decoration of ancient Roman grottos, and composed 
of flowers, fruit, foliage, birds, animals, small figures, can- 
delabra, architecture, etc., fantastically combined into a 
continuous arabesque. The grotteschi of the Logge are 
considered to have been inspired by those in the Domus 
Aurea of Nero (p. 122), which were brought to light in 
Raphael’s time and excited his interest. The designs are 
his own and were carried out under his supervision by his 
pupils, Giulio Romano, Giov. da Udine, Fr. Penni, Perin del 
Vaga, and Polidoro da Caravaggio. 

The subjects of the paintings in the vaults are: I. Separation of light from 
‘darkness; Separation of land and water; Creation of sun and moon; Creation 
of the animals.—II. Creation of Eve; the Fall; Expulsion from Paradise; 
Adam and Eve labouring. — IIT. Building the Ark; the Deluge; Coming 
out of the Ark; Noah’s Sacrifice. —IV. Abraham and Melchisedek; God’s 
promise to Abraham; Abraham and the three angels; Flight of Lot. — V. 
God appearing to Isaac; Abimelech spying upon Isaac and Rebekah; Isaac 
blessing Jacob; Jacob and Esau.— VI. Jacob’s dream; Jacob and Rachel 
at the well; Jacob reproaching Laban; Jacob’s journey. — VII. Joseph 
telling his dream to his brethren; Joseph sold by his brethren; Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife; Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s dream. — VIII. Moses in the 
bulrushes; the Burning Bush; Pharaoh drowned in the Red Sea; Moses striking 
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the rock.— IX. Moses receiving the Tables of the Law; Worship of the 
Golden Calf; Moses and the pillar of fire; Moses showing the Tables of the Law 
to the people. — X. Crossing of Jordan; Fall of Jericho; Joshua making the 
sun stand still; Joshua and Eleazar dividing Palestine among the twelve 
tribes. — XI. Samuel anointing David; David and Goliath; the Triumph 
of David; David and Bathsheba. — XII. Crowning of Solomon; Judgment 
of Solomon; Qveen of Sheba; Building of the Temple. — XIII. Adoration 
of the Shepherds; the Magi; Baptism of Christ; Last Supper. 

Returning to the Sala dell’Incendio we enter the Sala dell Immacolata, 
with frescoes by Podesti representing the Proclamation of the Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception (Dec. 8, 1854). The sumptuous cabinet in the middle 
of the room, presented by French Catholics in 1867, contains translations of 
the Bull into all the principal languages of the world. After traversing a gallery 
of modern paintings and a domed vestibule we descend several flights of steps 
and reach the Sistine Chapel. 


VIII. — Tue *Sistrne CHAPEL. 


The chapel (133 ft. by 43 ft.), built for Sixtus IV by Gutov. 
di Dolci (1473-81), is lighted by six windows on each side. 
A marble screen of very graceful design, by Mino da Fiésole 
and other Florentines of his school, divides the choir from the 
nave, and the balustrade of the choir tribune is the work 
of the same artists. — The frescoes to which the chapel owes 
its fame are seen to best advantage by morning light. The 
wall paintings were executed by various artists in 1481-83. 
S. Wall. History of Moses (beginning at the altar end). Pe- 
vugino and Pinturicchio, Moses and Zipporah his wife in 
Egypt, and the Circumcision of their son ; *Botticelli, Burning 
Bush, with Moses slaying the Egyptian and driving the 
Midianites from the well; Piero di Cosimo, Passage of the 
Red Sea; Cosimo Rosselli, Moses on Mt. Sinai, and the Worship 
of the Golden Calf;- Botticelli, Punishment of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram; Luca Signorelli and Bart. della Gatta, *Moses 
giving his rod to Joshua, and the Mourning for the death 
of Moses. —N. wall, Life of Christ. Perugino and Pintu- 
vicchio, Baptism of Christ; Botticelit, Cleansing of the leper; 
and the Temptation in the Wilderness (with the Hospital of 
Santo Spirito in the background); Dom. Ghivlandaio, *Calling 
of Peter and Andrew; Cosimo Rosselli, Sermon on the Mount, 
and Healing the lepers; Perugino, *Christ giving the keys 
to St. Peter; Cosimo Rosselli, Last Supper. — E. wall. Dom. 
Ghivlandaio, Resurrection: Salviati, St. Michael defending 
the body of Moses, two frescoes repainted at the end of the 
16th cent. by Arrigo Fiammingo and Matteo da Lecce. — 
Between the windows are 24 portraits of popes, by various 
artists. 

The barrel-vaulted ceiling is entirely covered by the 
famous **FREScoES oF MICHAEL ANGELO, which he began. 
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on May 10, 1508, and finished on Oct. 31, 1510. The general 
design is architectural, the figures and groups, with an effect 
of high relief and rich yet sober colour, being set among the 
pillars, arches, and mouldings in warm grisaille. — Along the 
sides and at the ends are large figures of Prophets and Sibyls. 
Beginning at the right-hand end of the S. wall these represent: 
Jeremiah; the Persian Sibyl; Ezekiel, with a scroll; the 
Erythrean Sibyl; Joel; Zechariah; the Delphic Sibyl; Isaiah, 
in deep meditation; the Cumzan Sibyl; Daniel, writing; the 
Libyan Sibyl; and Jonah issuing from the whale. Michael 
Angelo’s marvellous skill in foreshortening is well illustrated by 
the manner in which Jonah’s legs appear to project forward, 
although, owing to the curve of the vault, they are actually 
the part farthest from the spectator. — In the lunettes over 
the windows and the triangular spaces above these are figures 
representing the ancestors of Christ, expectant of his appear- 
ance; in the spaces on either side of the prophets at the 
ends of the vault, are, over the altar, the Brazen Serpent, 
and Ahasuerus, Esther, and Haman; and opposite, David 
and Goliath, and Judith. The central portion of the ceiling 
is divided longitudinally into nine rectangles, alternately 
large and small, bordered with arcades on which are nude 
figures. The rectangles are filled with subjects from 
the Old Testament (beginning at the altar end): Separ- 
ation of light from darkness; Creation of the sun, moon, 
and plants; Creation of fishes and birds; Creation of man, 
a magnificent conception; Creation of Eve; the Fall and 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve; Noah’s Sacrifice; the Flood; 
Drunkenness of Noah. 

More than twenty years after the completion of these 
works Michael Angelo painted (1534-41) his great fresco of 
the *Last JupGMENT (63 ft. by 32 ft.) on the altar-wall. 
This involved the walling up of two windows and the destruc- 
tion of three frescoes by Perugino. The conception is extra- 
ordinarily fine; and in spite of the deterioration of the surface, 
which has been blackened by incense and stained with damp, 
the effect is very impressive. In the centre, high up, stands 
Christ, who is beardless and appears as a stern and threatening 
judge: around him are the Virgin and saints and above are 
two groups of angels bearing the instruments of the Passion, 
Below is a network of interlacing bodies and limbs; the 
elect, supported by angels, are ascending to heaven while 
demons try in vain to hinder them; the damned are being 
hurled by devils, as in Dante’s description, into an Inferno 
where Charon and Minos await them. Minos has the features 
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of Biagio da Cesena, master of the ceremonies to Paul III, 
who had objected to the nudity of the figures, on which ground 
indeed, Pius IV at one time intended to destroy the fresco 
though he ultimately contented himself with having garments 
painted on some of the figures by Daniele da Volterra. -In 
the 15th cent. more of them were clothed by Stefano Pozzi, 
by the order of Clement XV. 


The principal door of the Sistine Chapel (often closed, however) gives 
access to the sumptuous Sala Regia, built by Ant. da Sangallo the Younger 
(1573) and originally intended for the reception of ambassadors. The rich 
stucco decorations of the ceiling are by Perin del Vaga, those of the doors by 
Dan. da Volterra. The large frescoes are by Vasari, Salviati, and the Zuccari: 
Gregory VII releasing the emperor Henry IV from excommunication; Charles 
V at the Capture of Tunis; Reconciliation of Alexander III and Barbarossa; 
Battle of Lepanto; Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

A special permit must be obtained from the Prefetto dei Palazzi Apostolici 
in order to visit the Sala Ducale of Bernini, which is decorated with landscapes 
by Paul Bril, and the Cappella Paolina (1540), in which are two frescoes by 
Michael Angelo (Conversion of St. Paul and Crucifixion of St. Peter). A similar 
permission admits to the Sala Regia on days when it is closed. 


We return to the domed vestibule, go through a room with modern paintings 
and enter the Galleria Geografica. 


IX. — THE GALLERIES OF Maps, TAPESTRIES, 
AND CANDELABRA. 


The Galleria Geografica owes its name to the maps painted 
on the walls by Ant. Danti (1589) under the instructions of 
his brother Ignazio, a Dominican. Here are also some an- 
tique busts: 10. Hermes; 13. Chrysippus; 17. Aphrodite; 
18. Bias and Thales; 19. Homer and Hesiod; 21. Anti- 
sthenes; 23. Athlete; 47. Athene; 52. Hermes; 59. So- 
crates; 64. Hercules; 65. Bacchus. 

The Galleria degli Arazzi contains, among other tapestries, 
the ten celebrated *TaprstRizs oF RAPHAEL, the cartoons 
for which were drawn in the two years 1515-16 by Raphael’s 
own hand (for the assistance rendered by G. Romano and 
F. Penni appears to have been small). Seven of the cartoons, 
purchased in 1630 by Charles I of England at Brussels, where 
the tapestries were woven, are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London; the other three are lost. The tapestries 
decorated the lower part of the walls of the Sistine Chapel 
at its inauguration in December 1519, and suffered consider- 
able damage before they were placed in their present position. 


In the following list Raphael’s tapestries are indicated by an asterisk. 
*St, Peter receiving the keys; *Healing of the paralytic; *People of Lystra 
desiring to sacrifice to St. Paul and St. Barnabas; *St. Paul preaching in Athens; 
Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen; Supper at Emmaus; Presentation in the 
Temple; _Adoration of the Shepherds; Ascension; Adoration of the Magi; 
Resurrection; Pentecost; Religion, Justice, and Pity; Massacre of the Innocents; 
Road to Calvary; *Death of Ananias; Coronation of the Virgin; *Conversion 
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of St. Paul; *Stoning of St. Stephen; *Miraculous Draught of Fishes; *St. Paul 
in prison at Philippi. Raphael’s tapestries have borders of grotesque ornament- 
ation, and a broad base decorated with bronze-coloured designs, nearly all of 
these being by Giov. da Udine. In this gallery are also busts of Socrates and 
Plato which originally formed a double herm. 


The Galleria dei Candelabri (262 ft. long) has paintings 
by Torti and Seitz (1885-87) representing incidents in the 
pontificate of Leo XIII and allegorical subjects. In the 
modern pavement are inserted marbles from the Emporium 
(p. 151) near the Monte Testaccio. *19. Child playing with 
nuts; 21. Amphora with the myth of Lycurgus, king of 
Thrace, and the Menads; 31, 35. Candelabra from Otricoli, 
with subjects relating to the myth of Apollo and Marsyas and 
to Bacchic rites; 74. Pan taking a thorn from the foot of a 
satyr (fountain-group); 81. Diana of the Ephesians; 83. 
Sarcophagus with the legend of Orestes; 87. Persian; 90. 
Basin supported by two figures of Silenus; 93, 97. Candelabra 
of the Imperial epoch, Hellenistic in character. On the 
walls: 8. Satyrs and nymphs, fresco; 1348. Semo Sancus, 
the Italic god of Good Faith; 532. Mosaic (still life); 137, 
219. Candelabra (similar to 93, 97); 162. Victory leaning 
on a trophy, derived from a Hellenistic Venus (the head 
is that of a Minerva); 165. Candelabra decorated with the 
attributes of Diana; 176. Satyr looking at his tail, from a 
Hellenistic bronze original; 117. Fisherman, fountain figure 
of the school of Pergamum; 179. Part of a fountain, with 
figures of the Danaids and Oknos; 183. Saturn; *184. An- 
tioch, from the original by Eutychides; 187. Candelabrum, 
with Hercules carrying off the tripod of Apollo; *222, Girl 
running (Atalanta ?), from a bronze original of the 5th cent. 
B.C. (probably of the Peloponnesian school); 234. Candelabra 
with a divinity; 366. Diana, from an original attributed 
to Praxiteles; *253. Persephone, restored as Ceres, from a 
Praxitelean type; 257. Ganymede and the eagle (the group 
has been re-composed); 261. Paris, or Ganymede, or Atys, 
from an original of the 4th cent. B.c.; 264. Niobid; 269. 
Sarcophagus with the rape of the daughters of Leucippus; 
269G. Persian warrior, from the ex-voto of Attalus (p. 281); 
240. Negro slave; 376. Satyr drinking; 246. Pan, in the manner 
of the school of Polycleitus; 196. Part of a fountain with 
Charon and the Fates; 200. Apollo, an archaic work, restored 
as Diana; 203. Thanatos, from the original of the so-called 
Eros of Centocelle (p. 170); *204. Sarcophagus, with the 
massacre of the Niobids; 148. Bacchus and Satyr; 113. 
Sarcophagus with the story of Protesilaus and Laodamia; 
118 a. Ganymede, after Leochares. 
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Leaving the Galleria dei Candelabri we enter, on the 
left, the Sala della Biga, a circular domed hall, built by Cam- 
poresi. *623. Biga, or two-horse chariot in marble, a superb 
work of the Imperial age (lst-2nd cent. a.p.), the body of 
which was used as an episcopal throne in the church of 
San Marco during the middle ages. The bas-reliefs relate to 
the worship of Ceres. The near horse and some other portions 
are modern restorations (by Franzoni, 1788). *608. Bearded 
Dionysos, called Sardanapalus, at once majestic and bene- 
volent in expression, a work of the early 4th cent. B.c. at- 
tributed to Cephisodotus; 611. Athlete, from a 5th cent. 
original attributed to Cresilas; *612. Roman in the act of 
sacrifice (early Imperial epoch); the voluminous draperies 
are admirably rendered; *613. Discobolus, from a bronze 
original by Naucydes, nephew of Polycleitus, a fine example 
of Peloponnesian sculpture of the 5th cent. B.c. (head from 
another statue); 616. Hermes (so-called Phocion), from a 
5th cent. original (the head is that of a 4th century strat- 
egos); *618. Discobolus, a copy of Myron’s work with the 
head wrongly restored: 619. Victorious charioteer, interest- 
ing for the costume (head from another statue); 620. So- 
called Sextus of Cheronea (head from another statue); 621. 
Sarcophagus with a bas-relief representing the race between 
Pelops and (Enomaiis. Bas-reliefs from other sarcophagi 
illustrate chariot racing. 

The 3rd flight of stairs leads to the landing on which is 
the *Venus of Cnidos, a fine copy of the celebrated Aphrodite 
of Praxiteles, an adequate appreciation of which is prevented 
by the modern leaden drapery. The head, moreover, is 
wrongly placed. 


Descending again to the entrance hall, we have a glimpse, through a door 
on the left, of the Cortile della Pigna, so named from a colossal bronze pine 
cone which stands in front of Bramante’s apse. This pine cone was found near 
the Baths of Agrippa and formed the centre of a fountain beside the Temple 
of Isis, the water issuing from its points (it is a fable that it crowned the summit 
of Hadrian’s Tomb or of the Pantheo ). On either side is a bronze peacock 
from one of the entrance gates of Hadrian’s Tomb. In the middle ages the 
Pigna was in a shrine in the old basilica of St. Peter, where it was seen by Dante 
(Inferno, XXXI, 53), and gave its name to a whole district, the Quartiere della 
Pigna, which still exists. — In the garden is also the base of the Column of 
Antoninus Pius (originally in the Via della Missione), on which is shown the 
Apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina, who are being conducted to heaven by 
Thanatos. The garden contains also a number of sarcophagi and sculptural 
fragments, among others a copy of the Irene of Cephisodotus. In the middle, 


on a pedestal, stands the bronze statue of St. Peter which was erected (1886) 
in commemoration of the Council of 1870, ‘ 


_ The Vatiean Gardens cover the N. andW. slopes of the Vat- 
ican hill. The entrance is opposite that of the Museums. 
Permission to visit them must be obtained from the Prefetto 
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dei Palazzi Apostolici. Within the gardens are the Casino 
of Leo XIII, the picturesque Fontana dell’Aquila, and the 
Casino of Pius IV (Villa Pia) built by Pirro Ligorio in 1562 
and decorated with paintings by Baroccio, Titi, and Zuccari; 
the public is not admitted. 


XVI. Trastévere, the Lungara, and Janiculum 


Trastévere, the quarter ‘ across the Tiber ’ (trans Tiberim), 
has been, since the middle ages, the essentially popular 
quarter of Rome, and its inhabitants most nearly preserve 
the characteristics of the original Roman people, an uncon- 
querable pride and a strong love of liberty. 

In earliest Republican days this bank of the Tiber was occupied by Lars 
Porsena in his endeavour to replace the Tarquins on the Roman throne; and 
here was the scene of the exploits of Horatius, Mutius Scevola, and Cleelia. 
Under the Empire, though built with aristocratic villas, it was still called the 
“Ripa Weientana.’” The unruly populace, in the middle ages, was held in 
subjection by families of even more turbulent barons; of one of these, Titta 
Anguillara, it is recorded that he refused to uncover before the Emperor Charles V, 
gruffly alleging as excuse that he had “il catario”’ —a cold in the head. Tras- 
tévere was the stronghold of independence during the Risorgimento; here Mazzini 
found support for his Republic of 1849, and here Giuditta Tavani Arquati, 
with her family, made a gallant attempt to rouse the city on Garibaldi’s behalf 


in 1867. 
Beyond the Ponte Garibaldi (Pl. II, 13; see p. 51), a 
_modern bridge (1885-88) with small columns inscribed with 
the names of Garibaldi’s exploits, we reach the Piazza Sidney 
Sonnino, in which is a monument to the dialect poet Gius. 
G. Belli (1913). The farther end of the piazza is crossed by the 
Via della Lungaretta, the main street of Trastévere. On the 
left is the Palazzo degli Anguillara (Pl. II, 13), recently well 
restored. 

The picturesque courtyard is largely a modern reconstruction of ancient 
material. The building is now the Casa di Dante, where readings from the 
‘ Divine Comedy’ are given by leading Italian men of letters. The library 
contains a rich collection of works relating to Dante. The corner tower is the 
last of the many which once guarded Trastévere. 


At the corner of the Viale del Re is the church of San 
Crisogono (Pl. II, 10), founded before 499, rebuilt by G. B. 
Soria in 1623, and restored in 1866. Within are 22 antique 
Ionic columns and a 13th cent. Cosmatesque pavement; and, 
against the choir-arch rise the two largest porphyry columns 
in Rome. The apse-mosaic, the Virgin with SS. Sebastian and 
Chrysogonus, is by Pietro Cavallini. Excavations beneath 
the church have brought to light some medieval frescoes. 


Opposite the front of the church, in the Via Monte dei Fiori, are the remains 
of the Excubitorium of the 7th cohort of the Vigiles, the firemen of ancient Rome. 
Its rooms contain paintings and mosaics, and curious graffiti. 
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We take the Viale del Re (PEO ene 9), which leads 
to the Stazione Trastévere (p. 2). On the left is the Via 
de’ Genovesi, in which (r.).is the church of San Giovanni det 
Genovest, notable for its 15th cent. cloister, with an arched 
lower gallery and a trabeated upper story. Above the door 
is a beautiful mullioned window. In the side-street on the 
right is the church of Santa Cecilia in Trastévere (RiI1, 13)5 
founded before the 5th cent. on the site of the house of St. Val- 
erian, husband and proselyte of St. Cecilia. The church was 
rebuilt by Paschal I (817-24), but was so much altered in 
the 16-19th cent. that the work of 1899-1901 could do 
little towards restoring its original form, 


St. Cecilia, a patrician lady of the Gens Cecilia, was martyred during the 
persecutions of Alexander Severus (224). She is entitled to the double crown 
of martyrdom and of poetry and is the patron saint of musicians. At vespers, 
on Noy. 22nd, is held a musical service. 

An atrium, with a large marble basin for ceremonial ablutions, and a portico 
with four antique Ionic columns bearing a frieze of mosaic medallions precede 
the baroque facade. — The Interior, an aisled 18th cent. hall whose piers (1823) 
enclose the original columns, is without inspiration but contains several good 
monuments. On the left of the door, *Monument of Card. Nic. Forteguerti 
(d. 1473), the coadjutor of Pius II and Paul II in their suppression of the great 
feudal clans. The parts of this splendid work by Mino da Fiésole were dispersed 
about the church until the restoration of 1891, as were those of the opposite 
tomb, that of Card. Adam de Hertford (d. 1398), by Paolo Romano. In the 
Ist S. chapel is a wooden Crucifixion (18th or 14th cent.). The adjoining 
corridor, with landscapes by Paul Bril, leads to the ancient CALIDARIUM, where 
St. Cecilia was to be scalded to death by steam but was miraculously preserved, 
The steam-conduits are still visible. Off the corridor opens the Sacristy, 
with ceiling-frescoes of the school of Pinturicchio; Paintings of the Beheading 
OL Ste Cecilia, attributed to Guido, and the Madonna, attributed to Perugino; 


da Fésole. —In the last chapel, Discovery of the body of St. Cecilia, and her 
appeaiance to Paschal I, 12-13th cent. frescoes. 

In the Sancruary the fine tabernacle is by a certain Arnolfo of Florence 
(1283), not Arnolfo di Cambio. Beneath the altar is the famous *Statue of 
St. Cecilia, a work of much pathetic grace, by Stef. Maderna. The body of the 
Saint is represented lying as it was found when her tomb was opened in 1599, 
on which occasion the Sculptor was present. — The 9th cent. mosaic in the 
APSE shows Christ blessing by the Greek rite, between (r.) SS. Peter, Valerian, 


the sarcophagi of St, Cecilia, St. Valerian and his brother St. Tiburtius, St. Max- 
mus, and the Popes Lucius and Urban I. The statue of St. Cecilia is by Aureli. 
Thence we May visit some older underground structures including the pavement 
of a bath-house, a granary, and a lararium, which contain Republican columns, 
a statue of Minerva, etc. —-In the Nuns’ Cuore (adm. only by permit from the 
Direzione delle Belle Arti or the ecclesiastical authorities) is the *Last Judgment, 
by Pietro Cavallini, a masterpiece of medieval Roman painting (p. xxxvii). 


The Via Anicia, behind Santa Cecilia, passes (r.) the church 
of Santa Maria dell’Orto, with a highly ornate but not un- 
pleasing interior, and leads to Sawn FRANCESCO A RIpPA 
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(Pl. III, 10), rebuilt in 1231 for the old hospice of San Biagio, 
where St. Francis lived in 1219. It contains a noteworthy 
statue of the Blessed Luisa Albertoni, by Bernini. A lay- 
brother conducts visitors to the cell of St. Francis. We now 
cross the Viale del Re by the Via di San Francesco, at No. 44 
in which is the entrance to the Convent of San Cosimato 
(i.e. Santi Cosma e Damiano). From the first cloister, with 
13th cent. twin columns, we enter a garden in which is the 
10th cent church of San Cosimato, rebuilt in 1475. It has 
a good doorway and contains a Sienese fresco of the Virgin, 
The second cloister has octagonal columns of the 15th century. 
From the Via Roma Libera, at the back, the original narthex 
can be seen. 

Just beyond the end of the Via di San Francesco is the 
church of *Santa Maria in Trastévere (Pl. II, 10), built near 
a Taberna Meritoria, or hostel for veteran soldiers, either by 
St. Calixtus (220) or St. Julius (340). It was probably the 
first officially recognised Christian building, and was certainly 
the first church at Rome to be dedicated to the Virgin. It 
was rebuilt by Innocent II in 1140, and slightly modified 
at subsequent dates. 

The fagade is adorned with a 12th cent. mosaic of the Madonna surrounded * 
by ten female figures with lamps, two of which are extingvished. In the 
portico added by Carlo Fontana in 1702 are a small lapidary collection, and 
frescoes of the Annunciation, attributed to Pietro Cavallini. 

The aisled Interior is best seen in the afternoon. The capitals of the 22 
antique columns were decorated with figures of Egyptian deities, which Pius IX 
caused to be removed. The modern Cosmatesque pavement is made up of 
old material; the ceiling was designed by Domenichino (1617), who painted the 
central Assumption. The charming tabernacle on the right of the entrance 
is by Mino da Fiésole. In the N. aisle is the tomb of Innocent II, dating from1869. 

The Cuorr is enclosed by a marble screen, on the right of which is the spot 
on which a fountain of oil flowed throughout a whole day in the year of Christ’s 
Nativity. The tabernacle of the high altar is by Vespignani. — The *Mosaics 
of the triumphal arch and apse (1140) are impressively vigorous: on the arch, 
the Cross with the symbolic Alpha and Omega between the seven candlesticks 
and the evangelical emblems; at the sides, Isaiah and Jeremiah, with the rare 
and touching symbol of the caged bird (Christus Dominus captus est in peccatis 
nostris). In the semi-dome, Christ and the Virgin enthroned beneath the hand 
of God bearing a crown and the monogram of Constantine. On the right, 
SS. Peter, Cornelius, Julius, and Calepodius; on the left, SS. Calixtus and Lau- 
rence, and Pope Innocent II with a model of the church. Lower are six 13th 
cent. mosaics of the Life of Mary, by Pietro Cavallini, and in the drum of the 
apse, SS. Peter and Paul presenting the donor, Bertoldo Stefaneschi, to the 
Madonna (1290). 

To the right of the choir are the Armeilini monument (1524) and the WINTER 
Cuorr with decorations after Domenichino’s designs. The child scattering flowers 
in the triangle on the left above the altar is by the master. The chapel on the 
left of the choir has a fine 14th cent. altar, with a picture by Palma Giovane. 
The tombs of Card. Philippe d’Alencon (1397) and Card. Pietro Stefaneschi 
(1417) are by Paolo Romano. — The Sacristy, approached by a passage decorated 
with antique mosaics, contains a Virgin with SS. Sebastian and Roch, of the 
Umbrian School, 
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The adjoining 17th cent. Palazzo di San Calisto is by Orazio 
Turriani. We skirt the right side of the church, enjoying 
a good view of San Pietro in Montorio in front, and turn to 
the right into the Piazza Sant’Egidio. Here rises the church 
of SANTA MARIA DELLA Scata (Pl. II, 10), built in 1592, 
within which (Ist altar on the right) is a St. John the Baptist, 
by Gerard Honthorst (Gherardo delle Notti). No. 20 in the 
neighbouring Via Santa Dorotea is the Casa della Fornarina, 
the house of Raphael’s mistress. The Via della Scala ends 
at the Porta Settimiana, incorporated in the Aurelian wall 
and rebuilt by Alexander VI. Beyond it extends the Via 
Lungara (Pl. II, 10-9), the longest of the ‘ rettifili’ or straight- 
drawn streets built by the Renaissance popes, which was 
incorporated in the city by Urban VIII. At the beginning 
of this street is (l.) the Museo Torlonia, a large collection 
of antique sculptures (adm. very occasionally by special 
permission from Prince Torlonia, comp. p. 202), the most 
interesting statues in which are the Giustiniani Hestia, of 
the early 5th cent. B.c., and a portrait figure of Lucilla, 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius. 

Farther on is the Palazzo Corsini (PIS live 7) pebuilt ator 
Card. Dom. Riario in the 15th cent., and later the residence 
of Christina of Sweden, who, though the daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, adopted Roman Catholicism and died here in 
1689. The palazzo then passed to Card. Neri-Corsini, nephew 
of Clement XII, under whom it was rebuilt by Ferd. Fuga 
(1729-32). It is now State property and the seat of the 
Accademia dei Lincei, founded in 1603 by Prince Fed. Cesi, 
of the Biblioteca Corsiniana, and of the *Galleria Nazionale 
d’Arte Antica or Galleria Corsini, an important collection of 
paintings, etc. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


We ascend the GRAND Srarrcase, on which there are a bust of Hercules 
of the school of Scopas and other antiquities; in the VESTIBULE, mosaics and 
marbles, including: 85. John Gibson, Psyche and Zephyrus; 63. After Canova, 
Dancing girl; works by Tenerani. 

Room I. Paintings by Lissandrino and views of Rome. *215. Corsini 
Vase, a Roman copy in silver, found at Antium, of a famous cup by Zopyros, 
with reliefs of Orestes before the Areopagus, Athene recording her casting vote, 
and the Erinyes resting from the pursuit of Orestes. —R. II. Landscapes 
and genre paintings by Nic. Poussin, Bern. Bellotto, and Flemish painters. 

R. Il. Flemish and Dutch paintings: Rubens, 225. St. Sebastian, and 
other paintings: Van Dyck, *220. Madonna, 223. Crown of Thorns; *401. 
P. de Hooch, Sentry. 

R. IV. 10045. Piero di Cosimo, Mary Magdalen; .*752. Master of the 
Death of Mary, Bp. Clesio of Trent; 712. Fr. Francia, St. George; 610. Bart. 
Veneto, Equestrian portrait; 727. Pinturicchio, St. Jerome; *750. Holbein, 
Henry VIII of England; 618. Cariani, Holy Family; *723. Fra Angelico, 


Triptych; 2370. Fr, Bianchi-Ferrart, Christ in the “Garden; 10353. Cor- 
regevo, Madonna, 
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R. V.._ Caravaggio, 17594. Narcissus, 261. Madonna; El Greco, 10371-2, 
Birth and Baptism of Christ; 5144. Titian, Woman taken in adultery (school- 
piece); 11610. Varotar1, Portrait of a woman. 

R. VI. Dosso Dossi, 632. Portrait, 21296. SS. Luke and Matthew; 581. 
Garofalo, Portrait; 583. Parmigianino, Portrait; 10067. Ippolito Scarsella, 
Augustus and the Sibyl; 952. Dom. Robusti, St. Jerome; 3724. School of Ferrara, 
St. George. 

R. VII. Marcello Venusti, 591. Annunciation, 592. Holy Family, 10049. 
Christ in the Garden; Bvonzino, 574. Portrait of a woman, 2171. Stephen IV 
(Colonna); 570. And. de! Sarto, Virgin; 11478. Sodoma, Marriage of St. Catherine; 
585. Fed. Zuccari, Portrait of a man; 589. Bagnacavallo, Holy Family; 579. 
Fra Bartolomeo, Holy Family. 

R. VIII. 1083. Sinibaldo Scorza, Piazza del Pasquino; Bened. Castiglione, 
997. Isaac and Rebecca, 549. Ambushed nymph; 21180. Giov. Ant. Ansaldo, 
Flight into Egypt; 21006. G. B. Fiasella, Hagar; 13660. Bernardo Strozzi, 
St. Laurence dividing the treasures of the Church among the poor; G. B. Carbone, 
520, 523. Two Genoese nobles; 18131. Valerio Castello, Rape of Proserpine. 

R. TX. 14627. Ant. Cavallucci, the Blessed Benoit Labre; 1345. Salv. 
Rosa, Prometheus; Guercino, 3569. Death in Arcady, 730. St. Jerome; 188. 
Holy Family; 237. Albani, Mercury and Apollo; 190. Simon Vouet, Daughter 
of Herodias; 242. Lod. Carracci, Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew; 15089. Gius. 
Crespi, Madonna and St. Hyacinth; 10889. G.B. Garacciolo, St. Onuphrius; 
262. ~Domenichino, Card. Agucchi; 238. Aless. Tiarini, Adoration of the Magi. 

R. X. 244. Luca Giordano, Jesus and the Doctors; Ribera, 182. St. Jerome, 
248. Venus and Adonis, 186. A philosopher; Mattia Preti, 1841. Raising of 
Lazarus, 896. Lazarus and Dives; Fr. Solimena, 13796. Child portrait, 1134. 
Deliverance of St. Peter; 127. Muicco Spadaro, Macaroni-eater; 15770. Fr. Gar- 
guulo, St. Sebastian; 1169. Massimo Stanzioni, Madonna; 191. Murillo, Madonna. 

R. XI. 13826. Gius. Bonito, Carnival scene; Salv. Rosa, 20357. St. Jerome, 
several landscapes; 253. Gius. Recco, Still life; 13825. Bernardo Cavallino, 
SS. Sebastian and Irene. ’ 

R. XII. 11474. Pietro Novelli, St. James; 22072. Luca Giordano, Portrait 
of the artist; 11902. Fy. de Mura, Angels round the Cross; Solimena, 11711. 
Madonna, 15718. Heliodorus expelled from the Temple; Cavallino, 11477. 
SS. Peter and Cornelius, 11475. Tobias taking leave of his father; 11403. Cor- 
vado Giaquinto, Holy Family; 1768. Salv. Rosa, Portrait of his wife. . 

R. XIII. 731. Batoni, Holy Family; Carlo Maratta, 291, 729. Portraits, 
1324. Madonna, 197. Holy Family; 893. Pierre Subleyras, Annunciation; 
Bernini, 1187. St. Francis, 3725. Portrait; 10051. Baciccia, Sketches for the 
Chapel of St. Ignatius in the Church of Gest: (p. 46); 11811. Sassoferrato, 
Portrait; Pietro Rotari, 397. Tears, 400. Laughter. 


Immediately opposite is the graceful Renaissance *Villa 
Farnesina (Pl. II, 10), built by Bald. Peruzzi (1508-11) as the 
suburban residence of Agostino Chigi, ‘the Magnificent,’ the 
banker who controlled the markets of the East. 


Here he entertained with fabulous luxury Pope Leo X, cardinals, princes, 
ambassadors, artists, and men of letters, and here he died on Apr. 10th, 1520, 
four days after Raphacl. In 1580 the villa passed to Card. Aless. Farnese, 
and in 1731 to the Bourbons of Naples. It is now the property of the Duke 
of Ripalda. Adm., see pp. 10, 11. 


From the garden we enter a long glazed GALLERY, on 
whose ceiling is the famous Legend of Cupid and Psyche, 
as told by Apuleius, a series of *Frescoes painted by Fa, hael 
with the aid of Giulio Romano, Fr. Penni, and Giov. da Jdine. 
The execution of the work is uneven, but the inspiration is 
undoubted, In a room on the left is another *Fresco by 
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Raphael, Galatea surrounded by marine deities, magically 
perfect in composition. 


In the same room the ceiling is adorned with the Constellations, by Bald. 
Peruzzi. The Polyphemus and the scenes from Ovid’s “Metamorphoses ’ in 
the lunettes are by Seb. del Piombo; the charcoal sketch in one of the lunettes 
is traditionally assigned to Michael Angelo. On the upper floor (seldom shown) 
is the DRAwING Room, with Views of Rome and Mythological subjects, vigorous 
works by Peruzzi; in the BrEpRoom is the *Wedding of Alexander and Roxana, 
by Sodoma (1511-12). 


The Via della Lungara goes on, passing on the right the 
remains of the Chigi stables and the Ponte Gianicolense, and 
ends in the Borgo Santo Spirito (Pl. II, 9; p. 164). We 
ascend to the left by the Salita Sant’Onofrio to reach the 
church of Sant’Onofrio (Pl. II, 8), founded by the Blessed 
Nicolo da Forcapalena in 1419 and restored by Pius IX in 1857. 

In the lunettes beneath the portico are three scenes from the life of St. Jer- 
ome (Baptism, Chastisement for reading Cicero, Temptation), and over the 
door, a Madonna, all frescoes by Domenichino. 

The dark Interior (if closed, ring at the monastery door) is paved witb in- 
numerable tombstones. On the right is that of the founder; on the left: 1st 
chap., monument to Tasso, by Gius. de Fabris, an unworthy work of 1857; 
2nd chap., tombstones of Card. Mezzofanti (d. 1849), who could speak 50 or 
60 languages, and of the ‘ Arcadian’ poet Aless. Guidi (d. 1712). At the high 
altar are repainted frescoes by Peruzzi; above them, Scenes from the life of 
the Virgin, by Pinturicchio. The fresco of St. Anne teaching the Virgin to read, 
on the right, above the monument of Card. Giov. Sacco (1505), is attributed 
to Pinturicchio. The 2nd chapel on the tight contains a Madonna by Ann. 
Carracci and ceiling-frescoes by G. B. Ricci. 

In the Menastery (adm. 9-3, 25 c.; Sun. 9-12, free; entrance on the right 
of the church), now an orphan asylum, Torquato Tasso (1544-95), the epic 
poet, spent his last days and died. In the upper corridor, above a Della Robbia 
frieze, is a fresco of the Virgin with a donor, much repainted, attributed to 
Boltraffio. The Muszo Tasstano occupies a few rooms, the first containing 
the poet's death-mask, his armchair, crucifix, inkstand, mirror, etc.; the 2nd 
and 8rd, MSS., editions, and translations of his works, 


We now begin in earnest the ascent of the Janiculum by 
the *PassEGGIATA MARGHERITA, a delightful promenade laid 
out in 1884 across the Villa Corsini (Pl. II, 8-7). On the 
left is Tasso’s Oak, now a battered tree-trunk, beneath which 
Tasso used to sit and around which St. Philip Neri played 
“sapiently ’ with the Roman children (“si faceva co’ fan- 
ciulli fanciullo sapientemente ”), and farther on is a Beacon 
presented to Rome by the Italians of the Argentine Re- 
public. 


_ The *View of Rome from this point is of the finest. On the extreme left 
is the dome of St. Peter’s, then the Castel Sant’Angelo, San Giovanni dei Fio- 
rentini the Pal. di Giustizia and the modern Prati quarter, with the green slopes 
of the Villa Borghese, the Pincio, and the Villa Medici behind, among which the 
French Academy and the Trinita dei Monti can be distinguished. To the right 
is the fagade of Montecitorio with its clock, behind which rise the Pinciano 
and Salario quarters. Below us is the prison of Regina Cceli, and beyond the 
river the spiral campanile of the Sapienza, the dome of the Pantheon, and the 
Quirinal. Farther to the right is Sant’Andrea, and, more distant, the tower 
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and domes of Santa Maria Maggiore. Then come the Torre delle Milizie, the 
triple-arched loggia of the Pal. Farnese, the Victor Emmanuel monument, the 
Torre Capitolina, and the dome of the Synagogue. Behind them are the white 
palazzo on the Viminal and the statues of St. John Lateran. Among the trees 
of the Janiculum, on the extreme right, is the Fontana Paolina. The whole is 
framed in the girdle of the Alban, Tiburtine, and Pranestine hills, which fall 
away gradually on the right into the smiling foothills of Latium. 

The ascent continues, passing (1.) the former Casino Lante 
(16th cent.), and ends at the conspicuous equestrian *STATUE 
OF GARIBALDI (Pl. II, 17), by Emilio Gallori, erected in 1895 
on the site of his exploits of 1849. 

Around the base are four bronze groups: in front, Charge of Manara’s Ber- 
saglieri (Rome, 1849); behind, Battle of Calatafimi (1860); at the sides, Europe 
and America. The statue itself is 23 ft. high. 

The Janiculum or Monte Gianicolo (276 ft.), dedicated to the Etruscan 
god, Janus, was the natural bulwark of Rome against Etruscan invasion, but 
does not appear to have been permanently fortified until Republican days. 
It was the scene of the second secession of the Plebs in 450B.c. It was incor- 
porated in the city by Augustus and its summit was included in the Aurelian 
wall. In 1849 it was the scene of Garibaldi’s stubborn defence against the 
French troops of Marshal Oudinot. 

At the summit is the Porta San Pancrazio (PI. If, ILI, 7), 
replacing the Porta Aurelia. It was breached by Oudinot in 
1849, but was repaired by Vespignani in 1857. Outside the 
gate are the ruins of the Vascello (Pl. II, III, 4), where Gof- 
fredo Mameli (p 51) and Luciano Manara were slain in a last 
sally, and beyond that the entrance of the *Villa Doria 
Pamphili (Pl. III, 1—4), or Belvespiro, the largest near Rome 
(54 m. round), laid out for Prince Camillo Pamphili, nephew 
of Innocent X, by Algardi in 1650 (adm. Mon. and Fri., 7 a.m. 
till dusk; closed July—Sept.). 

Within the Porta San Pancrazio the Via Garibaldi descends 
to the Aequa Paola (Pl. II, 7), or Fontana Paolina, built for 
Paul V by Giov. Fontana and Carlo Maderna (1612) from 
fragments of the Temple of Minerva in the Forum of Nerva. 
The water, which flows in great abundance from the sub- 
terranean Aqueduct of Trajan, falls into a large basin be- 
neath six columns from Old St. Peter’s. Farther down is 
San Pietro in Montorio (187 ft.; Pl. II, 7), a little church 
built on the site where St. Peter was once supposed to 
have been crucified. The title ‘Montorio’ is derived from 
‘Mons Aureus,’ as the Janiculum was sometimes called be- 
cause of its yellow soil. 

Mentioned in the 9th cent., the church was rebuilt in the late 15th cent, 
at the expense of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. The apse and campanile, 
damaged in the siege of 1849, were restored in 1851. Raphael’s Transfiguration 
(p. 167) was for 300 years the high-altar-piece of this church. 


Interior (if closed, knock at the door on the right), S. Sipe: Ist chap., — 
*Scourging of Christ, a vigorous and dramatic work by Seb. del Piombo (1518) 
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from the designs of Michael Angelo, and other frescoes by the same artist; 2nd 
chap., Ceiling fresco of the school of Perugino; 8rd chap., see below; 5th chap., 
Ananias visiting St. Paul, by Vasari, and two tombs by Ammannati, designed by 
Vasari. In front of the high altar are the tombstones of Hugh O’Neill of 
Tyrone and Roderick O’Donnell of Fyrconnel (1608), leaders in the Irish revolt 
against James I. Here also lies, without memorial, the body of Beatrice Cenci, 
beheaded as a parricide at St. Angelo in 1599. —N. Srpr: 5th chap., Baptism 
of Jesus, by Dan. da Volterva; 4th chap. (designed by Bernini), Descent from 
the Cross and other frescoes, by Dirk Baburen (1617), a pupil of Caravaggio; 
3rd chap., SS. Mary and Anne, by Antoniazzo Romano; 2nd.chap. by Bernini, 
with sculptures by his pupil, And. Bolgi; 1st chap., St. Francis receiving the 
Stigmata, by Giov. de’ Vecchi; near the door, tomb of Card. Giul. Municipi 
of Volterra (d. 1510), by Giov. Ant. Dosio. 

From the 3rd chapel we enter (accompanied by a lay-brother) the court of 
the famous *Tempistto of Bramante (1599-1602), erected on the supposed exact 
site of St. Peter’s martyrdom. This jewel of the Renaissance, a small circular 
building with 16 Ionic columns of granite, combines all the grace of the 15th 
cent. with the full splendour of the i6th century. 


The terrace in front of the church, at the end of which 
are the tombs of the defenders of Rome in 1849 and her 
deliverers in 1870, commands another famous *View of Rome 
(comp. p. 196). We may descend hence direct to Santa 
Maria in Trastévere (see p. 193). 
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OF 


ROME 


PLAN-INDEX 


TO THE PRINCIPAL STREETS, PIAZZE, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PALAZZI, 
HOTELS ETC., IN THE ACCOMPANYING LARGE PLAN OF ROME 
AND IN THE PLAN OF CENTRAL ROME AT PAGE 94, 


Prays. The largen Plan of Rome (1: 12,000) is divided into three strips, marke 
respectively, from N. to S., I, II, and III. Fach strip contains 33 Squares, so nun 
bered that the squares of the central strip bear the same numbers as the immediatel 
adjoining squares of Strip I on the N. and Strip IIT on the S., respectively. Th 
side of each square measures 634 yds. (587 yds. = '/, m.), its diagonal 896 yds., « 
16 yds. more than 1/) m. — The Squares on the Plan of Central Rome represen 
the same areas as the similarly numbered squares in Strip II, though on a slight} 
larger scale (1 : 8500). 

Pian InpEx. In the following index the first eolumn (C) refers to the pia 
at p. 94; the other three columns (1, 11, IIL) to the strip-plan. Thus (e.9.) the Vi 
di Tor Millina will be found both in Square 12 of Central Rome and in Squar 
12 of Strip IL; the Via delle Tre Cannelle only in Square 17 of Central Rome 
Monte Testaccio only in Square 15 of Strip III. 

Names are indexed under their Italian forms (Borsa = Exchange; Colosseo = 
Colosseum; Tevere = Tiber; etc.) in strict alphabetical order. Hotels are indicate: 
on the plan by letters, corresponding to those shown in the list of hotels in thi 
index. Names beginning with San, Santa, Santo, or Santi are indexed under thes 
words. Churches, Bridgus, Gat.s, Hotels, Palazzi, Piazze, Streets, Villas, ete. ar 
indexed in alphabetical sub-groups, the Italian names of which closely resembh 
the English except in the following eases. 


Barracks under Caserme | Hospitals under Ospedali Streets under Vie, Viale, Vicol: 


Bridges » Ponti Hotels » — Alberghi Theatres » Teatri 
Churches » Chiese Houses » Case Therme » Terme 
Gates » Porte Libraries »  Bitlioteche| Towers _» Torri 
Il | iW 

Accademie: Alberght: | | 
— Ameriea(d’) |. : j 7 |——Dragoni .. ai » {15-18 
— Francia (di) . | SS ala 3 o.8 4 o 18 

(Villa Medici)} . |17=198 = HL bo myaeere | = 23 
— San Luca (di)it7-16) . |17=16 SHV S6G 24.4 dl oe 18 
— Spagna (di) .| . ; 7 =— Excelsior... cl ~, 21 
Acque: | | — Flora .... ad} . |20-21 
— Ulaudian ery : F 28 | — Genéve .. ak . 15 | 15 
== INSEE vkwe z ; 31 | 31 |— Grand-Hétela| . 24 | 24 
— Marcia Tepula | — Grand Hétel 

Jialiaueas. a Oe alee du Quirinal b]  , . 24 
SO Lipo come, ear es ib — Hassler - 
Acquedotto Anto- | New-York vi. 18 

niniano..... a 21 |}— Imperiale . Zz} 18 
Acquedotto Nero- | — Inghilterra ae| . | 15 

MianOw eee 5 Fi 28 |} — Italie (v’). wl , i 21 
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29 
9 
{14-17 14-17 
14 : 14 
; 31 | 21 
; 17-18 
11 
: NISELG 
F 15 : 
5 5 ; 15 
14 14 
16 16 
14-13 14-13 
ial 11 
15 
11 . 11 
: 17 
14-13) 
11 11 
15 
14 
a 12 
13 
: 16 
ii 11 
: 24 
9-12) 
14 14 


Piazze: 

— Colonna..... 
Consolazione 
(della) 
Costaguti ... 
Dante: "Ske. 
Ksedra (dell’). 
Esquil. (dell’) 
Farnese ..... 
Fanti 
frediot 2h. uci 
Fiammetta .. 
Fico (del) ... 
Foro Traiano 


Gesw (del) ... 
Grazioli,.... 
Indipendenza 
Industrie (d.) 
Lancellotti .. 
Liberta (della) 
Madama .. 
Magnanapoli . 
Margana .... 
Mattatoio(del) 
Mattei 
Mazzini 
seppe 
Mignanelli ... 
Minerva(della) 
Montanara .. 
Montecitorio 
(di) 
Monte di Pieta 
Monte d@’Oro. 
Monte Grappa 
Navicella 
Navona (Circo 
Agonale).... 
Ni icosia 


Giu- 


Osdlnets (dell’) 
Paradiso (del) 
Pasquino .... 
Pellegrini ... 
Pepe Gugl. . 

Pid. i... sen we 
Pietra (di) 

Pigna (della) . 
SAVE Soar 
— Piseinula (in) 
— Pollarola .... 
— Ponte S. An- 


15 


12-11 


29 
27 


11 


15 
10 


12-15) 
17 
14 


14 


14 
13 


15 


12-11 


II 


14 


12 


22 


OFROME 


Piazze: 

— Popolo (del) . 

— Porta Capena 
(di) 

— Porta Maggio- 
re (di) 

— Porta SanGio- 
vanni (di) .. 


(Monte Ca- 

vallo) ...... 
— Quiriti (dei) 
— Renzi....... 
=O HICCL «nls <1» ia 
— Risorgimento 
— Rotonda (d.) 
— Ruota (della). 

Rusticucci 


Sagrestia (d.) 
Sallustio .... 
San Bernardo 
— San Cosimato 
— San Francesco 
— San Giovanni 
dei Fioren- 
GEE er ee okay 
San Giovanni 
in Laterano. 
San Gregorio 
San Luigi dei 
Francesi ... 
San Marco .. 
San Pantaleo 
San Pietro .. 
San Pietro in 
Vincoli .... 
San Salvatore 
in Lauro... 
San Silvestro. 
Santa Croce in 
Gerusalem. . 
Sant’ Agostino 
Santa Mariain 
Trastévere . 


— Santa Maria 
Maggiore ... 
— Sant’? Apolli- 
MO Sascaoe 
— Sant’ KHusta- 
ChiOpresraieiele 


— Sant’ Ignazio. 
— Sant’ Isidoro. 
— Santissimi A- 

postoli 
— Satiri (dei) .. 
— Sciarra 


— Scossacavalli . 
— Sforza 


yee. 


T 
Ci I Ir | 
er: 
| 49 
28 
25-28 
5 ee ae Cod 
cer 8 
= “tensa apo 
11 en 11: } 
+ {6 
15 Wee seth 
his) Misegl igh 
3 . 6 
. | 3-6 | 
24 | | 
21 
me 10 
| 10 
9 | 
25 
19 
15 15 
17 17 
11 1 
3 6 
20-19 
12 
‘ 15-18 
: 28 | 28 
15 15 
10 
23 
12 
14 14 
15) ieee net 
» (pas 
17 17 
11-14 
15-18] — /15-18 
: 9 
i 11 


Piazze: 
— Sieuli (dei) .. 
Siena (di) ... 


— Sonnino Sid- 
MEY © acl o os 
— Spagna (di) 
—— Tarquinia >.. 
= Tavani ‘Ar- 
quati Giu- 
Gitta) vais =~ 
— Testaccio 
-— "Treat (Gi), -..- 
— Tribunali (dei) 
— Trinita dei 
Monti ..... 
— Tuscolo..... 


Unita (dell’) . 
Valle (della) . 
Venezia 
Vittorio Ema- 
nucle Lo. 
Pincio 
Piramide di Caio 

Cestio 
Policlinico 
Poligono di Arti- 

glieria 
Politeama Adria- 

no 
Politecnico 


Ponti: 
— Cavour 
— Cestio 
— Elio (Sant’ An- 
gelo) 
— Fabricio .... 
Fiorentini (dei) 
Garibaldi ... 


— Lungo ...... 
— Margherita .. 
— Mazzini Giu- 
seppe .....- 
— Nerone (di) 
— Palatino .... 
— Risorgimento 
(dele. 22% 
— Rotto ...... 
— Sant? Angelo 
(Elio) .....- 
— Sisto ......- 
— §ublicio..... 


Umberto I .. 
— Vittorio Ema- 
nuele 
Porte: 
— Appia (San 
Sebastiano) . 


Cc I Il | mi 
Fad ie) 
17 
i : 18 
5 18 ‘ 
é 29 
10 
Z i 14 
18 
F 12 
18 
A 26-29 
: 9 
14 
17 | 17 
A 26 
14 
junki 15 
30 
27-30 
12 
. |20-19) 
/12-15 
- 13 
9 
a | 13 
9-8 9-8 
13 13 
i ‘ s 33 
11 
8 8 
9 9 
3 13 
10 
z 13 
9 a 
10 10 
: = 3-14 
12 12 |.; 
9 9 
27 
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II 


Il 


Porte: 
— Ardeatina ... 
— Asinaria (San 
Giovanni) .. 
— Capena 
Cavalleggeri 
(dei) 
Egizia 
— Flaminia (Po- 
polo (del)) . 
hating, 4.0... 
Maggiore .... 
Metronia .... 
Pinciana) ....... 


Popolo (del) 
(Flaminia) .. 
Portese 
Prenestina .. 
Salaria 
— San Giovanni 
(Asinaria) .. 
— San _ Lorenzo 
— San Panerazio 
— Settimiana .. 
— San Paolo 
— San Sebastia- 
no (Appia) . 
— Santo Spirito 
— Tiburtina ... 
Portico d’Ottavia 
Porto di Ripetta 
Poste R.R...... 
Prefettura (Palaz- 
zo Valentini) 
Priorato di Malta 
Propaganda Fide 


Quercia del Tasso 


Regia Manifat- 
tura Tabac- 
BE NIES oce 


Re Grande ... 
Rupe Tarpea ... 


Salite: 

— Crescenzi et) 

— Grillo (del). 

— Sant?Onofrio . 2 

Sanatorio il Ti- 
VolWR Pie 


13-16 


10 


B 


17 


14 


15 
17 


17 
14 
20 
23 
14 


23 


tt 


is 


28-31 


14 
26 
13-16 


15 
8-9 


27 
23 


10-13 


13-14 


10-13 


Salite: 

Sanatorio Umber- 
to I 

Scala Santa .... 

Sealea Ugo Bassi 


Scali: 
— Merci Ferrovie 
Vicinali .;.. 
— Merei P. Y: 
Ieee) Goee 
— Trastevere 
Seuderie Reali .. 
Scuola Britannica 
Senato~ (Palazzo 
Madama) 
Sepolero dei Sei- 
pioni 
Sepolero di Bibulo 
Sessorio 


Sette Sale...... 

Sinagoga ..5.52. 

Stadio: .<c.ms010 

Stazioni: 

— Ferrovie Ro- 
ma - Ostia) 
(della) Ree. 

— Ferrovie Vici- 
MALICE fe yoxerys 

— Nord FF. SS. 
(in costruz.) 

— San Pietro 
BE SISS) cet 

— Termini FF. 

(ai )arre 

— Tram Roma e 
ZELVOLINE somes 

— Trastevere 
ASS: mien 


Strada Seaccia 
Studio del 


Teatri: 

— Apollo 
— Argentina .. 
= Costanzin. ..2 
— Manzoni .... 
— Marcello (di). 
— Metastasio 

— Nazionale ... 
— Pompeo (di) . 
— Quirino 
— Umberto .... 
B=) Viallow. jeer 
Telegrafi Telefoni 


Cc I Il | Wi 
22-5 
25 
8 
32 
32-31 
: : 11 
18-17}. . |18-17 
13-16) 
15 15 
5 - 24-2 
17 17 
: 31 
: 22 
13 13 
5 =, GI 
18 
24 
; 1-4 
5 
24-27 
29 
E 9 
3 
15 
7 20 
14 14 
. 24 
3 23 
13 13 
5 15 
17 17 
11 ules 
18 c .18 
6 15 
14 5 14 
, 18 


Templi: 
— Claudio 
Diana 

Esculapio (d’) 
Faustina .... 
Minerva Me- 
dica 


— Portuno (di). 
— Venere e 
an (Si) ae 
Terme: 
— Agrippa (di) . 
— Antoniniane 
(Caracalla) . 
— Caracalla (di) 
(Antoniniane) 
— Diocleziano 
— Traiano (di) . 
Testaccio 
Tevere 


Torri: 

— Anguillara (d.) 
— Cantarelli ... 
— Capocei (de’). 
— Milizie (delle) 
Traforo Umberto 
Trastevere ..... 
Tribunale 

tare 

polio Leonia- 


Trofei. di Mario . 


Universita 


Vaccheria 
Viali: 
— Appio 


— Ardeatino ... 


— Aurelio 
— Aventino(dell’) 
— Baceelli Guido 
— Belle Arti (d.) 


— Carso 
— Castrense ... 
— Cas Preto- 


— Garibaldi Res 
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| 
ej1f/n | m er | wt oF 
| Viali: 
.. |-19-+e19 [— Giotto ...... i 18 
17 — Giulio Cesare 5 
16 8-11 
16 | — Glorioso 7-10 
| — Gorizia ..... 28 | 
2014) — Labicano.... : 29 
13 — Manzoni .... 25-28 
| — Mazzini Giu- 
LSui seppe ...... 7-10 
| | — Metronio .... a, 23 
14 | 26-27 
| — Milizie (delle) 5 
| | 20 8-11 
| | — Muro Torto(d.) 17-18 
20 |— Obelisco (dell’) 14 
— Ostiense .... : 15 
24 — Policlin. (del) 27-30 
22 — Porta §. Pao- 
: 2 eee lLALS. loaGite: 22-2 #01 |18-17 
12-9 |10-11] 12.9, 13 |— Principessa 24-26 
8-11)12-15] 8-11/11-12 Margherita . 29-28 
10-13 10-13) = Rev(del)is... 10 | 9-8 
11-10 
13 — Regina (della) 22 
23 25-26) 
2 23 29-30 
17 17 — Saffi Aurelio. ‘ 8-10 
; 18-21 — Sealo Merci : 
9-8 Tiburtino .- ye |34=32, 
7-10 — Tiburtino ... . (27-30) 
— Universita (d.) 30 |27-30 
17 18 — Vaticano .... 3-6 | 3-6 
— XXI Aprile . 31 
s 25 
26 Vicoli: 
— Alberoni ... 4 28 
— Areaccio (del) 10-11 
14 14 — Avila ....... 12 
— Babuccio (del)} 18 
— Balestrari (de)} 11 
17 — Barchetta (d.)} 11 
— Bollo (del) ..| 11 
23 |— Bologna ....| .- 10 
22-25] — Bovari (dei) 11 
18 }— Burro (del) ..| 15 
91-24] — Calderari (dei)| 12 
. (5-4-7 — Campanella 
5 pallid e (della) 2.2. 12 
5 19-20] — Cancelleria(d.)} 11 11 
10 == Cartari (de’) .) 41 
13-16 — Cedro (del) ..| - 7-10 
4 — Cellini ...... 11 
2 31 |28-31]— Ceste (delle) .| 14 
— Chiodaroli(dei)} 14 
‘ UP Ne At) — Cisterna (della)| - 10 
. . 7 7 |— Collegio Ca-| . 
6 i ‘ 7 pranica ....| 15 


— Gianicolense . 
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Vie: 

— Capponi Gino 

— Cappuccini 
(de’) 

— Caravita (del) 

— Carbonari (dei) 

— Carceri (delle) 

— Cardello 

— Carducci Gio- 


Carlo Ema- 
noel: nee 
Carrara Fran- 
cesco 
— Carrozze (delle) 
— Cartoni 


— Cassiodoro .. 
Castelfidardo . 
Catalana .... 
Catania ..... 
Caterina (in). 
Catone ...... 
Cattaneo .... 
Cavaleanti .. 
Cavallini .... 
Cavallotti Fe- 

lice 


Lee h ht bt 


Cefalo (del) 
Celimontana. . 
Celsa 


Cesalpino ... 
Cesi Federico 
Cestari (de’) . 
Chiavari (de’) 
Chiesa Nuova 


heh ibe eh hh 


— Cicerone 
Cimarra ..... 
— Cimatori (de’) 
— Gino da Pi- 
stoia ...:,. 
Cinque (dei) . 
Cinque Lune 
(delle) ..... 
Claterna .... 
Claudia .....|, 


17 
11 


13 
it 


14 


18-21 


11-14 


12 


29 


24 


26-29 


12 


30 
12 


abi 


20-19 


23-26 
28 


31 


13 


23-26 


16-20 
23-24 
23 
13 
24 
14 
11-14 


20 


10 


19 


32 


22 


16 


26 


Vie: 

— Clementi Mu- 
zi0 

— Clitunno .... 

— Cola di Rienzo 


— Collegio Ro- 
mano (del) 
— Colli (dei) ... 
— Collina 
— Colombo . 
— Colonna..... 
— Colonna Mar- 
cantonio ... 
— Colonna Vit- 
VWOWER 6 Saene 
— Colonnelle (d.) 
— Colonnette (d.) 
— Colosseo (del) 
Comom ene. 
Conciatori(dei) 
Condotti .... 
Confalonieri . 
Conservator io 
(del) 4-G8), 
— Consolato(del) 
— Consolazione 
(della) Wee 35. 
Consulta (del- 
la). 0 aR, 
Conte Rosso . 
Conte Verde . 
Convertite (d.) 
— Coppelle (delle) 
— Corallo (del) . 
Corfinio ..... 
Coronari (dei) 
Correnti .... 
Corsica HY. 0! 
Cortellazzo .. 
Cossa_ Pietro. 
Cremona .... 


Crescenzio ... 
Crispi Fran- 
CEBCO: ons soc 


Crociferi (dei) 
— Crocifisso (del) 
Cuceagna ... 


= Canfida ..... 
Curato (del) . 
— Dalmati (dei). 
— Dalmazia ... 
Dandolo (dei) 
— Dataria (della) 


Croce (della) .| - 


— D’AzeglioMas- 
simo 


19-22] — Delfini (dei) . 


{15-14 


15 


15 


10 


17 


11 


18 


{4 


15-14 


15 


19 


14 


15 


28 


25-28 
33 


32 


OF ROME 


Vie: 


eer 


a 


Depretis .... 
De Rossi G.B. 
Di Lauria Rug- 

gero .. 
Dionigi 
Dogana Vec- 

chia|.steee. 
Donizetti ... 
Doria Andrea 
Due Macelli . 
Duilio 


eebee 


Eleniana .... 
Emanuele Fi- 

liberto ....4 
Emilia <.<+-- 


Emo Angelo . 
Equi (degli) . 
Ercolano .... 
Etruria ..:.. 
Etruschi (d.) 
EustacchiBar- 
tolomeo.... 
Ezio 
Fabio Massimo 
Fabrizi Nicola) 
Falco (del). . 
Falegnami 


Famagosta .. 
Farini Carlo . 
Farnese Ales- 
sandro 
ea (dei). 


Savoia 


Ferrara «i... 
Ferrari Giu- 
seppe ...-..- 
Ferraris Ga- 
HC08 fesse 
Ferratella (d.) 
Ferruccio «.. 
Fiamme 


Fienili (dei) . 
Filippini (dei) 
Finanze (delle) 
Firenze «+.%: 
Fiume ta 
Flaminia .... 


Blayia «|. <.. 
Florida ..«.. 
Florio ...«--| 


Foligno ..... 


14 


11 


16 


11-12) 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


14 


‘ 


| 


It | Wi 
jo1-24 

18 

28 

95 | 25 

29 

. | 26 

| 29 

29 | 

7 

14 

_ {29-28 
24-23 

11 

24 

peimers 

_ | 23 

| |g2-25 
26-25) 

16 
21-24 

14 

poyetit 

31 


Vie: 


Fondamenta 
(delle) 
Fontana .... 
Fontanella .. 
Fontanella 
Borghese ... 
Foragyi (dei). 
Forli 
Fornaci (delle) 
Fornari (de’).| 
Foro Romano 


Fracastoro .. 
Frangipane .. 
Franklin Be- 
niamino . 
Fratelli 

GIGTD wrotsiste oe 
Fratte (delle) 
Frattina .-:.. 
Frezza (della) 
Friuli 
Frosinone ... 
Funari (de’) . 
Gaeta 
Galilei Galileo 
Gallia 
Galvani ..... 
Garibaldi ... 
Gatta (della). 
Genova 
Genovesi (de’) 
Germanico .. 
Gessi Romolo 
Gest (del)... 
Gest e Maria’ 


Ban- 


Ghiberti .... 
Gianicolo (del) 
pera Pie- 
Giardini j (dei) 
Gigli d’Oro 


Gioberti .... 
Gioia Flavio. 
Giovanni da 
Castelbolo- 

gnese 
Giov. Lanza . 
Girgenti .... 
Giubbonari 


17 
16 


14 


14 


12 


11 


9 
8-11 


15 


26-29 


6-9-8 


3-6 


6-5-4 


ve tt —12 


15 


11-15 


14 
’ 11 


12 
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Cc I Il | WW Cc I II i 
Vie: Vie: ; 
— GiulioRomano] 47 5 17 — Lueani (dei),| . + 429-32) 
— Giusti. ...... : x 25 — Lucchesi (dei)) 18 : 18 
— Giustiniani ../ 15 6 15 — Luce (della) .| . - |10-13/10-1 
=a COlLO neat : 24 — Lucina (in) .. 4 15 
— Goletta (Ia) | 7% | |32o=5 — Lucrezio Caro 12 
— Gonfalone(del)| g = IieUiey Sage. 21 
— Governo Vec- — Ludovisi .... 18-21 
chio (del) ..}42-11) . 12-11 — Luisa di Sa- 
— Gracchi (dei).| , 6 VOIR, decode 11-14 
9-11 — Luisa di Sa- 
— Granary seer 11 VOIR eee . 5 28 
— Greca (della).| , 5 16 |— Lungara (d.)/ 8-10} . | 8-10 
— Gregoriana| 5)! 18 — Lungaretta(d.)) - |10-13) 
— Greci (dei) .. 15 SN 68 odin 5 : 26 
— Grotta Pinta — Lusitania ... A j 27 
(della) ..... 11 — Macchiavelli . : 25 
Grottino (del) , 15 — Maecello ..... : 14 
— Guattani An- — Maddalena(d.)| 15 . 15 
CONION Aner 28 — Maderna C. .| . a 18 
— Guerrazzi F. — Madonna de- 
ies ae ee : 5-8 gli Orti(della) 13 
— Guglia (della)} 15 — Madonna dei 
— Guicciardini ||. 22-25, Monti ..... 20 
— Guinicelli. G, Fi .6 |— Madonna del- 
—beriawe re < 26 le Fornaci . 5 
aria re as A Z 26 |— Magenta .... 27 
— Impresa (dell’)| 15 ‘ 15 — Magna Grecia] . ~ |26-28 
—Aneurabili (d.)| 15 — Magnanapoli .| 17 
— Induno Giro- — Malabarba(d.}| . - |29-32 
lamo ...... f 10 |— Malpighi .... 26 
— Isole (delle) 23 —— Malta eaten. o. 25 
= Isonzol 4.3.0 20-23 — Mameli Gof- 
— Tvreay, 2h... . « |30-33 fredo’ 2) eee 10 
— Labicana.... . 122-25} — Mamiani..., 26 
— Laghi (dei) .. 25 — Manara Lu- 
— Lamarmora . : 26 clang) eee 6 10 
— Lancisi  Gio- — Mancini Pa- 
vanni Maria.| . |29-30 squale Sta- 
Si-barga. oh... lb Ad mislaowe antes - {11-10 
——"atanaeeen a 17 - {14-17 —— Manin Stone. A . {23-24 
— Latini (dei). .| , 29 — Mantellate(d.)| 8 3 8 
— ‘Daurina’ 54. 5 15 — Mantellini ...| . . - {80-33 
— Layatore (del) 18 ‘ 18 — Manuzio Aldo| . . + {12-14 
— Lavinia Sotuere 5 P 5 29 |— Marche ..... - |20-21 
—azion epee s » (18-21 — Marco Aurelio) . - |19-22/19-22 
—qulleccel. sean 30 — Marforio (di).) 17 
— Legnano .... 8 — Margana ....] 14 
— Leonardo da '— Marghera .. z 27 27 | 
\arekyis Sea " 22 — Margutta . - {14-15 
— Leone IV ... 5-6 -— Maria Cristina) . |11-14 
— Leopardi ..., + |23-26 '— Mario de’Fiori] . |15-18 
— Lepanto 8 — Marmorata(d.)| . ; « |14-15 
= Liguria CIMT: 18-21 — Marmorelle(d,) 17 6 17 
— Livenza..... 23 | Maria) tt 
— Lombardia .. 18-21 i Maronity |... 0) i A 18 
— Luca _ della |— Marrucciai(dei)) «.J. 30 
Robbia .... 14 [-— Marsala ....; ¥ aed ee 


OF ROME 


Vie: 
— Marsi (dei) ..) 
— Maschera d’O- 
tots 
— Mascherino 
(del) 
— Mascherone — 
(del) 
— Masina Angelo 
— Mastai 
— Mastro Giorgio 
— Maazzarino... 
— Mecenate 
— Medici 
como ...%.- 
— Melone (del) . 
— Menotti Ciro. 
— Mentana.... 
— Mercadante 
— Mercede(della) 
— Merulana ... 


Gia- 


— Messina 
— Metaponto .. 
— Metastasio .. 
— Metauro se 


— Mille (dei) ... 
— Minerva(della) 
— Minghetti ... 
— Missione(della) 
— Mocenigo 
— Modena..... 
— Mole de’ Fio- 
rentini (della) 
— Mondovi.... 
— Monserrato .. 
— Montanara .. 
— Montanelli 
Giuseppe... 
— Montebello .. 
— Monte Brianzo 
— Monte Caprino 
— Montecatini . 
— Monte della 
Farina (del). 
— Monte  Gior- 
dano (di) 
— Mentenero .. 
— Monterone .. 
— Montesanto . 
— Monte Savello 


(dias : 
— Monte Tar- 

peo (di) .... 
= Monte Te- 


~ staccio (di) . 


11 


14 


15 


7-10 
27 
19 
26 
22 


27 


2-3 


10 
24-27 


18 
23 
22-25 


21-20 
27 
27 


18 
15 


21 


it 
13 


12-15 
13-16 


14 
12 
14 


16 


10 
14 


26 


32 


15 


— Monteverde . 
— Monteverde 

(di) 
Monti Vincen. 


Monza ...... 
Moroni f.. se ‘| 
Morosini .... 
Muratte (delle)| 
Musa Antonio 
Napoleone III 
Napoli 
Narducci .... 
Natale 
Grande .... 
Navyicella (d.) 
Nazionale ... 
— Nerva 
— Nibby Anto- 
nio 
Niccolini G.B. 
Nicotera Gio- 
vanni 
Nizza 


— Norico...... 


Olmata (dell’) 
Ombrellari .. 
Orazio-.~.. =. 
Orbitelli .... 
Orsini 
Orfani (degli) 
Orso (dell’) . 
Orti d’ Alibert 
Orti di Cesare 


Ostiense .... 
Ostilia 
Otranto 
— Ottaviano... 


— Pace (della) 

— Pacini Gio- 
WAU .)6 5 10 

— Padella 

— Paganica . 

— Paglia (della) . 


_— Paisiello Gio-| 
VATIM rele sen 


Montoro (di). | i 


14 


15 
12 


14 


18 


22-23 


30-33 
23-26 


1 
19 
ik 
29 | 
id age 
29 
_ [23-26 
21-24 
* |20-21 
24 
28-31 
10 
23-26 
26-28 
25 
5) Wega 
i phlelag 
9 
9 
11 
} abst 
fish) g 
: 
5 
| 22 
5 
6 
9 
seabed 
19-22 
+ And 
19 


15 
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2. ENVIRONS OF ROME 


I. THE IMMEDIATE ENVIRONS 


The Roman Campagna (130-230 ft.), which surrounds the capital, is 


an 


undulating plain with somewhat indefinite limits, terminating in an alluvial 
depression on the coast. In the Tertiary age a gulf studded with islands occupied 
this area and extended beyond it, and volcanic eruptions formed the Alban 
Hills, on the S., and the craters now filled by the lakes of Bracciano, Vico, and 
Bolsena, on the N -, While lava spread as far as the hills on which, later, Rome 
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A. Outside the Porta del Popolo. 


Tramway No. 15 from the Piazza del Popolo to the Piazzale di Ponte Molle; 
thence the Civita Castellana tramway (p. 217) to Prima Porta for a visit to the 
Villa di Livia. There are suburban restaurants at the Ponte Molle and various 
little osterie farther on. The return may be made by the Civita Castellana 
tramway (from Prima Porta to the Piazza della Liberta, 11. 25, 70 c.). — Tram- 
way No. 23 plies from the Piazza Barberini to Monte Mario. 


Outside the Porta del Popolo (Pl. I, 14; p. 76) begins 
the Via FLamInta, which traverses Umbria, reaches the 
Adriatic at Fano, and ends at Rimini. It was named after 
C. Flaminius (? 220 B.c.), censor and afterwards consul, who 
was killed at the battle of Trasimene in 217 B.c.. 

As far as the Ponte Molle the road is perfectly straight 
and is for the most part flanked by modern buildings. On 
the right, immediately outside the gate, is the entrance to 
the Villa Umberto Primo (p. 76). Further on the Vicolo 
dell’Arco Oscuro (with the Casino di Pio IV at the corner) 
diverges on the right for the Villa di Papa Giulio (p. 81). 
The turning on the left leads to the Ponte Flaminio. A little 
farther on is (r.) Sant’ Andrea della Via Flaminia, a graceful 
little circular church by Vignola (1550-1555), erected by 
Julius III to commemorate his deliverance from Charles V’s 
soldiers while he was a cardinal. 

The charming Viale dei Parioli, the next important turning on the right, 
which leads past the Stadio Nazionale and the well-house of Acqua Acetosa 
(built by Bernini in 1661), joins the Via Salaria (p. 201) near the Porta Salaria 
Just off this Viale lie the 4th cent. basilica and the catacombs of San Valentino. 


The Via Flaminia next reaches, just short of the Ponte 
Molle, the church of Sant’ Andrea al Ponte Milvio, an oratory 
built by Pius II in 1462 on the spot where he met Card. 
Bessarion returning from the Peloponnesus with the head 
of St. Andrew. A small edifice in the neighbouring cemetery 
contains a statue of St. Andrew by Paolo Romano (1463). 

The Ponte Molle (Pons Milvius or Mulvius), on the Tiber, 
was built by the censor Marcus A:milius Scaurus in 109 B.c. 
and restored in 1815 by Pius VII, who commissioned Valadier 
to erect the triumphal arch at the entrance. Beyond it four 
roads diverge. The Viale del Lazio (with the Civita Castel- 
lana tramway), on the extreme right, following very much 
the line of the ancient Via Flaminia, leads past the Tor di 
Quinto Racecourse to Due Ponti (p. 200). On the extreme 
left_is the Via di Porta Angelica. Between these, opposite 
the bridge, are the Via Clodia (l.) and the Via Cassia (t.). 
The new Via Flaminia coincides with the Via Cassia for 
c. 500 yds., and from the point of separation the Via Cas- 
sia leads to the left to join the Via Clodia at the 3rd mile, 
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while the Via Flaminia descends to the right to the ancient 
Flaminian way at Due Ponti, the ‘two bridges’ spanning 
the Fosso Acquatraversa and the Fosso Crescenza. 

Beyond the so-called Tomb of the Nasoni, on the right, 
near the 4th mile, we pass several other tombs and a pozzo- 
lana quarry, and reach the osteria of Gyotta Rossa, recalling 
the Sava Rubra of the ancients, famous for the battle between 
Constantine and Maxentius (312), ending in the defeat of the 
latter who was drowned near the Ponte Milvio. — Valchetta 
(tramway halt) lies near Due Case, whence a road, on the 
right, leads over the Tiber by the iron bridge of Castel Giu- 
bileo to join the Via Saldria (p. 203), c. 44m. from Rome. 
— We cross the Valchetta, the Cremeva of the ancients, the 
scene of the massacre of the Fabii by the Veientines (p. 222). 
The scenery becomes more and more majestic as we approach 
Prima Porta (tramway halt), a group of houses (post office) 
and a villa. ‘The Via Tiberina, which leads here to the right, 
skirts the Tiber to Castelnuovo di Porto. At the fork an 
inscription (1912) commemorates the victory at Saxa Rubra, 
and on the olive-clad hill between the roads are the ruins 
of the imperial Villa of Livia (ad Gallinas Albas). 

The path to the Villa leads to the right beyond the houses (guide-post; key 
at the inn, gratuity). The fine statue of Augustus (‘di Prima Porta ’), now 
in the Vatican (p. 176), was found here in 1863, and one of the rooms is preserved 
with vaulting ornamented with admirable fresco paintings (plants and birds), 
possibly by Ludius, a famous landscape painter of the time of Augustus. 

We now return to the Ponte Molle and follow the Via di 
Porta Angelica (p. 199; tramway lines) to (hr. from the 
bridge) the octroi. Thence a by-road ascending the slope 
of Monte Mario, on the right, brings us in 10 min. to the 
beautiful Villa Madama (shown by permission of the owner; 
entrance on the N.E. side). The villa was begun from 
Raphael’s designs for Card. Giul. dei Medici (Clement VII) 
Giulio Romano carried on the work with some modifications 3 
and Ant. da Sangallo the younger finished it. In 1527 it 
was pillaged by lanzknechts (p. 154), and later it came into 
the possession of ‘Madam’ Margaret of Parma (p. 64). 
It was afterwards owned by the kings of Naples and is to- 
day the property of M. Maurice Bergés. 

INTERIOR. The beautiful loggia, decorated with stucco reliefs by Giovanni 


_ Returning by the Via di Porta Angelica, we have on our 
right the slopes of Monte Mario and on the left the former 
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Piazza d’Armi, now being rapidly built over, and the Roma- 
Nord railway-station. On reaching the Viale delle Milizie 
we turn to the right and almost at the end of the street we 
turn to the right again by the Via Trionfale(the main thorough- 
fare of the new Quartiere Trionfale), which climbs the slopes 
of Monte Mario (455 ft.), the ancient Clivus Cinne and the 
medieval Monte Malo. Its present name, dating from the 
15th cent., is taken from the Villa Mario Mellini built on the 
summit. — Walkers may cut off the long curves of the road 
by means of two flights of steps. The open space or circus, 
in which is the terminus of tramway No. 23, is the centre 
of the incipient Quartiere Monte Mario. From the terrace 
of the round church of the Rosary (357 ft.), farther on, we 
enjoy a very extended view of Rome. A bridge leads over 
the ditches of the Fort of Monte Mario, and beyond the 
Villa Mellini (high-power wireless station) we enter the Via 
della Camilluccia, on the right. This avenue, which affords 
fine glimpses of the city, marks the proposed limit, on this 
side, of the new Rome. It crosses the Farnesina Hills and 
comes out, at the end of about an hour’s walk, at the Via 
Cassia, and c. 1m. N. of the Ponte Molle. 


Monte Mario is the geodetic point of the meridian of Rome, 3096/59’ E. 
of Ferro, 12°27/13'’ E. of Greenwich, and 10°6'59"’ E. of Paris. The return by 
tramway (No. 23) traverses the new quarters on the right bank of the Tiber. 


B. Outside the Porta Salaria. 


Motor omnibus No. 4, from the Piazza Venézia to the Piazza Trasimeno, 
intersects the Via Salaria. 

The Via Saldria (Pl. I, 22, 23) quits the Via Venti Settem- 
bre a little short of the Porta Pia (Pl. I, 23; p. 88). The 
ancient Porta Saldria no longer exists, but the bases of two 
tombs on either side define its width. The Via Salaria, so 
called from its association with the salt trade between the 
Romans and the Sabines, is one of the oldest of the Roman 
roads and runs vid Antrodoco to Ascoli Piceno and the 
Adriatic. 

Five min. walk beyond the gate we have on our left the 
Mausoleum of Lucilius Peto and on our right the *Villa Albani 
(Pl. I, 22). This villa was built c. 1760 by C. Marchionn1i 
for Cardinal Alessandro Albani, whose valuable collection of 
classical sculpture was here arranged by Winckelmann in 
1765. By order of Napoleon 294 pieces of this collection 
were removed to Paris, and after Waterloo these, instead of 
being brought back, were sold at Munich. The original 
collection, however, continued to increase; in 1852 it passed 
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into the possession of the Chigi and in 1866 it was bought, 
along with the villa, by Alessandro Torlonia (p. 194). A 
large part of the garden was acquired in 1909 by the muni- 


with its wide vestibule (good view of the garden) and two wings. Ricur Win. 
44. Athlete (5th cent. B.c.);_ in the adjoining ilex grove is a bust of Winckel- 
mann (by Wolff, 1868). — VESTIBULE. Imperial Statues; seated female statues; 
two fine well-heads; Hermes, in the style of Scopas; 58. Ptolemaeus, last king 
of Numidia. In recesses on each side are Caryatids. No, 19 (on the left) is 
a Bacchante in the style of the 5th cent. with a Caryatid head from another 
Statue by Kriton and Nikolaos of Athens; under it, so-called Capaneus (or 
Salmoneus) struck dead by Zeus, a 5th cent. relief, — STAIRCASE, on the left 
of the adjoining antechamber: Rome, a relief dating from the reign of Trajan; 
11. Sepulchral relief of Tiberius Julius Vitalis, Sausage vendor. — On the landings: 
885. Frieze of Niobids, possibly reproduced from the composition of Pheidias 
for the throne of Zeus Olympios; 891. Thanatos, an elegant figure in relief; 
902. Sepulchral relief. On the 1st Froor we enter the Ovar Hatt. 906. Athlete, 
by Stephanos, a pupil of Pasiteles: 905, Apollo with the tripod, the omphalos, 
and a crouching lion, — GREAT Hay on the right (with a ceiling painting of 
Parnassus by Raphael Mengs). 1018. Antoninus Pius, Faustina, and Rome; 
1013. Youth with a horse, inspired by the Doryphoros of Polycleitus ; 1008. 
Hercules in the Garden of the Hesperides; 1009. Daedalus and Icarus; *1012. 
Pallas Albani, wearing the diplax or folded mantle with a clasp (the head, from 
another statue, has a wolf's head as headdress). We pass thence into the Ricur 
Winc.—R. 1. 1034. Theophrastus; 1033. So-called Sappho, a Pheidian head 


to look at his wife (the replica of a 5th cent. original in the Pheidian style); 1049 
Socrates; 1036. Hippocrates. — R. Il. 35. Luca Signorelii, Virgin and saints ; 
36. Nic. da Foligno, Virgin and Saints; 37. Perugino, Adoration of the Child, 
Annunciation, Crucifixion, and saints (a polyptych). —R, III. 55, Van Dyck, 
Christ crucified, and other fine paintings. : 

We return to the Great Hall, and enter the Lerr Wine. —R, I. 994. An- 
tinous, a celebrated relief from Hadrian’s Villa (p. 227), the only piece brought 
back from Paris in 1815, — R. II. 985. Battle-scene, an original 5th cent. Greek 
relief, having characteristics of the art of Pheidias; 980. Leucothea, a relief 
of the beginning of the 5th cent.; and archaistic works; 984. Quintus Lollius 
Alcamenes (a sculptor ?), relief; 967. Dancing girls, relief, possibly copied from 
an original by Callimachus; also Etruscan urns, — TRAM Holbein, Portrait; 
17, 18. Giulio Romano, Drawings. —R. IV. 960, Delicate head of a young 
bearded man (relief, period of Hadrian); *957, Apotheosis of Hercules, in the 
manner of the Capitoline ‘ Tabula Iliaca’ (p. 39); 953. Small bust bearing the 
name Quintus Hortensius; 952. Apollo Sauroktonos (p. 170), antique copy after 
Praxiteles; 951. Isocrates; 949. Minerva, bro 
head a copy of that of Pheidias’s Statue; 942. Diogenes (Hellenistic); 936. 
Veiled Pallas (perhaps an image associated with some unidentified special cult); 
933. Hercules Testing, allied in motive to the work attributed to Lysippus, 
but more animated; 964. So-called 4Esop, an admirably naturalistic nude 
statue of a hunchback, Probably a portrait of a court dwarf of Hadrian’s 
time. — RR. V. and VI. contain little of interest. We redescend. to the 
ground floor, 

Lrerr Wine. — R. I. Sarcophagi (131. Marriage of Peleus and Thetis), 
RTT Dionysos, archaistic statue. — R. III. 164. Daedalus and Icarus; 


161. Alexander visiting Diogenes. — R, Ty, 183. Leda and the swan, — R, y. 
204, Theseus and the Minotaur, 
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An ilex avenue leads from the Casino to the BierrarDo (billiard pavilion), 
which contains sculptures of little importance. The Hermaphrodite in the 
first of the small rooms is possibly a copy after Polycleitus. — We next cross 
the garden (passing on the left a small building which contains a Caryatid) to 
the Hemicycle, off which opens a pavilion known as the Carr&. — HEMICYCLE. 
610. Aratus; 628, 725. Caryatids; 633. Portrait of a Roman (perhaps Caius 
Cesar, nephew of Augustus); 753. Venus, of the type of the Capuan Venus 
(p. 281); 741. Hercules, copied from a bronze original perhaps by Praxiteles; 
744, So-called Pisistratus, in the style of Myron; 749. Proserpine, a beautiful 
copy of a bronze by Pheidias.— VesTIBuLE. 711. Winged female figure, perhaps 
Selene (Hellenistic); 706. Theseus and Atthra; 641. Marsyas. — GALLERIA 
DEL CANopPo, 698. Barbarian (bust, Flavian period); 668. Torso of a youth, 
after a bronze original of the 5th cent.; 662. Artemis. 

The Via Saldria farther on curves to the right and passes 
the Viale dei Parioli (p. 199), leading (left) to the Via Fla- 
minia, and the Viale della Regina, leading (right) to the Via 
Nomentana. On the left, 10 min. farther on, is the Villa 
Savoia or Villa Ada, one of the royal residences, a little 
beyond which is the entrance to the *Catacombs of St. Priscilla 
(comp. p. 207), the most ancient and among the most in- 
teresting in Rome. A square chapel in these catacombs 
contains the oldest known painting of the Virgin and Child 
(with Isaiah), dating from the second half of the 2nd century. 
Keeping to the left at the next fork we pass some ancient 
tombs on our right and (2m. from the Porta Salaria) cross 
the Aniene (Anio) by the Ponte Saldvio, which is still the 
ancient bridge, though much restored. Close by is the 
traditional spot where Titus Manlius Torquatus slew the 
gigantic Gaul in single combat and stripped him of his torque 
or collar (360 8B.c.). 

Just short of the bridge a by-road to the left leads to a 
hill (203 ft.) commanding an excellent view of the confluence 
of the Anio and the Tiber (military permit requisite). This 
was the site of the ancient Sabine town of ANTEMN#, said 
to have been founded by the Siculi, which in all probability 
had already disappeared in the times of the Kings, leaving as 
chief memorial the story of the rape of the Sabine women. 
At the foot of the hill, next the Aniene, is the new Ponte 
Salavio Railway Station. 

Beyond the bridge the road passes (1.) a tomb surmounted by a medieval 
building, and, running parallel with the Rome-Orte railway, approaches the 
Tiber at (4 m.) Torre Serpentara, recalling the residence of Phaon, the celebrated 
freedman of Claudius. A hill on the right, about 4m. farther on, was the site 
of Roman Fidenz, now the Villa Spada. Still farther on, to the left, below 
the mediaeval fortalice of Castel Giubileo (dating from c. 1300), are the ruins 
of Etruscan Fiden, a colony of Veii, which was occupied (440 B.c.) by Mamercus 
ZEmilius, resettled by the Emperor Tiberius, and destroyed by the Lombards. 
Fragments of walls, tombs, and a tunnel in the tufa can still be seen. From 
Castel Giubileo an iron bridge crosses the Tiber to the Via Flaminia on the right 
bank (see p. 200). The road on the left bank goes on to the station of Sette 
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Bagni, whence we may return to Rome by railway (few trains). On the right 
lies the Tenuta Sette Bagni, with ruins. Farther on are the Fosso del Mal Passo. 
and then the Marcigliana, the ancient Allia, memorable for the disastrous defeat 
of the Romans by the Gauls in 389 z.c. 


C. Outside the Porta Pia. 


Tramway No. 9 from the Piazza San Silvestro, by the Via Vittério Véneto, 
Via Buoncompagni, and Via Venti Settembre, to the Quartiere Monte Sacro. 
Tramway No. 17 from the Piazza Venézia, by the Piazza dell’Esedra and Via 
Venti Settembre, to the Quartiere M. Sacro. Both tramways halt at Sant’ 
Agnese Fuori. 


Passing the Porta Pia (Pl. I, 23; p. 88) we follow the 
ancient Via Nomentana, which led to Nomentum, the modern 
Mentana. Flanked at first by palazzi and villas with beautiful 
gardens, the road crosses the Viale della Regina (p. 203) and 
passes to the left of the Villa Torlonia, beneath which a 
Jewish catacomb (2nd or 3nd cent.) has been discovered. 
On the left, 14m. from the gate, stands the church of 
*Sant’Agnese fuori le Mura, built in 324 by Constantine (or 
by his daughter Constantia) above the catacombs in which the 
martyred St. Agnes was interred in 304. The church has 
been several times restored, notably by Giuliano Della Ro- 
vere (1479), by Card. Varallo after the sack of 1527, and by 
Pius TX (1856). 


supported on four porphyry columns. In the apse are an ancient episcopal 
throne, and, in the vaulting, a Byzantine *Mosaic of the 7th cent. representing 
St. Agnes between Popes Symmachus and Honorius I, two restorers of the 
basilica, a model of which is held by Honorius. In the 2nd chapel on the left 
1s an ancient fresco of the Virgin and Child. In the left aisle, near the Sacristy, 
is the entrance to the *Catacombs of St. Agnes (comp. p. 207), the best-preserved 
and amongst the most characteristic of Roman catacombs (gratuity). These 
contain no paintings, but there are humerous inscriptions and many of the 
loculi are intact. They date from before 258 A.D. or at least before 305, and 
the family of St, Agnes had its tomb here. 


The sacristan of Sant’Agnese shows also the round church 
of *Santa Costanza, erected by Constantine as a mausoleum 
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for his daughter Constantia, whose sarcophagus is now in 
the Vatican (p. 168). 


The InT-RIor is annular in plan, twenty-four granite columns in pairs 
supporting the dome, which is 74 ft. in diameter. On the barrel-vaulting of the 
encircling ambulatory are the oldest known Christian *Mosaics (4th cent.), 
which are executed in blue on a white ground and show, along with the usual 
symbols, motives of a pagan character, such as vintage scenes. The mosaics 
in the niches are of later dates. 


We resume our progress along the Via Nomentana. Qn 
the right, incorporated in the garden wall of the Villa Blané, 
is a circular Tomb (2nd cent.), resembling the mausoleum 
of Cecilia Metella (p. 210) but smaller; and on the left, 5 
min. from Sant’Agnese, is the entrance of the Cameterium 
Ostrianum, which contains numerous family tombs. The 
road (numerous osterie) next crosses the Rome-Orte railway 
and descends to the right to the Aniene, which we cross by 
the *Ponte Nomentano, an ancient bridge, rebuilt by Narses 
and bearing a medieval guard tower. The former pic- 
turesqueness of this spot has been sadly invaded by the new 
tramway bridge and the Quartiere Monte Sacro. Beyond the 
old bridge, to the right, rises the Mons Sacer (121 ft.), the 
scene in 494 of the secession of the Plebs, who were, howe- 
ver, induced to return to Rome by the fable of the belly and 
the members recited to them by Menenius Agrippa. A flight 
of steps, starting from the adjacent osteria, leads to the 
summit, from which there is a good view. 


D. Outside the Porta Maggiore 


Tramway No. 10, from the Piazza San Silvestro to the Porta Maggiore, 
runs through the Ludovisi quarter and passes the railway station. — The light 
railway from Rome to Fiuggi and Frosinone (see p. 240) skirts the Via Casilina, 
with halts at Tor Pignattara, Centocelle, Torrenova, Pantano, etc. Frequent 
suburban service, with numerous halts, between Rome (Términi) and Cento- 
celle (21. 80, 11. 50 c.). 

Porta Maggiore (Pl. II, 28), see p. 139. Two roads start 
here: the Via Prenestina on the left and the Via Casilina on 
the right. 

The Vra PRENESTINA (leading to Preneste, p. 250) runs 
below and above various railway lines and crosses the Mar- 
ranella, passing a few ancient tombs here and there. 23m. 
Torre degli Schiavi (Tower of the Slaves), a circular building 
which, together with the remains of an octagonal hall, formed 
part of a villa of the Gordiani (3rd cent.). The Via Collatina, 
diverges on the left and, skirting the arches of the Acqua 
Vergine, leads to the station of Lunghezza, on the Rome- 
Tivoli line (p. 224). 
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The rest of the Via Prenestina affords some fine views but is. not particularly 
interesting. — 44 m. Torre Tre Teste, W. of which is the Torre Sapienza, — 
74m. Ponte di Nona (at the 9th Roman milestone), an ancient bridge, 312 ft. 
long, with seven arches. Just beyond (8}m.) the Fosso dell’Osa (osteria) the 
toad forks. The branch to the right soon leads to the Valle di Castislione, once a 
smail lake, on the E. side of which are the ruins of Gabii, with a temple of Juno 
and the Torre di Castiglione. The branch on the left forks again at (134 m.) 
the Osteria Capannelle: left, for the Ponte Lucano (p. 225) on the Via Tiburtina; 
Tight, for Palestrina (p. 249). 


Via CasILina or Lapicana. The Torre Pignattara (2 m.), 
round without and octagonal (with niches) within, is all that 
remains of the tomb of Constantine’s mother, St. Helen, whose 
sarcophagus is in the Vatican. The modern name is taken 
from the amphorae (‘ pignatte ’) introduced ‘into the vault- 
ing to diminish the load. A little further on a road diver- 
ges on the left to join the Via Tuscolana (see below), while 
the Via Casilina goes on, in view (l.) of the arches of the 
Acqua Alessandrina, to (54 m.) the Torre’ Nova. Beyond 
(8 m.) the arches of the Acqua Felice we approach the Al- 
ban Hills and Colonna (p. 240). 


E. Outside the Porta San Giovanni 


Tramway No. 8, from San Silvestro to San Giovanni, runs through the 
Ludovisi quarter and past the station; No. 16, from St. Peter’s to San Giovanni. 
Motor omnibus No. 5, from the Piazza Venézia to Ponte Lungo, passes the 
Colosseum and the Piazza della Porta San Giovanni. — Tramway from the Porta 
San Giovanni to Cave (50 c., 70c.). Electric tramway to Frascati, see p. 232. 


Porta San Giovanni (Pl. III, 28), see p. 138. About 500 
yds. outside the gate the Via Tuscolana diverges on the left 
(see below). The main road, known as the Via Appia Nuova 
(followed at first by the Frascati tramway), passes over the 
Civitavécchia railway by the Ponte Lungo and, beyond the 
Osteria dei Cessati Spiriti, intersects the Via Latina issuing 
from the Porta Latina (p. 149). Almost every trace of the 
beginning of the Via Latina has been lost, but there are 
tombs (of no particular importance) on either side of it. 


Following the Via Latina to the left (guide-post) we cross the Albano railway 
and reach (5 min.) a group of *Tombs dating from the 1st and 2nd cent. of 
the Empire. Most of these are square brick erections, with recesses on the 
outside and interior chambers with stucco ornamentation of great interest. Two 
of the best-preserved may be visited (keeper near the railway line). 

I (on the right). Tomb of the Valerii (160 a.p.) is a subterrannean chamber 
decorated with fine reliefs, in stucco on a white ground, of nymphs, sea-monsters, 
and Nereids. — II (0n the left). Tomb of tke Pancratii (2nd cent.) contains 


Admetus and Alcestis, Priam and Achilles, and Hercules playing a lyre, with 


Close by the tombs is the Tuined 5th cent. Bastlica of St. Stephen. 
sEhe= Vita TuscoLtana, which is joined by the Frascati 
tramway (p. 232) beyond the Via delle Cave, intersects 
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successively the Civitavécchia railway, the Albano railway, 
and the military road. -— 24m. Porta Furba, one of the 
arches of the imposing aqueduct which carried the Aqua 
Claudia and the Aqua Marcia, the latter, built by the Praetor 
Quintus Marcius Rex (146 B.c.), being 56 miles long. We 
enjoy a delightful view across the Campagna to the Alban 
Hills, Farther on, after crossing the Terracina railway, we 
have on our left the Monte del Grano, the tomb from which 
came the reputed sarcophagus of Alexander Severus (p. 37). 
For the continuation of the road see p. 232. 


F. Outside the Porta San Sebastiano. 


Half a day should be devoted to the Appian Way. A motor omnibus runs 
from the Forum Trajani to the tomb of Cacilia Metella (41; return 71; to the 
Porta San Sebastiano 231.). Visitors are advised to take the omnibus as far 
as the catacombs of St. Calixtus, and then to walk to the tomb of Cacilia Metella 
and to Torre Selce, returning by a cross-road to the Via Appia Nuova, and thence 
by the Albano-Rome tramway (p. 235) to the city. 


Porta San Sebastiano (Pl. 11, 24, 27), see p. 150. Here 
begins the *Appian Way (Via Appia), ‘ Regina Viarum,’ the 
‘most important of the consular roads and the best pre- 
Served as regards its monuments. It was constructed as far 
as Capua by Appius Claudius in 312 B.c., and was extended 
later to Beneventum and Brundusium. 


The most picturesque section of the Appian Way is that between the com- 
meucement and Casale Rotondo. Walkers or bicyclists may push on to (13 m., 
21 km.) Albano (p. 238). It is perhaps well to divide the visit into stages, making 
use of the communications afforded by neighbouring roads (Appia Nuova, 
tramway or carriage; trains to Capannelle, see pp. 232, 235). At many points 
the ancient paving, of massive polygonal blocks of basaltic lava from the Alban 
Hills, is in good preservation, and at the sides may be seen the ‘crepidines’ or 
side-walks. In places the road is raised above the surrounding country by 
masonry, and beautiful views are thus obtained; in other parts it is sunk below 
‘the ground-level. Few of the ruins have been certainly identified and in many 
‘cases nothing but a concrete core is left. The tombs vary greatly in form and 
‘size, but the predominating types are the tower and the tumulus. In the 
middle ages watch-towers and fortalices were frequently built on the solid bases 
of the sepulchres. 

~ On the Appian Way lie also the most interesting and most frequented of 
the catacombs, those of St. Calixtus and St. Sebastian. The Catacombs (called, 
up tothe 15th cent., Cemeteria) are subterranean tufa quarries in which the early 
‘Christians found refuge from their persecutors and a safe place for the practice 
of their religion and the burial of their dead. After the persecutions ceased 
they were still used for a time as cemeteries. The earlicst of them date from 
the ist cent., the latest from the end of the 4th. Later, burial near the churches 
became the custom and the catacombs, as containing the remains of martyrs, 
became places of pilgrimage and were still farther decorated with paintings. 
They were pillaged by the Goths (537) and the Lombards (755) and later thor- 
oughly searched for precious objects and the bones of the martyrs, a large 
number of the latter being transferred to the Pantheon (p. 58). In course of 
‘time the catacombs, except those of St. Sebastian, were forgotten and it was 
‘not until the 15th cent. that they were again visited and systematically explored, 
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It was owing chiefly to Gioy, Batt. De Rossi and Joseph Wilpert that public 
interest in them was revived. 

The catacombs are a system of gaileries of different sizes, often arranged 
in as many as five tiers. In the walls niches (JccwJi) were cut to receive the 
bodies, which were buried with all their ornaments. The apertures were then 
closed with slabs of marble or terracdtta on which the names were inscribed 
(at first in Greek, later in Latin), sometimes with the words * in pace ’ added. 
Larger spaces (cuhicula) were cut to serve as family graves, The halls in which 
the galleries converged were used for feasts in honour of the dead. The tombs 
have now been almost entirely emptied in the hunt for treasure and for relics, 
The shallowest of the galleries are 23 to 26 ft. below the ground while the deepest 
lie 72 ft. down. Taking them all together, it is estimated that they extend 
about 544 miles. The inscriptions and paintings have a great archeological 
interest. The oldest paintings, dating from the end of the ist cent., show the 
adaptation of pagan forms to Christian ideas, and the later paintings mark 
the ensuing decadence in its various stages. They are almost always historical 
or symbolical in character, e.g. The Story of Jonah, Abraham’s Sacrifice, 
Moses striking the Rock, Noah in the Ark, The Hebrew Children in the Fiery 
Furnace, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, the Resurrection of Lazarus, the Good 
Shepherd, the Baptism, the Last Supper, and the Fish. The last-named sym- 
bol of Christianity is said to have been adopted (though this is now disputed) 
because the initial letters in the phrase, “Inoovg Xguotds Ogod Yids Larye 
(Jesus Christ Son of God, Redeemer) form the Greek word ‘Ty0%c, fish. 


Outside the Porta San Sebastiano we pass under the Ci- 
vitavécchia railway and cross the Almone, in the water of 
which the priests of Magna Mater performed the annual 
ceremony of washing the image of the goddess. Tombs 
appear hete and there. On the left, $m. from the gate, is 
the little church of Domine Quo Vadis. 


_This church stands on the spot where, according to tradition, St. Peter, 
fleeing from Rome to escape martyrdom, met an apparition of Jesus wending 
his way to the city. In reply to his question, ‘‘ Domine quo vadis? ’’ (* Lord, 
whither goest thou? ” he was told: ‘ Venio iterum crucifigi’’ (‘I go to be cru- 
cified anew ”’). Thereupon the saint returned to Rome and martyrdom, Sien- 
kiewicz’s famous novel has made the legend familiar. A reproduction of the 
Imprint of €hrist’s footsteps is shown (original in San Sebastiano, p. 209). 

In front of the church the Via Ardeatina branches to the 
tight, but we keep to the left and presently pass the Via 
della Caffavella, a turning on the left, whence (c. $m. from 
the turning) a by-road descends to the so-called Temple of 
the Deus Rediculus, near the Almone, in reality a sumptuous 
tomb of the 2nd century. ¢ 


The Appian Way now begins to ascend, affording a fine 
restrospective view of the walls of Rome. On our left are 
the remains of a large columbarium, and then, at No. 33 on 
the right, is the entrance to the extremely interesting *Cat- 
acombs of St. Calixtus (investigated by De Rossi). 


The catacombs (adm. 21.) are open daily (8-7 in summer, 8-5 in winter; 
closed 11.30-1.30). Visitors ting at the custodian’s house and are escorted by 
a monk. The brick building at the side, with three apses, is the oratory of 
San Callisto in Arenariis, so called from the sandstone quarries in which the 
catacombs originated in the 3rd century. It contains inscriptions and sculptures 
from the catacombs, The chief points of interest in the catacombs are the 
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*Papal Crypt, with the tombs of St. Sixtus Il, St. Anterus, St. Fabian, St. Lucius, 
and St. Eutychianus (on either side of the entrance, devout inscriptions of 
the 4th and 5th cent.); the Tomb of St. Cecilia (the body is in Santa Cecilia in 
Trastevere), with Byzantine frescoes of St. Cecilia and St. Urban and the Head 
of Christ; the Tomi ot Pope St. fusebius; and a tomb with two sarcophagi, 
n one of which is the mummified body. 

At No. 28 in the Via Appia is a Trappist Monastery with the sepulchre 
of SS. Marcus and Marcellinus and the crypt of Pope Damasus I. 


Just beyond the catacombs, 14m. from the gate, diverges 
(L) the Via Appia Pignatelli, c. 24 m. long, constructed by 
Pope Innocent XII at the end of the 17th cent. to con- 
nect the old road with the Via Appia Nuova, which it joins 
not far from the two stations at Capannelle (pp. 232, 235). 


On the left of this road, about 500 yards from the bifurcation, are the Jewish 
Catacombs of the 3rd cent. a.p., entered, from the Vigna Rondanini (No. 37; 
adm. 21). The tombs; in the form of loculi or niches, are for the most part 
cut end on. Among the symbols the candelabrum often figures. The epi- 
taphs are usually in Greek, though some are in Latin. Some of the paintings 
portray animals, in defiance of the Mosaic law. 

About 200 yds. further on a turning on the left leads to Sant’ Urbano, originally 
a tomb built by Herodes Atticus, patron of arts and man of letters of the time 
of Marcus Aurelius. !t was converted into a church in the 6th cent. at latest 
and was restored in 1634. Four duted Corinthian columns from the pronaos 
have been incorporated in the wall of the building. Within are remains of 
stucco ornamentation and interesting *Frescoes by a certain Bonizzo (1011): 
over the door, Crucifixion; on the end wall, Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and two 
angels; on the other walls, Life of Jesus, and Lives of St. Cecilia, St. Urban, 
St. Tiburtius, St. Valerian, and St. Laurence. — Not far away is the Boscu Sacro 
(Sacred Wood) where, according to legend, Numa Pompilius was wont to consult 
the nymph Egeria. On the other side of the hill a path leads down to the so 
called Grotto of Egeria, a charming fountain, probably a nymphaeura of Herod’s 
villa. The true site of the grotto of Egeria must be looked for at the foot of 
the Mons Celius. 

About 300 yds. further along the Via Appia is San Se- 
bastiano, one of the seven great basilicas visited by pilgrims, 
which is mentioned as early as the beginning of the 5th 
cent. and originally bore the name of Basilica Apostolorum. 
Restored in the 8th cent. and again in 1218, it was rebuilt 
in 1614 by Card. Scipio Borghese after the design of Fla- 
minio Ponzio, with a fagade by Van Santen, decorated with 
six antique granite columns. 

Interior (without aisles). The ceiling is by Van Santen. ist chap. on the 
right, stone with Christ’s footprint (comp. p. 208); 4th chap. (remodelled by 
Fontana), tomb of Card. Albani; altar-piece by Innocenzo Taccont: 2nd chap. 
on the left, statue of St. Sebastian by Georgetti, from a model by Bernini. 

_ From within the church we descend into the Catacombs (small gratuity 
to the guide), the only catacombs in Rome that have always been known and 
frequented, and, in consequence, despoiled. A 3rd cent. tomb here shows a 
picture of a Christian gladiator. — Recent excavations (still in progress) have 
discovered below the church the remains of a house of the 1st or 2nd cent., 
containing some interesting and curious paintings and apparently including a 
chamber for funeral banquets, with graffiti invoking the Apostles Peter and 
Paul. — The so-called Platonia di San Damaso (Roman stuccos), behind the 

apse, is in fact the tomb of St. Quirinus. 


11 
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Just short of San Sebastiano, on the right, diverges the 
Via delle Sette Chiese (p. 212), which leads in 10 min. to 
the Via Ardeatina (p. 208) and in 4 min. more to the 
entrance (No. 22) of the. *Catacombs of Domitilla or of 
St. Nereus and St. Achilleus. 

These are open daily from 9 a.m. till sunset (adm. 21.). They contain 
more than 900 inscriptions (of which the oldest are those of St. Lucina and 
St. Priscilla), frescoes in the Pompeian style of the end of the Ist cent. a.p., 
and the earliest representations of the Good Shepherd, Daniel, etc. Here was 
discovered the Basilica of St. Petronilla, which has aisles as well as nave and 
was used for worship from the 5th to the 8th century. St. Petronilla was ac- 
cording to tradition the daughter of St. Peter. 

Returning to the Appian way, we enter upon the finest 
part of its course. On the left, in a hollow, are the remains 
of the Cireus of Maxentius, built by the emperor in 309 in 
honour of his son Romulus, who had died the same year. 


This was a stadium for chariot racing, measuring approximately 1630 
Roman ft. in length and 270 in breadth (1582 ft. by 259 ft.), and capable of 
holding 18,000 spectators. On the low wall (spina) which divided the arena 
longitudinally originally stood the obelisk of Domitian now in the Piazza Navona 
(p. 63). The chariots came in from the carceres near the entrance and the 
course was seven laps; the spina and the carceres were both somewhat obliquely 
disposed so as to equalize as far possible the chances of all competitors. The 


Temains of the entrance, a portico and a citcular tomb-temple, are on the Appian. 
Way itself. 


A little further on is the *Tomb of Cecilia Metella, a 
Massive circular tower of the Augustan périod, 65 ft. 7 in. 
in diameter, rising from a square base. 


The marble facing is still intact as is also the elegant frieze surrounding 
the upper part, in which are represented flowers, Gallic bucklers, and bulls’ heads 
(hence the name Capo di Bove given to the adjacent ground). On the side 
nearest the road is the inscription to Czcilia, daughter of Quintus Metellus 
Creticus and wife of M. Licinius Crassus (elder son of the triumvir and one of 
Ceesar’s generals in Gaul). The top of the tomb was originally conical or tumulus- 


Gothic church, of which traces are still to be seen, The church (admission free) 
contains a collection of inscriptions and fragments from tombs. 

About }m. further on the road passes, on the left, the 
Strada Militare leading to the Via Appia Pignatelli and the 
Via Appia Nuova. The road, with its ancient tombs, be- 
comes more and more interesting and the view of the 
Campagna opens out. To the left is seen the imposing 
aqueduct of the Aqua Marcia and the Aqua Claudia. About 
23m. from the Porta San Sebastiano we reach the Ancient 
Section of the Appian Way, excavated in 1850-53 between 
the 3rd and 11th milestone, the most Picturesque and the 
least damaged part of the whole road. For ten Roman miles 
or more it was formerly bordered with tombs on both sides, 
and remains of these have been in many cases recovered 
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while others have been reconstructed as far as possible. — 
On a modern building in this part of the road an inscription 
records a gift made by Canova in 1808 of fragments supposed 
(erroneously) to belong to the tomb of the Servilii. We then 
pass a conical-pyramidal monument (r.) and the so-called 
Tomb of Seneca (1.), immediately followed by the Sepolcro 
Rotondo (round tomb), a cella with four ‘loculi,’ and the 
Tomb of the Children (2) of Sextus Pompeius Justus. On the 
right, in the Vigna Lugari, is a superb monument in the form 
of a shrine (supposed to be that of St. Urban), surrounded 
by the ruins of what was probably a villa. Then come the 
tombs of the Licinii, of Hilavius Fuscus, of the Freedmen 
of the Claudian Gens, of Quintus Appuleius Pamphilius, of 
the Rabirii (with three busts), etc. At a point marked by 
a group of gigantic pines the road makes a bend, probably 
to avoid some earlier tumuli, one of which (now surmounted 
by a tower) passes for the burial-place of one of the legendary 
Curiatii, while two others, surrounded by pines, about 400 yds. 
farther on, represent those of the Horatii (but comp. p. 238). 
In the field to the right of the road are the remains of an 
Ustrinum (cremation place). A wooden gate on the left 
gives on a by-road leading to Santa Maria Nuova, a hamlet 
built over ruins. On the left, opposite the grave of the 
Horatii, is a great pyramidal tomb, beyond which we come 
to the magnificent and picturesque ruins of the Villa of the 
Quintilii. 

These are so extensive as to suggest a town rather than a villa and in fact 
the name Roma Vecchia has been given to them. The villa, of which the prin- 
cipal mass dates from the time of Hadrian, belonged under Commodus to the 
wealthy brothers Quintilii, Maximus and Condianus, consuls under Antoninus 
Pius (a.p. 151) and writers on agriculture, who were put to death by Commodus 
for the sake of their possessions, including the villa. This was kept in repair 
till the 4th century. Near the road are the remains of a nymphaeum (converted 
in the 15th cent. into a castle), a hippodrome, and an aqueduct, and, a little in 
front of them, a cryptoporticus. But the greater portion of these ruins lies 
nearer the Via Appia Nuova, where there are high walls with windows and boldly- 
executed arcades, also the floor of a small amphitheatre of later date and traces 
of therme. Beyond the Appia Nuova is a fine monument, converted into a 
tower by the Saracens. 

The road now becomes almost deserted. Beyond the 
tombstone of the Supsifana (possibly an African family) we 
reach (5m.) the Casale Rotondo, a large round tomb on a 
square base, with a few houses and an olive garden on the 
summit. ; 

This huge tomb, the largest on the Appian Way, dates from the Republic, 
but was enlarged in early Imperial times. The stylobate is 120 ft. in diameter, 
and the summit affords an extensive view. — Attached to a wall close by are 
to be Seen fragments of the tomb. Facing this monuments is a smaller one 
attributed to the Aurelian Gens. 
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Passing other ruins we come to the Torre Selce, a pyramidal 
tumulus with a medieval tower (335 ft.) commanding a fine 
view. From this point a road leads (1.) to Fiorano (p. 235), on 
the Via Appia Nuova, near an aeronautical school, whence 
we may return to Rome by the Albano-Rome’ tramway. 


. The remainder of the old road is less interesting and finally it becomes 
impracticable for carriages. We pass in succession inscriptions of M, Julius 
Pietas Epelides and Attilius, a jeweller; a strangely-shaped mass with funerary 
portraits; and the tombstone of P. Decimus Philomusus, with reliefs of two 
mice. The road swerves a little and begins to descend, and we perceive the arches 
of an aqueduct by which the water of a sulphur spring near Ciampino was for- 
merly conveyed to the villa of the Quintilii. In a sepulchral chamber here 
was found a precious Egyptian cinerary urn now in the Vatican museum. 
The road then returns to its original direction and we pass in succession (left), 
the stump of an apsidal monument; the Torre Rossa or Red Tower (a 12-13th 
cent. structure on a Roman base); a restored tomb; another core of concrete; 
a tall square monument; and, at about the end of the 8th Roman mile, a se- 
pulchral chamber (or possibly a sanctuary of the mysteries), known as the 
‘ Pillars of Hercules,’ 

Farther on, beyond the Berretta di Prete (a monument preserved through 
having been turned into a church in the 10th cent.), is a path that leads to the 
tight to La Giostra, a little hill upon which are the ruins of the very ancient 
Latin city of Tellene. Then come other tombs, more or less ruined (including 
one called the Ruzzica @ Orlando): and at the 9th Roman milestone is what 
is left of the Villa of Gallienus, with a fine circular ruin that is regarded as the 
Mausoleum of that emperor. Still passing traces of the past, we cross the 
Rome-Terracina railway and, a little beyond the 11th milestone, near the Osteria 
delle Frattocchie, the old and the new roads coalesce. 

Passing on our right the junction of the Antium road, we now begin the 
ascent of Le Frattocchie. Along the road here, besides ruins of tombs, are four 
stumps of buildings as high as towers, one of which (called the Torraccio) is 
cylindrical and the others Square. To the right, approached by a footpath, 
are a ruined circus and other mural fragments, which indicate the site of the 
ancient Latin town of Boville. This part of the road was formerly fringed 
with Roman villas: that of Clodius stood on the site now occupied by the Villa 
Santa Caterina (near the cemetery of Castel Gandolfo), facing it was that 
of Sergius Gallus, and the villas of Pompey and Domitian were near the 14th 
milestone. Just short of Albano we pass on the left a lofty and picturesque tower- 


monument of four stories, popularly known as the Tomb of Pompey. — Albano, 
see p. 238, 


G. Outside the Porta San Paolo. 


Tramway No. 5, from the Piazza di Venézia to the Basilica San Paolo. 

Porta San Paolo (Pl. III, 18), see p. 151. We pass under 
the Civitavécchia railway and reach an oratory (on: the left) 
marking the spot where, according to tradition, St. Peter 
and St. Paul greeted one another on the way to martyrdom. 
Just short of (14 m.) the church of San Paolo the Via delle 
Sette Chiese, passing the Catacombs of Commodilla (10-dusk; 
21.), branches off on the left to join the Via Appia (p. 210). 

*San Paolo fuori le Mura, or Basilica Ostiense, is the 
largest church of Rome after St. Peter’s, and is notable for 
the magnificence of its interior decoration. 
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The small basilica built by Constantine over the tomb of St. Paul was 
replaced by a much larger basilica, which was begun in 386 by Valentinian II, 
continued by Theodosius the Great, completed and adorned with mosaics by 
Honorius and Galla Placidia, and further embellished by Pope Leo III (795-816), 
so that it was the most beautiful church in Rome. In the 9th cent. it was 
pillaged by the Saracens, and Pope John VIII (872-882) enclosed it in a fortified 
village (Giovanntpoli). The facade, turned towards the Tiber, was preceded 
by a quadriporticus, which a long colonnade connected with the city. This 
great basilica was almost entirely destroyed by fire in 1823. Leo XII ordered its 
reconstruction, which was directed by Pasquale Belli, Bosio, and Camporesi, 
and afterwards Luigi Poletti. The transverse nave was consecrated by Gre- 
gory XVI in 1840 and the whole new edifice by Pius IX in 1854. In plan and 
dimensions the new basilica follows the old almost exactly. 

Visitors generally enter the church by the N. porch, in front of which is 
the Portico Gregoriano. On one of the nearest columns, close under the frieze, 
is a 4th cent. inscription of Pope Siricius. Before entering it is worth while 
to view the facade fronting the Tiber, which was adorned with elaborate 
mosaics in 1885. The quadriporticus, designed by Guglielmo Calderini, has 
enormous monolithic columns of Bayeno granite, and the effect is impressive, 
if frigid. Poletti’s campanile is disappointing. 

*Interior, The nave and the transept form in plan a 
tau or Egyptian cross (394 ft. by 197 ft.; 754 ft. high). The 
visitor on entering should turn at once to the right so as 
to enjoy the remarkable view of the ensemble from near the 
main door. —The Nave, with double aisles separated from 
each other by eighty granite columns, is the new part of 
the basilica. It is a sunlit forest mirrored in the polished 
marble floor, though perhaps the high finish, the colour, and 
the magnificence of it appeal rather to the eye than to the 
soul. In the centre of the ceiling, which is richly decorated 
with stuccos in white and gold, are the arms of Pius IX. 
The paintings between the windows depict scenes in the life 
of St. Paul, and under these the portraits in mosaic of all 
the popes from St. Peter to Benedict XV form a frieze. In 
the outermost aisles are niches with statues of the Apostles. 
The six huge alabaster columns beside the doors were pre- 
sented by the Khedive of Egypt. The stained glass of the 
large windows suffered severely by the explosion of a powder- 
mill in 1891. ‘ 

The TRANSEPT, unlike the nave, is unmistakeably relig- 
ious in feeling. The *Triumphal Arch, a relic of the old 
basilica, is supported by two colossal granite columns, and 
its mosaics were executed under Galla Placidia (Christ 
blessing in the Greek manner, with angels; Symbols of the 
Evangelists; the Elders of the Apocalypse; St. Peter and 
St. Paul). In front of it are statues of St. Peter (by I acomettt) 
and St. Paul (by Revelli). On the other side of the arch are 
the remains of mosaics by Pietro Cavallini. — The baldac- 
chino (by Luigi Poletti) over the high-altar is supported by 
four alabaster columns, presented by the Khedive, On the 
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altar is a famous *Tabernacle of malachite, by Arnolfo di 
Cambio and his companion Pietyo (Cavallini ?, 1285), present- 
ed by Nicholas I of Russia. — The great “Mosaic in the 
apse was executed c. 1220 by Venetian craftsmen who were 
sent by the Doge Pietro Ziani at the request of Pope Honor- 
ius II (Christ blessing in the Greek manner, with SS, 
Peter, Andrew, Paul, and Luke; at the feet of the Saviour, 
Pope Honorius II; below this, a gemmed cross on the altar, 
angels and apostles, and the Virgin and Child with St. John 
the Evangelist blessing Pope John XXII). The episcopal 
throne is modern. 

The transept has a magnificent ceiling and walls incrusted 
with rare marbles. The Corinthian pillars are relics of the 
ancient basilica. At each end is an altar of malachite and 
lapis lazuli. Left branch of the transept: Chapel of St. Ste- 
phen, with a statue of the saint by Rinaldi, and paintings 
of his expulsion from the Sanhedrim, by Coghetti, and his 
stoning, by Podesti; Chapel of the Crucifix, by Maderna, 
in which, in 1541, St. Ignatius de Loyola and the first Jesuits 
took the corporate oaths formally establishing their soc- 
iety as a religious order. — Right branch. Paschal *Can- 
delabra (12th cent.), by Nicola di Angelo and Pietro Vas- 
salletto; Chapel of the Choir, or Chapel of St. Laurence, 
by Guglielmo Calderini; (15th cent. marble triptych; frescoes 
by Viligiardi). The Chapel of St. Benedict is a sumptuous 
yet severe work of Poletti, who has reproduced in it the cella 
of an antique temple; columns from Veii; fine stoup. 


A door on the right of the altar leads to the Sacristy. In the last room 
on the right are 13th cent, frescoes and a tomb by Poletti. Returning thence 
we pass through a vestibule, with four antique columns, to visit a room containing 
a statue of Gregory XVI by Rinaldi, 15th cent. frescoes, and 13th cent. mosaics. 
We then enter the *Cloisters of the old Benedictine convent, which are smaller 
but richer and better preserved than those of St. John Lateran. They have 
coupled colonnettes of different forms and are decorated with mosaics. The 
cloisters were begun under Abbot Pietro da CApua (1193-1208) and finished 
before 1241, and are the work, at any rate in part, of a certain Pietro, supposed 
to be Vassalletto. Along the walls are placed inscriptions and sculptured 
fragments, including a statue of Boniface IX, a sarcophagus on which is depicted 
the story of Apollo-and Marsyas, and (under the right porch) a small epigraphic 
souvenir of the suicide of Nero. —In a hall behind. the sacristy (usually closed) 
1s a bronze gate with silver damascening, which belonged to the old basilica 
and was made at Constantinople by Staurakios (1070). 


From. San Paolo seven minutes’ walk brings us to the 
parting of the roads for Ostia (p. 240), on the right, and for 
Ardea, on the left. The latter branch leads in 25 min. more 
to the Monastery of Tre Fontane (ad Aquas Salvias), built 
on the traditional site of the martyrdom of St. Paul, whose 
severed head, rebounding three times from the ground, 
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caused three fountains to spring up. - Three churches were 
built here, but the locality was afterwards abandoned as 
malarial. In 1868 it was acquired by the Trappists, who 
have drained the ground and planted large groves of eu- 
calyptus. A eucalyptus liqueur is distilled in the community, 
which visitors are invited to taste (gratuity). 

The entrance {ring the bell) is preceded by a pronaos, which is the last 
remnant of the oratory of St. John the Baptist (780 a.p.) and contains Byzantine 
sculptures and 9th cent. frescoes. 

San Paolo alle Tre Fontane is a 5th cent. church, rebuilt by Giacomo Della 
Porta in 1599. Within are the three fountains of the legend, and the pillar 
to which St. Paul was bound is shown between the first and second altars. On 
the floor is a Roman mosaic pavement from Ostia. 

Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio, the largest of the three churches, was found- 
ed by Honorius I (625), and rebuilt by Honorius III (1221), and has been 
restored by the Trappists. Under the small porch are remains of 13th cent. 
frescoes. The interior has 13th cent. marble windows and poorly restored 
frescoes of Apostles, designed by Raphael but painted by his pupils (comp. p. 86). 

Santa Maria Scala Celi, an old church with an octagonal interior, rebuilt 
by Giacomo Della Porta (1582), owes its name to the legend that St. Benedict, 
while celebrating mass saw in a vision the soul for which he was praying ascend 
by a ladder from purgatory to heaven. The mosaics in the apse (Saints with 
Clement VII and his nephew Aldobrandini) are by Fr. Zucca, from the designs of 
Giov. de’ Vecchi. The crypt has a Cosmatesque pavement of the 12th century. 


Il. NORTHERN LATIUM. 
A. Viterbo and its Environs. 


Viterbo may be reached from Rome either by railway 
direct, or by electric tramway to Civita Castellana and 
thence by light railway. 


From Rome To VITERBO, 58$m. (94km.), railway, thrice daily, in 3% hrs. 
(371. 25, 261. 35, 161. 35c.). The train starts at the Términi Station, curves 
round the S. of the city, crosses the Tiber, and calls at (64 m.) Roma-Trastévere 
and (beyond a tunnel under the Janiculum) at (7$m.) Roma-San Pietro, two 
alternative starting points. (The former is reached also by tramways 2, 3, 
and 20; the latter by tramway 24). — Beyond two tunnels we reach (163 m.) 
La Storta-Formello, the station for Veii (p. 222). — At (213 m.) Cesano we alight 
to visit the ruins of Galera, the ancient Carcie, lying S.S.W. of the station, 
beyond the Via Clodia, with walls of the 11-15th cent., a castle of the Orsini, 
and, S. of the cemetery, the 15th cent. church of Santa Maria di Galera. — 
234 m. Anguillara lies 24 m. S.E. of Anguillara Sabdzia (567 tt.), a village with 
very narrow streets and a castle of the Counts Anguillara on the Lago di Brac- 
ciano, near the point where the Arrone issues from the lake. 

- 321m. Braceciano (Hot. Sabazio, Posta, unpretending), a small town (4205 
inhab.), long closely identified with the Orsini family. From the station (915 ft.; 
fine views) a broad road leads direct to the *Castello degli Orsini (1470-85), a 
magnificent and perfectly preserved specimen of a Renaissance baronial castle 
of the 15th cent., with five crenellated round towers that have the appearance 
of mighty columns supporting the superb pentagonal structure. This castle 
was the first place in the neighbourhood that Sir Walter Scott expressed a desire 
to visit on his arrival in Rome. It now belongs to the Odescalchi (adm. daily 
8-12 & 3-7, holidays $-12, on application at the office, No, 13, 1st floor; gratuity 
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to the guide).. The entrance, on the wall to the right of which are frescoes by 
Antoniazzo Romano, admits to an imposing triangular interior courtyard. A 
series of sumptuous apartments is shown to visitors. The ‘gammino di 
ronda ’ or sentinels’ gallery, at the top of the castle, commands lovely views 
of the lake. — The Laco p1 Braccrano (538 ft.), the classical Lacus Sabatinus, 
an almost circular lake occupying the crater of a great volcano, has an area 
of 22sq.m. and teems with fish. To the E. of it lies the smaller crater-lake of 
Marizgnano (Lacus Alsientius) and the valleys of Baccano and Stracciacappa. 
A road, skirting the W. and N.W. shores of the Lago di Bracciano and passing 
(4¢_m.) the hydropathic establishment of Vicarello (hot sulphur-springs), leads 
from Bracciano to (7 m.) Tyvevignano, on a little bay, perhaps occupying the 
site:of the Etruscan town of Sabate, with the ruins of an Orsini castle, and a 
church containing frescoes of the school of Raphael. About 5m. N.E. is the 
little lake of Monterosi. 

From (38 m.) Oriolo Romano (1838 ft.), where there is a park of the Altieri 
family, the Viterbo railway descends to (44 m.) the station of Caprgniea di Sutri 
(2939 inhab.; Hot. Stella d’Itdlia; dell’ Angelo), 1m. N.E. of the town. The church 
of San Francesco contains a tomb of two Counts Anguillara, attributed to Paolo 
Romano; the Ospedale has a fine Romanesque porch (11th cent.); and in the 
church of Madonna del Piano is a fresco of the school of the Zuccari. — About 
24m. S. E. of Capranica lies Sutri (954 ft.), the ancient Sutrium, called the 
“Gate of Etruria,’ which was captured by Camillus in 3898.c. Its cession 
by the Lombard king Liutprand to Pope Gregory II in 737 marks the beginning 
of the papal temporal power, The rival popes, Gregory VI and Sylvester III, 
were deposed for simony by a synod held here in 1046. Sutri claims to be the 
birthplace of Pontius Pilate. The Duomo has a fine campanile and an interesting 
Romanesque crypt. In the Palazzo Comunale is a museum of Etruscan anti- 
quities, including a fine sphinx. Three of the five gates of the town are ancient, 
and besides considerable remnants of the walls, of a so-called ‘ Palace of Charle- 
magne,’ and of an amphitheatre, there are several Etruscan tombs, one of which 
is now the church of the Madonna del Parto. 

{From Capranica station a branch line leads to (5 m.) Roneiglione (1447 ft.; 
5726inhab.; Hot. Aquila d’Oro), perhaps originally an Etruscan settlement and af- 
terwards a duchy of the Farnese family, with a ruined castle, an attractive piazza 
with a fountain by Vignola, and two elegant church campanili. From Ron- 
ciglione station a motor omnibus plies to Caprarola (157 ft.; 5016 inhab.; Hot. Vi- 
gnola; Nazionale), a small town dominated by the *PaLazzo FARNESE, an im= 
posing work by Vignola (1547-1548), approached by a triumphal flight of steps. 
Visitors, who are admitted to a few of the rooms, ring at the door on the left 
of the facade and present the permit there obtained to the door-keeper at the 
entrance to the palace (gratuity). Within, a magnificent staircase leads to 
apartments richly decorated with frescoes by the Zuccari and stuccoes by Antonio 
Tempesti. The park, with its venerable trees and monumental fountains, is 
of great beauty. — The crater-lake of Vico (1663 ft.; Lacus Ciminus), 11 miles 
in circumference, lies 14m. N.W. of Ronciglione. Above it rises the cone of 
Monte Vénere (2736 ft.).] 

_ At (47% m.) Barbarano Romano, with its ancient pentagonal tower, the 
railway attains its summit-level (1496 ft.). — 50} m. Vetralla (1020 ft.; 3731 
inhab.; Trattoria Nazionale), 13 m. N.W. of the station, contains the Romanesque 
church of San Francesco, the Palazzo Franciosini by Vignola, a Duomo with 
a fine fagade, and a castle. The church of Santa M. aria Furcassi, 14m. from 
the town, isso named after the ancient Forum Cassii. About 5} miles S.W. 
of Vetrella. is Bieda (902 ft.), the Phleva of the Etruscans, the remains of which 
include a necropolis, two ancient bridges, and a sarcophagus (in the sacristy 
of the church of Santa Maria). To the W. of Vetralla, and reached by a by-road 
diverging on the right from the Tarquinia (Corneto) road about 23m. from 
the town, is (c. 54 m.) the great necropolis of Ndrchaa, where two of the tombs 
approximate to the Greek style. — 56m. San Martino al Cimino. The village, 
13 m. S.E., possesses a splendid abbey church (Cistercian) of the 12th century. 
— 583 m. Viterbo (Porta Romana Station), see p. 217. 
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From Rome To Civira CASTELLANA, 334m. (54 km.), electric tramway in 
c. 2khrs. (51, 21. 75.¢.), starting at the Piazza della Liberta (Ponte Marghe- 
rita; Pl. I, 11). —The tramway follows the Lungotévere Michelangiolo, the 
Viale delle Milizie, and the Via di Porta Angelica to the Ponte Molle, and 
thence the Viale del Lazio to (8 m.) Prima Porta, as described on pp. 199, 200: 
18m. Castelnuovo di Porto (820 ft.) is a small town with a castle of the Col- 
onnas. — Beyond (19} m.) Morlupo the Monte Soratte (2267 ft.), the Soracte of 
Horace and Virgil, appears on the right, but the ascent is best made from the 
halt of (26%m.) Sant’Oreste, via the village of Sant'Oreste (1378 ft.), 1$ miles 
from the main road. 

Civita Castellana (505 ft.; 5054 inhab.; Hot. Excelsior, moderate) stands 
on a tufa hill surrounded by picturesque and precipitous ravines spanned by 
lofty bridges. This is the site of the ancient Falera (named in still more remote 
times Halesus), which was one of the Etruscan lordships and the chief town 
of the Falisci, a tribe belonging to the Etruscan confederation but otherwise 
distinct and speaking a language of its own. Falerii was taken by Camillus 
in 396 B.c. and in 241 the Romans destroyed it and built Falerii Novi 
(See below) some distance away. The new town prospered, but in the 8th and 
9th cent. the population returned to the ancient site, which revived under the 
name of Civita Castellana, 

The * Duomo is a magnificent work of the Cosmati (1210). The choir 
stalls exhibit Cosmatesque mosaics; in the crypt are some antique columns. 
Thence the Via Romana leads to La Rocca, a pentagonal fortress built by An- 
tonio Sangallo the Elder, with a keep added by Julius Tl in 1512. In the interior 
are frescoes by the Zuccari. — Of Etruscan Falerii, 4m. W., on the Fabrica 
road, the most interesting relics are an aqueduct, a ruined temple of Mercury, 
and the nucleus of the necropolis, in which the tombs, cut in the tufa, take the 
form of an antechamber with a vertical shaft (apparently for the escape of the 
gases of decomposition) and a sepulchral chamber. About 2}m. farther on 
are the *Walls of Roman Falerii (railway station, see pelow). Triangular in 
plan and c. 2,300 yds. round, these retain 50 of the original 80 towers and 2 
of the 9 gates. No other ruin gives so complete an example of a Roman walled 
town. Within are remains of a theatre, the forum, a fish pond, and the remains 
of the 12th cent. Romanesque church of Santa Maria. 

From Civira CASTELLANA TO VirerBo, 28m. (45 km.), light railway in 
2% hrs. (41. 10, 2 1. 30c.). Five trains daily. — 32 m. Faleri, close to the 
ruins of Roman Falerii (see above). — 62 m. Carboguano-Fabrica di Roma. Car- 
bognano, with the Castello Sciarra, lies 2 m. W. and Caprarola (p- 216), 2m. 
farther (motor omnibus). — At (144 m.) Vignanello is the massive Castello 
Ruspoli, and near (15 m.) Vallerano is the church of the Madonna del Ruscello. 
— At the foot of Monte Cimino the line curves. — 194 m. Soriano nel Cimino, 
a town overlooked by a 13th cent. castle of the Orsini (now a prison), a. place of 
tragic memories. The fine Palazzo Chigi is by Vignola, and the church of San 
Giorgio (2m. from the town) has a good Romanesque apse. The interesting 
ascent of the extinct volcano Monte Cimino (3454 ft.) takes 1} hours. About 
150 ft. below the crest is the curious ‘ Sasso Menicante,’ a trachyte block, 28 fits 
long, which, ejected by the volcano, has been caught by a projecting erag and 
become a rocking-stone. — 234m. Vitorchiano (Vicus Orchianus), a picturesque 
old place 2m. N., was an Etruscan settlement. At (254 m2.) Bagndaia Vignola’s 
magnificent *Villa Lante, with its 18th cent. garden and its spacious park, is 
well worth a visit (gratuity). —— 28 m. Viterbo (Porta Fiorentina). 


VITERBO (960-1160 ft.; 18,315 inhab.), interesting for its 
historical associations and. its medizval monuments, is sit- 
uated in an undulating plain to the N.W. of the Monti 
Cimini and is watered by the Urcionio or Faul. It is stall 
surrounded by old walls and has been styled ‘ the town of 
fair women and fine fountains.’ 5 
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Railway Stations. Stazione Porta 
Romana, S.E. of the town, for Rome; 
Stazione Porta Furentina, N. of the 
town, for Civita Castellana, O:te, and 
Rome. 

Hotels. Drie Terme, Piazza 
della Rocca, next to La Rocca, 100 
beds, good; DELL’ANGELO, Corso Vit 
torio Emanuele, 60 beds; ViTERgBo, 


SCHENARDI, DELLA SCALETTA, un- 
pretending. 
Cafés. Dei Cacciatori, Schenardt, 


both in the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 


VITERBO 


Environs 


Cabs. Per drive in the town, for 
2 pers., 11, 25, at night 11. 75., 
each addit. pers. 50c., 75 c.; to the 
stations 21. 50, at night 31. 50c., 
each addit. pers. 75 c., 11; per hr. 
in the town 5 1., each addit. pers. 2 1, 

Motor Omnibuses. To Capodi- 
monte-Farnese (304 m.), twice daily 
171. 40c.; Bolsena-San Lorenzo Nuovo 
(26 m.), daily, 15 1.; Bagnorégio-Or- 
vieto (31 m.), daily, 171. 80 G3 I Tu- 
scania and Tar¢uinia (303 m.), daily, 
171. 40c.; etc. 


Post Office, Piazza del Plebiscito. 


History. Viterbo, in the 8th cent. a minor castle, was for centuries disputed 
between the Empire and the Papacy. For a short time (in 1095) it was a free 


Travellers alighting at the Stazione Porta Romana enter 
the town by the Porta Romana (1653). On the right, at the 
beginning of the Via Garibaldi, is San Sisto, a Lombard 
church of the 9th cent. (enlarged in the 12th), built upon 
a pagan temple used for Christian worship since the 5th cent. 
A font in the interior was once the pagan altar. Straight 
on is the Piazza della Fontana Grande, named from its 
fountain, the finest and oldest in the city, which was begun 
in 1206 by Bert. and Pietro di Giovanni, finished in 1279, 
and restored by Bened. da Pertigia in 1424. The Via Cavour 
leads thence to the Piazza del Plebiscito, the centre of the 
town, on the W. side of which is the Palazzo Comunale, begun 
in 1247, enlarged and altered in 1448, with a picturesque 
courtyard. On the N. side is the Palazzo del Podesta, with 
a slender tower (1487) 144 £t. high, and on the E. side is the 
church of Sant’ Angelo. 


_ To the right of the church porch is a Roman Sarcophagus, decorated with 
reliefs, said to contain the body of Galiana, a medieval maiden whose beauty 
caused a war between Viterbo and Rome. 
wine it was seen passing down her throat. 

From an archway on the right of the Palazzo Comunale the Vicolo della 
Pescheria descends to Santa Maria della Salute, with its ornate Romanesque- 
Gothic porch (1320). To the N.W., by the Via Valle Piatta and across the 
Ponte Tremolo, is the pretty little octagonal church of Santa Maria della Peste 
in the Style of Bramante (1494), containing a tiled pavement by Paolo di Niccold 
of Viterbo (adm, by permit from the Ispettore dei Monumenti). 


In the Via San Lorenzo, which runs S. from the Piazza 
del Plebiscito, is the Romanesque church of the Gest or San 
Silvestro (11th cent.; recently restored). In this church, in 
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March, 1271, Prince Henry of Cornwall, nephew of Henry III 
of England and son of Richard Plantagenet, king of the 
Romans, was murdered at the altar by Simon and Gui de 
Montfort in revenge for the death of their father Simon at 
the battle of Evesham in 1265. At the end of the street 
is the Piazza della Morte, with an attractive fountain and 
three bays of a 12th cent. colonnade. To the W. (right) 
is the old Ponte del Duomo, which unites the town and the 
ancient castle, passing over the low, winding Via di San 
Clemente or Carbonara. Remains of the Etruscan founda- 
tions of the bridge can be seen at the foot of the steps on the 
right. Beyond the bridge, on the right, we pass the pic- 
turesque 15th cent. Palazzo Farnese (the supposed birth- 
place of Paul III) and enter the Piazza San Lorenzo, a charm- 
ng survival of the middle ages. — On its N. side rises the 
‘Palace of the Popes (1266), used as the episcopal palace 
ince the 15th cent., with its elegant Gothic loggia of 1267. 


The visitor is shown the large and sombre hall, which witnessed the elections 
f Popes Gregory X (1271), John XXI (1276), and Martin IV (1281). Intrigues 
rotracted the first of these elections for two years, and Raniero Gatti, captain 
f the people of Viterbo, forced a decision — on the advice of St. Bonaventura — 
»y shutting them up in the palace, then removing the roof of the hall, and finally 
educing the food supply. The holes made in the floor for the cardinals’ tent- 
egs are still visible. It was Gregory X who made the rules under which con- 
laves are held to this day. 

On the W. side of the square is the Romanesque Cathedral 
f San Lovenzo, built in 1192 (perhaps on the site of a temple 
f Hercules) and afterwards altered. The fine Romanesque- 
rothic campanile dates from the 14th cent., the fagade from 
bout 1570. 


Interior. The nave and aisles are separated by columns with interesting 
apitals. In the 2nd chapel on the right is the tomb of Letitia Wyse-Bonaparte 
804-71), princess of Canino and daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, with a bust 
y Giovanni Dupré. — The modern tomb of John XXI, at the end of the nave, 
places the original porphyry tomb now on the staircase leading to the apart 
ents of the canons. The high-altar-piece (St. Laurence) is by Giov. Fr. Ro- 
anelli, In the 4th chapel on the left, Christ blessing, with saints, painted on 
anel by Girol. Scacco (1472); in the vaulting of the sacristy, St. Charles, by 
aratta. The library contains some priceless MSS. 

The Via San Pellegrino, to the E. of the Piazza della 
forte, and the *Piazza San Pellegrino afford a charming 
id almost unspoiled picture of 13th century Italy. In the 
iazza are the church of San Pellegrino and the *Palazzo degli 
lessandri, a severe 13th cent. building. — Some distance S. 

the Romanesque church of Sant’Andvea, with a 12th crypt. 

From the Via Principe Umberto, parallel with the Via 
un Pellegrino on the N., the Via Annio, in which is the 
isa Poscia, a picturesque 14th cent. house, is continued by 
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the Via Principe Amedeo and the Via della Verita to the 
Porta della Verita. Just outside this gate is the former 
church of Santa Maria della Verita (12th cent., altered in 
the 15th),-now housing the Municipal Museum (daily 9-1, 
adm. 50c.; free on holidays, 10-12). 

The frescoes at the entrance (Annunciation, after Melozzo’s work in the 
Pantheon, and three Saints) and in the Mazzatosta Chapel are by Lorenzo da 
Viterbo (1469).—The museum contains Etruscan sarcophagi, Roman and 
medieval inscriptions, an urn from Ferentum, objects from a Faliscan hypogeum, 
asmall votive casket from an Etruscan temple; also, a bust (No. 61) and a lunette 
(No. 44) by And. Della Robbia and a marble tabernacle (No, 56) by Isaia da 
Pisa (c. 1470). The paintings include a *Pieta, a magnificent work on panel 
after a design of Michael Angelo, and a Flagellation, both by Seb. del Piombo. 
— To the left of the church is the Convent (adm. free) with splendid *Cloisters, 
three walks of which date from the 13th cent., the fourth (S.) from the 14th, 
— Farther N., beside the mediawval walls, are the ruins of the Palace of Fre- 
derick IT (1242). 

The Vicolo della’ Porta, within the gate, leads N. to Sau 
Giovanni in Zoccoli, a strange little church (11th cent.). 
containing a polyptych by Fr. Ant. da Viterbo (1441). 
Thence we follow the Via della Marocca (S.W.) and the Via 
dell’Orologio Vecchio (W.), passing the Palazzo Mazzatosta, 
with its elegant external staircase of the 14th cent., to the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (fountain of 1621), at the S. end 
of the long Corso Vittorio Emanuele. From the N. end of 
the Corso the Via di Santa Rosa leads to the right (E.) to the 
church of Santa Rosa (1850), in which is preserved the body 
of St. Rosa (d. 1252), who appeased the strife of the city 
and inspired it to resist the Emp. Frederick II. The festival 
of her translation (Sept. 3rd) is celebrated by a grand pro- 
cession. The altar-piece is by Podesti.— From the N. end 
of the Corso the Via Principessa Margherita leads W. to the 
Piazza della Rocca (with a fountain by Vignola), where we 
are faced by the Porta Fiorentina and the Rocca or castle 
of Cardinal Albornoz (1354), rebuilt by Boniface IX in 1457 
On the right, in a smaller square, is San Francesco, a Gothic 
church of 1237, with a 15th cent. pulpit on the facade ir 
memory of the preaching of St. Bernardin of Siena in 1426 
The fine Gothic tomb of Adrian V (d. 1276) in this churck 
is attributed to Arnolfo di Cambio (right transept), that o 
Clement IV (d. 1268) is by Pietro di Oderisio (left transept) 


; Environs. About 500 yds. from the Porta Romana, by the Via Romana 
is the church of Santa Maria in Gradi, built in 1244 and reconstructed and em 
bellished by Niccolé Salvi (1738). The portico dates from 1466. In the secon 
court of the magnificent 13th cent. cloisters is a fountain of 1480. — Abou 
1} m. N.E. of the Porta Fiorentina (cab for 1-2 pers. 34 1.) is the church of *Sant: 
Maria della Quercia (1470-c. 1525), named from an image of the Madonna foun’ 
hanging in an oak-tree. Here the Renaissance is at its best. The severel 
simple fagade is by Carlo di Mariotto and Domenico di Iacopo da Firenzuol 
(1509) and the graceful main porch by Giovanni di Bernardino da Viterbe 
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The terracotta lunettes above the three doors are by Andrea Della Robbia. The 
noble campanile dates from 1481. 

*INTERIOR. The beautiful ceiling was designed by Ant. Sangallo the Younger 
(14518). On the high altar is a marble tabernacle by Andrea Bregno (1490). 
Over a doorway to the right of the choir, Coronation of the Virgin and saints, 
painted on panel by Bart. Della Porta and finished and restored by Fra Paolino 
da Pistdéia. In the apse are fine inlaid stalls (1514), a lectern of carved wood, 
and illuminated choir-books; in the sacristy, a charming lavabo. — The fine 
Cloisters, entered from the right of the high altar, have two stories, and in the 
centre is an elaborate cistern (1508). The Refectory is the work of G.B. di Giu- 
iano da Cortona, after designs by Ant. Sangallo the Younger. 

About 3$m. from the Porta Fiorentina are the Terme Comunali, with a 
hotel (motor omnibuses in summer). We may diverge from the road thither 
to visit (2m.) the Bulicame, a hot sulphur pool (131° Fahr.), mentioned by Dante 
(Inferno, XIV, 79-81). 

Turning to the right outside the Porta Fiorentina, we cross the railway 
and follow the road on the left to (5m.; driving practicable thus far) a point 
whence a lane leads to the right in c. 20 min. to the ruins of Ferentium, Ori- 
ginally Etruscan, this was a flourishing town in Roman times and the birthpYace 
of the Emp. Otho, but it was destroyed by Viterbo in 1172 for heretically re- 
presenting our Lord on the Cross with open eyes. Here are ruins of a theatre, 
a hippodrome, an aqueduct, and of the church of San Bonifacio (8th—10th cent.). 
In the vicinity are Etruscan and Roman hypogea. — About 5m. W.S.W. of 
the Porta Faul, which stands W. of the cathedral, is the 15th cent. ruin of Castel 
d’Asso, which preserves the name of Castellum Axia, an Etruscan town. Below 
it are some scanty remains of the original town and an interesting and extensive 
necropolis. A visit to this site is easily combined with a visit to the Bulicame 
and the bathing establishment (see above). : 

From VITERBO TO ATTIGLIANO, 25m. (40km.), railway in c. 2hrs. The 
trains start at the Stazione Porta Fiorentina. — 8 m. Montefiascone (2728 inhab.; 
Hot. Iidlia, Piazza Vittorio Emanuele; Casti; Cavour) lies 2m. from its station 
(omnibus 11. 50 c.), on the edge of the great crater-lake of Bolsena, of which 
it commands a magnificent view. Originally perhaps Etruscan, it afterwards 
became a Roman municipium; as a mediw#val commune it was frequently a victim 
in the struggles between the Empire and thé Papacy. — San Flaviano is a church 
of 1032, containing curious 14th cent. capitals and frescoes, with a Romanesque- 
Gothic church superposed upon it in 1262. Near the high altar of the lower 
church is the famous tomb of Bishop Johann Fugger of Augsburg with its strange 
epitaph: “‘ Est est est pr[opter] nim[ium] est hic Jo[annes] de Foucris do{minus] 
meus mortuus est.” The story is that the prelate used to send his servant in 
advance to mark with the word ‘est’ the inns where good wine was to be found, 
and. that at Montefiascone the servant found such exquisite wine that he wrote 
est, est, est, with the result that his master drank overmuch and died. In the 
centre of the town is the Duomo, by San Michele (1519), the dome of which is 
a conspicuous landmark for the countryside. From the upper part of the town, 
which contains the ruins of an old castle, we get a superb *View of the Laxr 
or Borsena (1001 ft.) Bolsena, lies on the N.E. shore of the lake, 8} m. from 
Montefiascone (see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy). — At (25 m.) Attigliano 
we join the main line from Siena to. Rome, described in the Blue Guide to 
Northern Italy. 


B. Veii. 


_ La Storta-Formello, the station for Veii, may be reached from Rome by the 
VirerBO Raitway (p. 215; from Roma-Trastévere, 11 m. in 50 min.; 91. 55, 
61. 65, 41.35 .c.) or by the Motor OmntBuses of the Campagnano and Nepi:ser- 
vices from the Via della Vite (16 m.; each service twice daily in 13 hr.; 61. 75.c.). 
Walking may be saved by going on in the omnibus to the turning for fsola 
Farnese (see p. 222). . 

-- Motorists, quitting Rome by the Porta Trionfale or by the Porta del Popolo 
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and the Ponte Milvio, follow the Via Cassia (p. 199) to La Storta. Or, diverging 
to the right from the Via Cassia, at the fountain near the Acquatraversa, they 
may follow the ancient road, flanked with Roman tombs, to the N.E. for about 
a mile, and then turn N.W. for the citadel of Veii. This latter route is fatiguing 
and is best chosen for the return. 

La Storta-Formello, see p. 215. From the Posta della Storta (trattoria; 
conveyance for hire) a field-path leads N.E. to (4 hr.) fsola Farnese, a village 
with a medieval castle, where we may obtain a guide. Or we follow the Via 
Cassia, passing the Madonna di Bracciano (where the Via Clodia diverges on 
the left and a road to fsola Farnese on the right) and the Fosso dell’Olgiata, 
to a fountain, whence a path (r.) leads to Veii. The ruins are inconspicuous 
and a guide is desirable. 


Veii was a very ancient and famous Etruscan city. It 
had a perimeter of 7 miles and its territory at one time 
extended to the Tiber and to the sea-coast (where it possessed 
salt-marshes). Its power, which was at its height from the 
8th to the 6th cent. B.c., and its position brought it into 
frequent conflict with Rome during the period of the Kings 
and the early days of the Republic, against which it main- 
tained the claims of the deposed Tarquins. 

The most picturesque incident of these times is the legendary battle of 
the Fabii. This Roman clan, in order to harass the Veientines, established 
themselves on a hill to the right of the Vulca, where the Osteria della Valchetta 
now stands, but falling into an ambuscade near the river Cremera ‘the modern 
Valchetta) in 477 B.c., they were slaughtered, to the number of 306, leaving 
only one youthful scion to carry on the name. In 396, after a historic siege 
of 10 years, M. Furius Camillus mastered the place by tunnelling through the 
rock. The city was destroyed, and remained in ruins until Julius Cesar set 
up a colony, which Augustus made into a municipium. But this new Veii was 
moribund even in Hadrian’s time and soon disappeared from history. Exca- 
vations of the site began in the 18th cent. and were renewed from time to time; 
the work is now being carried out systematically and with great success (comp. 
pp. 82, xii). 

The city is situated on a tufa plateau (407 ft.), shaped 
like a right-angled triangle with the hypotenuse towards 
fsola Farnese overhanging the Fosso di Formello-Vulca, and 
two sides towards the N. and E. overhanging the Valchetta 
(Cremera). The city was directly accessible from the plat- 
eau only at the N.W. angle. At the S.S.E. apex, over- 
looking the confluence of the two torrents, the sides of the 
plateau are precipitous; the promontory was the citadel or 
arx, now called Piazza delle Armi. The impressiveness of 
the site is enhanced by the wooded hills around it. 

A whole day is required for the tour of the ruins. We 
may begin by turning off short of fsola Farnese, to the 
left, to see a cascade formed by the Fosso dell’fsola, and then 
crossing the Mola to visit a grand archaic temple of the 
Etruscan type situated on a terrace. Then, turning back and 
proceeding E., we climb to the West Gate of Veii. Here, 
besides remains of walls, are a large cistern and the founda- 


tions of a rectangular building (possibly a temple). We pass- 
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through the ruins of the Roman city (on the S.) to (1% m.) 
the Citadel, which is separated from the rest by a slight de- 
pression. Here the sides of the plateau are sheer and rise 
nearly 200 ft. above the torrents, and from the promontory 
we can see Rome and the semicircle of the Alban, Tiburtine, 
and Sabine hills beyond. Then, descending to the E. into 
the Cremera valley, in which are ruins of a Roman bridge, of 
thermae (?), and of an ancient suburb, we turn to the left 
and come, first to the remains of a Roman columbarium, 
and then to the Grotto of the English (Grotta degli Ingles?) 
or Tomba Campana. This (discovered in 1843) is a chamber- 
tomb of the early 6th cent., cut in the rock. It consisted 
of a deep-cut approach flanked by lions (two of which remain) 
and two quadrilateral chambers. The arch is of a transi- 
tional type between the beehive and the keystone systems, and 
on the walls are archaic paintings representing Mercury 
conducting the dead, also fantastic animals. — Proceeding 
now W. up the valley with the city and a necropolis (cre- 
mation, pit grave, and cell burial are all represented) on our 
left, we reach the Ponte Sodo, a broad gallery cut by the 
Etruscans to open a passage for the torrent (one of the most 
romantic spots in the Campagna). Thence a path takes us 
up to the level of the city and so to fsola. 


C. Cervéteri. 


Raitway (Pisa line) from Rome to Palo, 29m. (48 km.) in 1} hr. (23 1. 45, 
161. 10, 81. 80c.); thence Motor Omnipus twice daily (31. 75 ¢.) to Cervétert. 
Fast trains do not stop at Palo. ; : 

Palo, see the Blue Guide to Northern ay — Walkers diverge to the right 
from the Via Aurélia c. 3m. N. of the station and follow a track to (6 m.) Cer- 
véteri. Carriages go on to Vaccina, before turning to the right. A visit to the 
ruins takes a day; the custodian acts as guide (gratuity). : : 

Cervéteri or Cervetri (265 ft.; Antica Cere, Piazza Risorgi- 
mento, 8 beds), a medieval stronghold, derives its name from 


Care Vetus (Old Cere). 

Gere was a flourishing and populous Etruscan lordship, which included the 
seaports Pyrgi (Santa Severa) and Alsium (Palo). It was in alliance with the 
Carthaginians against Alalia in 534 B.C. At first friendly with the Romans 
it was subdued by them in 131 B.c. and gradually decayed. It became a mun- 
icipium under Trajan and was the seat of a bishopric until the 41th century. 
In the 13th cent. its inhabitants abandoned it on account of malaria, and founded 
Cere Nuovo, now Ceri, 3m. E. 

The ancient city, which lies S.E. of Cervéteri on a terrace 
beyond the Fosso Vaccina, has not been systematically 
explored, and although the traces of walls (4 or 5 m. round) 
and of a Roman theatre are visible, as well as picturesque 
medieval walls and towers, the real interest of the visit lies 
in the *Necropo.is, recently investigated by Mengarelli. 
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This assemblage. of impressive tombs affords the fullest. pic- 
ture as yet available of Etruscan civilization, It extends 
over the hills about Cervéteri, particularly N.W. on the side 
of the Banditdccia hill. Here the tombs are tumuli; on the 
hill S.W. of Czxre they are for ashes. A full inspection (with 
guide) takes 5-6 hrs., but the most interesting tombs may 
be visited in 2-3 hrs. 


We cross the Fosso della Madonna dei Canneti to a group of 15 tombs which 
show the characteristic form of a conical mound of earth with a battered retaining 
wall of tufa blocks. Unlike those of Veii and Tarquinii these are built, not 
cut in the rock. 4, Nameless tomb, of no great interest. 2. Tomb of the 
Tarquins, so-called because the name Tarchnas is inscribed in it. 3. Tomb 
of the Chairs and Bucklers (named from peculiarities of contents and decoration). 
4. Tomb of the Triclinium, with wall-paintings of a funeral banquet, in the 
style of the 5th cent., showing Greek influence. 5. Archaic tomb, with paintings 
of men and animals. ¢. Tomb of the Pilasters or ‘della bella architettura.’ 
?.. Tomb of the Urns and Sarcophagi. *8. Tomb of the Bas-Reliefs or Tomb 
of the Matvnas Family (5th cent.), N.E. of the Banditaccia, with two lions, and 
paintings on the pillars and the divisions between the biers representing arms 
and sacrificial implements. 9, Tomb of the Alcove, with a pillared vestibule 
and 4 chambers, in the last of which is a Separate bier, The other tombs are 
more distant, 

Ona hill S. of Cervéteri, to the right of the Palo road, is the *Regulini-Galassi 
Tomb, the oldest of all, discovered intact in 1836. Some idea may be gathered 
of its details from the attempted restoration in the Gregorian Museum of the 
Vatican (p. 173), where also the objects found in it are preserved. Itisa narrow 
chamber about 100 ft. long, stone-roofed to a steep pitch. — About 3m. N-E., on 
Monte Abetone, is the Campana Tomb with remarkable pilasters and stucco orna- 
ments, and ? m. farther on is the Tomb of the Round Vestibule, with a fine fan 
vault. To the S.E. of Monte Padula is another tomb, covered by a kind of 
pyramid, containing a vestibule, two side chambers, and a central chamber 
with two biers and a throne carved in the rock. Close to this is the Torlonia 
Lomb, with a vestibule with pillars of Greek style, and two chambers, of which 


the first contains 54 Places. From this point the Monte Cucco track leads, 
direct to (c. 4 m.) Cervéteri. 


IN. THE SABINE HILLS 
A. Tivoli. 


by Tailway or by tramway in one day. If two days are 
available the trip may be extended to Subiaco (p. 230). 


» > RAILWAY FROM Rome ro Tivout, 25 m. (40 km.) in 1-14 hr. (19 1. 65, 13.1. 55 
81.25 c.). — The line runs almost due E., Passing the Torre degli Schiavi (p. 205), 


célio-Sant’ Angelo we begin to ascend amidst the beautiful scene 
: : ty of the low- 
er hills: — 24 m._ Palombara-Marcellina, The small town of Palombara Sabina 
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(1220 ft.), 6m. N., perhaps represents the ancient Cameria. The castle of 
the Savelli here dates from the 15th cent. and the neighbouring church of San 
Giovanmi in Argentella from the 9th. — Tivoli and the cypresses of the Villa 
d’Este again come into sight. We traverse four tunnels, between the first two 
of which we obtain a superb *View of the Cascatelle and the town. — 25 m. 
Tivoli, see below. 

STEAM TRAMWAY FROM RomE To Tivo, 18 m. (29 km.) in 1} hr. (8 1. 50-c., 
61.), five times daily: The journey may be broken at Villa Adriana. The 
tramway starts from the Scalo San Lorenzo (outside the Porta San Lorenzo, 
Pl. IT, 29), which may be reached by tramway No. 28 from the Piazza Colonna 
or by the green car (no number) from the Via Marsala ‘corner of Via Solferino, 
near the Términi station). The line, which follows the Via Tiburtina nearly 
all the way, commanding fine views, leaves San Lorenzo fuori le Mura (p. 111) 
on the right, skirts the Campo Verano (p. 111), passes over the Rome-Orte 
railway near the station of Portondccio, and crosses the Aniene near (3$ m.) 
the old Ponte Mammolo. — 10m. Castell’Arcione, on the left. —12}m. Bagni 
(Stabilimento Idroterapico delle Acque Albule). The hot springs (75° F.), the 
Roman Aque Albule, which form a small lake, are charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen and are beneficial in skin, throat, and urinary troubles, gout, etc. 
Remains of the ancient therme may still be seen. — On both sides of the road 
are the travertine quarries from which Rome, both ancient and modern, has 
obtained one of its chief building materials. The tramway re-crosses the Aniene 
by (144 1m.) the picturesque Ponte Lucano, immediately beyond which, on the 
left, is the Tomb of the Plautii, a well-preserved circular tower of the Augustan 
period. — 154m. Villa Adriana, the halt for Hadrian’s Villa (p. 227). — The 
line now ascends in a long détour through an olive wood. — 18 m. Tivoli (Porta 
Santa Croce). 


TIVOLI (761 ft.; 14,502 inhab.) stands on the first slopes 

of the Sabine Hills, encircled on three sides by the Aniene. 

To the natural beauty of its famous cascades and their setting 

of picturesque scenery it adds the charm of its Roman and 
medieval monuments. 


Hotels. Eprn Sirena (PJ.a,C 5), 
opposite the entrance to the cascades, 


Cafés. Pozzilli, Piazza Guglielmo 
Veroli; Moderno, Piazza Rivarola; 


20 R.; Srpivva (Pl. b, B 5), Via della 
Sibilla, near the temples, good view, 
20 R.; Prepisciro (Pl. c, D 4), Piazza 
Plebiscito, with restaurant; CHALET- 
RESTAURANT DES CascaADES (Pl. d, 
C5), beside the entrance to the 
cascades, 10 R. 

2 Restaurants. Des Cascades, Ple- 
bistito, see above; !tdlia, at the tram- 
way terminus. 


History. 


Ferrara, at the tramway terminus. 
Post Office, 6 Via del Governo. 
Conveyances. Per drive, in the 

town, 31.; from the town to the 

Cascatelle, 151.; to the Villa d’Este, 

Villa Gregoriana, and Cascatelle, 30 1.; 

to the Villa Adriana, 301; to the 

Cascatelle, Villa d’Este, and Villa 

Adriana, 601. For each pers. beyond 

two and at night, one-third extra. 


Tibur is fabled to have been founded, four centuries before the 


birth of Rome, by the Siculi, who were later expelled by Tiburtus, grandson of 
Amphiaraus. It was captured by Camillus in 380 3.c., and by the end of the 
Ast cent. B.c. it had become a holiday resort for the wealthier Romans, who 
erected there famous temples to Hercules, Vesta, and other deities. Marius, Sallust, 
Cassius, Catullus, Maecenas, Quintilius Varus, and, later, Trajan and Hadriag 
all had sumptuous villas at Tibur. It was a spot sacred to the cult of the Sibyl 
Albunéa and the Faunus Fatuus, dear to Augustus and to the poets Horace, 
Catullus and Propertius, and also a place of confinement for state prisoners such 
as Syphax and Zenobia. In Hadrian’s time its splendour was extraordinary, 
but later it was devastated in turn by Vitiges, by Totila, by the Huns, and by 
the Saracens. By the 10th cent. it had recovered its prosperity. It stood a 
siege by Otho III, became independent as an imperial free city, was occupied 
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by the Caraffas in the 16th cent., and did not lose its autonomous character 
till 1816. Recently its prosperity has been increased by industrial development. 
Amongst its natives were Munatius Plancus, the founder of Lyons, and Popes 
Simplicius and John IX. 

We turn to the right at the railway station and at the 
Porta Sant’Angelo reach (1.) the *Caseades (P]. B, C5; adm. 
21., free on Sun. and holidays; guides unnecessary). 

From the entrance avenue a path leads to the left to a wicket, which we 
pass through to view the Emissario Gregoriano, the double tunnel (985 ft. and 
886 ft.) under Monte Catillo, constructed for Gregory XVI by tke engineer 
Folchi in 1835 in order to put an end to the damage caused in the town by floods. 
We then retrace our steps and, turning to the right, pass under the road. Still 
bearing to the right we reach a terrace with three ilex trees, commanding a fine 
view of the temple of the Sibyl on one side of the valley and, on the other, of 
the Cascata Grande, a leap of 354 ft. made by the Aniene as it emerges from 
Gregory’s tunnel. The tunnel itself may be entered (inscriptions in it record 
the visits of popes and kings), but the noise of the waters is deafening. A finer 
view of the Grand Cascade is obtained by descending to a lower point by a flight 
of steps from the terrace. A path, which begins a little beyond the top of the 
steps, descends in zigzags (keep to the right at the forks) past some Roman sub- 
structures to a stairway, always damp, at the foot of which is the fantastic 
Grotto of the Sibyl, a limestone cavern in which a noisy cascade tumbles down 
a sharp and narrow ravine. — Returning thence by the same way we come 
to a path (guide-post) by which we mount on the other side of the valley. Beyond 
a gallery in the rocks a path leads to the left to the Grotto of Neptune, on what 
was formerly the main course of the river. On our return we take a path which 
zigzags up from the beginning of the rock gallery to the exit-gate (opened on 
demand), to the left of which are the temples, 


To visit the temples we proceed by the Vicolo della Si- 
billa and enter the Hotel-Restaurant della Sibilla. Thence a 
gate admits to the *Temple of Vesta (commonly but wrongly 
called Temple of the Sibyl), situated on the edge of the cliff 
dominating the valley. Some authorities identify it as the 
temple of Hercules Saxanus. 


This isa small circular peripteral temple of the last years of the Republic, 
converted into the church of Santa Maria della Rotonda in the middle ages, 
Ten of its original eighteen fluted Corinthian columns still remain, and there 
is a frieze of bucrania, garlands, rosettes, and patere. The doors and windows 
of the well-preserved cella are trapezoidal and not rectangular. 


_ Close by is the Temple of the Sibyl, a rectangular temple 
with a tetrastyle Ionic facade, which until 1884 was the 
church of San Giorgio. 

The Vicolo della Sibilla goes on to the PiazzA RIVAROLA 
(Pl. C 4), the meeting-place of the road from the railway 
station vid. the Ponte Gregoriano and the street from the 
tramway terminus at the Porta Santa Croce (Pl. D4). The 
Via San Valerio leads to the right from the piazza to the 
Duomo (San Lorenzo; Pl. C 4), rebuilt in 1635 but retaining, 
a Romanesque campanile of the 12th century. In the in- 
terior are two bishops’ tombs and a 12th cent. carving of the 
Descent from the Cross. — Behind the church is the cella 
of the Temple of Hercules, ed age 
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The Via del Colle, descending hence S.W. to the Porta del Colle (Pl. D 3), 
Passes remains of the city wall and gate. Outside the gate, on the right, is the 
so-called Villa of Maecenas and, farther on, on the left, opposite the road from 
the Ponte dell’Acquoria (see below), is the Tempio della Tosse, the nympheum 
of a villa. Still farther on is the tramway halt for Hadrian’s Villa. 

To the S. of the Piazza Rivarola lies the Piazza DELLA 
Reeina (Pl. D 4, 5), the centre of the town, whence the Via 
Trento and the Via Santa Croce lead to the tramway ter- 
minus (Pl. E 4). A little to the right (W.) is the Piazza San 
Francesco, in which is the entrance to the charming *Villa 
d’Este (Pl. D4), built by Pirro Ligorio in 1549 for Card. 
Ippolito II d’Este (adm. 31., children 1} 1; free on Fri.). 

Though the classica! sculptures (found for the most part in the neighbourhood 
of Tibur), which were its chief decoration in its palmy days, have been dis- 
persed, and though Many of its beautiful fountains are now dry and its shrub- 
beries Overgrown, the Villa still retains much of its charm and interest. We 
enter by the small gate beside the church of San Francesco, skirt the courtyard 
within, and descend a staircase on the right toa portico, from which there is a 
fine view of Rome and the Campagna as well as of the garden. To the right and 
left of the portico steps descend to the Viale delle Cento Fontane, a walk parallel 
with the front of the Villa and flanked by a basin with numerous jets. At the 
S. end of the viale is the Rometta (‘little Rome’), with miniature reproductions 
of the principal edifices of ancient Rome. Below is a terrace, with an ornamental 
fountain among Cypresses, and, opposite, is a walk leading down to a *Circys, 
Surrounded by perhaps the tallest cypresses in Italy. To the left (N.) is an 
ornamental pond supplying three Square basins; while throughout the garden 
are pavilions, artificial grottoes, fountains, and other decorative structures. 
The palace, which is decorated with frescoes by the Zuccari, Girol. Muziano, and 
others, is to become a museum of Italian ethnology. 

The visit to Tivoli is completed by a walk along the *Via delle Cascatelle 
(tight bank). From the Porta Sant’Angelo 15 minute’s walk to the left brings 
us to the Belvedere (Pl. A 6), with its incomparable view of the cascades. Farther 
On we come to the ruined arches of the Acqua Marcia, on the right, while, on 
our left, the wonderful ensemble of Tivoli is staged before us — temples, smaller 
cascades, and villas. Near the small church of Santa Maria in Quintiliolo are the 
ruins of the Villa of Quintilius Varus (Pl. A 2), situated in the most enchanting 
spot in the valley. In hr. more, bearing to the left, we pass the Ponte del- 
YA cquoria (Pl. C1) and thence we ascend to the Porta del Colle (see above), 
Even the most hurried tourist should not omit to go at least ten minutes’ walk 
beyond the Belvedere. 


B. Hadrian’s Villa 


From Rome to Tivoli, and the Villa Adriana, see p. 224; 
rom Tivoli to the Villa, see pp. 226, 227. Near the tramway 
alt is the Ristorante Villa Adriana, and at the entrance 
0 the Villa, the Ristorante Adriano. — The visit is of extreme 
oterest, and with the help of our plan the traveller should 
ave no difficulty in finding his way, though a guide may be 
seful for additional explanations concerning the monuments. 

*Hadrian’s Villa, the largest and richest imperial villa in 
he Roman Empire, was the chosen residence of Hadrian, 
ho built it in 125-135 but lived in it only a short time 
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died in 138. The villa is open daily (9-5 Sept. 20th - March 
31st, 10-6 April Ist - Sept. 19th); adm. 31., Sun. free. 


and the Stoa Poikile of Athens, the Canopus of the Egyptian Delta, the Vale 
of Tempe in Thessaly — and to these he added even representations of Hades 
as conceived by the poets. His Successors enlarged and embellished the Villa, 
but it is said that Constantine temoved many of its artistic treasures, and it 
is certain that the barbarian invaders (particularly Totila and Aistulf) plundered 
it. Later it became a quarry for builders and lime-burners. During the Renais- 
sance the ruins were examined and reliefs made of them, and excavations since 
then have yielded 261 works of art, now scattered among the galleries of Europe. 
The cypresses’ and pines that give the site its picturesque appearance were 
planted by the Roman Count Fede in 1730. The Canopus, the Therme, and 
the Stadium have still to be explored, 

The general disposition of the Villa is capricious though the buildings 
individually are quite regular, These are grouped round four principal struc- 
tures: the Poikile (Pecile), the Canopus, the Accademia, and the Imperial Palace. 
Guide-posts indicate the names of the buildings, but are otherwise not very 
helpful. 


The tramway halt lies 2 min. N. of the beginning of an 
avenue of gigantic cypresses, in which are the turnstile and 
ticket-office. Immediately beyond these is the Greek Theatre 
(118 ft. in diameter), with an auditorium or cavea cut in the 
hillside, in fair preservation. 

The walk on the left leads to the modernised Fontana di Palazzo, near 
which aré a few traces of the Palestra. Beyond this lies the Valle Pussiana, 
the Emperor’s Vale of Tempe, with a streamlet to represent the Peneios. 

From the theatre a short ascent through olives and cy- 
presses brings us to» the terrace of the so-called Nymphaeum 
(formerly the Casino Fede and now the quarters of the staff), 
which contains a small collection of antiquities. As we mount 
we note the substructure of the nymphaeum with its niches, 
and the Hospitalia, perhaps used to house the Imperial house- 
hold. The Cypress alley goes on to the *Poikile, which we 
enter from the W. after passing along the N. wall, 


The Stoa Poitkile (painted or variegated porch) was a building in Athens 
famous alike for its varied paintings by Polygnotus and Panenus and for its 
association with the Stoic philosophers. Hadrian’s reproduction is a rectan=: 
gular peristyle (761 by 318 ft.), with the sides slightly curved. The huge; N, 
wall (30 ft. high), Tunning almost due E. and W., still exists. On both sides of 
it ran roofed colonnades, so that sun or shade could be enjoyed at any hour 
and warmth or freshness at any season. In the middle of the rectangle was 


now called the Cento Camerelle, which are supposed to have accommodated the 


39 ft.), with an apse, seven niches for statues, and four side-doors; and ad- 
Jacent is a series of baths.. Thence we pass into a circular building (140 ft. 
in diameter), with an Ionic marble peristyle, known as the Naval Theatre or 
Natatorium, but more probably a retreat in which the emperor sought occa- 
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sional solitude. Within, a circular moat (c. 12 ft. broad), lined with Luni 
(Carrara) marble, enclosed an island which could be reached only by remov- 
able gangways. 

To the S. of the Naval Theatre extends an olive-planted 
valley called the Stadium, running N. and S. and flanked 
on the E. and W. by edifices. That on the E. comprises a 
rectangular court (193 ft. by 109 ft.), with a portico of fluted 
composite columns. 

Beyond the Stadium are the Small Theymae and the 
Great Theymae, called respectively the ‘ women’s ’ (muliebres) 
and ‘men’s’ (viriles), or ‘ winter’ and ‘summer’ baths, though 
there is no authority for these names. The large baths con- 
tain only one circular hall, a characteristic frigidarium deco- 
rated with delicate stucco reliefs. On the E. is a swimming- 
bath, bounded on the N.W. side by a Cryptoporticus, on the 
ruined walls of which are numerous graffiti of the 16th and 
17th centuries. This gives access to the Praetoyvium, a row 
of chambers, more probably the quarters of the imperial dlo- 
mestic staff than of the Pretorian guards. 

We next reach the Canopus, an elongated hollow designed 
to imitate the famous sanctuary of Serapis, that stood some 
15m. from Alexandria. The Egyptian Canopus was ap- 
proached by road and also by a canal, which was bordered 
on each bank by inns and taverns. This characteristic 
feature Hadrian imitated by digging a hollow (220 by 82 yds.); 
in which he constructed a canal, bordered on one side by a 
block of 20 rooms and a portico (representing the inns) and 
on the other by a heavy buttressed wall (260 yds. long), 
against which the taverns were set. At the S. end of the 
hollow is the Temple of Serapis, where most of the Egyptian 
sculptures in the Capitoline and Vatican museums were found. 

An excellent survey of the greater part of the Villa may be obtained from 
the hill behind the Serapeum. P 

To the S., within the Bulgarini olive-grove (private; beware of the dogs), is 
the so-called Aecademia, a complex of buildings which some authorities, however, 
prefer to identify as a secondary palace. The Academy in Athens was a piece 
of ground presented by Academus to the city, famous as the place where Plato 
taught. The group includes a round hall, styled the Temple of Apollo, a peri- 
style, and the remains of three rooms with delicate stucco ornamentation. About 
100 yds. S.E. are traces of a courtyard, and 80 yds. farther on the remains of 
an *Odeion or Theatre (148 ft. in diameter) with the imperial box i the centre 
of the cavea. —To the E. of the Odeion we descend to a gloomy hollow (492 ft. 
long), hewn in the tufa and overshadowed by thick vegetation, which leads 
to a semicircular vestibule (once perhaps guarded by an image of Cerberus). 
This was the entrance to Hades or the Inferi, represented by a trapezoid of four 
subterranean corridors, 18 ft. wide and nearly 1000. yds. in aggregate length, 
with 79 apertures for light. Smaller tunnels connected Hades with various 


parts of the Villa. é : 
About 4 min. W. of the entrance to the Canopus is the Torre di Roccabruna 
(view), a belvedere or pharos, rectangular externally and circular within. This 
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is possibly an imitation of the tower of Timon of Athens, which stood near the 
Academy. It stands in the Oliveto Roccabruna, which is famous for the size 
of its trees, one of them (the ‘ albero bello ’) being reputed the largest in the 
Tivoli district. 


We now retrace our steps to visit the last group of ruins, 
which constituted the Imperial Palace. This is disposed par- 
allel to the Vale of Tempe, and its elements are grouped 
round four peristyles. 


A path leads N. from the Small Therm to the Piazza d’Oro, the modern 
name of a rectangular area at the S.E. end of the Palace. The peristyle was 
formed of 60 columns, alternately of cipollino and granite (18 on the long sides 
and 12 on the short; bases still visible). On the S.E. side is an intricate series 
of chambers, one of which has five niches formerly occupied by statues from which 
water flowed over the marble steps. 

Continuing thence N.W. we reach the Dorie Atrium (Atrio Dorico), with 
its fluted columns (126), a triclinium, and a basilica-shaped hall with its 
apse abutting on the barracks of the Vigiles. — Adjoining this on the N. is 
the Great Peristyle, (Pevistilio Grande), the hall of which Suggests a basilica, 
with aisles, latrines, and a cryptoporticus. — Around the Court of the Libraries 
(Cortile delle Biblioteche; 216 by 167 ft.) are a number of structures of irregular 
plan, including the so-called Latin and Greek Libraries. 


C. Subiaco 


This excursion requires one day, starting either from Tivoli 
or from Rome. The morning train from Rome to Mandela 
connects there with a local train to Subiaco. For motorists, 
a suitable tour is Rome-Tivoli-Subiaco-Genazzano-Palestrina. 
Frascati-Rome. 


From Rome To MANDELA, 33} m. (54 km.) in c. 12 hr. (26 1. 20, 171. 85, 
101. 80 c.).— To (25 m.) Tivoli, see p. 224. The line describes a wide bend in 
the beautiful Aniene valley, and turns N.E. — 32m, Vicovaro (1033 ft.) oc- 
cupies the site of the citadel of Varia, a town of the “Bqui. On the way from 
the station to (4 m.) the little town we pass the church of Sant’Antonio, with 
antique columns in its portico. In the town are a palace of the Orsini (13th 
cent.) and the *Tempietto di San Giacomo, an octagonal Renaissance chapel, 
by Domenico da Capodistria (c. 1450) with a fine porch by Giov. Dalmata, — 
Beyond a long tunnel, we reach (33} m.) Mandela-Sambuci, and change for 
Subiaco. Excursions may be made from Mandela (motor omnibus, 3 1. 20 c.) 
up the valley of the Licenza (the ancient Digentia) to Roccagidvine and (64 m.) 
Licenza, where a mosaic pavement is claimed to be a relic of Horace’s Sabine 
Farm. A spring farther up the valley may be the Fons Bandusie. The main 
line goes on to Castellammare Adriatico, see p. 371. 

: From MAnpELa to Susraco, 144m. (23 km.), two or three trains daily 
In c. Lhr. (101. 5, 71. 30, 41. 80c.). The line ascends the beautiful Aniene 
valley, vid (5 m.) Anticoli-Roviano, the station for Anttcoli Corrado (1680 ft.), 
a picturesque and typical mediwval village, the women of which are renowned 


ape beauty and much employed as models by the artists of Rome. — 14} m. 
ubiaco. 


Subiaco (1338 ft.; 7183 inhab.), at the head of the narrow 
Aniene valley, is famous as the birthplace of Western monasti- 
cism. The largely medizval aspect of the town, the charm 
of its Surroundings, and the peculiar and distinctive character 
of its monasteries make an unforgettable impression. 
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Motor Omnibuses, To Serrone. 


Hotels. DELL’ ANIENE, 30 R., plain, 
daily in summer in ihr. 60 min. 


at the upper end of the main street; 
Roma, 16 R., Viale Principe Umberto; (121); to Gerrano, daily in 2 hrs. 
VittoRI0o VENETO, Via ‘es. Battisti. (7aeobic.)e 

History. Subiaco (Sublaqueum, ‘under the lakes’) as a town seems to 
have come into existence for the accommodation of the workmen employed 
by Nero to dam the Anio here and to rear a sumptuous villa. The three lakes 
then formed, which were a restoration of three more ancient pools (the Simbruina 
Stagna), have again disappeared. Tacitus relates that at a banquet in the villa 
the table before Nero was struck by lightning. Very early a monastery was 
founded here, dedicated to St. Clement, and it was on the hillside above the 
lakes that, at the end of the 5th cent., St. Benedict of Nursia made his her- 
mitage. Here, persuaded by his twin sister St. Scholastica, he formed the 
rule of the Benedictine Order and established his monks in 12 small separate 
cloisters. The envy of a certain Florentinus led to his migration to Monte 
Cassino (p. 252) in 529, but some of his companions remained at Subiaco with 
the abbot, St. Honorius, and built the monastery of SS. Cosmas and Damian 
(now St. Scholastica) and other retreats, which, however, were practically all 
destroyed by the Lombards. The most flourishing days of the monastery were 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, but the ambitions of the monks, together with 
earthquakes and the pestilence of 1348, led to its decay. Arnold Pannartz 
and Conrad Sweynheim set up the first printing-press in Italy at Subiaco in 1464. 

On the way to the town, on the right, we may visit the 
church of San Francesco, in which are a triptych by Anto- 
niazzo Romano (1467) and frescoes attributed to Sodoma. At 
the entrance of the town is the Triumphal Arch of Pius VI 
(1789). The medizval part of Subiaco lies near the Porta della 
Valle, beyond which is the 1lth cent. Fortezza. Traversing 
the length of the town and ascending the valley beyond for 
10 min., we come to the Ponte Rapone or Ponte di San Mauro, 
from which, past some traces of Nevo’s Villa, a mule-track 
leads in hr. to the *Convento di Santa Scolastica, a vast 
establishment comprising a church and three monasteries. 

The First Cloister dates from 1580. In the Second Cloister, one of the earliest 
Gothic buildings in Italy, are a crude bas-relief (981) anda tablet recording the 
property of the abbey in 1052. The church of St. Scholastica, built in 975 and 
reconstructed in the 18th cent., has two porches of the 13th cent., the abbot s 
throne, and frescoes of 1426. The Romanesque campanile was added in 1053. 
The Third Cloister, approached by a corridor with a 9th cent. porch, is a fine 
work of the Cosmati (1235). In the portico are 3 antique sarcophagi, a well- 
head, and some fragments from Nero’s Villa. The Library and Muniment 
Room contain incunabula, including copies of the first books printed here, and MSS. 


About 25 min. higher (2099 ft.) is the *Convento di San 
Benedetto or Sacro Speco, comprising two superimposed chur- 
ches, chapels, and grottoes hewn in the sides of the tortuous 


ravines of the mountain. 

A narrow stairway and a passage (with Umbrian frescoes of the 15th cent.) 
lead to the Upper Church. The Gothic vaulting has 14th cent. frescoes (lives 
of Christ, of St. Benedict, and of St. Scholastica). In the interior isa fine throne. 
The Chapel of St. Gregory contains a portrait of St. Francis, without aureole 
and without the Stigmata, painted in 1228, and in the Saeristy are paintings 
by Giulio Romano, Domenichino, and Caravaggio. — A succession of remarkable 
frescoed chapels leads to the Lower Church, which likewise has a Gothic roof, 
~ painted with frescoes by Conxolus, a master of the second half of the 13th century. 
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IV. THE ALBAN HILLS 


The Alban Hills are the most attractive feature in the 
panorama seen from Rome and are peculiarly favoured by 
tourists. Even the most fleeting visit to Rome is incomplete 
without a taste of the many beauties of the Castelli Romani 
and, above all, of the unique charm of a landscape to which 
nature, history, and art alike contribute. 


his isolated voleanic group (lava and tufa), almost circular and more 
than 37 miles in circumference, is essentially the huge cone of a vast crater, 
in the interior of which is a central smaller crater (the Monte Cayo) bordered 
by others (the crater-lakes of Albano and Nemi and the basin of Ariccia). 

The principal localities, known collectively as the Castelli Romani and famous 
also for their excellent wines (p. Ixi), are Albano, Frascati, Marino, Genzano, 
Castel Gandolfo, Rocca di Papa, Nemi, etc. 

Two days should be allowed for a visit to this district, though those who 
are pressed for time may accomplish it in one. — Take an early tramway from 
Rome (Piazza Términi) or train for Frascati. Visit the Aldobrandini and other 
villas by carriage (vehicles can be hired at Frascati for the complete tour of 
the Castelli Romani in one day for about 100 l., bargaining necessary). Proceed 
by tramway from Frascati to Grottaferrata, visit the Abbey, and go by tramway 
and funicular railway to Rocca di Papa, where luncheon may be taken. Return 
to Grottaferrata and proceed by tramway through Marino, Castel Gandolfo, 
Albano, Ariccia, and Genzano (view of Lake Nemi), and thence back to Rome, 
either by railway or by the tramway along the Via Appia Nuova. 


A. From Rome to Frascati 


Rattway From Rome To Frascati, 15 m. in Z hr. (121. 25, 81.60, 51. 40 c.), 
Quitting Rome near the Porta Maggiore (Pl. II, 28), we see on the right the 
long line of arches of the Acqua Felice, then those of the Acqua Claudia and 
the tombs and towers of the Appian Way. We approach the Alban Hills. — 
64m. Capannelle. — 84 m. Ciampino, see p. 245, Thence the line climbs 
steadily through vineyards, offering fine views, to end at the foot of the slope 
on which Frascati rises. 

TRAMWAY FROM RoME TO Frascati, 144m. im 1thr. (51. 70, 31. 75 cu 
holidays 61. 95, 41. 55 «.), starting at the end of the Via Principe Umberto 
near the Piazza dei Cinquecento (Pl. II, 24). The line quits Rome by the Porta 
San Giovanni (comp. p. 206), follows the Via Appia Nuova to (i}.m. from the 
Porta) Le Cave, then turns to the left, passing under the Acqua Claudia near 
the Porta Furba, and joins the Via Tusculana. — About 4 m. farther on we enter 
the Via Anagnina, on the right. Near (103 m.) Villa Senni catacombs of the 
4th cent. have been discovered. At 12}m. Bivio di Grottaferrata the Gen- 
zano branch (p. 235) diverges to the S.E. — 144m. Frascati. 


Fraseati (1056 ft.; 10,024 inhab.), attractively situated on 
the W. slope of the Monti Albani, is the most elegant and 
flourishing of the Castelli Romani, and is a holiday resort in 
spring, summer, and autumn, It is noted for its sumptuous 
villas and for its famous white wine. 


Hotels. Granp Horr, Fra- Parc, May-Oct. only. — PENSIONS; 
ScaTI, near the railway station, 70 R.; Rutens, Via Regina Margherita (in 
Tuscutum, 80R.; H6re.-Pensioy summer only); Convento San Carlo 
BELLEVUE, Palazzo Senni, 25 R., (French Sisters), Via Principe Um- 


with café and restaurant; Hdéret pu berto (all the year round, garden,. 
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view). — Furnished Apartments, A- | Eden, Via Principe Amedeo; La Vil- 
genzia Errico Santilli, Via del Po- | Jetta, half-way up the steps from the 
liteama. | railway station; Regina, Piazza Mun- 


Restaurants at the hotels. Also, | icipio, at the top of the steps. 


History. Frascati, a small village in the early middle ages, expanded in 
4191, when the inhabitants of Tusculum (comp. p. 234) sought refuge there 
around the ancient churches of Santa Maria and San Sebastiano in Frascata. 
Later it was a feudal holding, and at the beginning of the 16th cent. it passed 
into the possession of the Church. Cardinal York (p. 162) lived here, and the 
body of his brother Charles Edward, the Young Pretender (d. 1738), was at 
first buried in the Duomo (comp. p. 163). 


From the railway station a flight of steps leads up to the 
Piazza del Municipio, in which is the tramway terminus. 
To.the right is the Villa Torlonia (adm. by permit from the 
Duchess Amalia Torlonia, Palazzo Torlonia, Borgo Nuovo), 
which formerly belonged to Annibal Caro (1563-66) and is 
remarkable for the beauty of its park and fountains (Teatro 
delle Acque by Carlo Maderna), and the views that it com- 
mands. Straight in front, at the other end of the Piazza, 
is the monumental entrance (by Bizzacheri) to the *Villa 
Aldobrandini or Belvedere, the finest of the villas at Frascati, 
well seen from the station. 


The villa (closed for one month in the year) is open free to visitors arriving 
by carriage; others require a permit from Prince Aldobrandini. Tickets are 
issued at the Cartoleria Ruggieri, in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. Visitors 
enter from the Corso It4lia, to the right of the church, see below. 

The Villa Aldobrandini was built by Giac. Della Porta in 1598-1603 for 
Card. Pietro Aldobrandini, and contains paintings by the Zuccari, the Cavaliere 
d’Arpino, and of the school of Domenichino. The *Park, with its verdure, 
its grottoes, statuary, and cascades, is superb, and a magnificent view is obtained 
from its Teatro delle Acque. 


The Palazzo Comunale contains a collection of local anti- 
quities and a statue of Canova by Ceccarini. To the left is 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, with a fine fountain by Girol. 
Fontana, and to the right is the Duomo (San Pietro), with 
a facade by Girol. Fontana (1697-1700) and unattractive 
campanili of later date. Within are frescoes by Pozzi; a 
Madonna del Rosario by Sassoferrato (8rd chap. to the right) ; 
and a relief by Pompeo Ferrucci at the high altar. 


The street which begins at the fountain leads to the church of Gesit (by 
Pietro da Cortona), which contains fine and daring perspective paintings by 
Pozzi. The church of Santa Maria del Vicario or San Rocco has frescoes by 
Spagna and others and a fine Romanesque campanile. 


The Corso Itdlia, on the right of the Duomo, leads to the 
entrance to the Villa Aldobrandini and the Villa Lancellotti 
(formerly Piccolomini). 

From the Via Principe Umberto (issuing N.W. from the 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele) the Via di Villa Borghese diverges 
on the right for the *Villa Mondragone (formerly Borghese; 
now a school of the Jesuits; apply to the Father Rector), 
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This was built by Card. Marcus Sitticus d’Altemps (1573-75), 
from designs by Vignola and Martino Longo, and enlarged 
in 1613 when Card. Scipione Borghese bought it. The 
extensive park is attractive, and the palazzo has a fine loggia 
by Vignola. — Father on we skirt the park wall (to the right) 
and in the Via Lancellotti reach the gate of the pleasant 
Villa Lancellotti, with a graceful nymphaeum (adm. free on 
Sept. 29th; at other times, by permit from Princess Lan- 
cellotti, who resides here in autumn). — The road going on 
hence N., between the walls of the parks, leads to the Villa 
Falconieri and the Camaldoli Convent (see below). 


From Frascati to Tuscutum, c. 1 hr. Quitting Frascati by the Via 
Guglielmo Massaia, we pass the Capuchin Church, built on the ruins of a Roman 
villa. It contains several paintings and the monument of Card. Massaia (d. 1889), 
missionary in Abyssinia. Farther on is the beautiful Villa Rufinella or Tusco 
lana, with its expanse of gay gardens, fountains, and woods, beyond which are 
the ruins of Tusculum. 

Tuseulum (2000 ft.), founded, according to legend, by Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses and Circe, is certainly Etruscan. Cato the Censor (234-149 B.c.) was born 
here. On the hills around were villas, of which no less than 43 are mentioned 


destroyed Tusculum in revenge for their defeat at Monte Porzio in 1167 (see 
below). As we ascend from Frascati we come upon the scanty remains of an 
Amphitheatre (230 by 170 ft.; arena 157 by 95 ft.), with room for 3000 specta- 
tors, called also School of Cicero; then the ruins of the Villa of Cicero, the 
Forum, and the Theatre, This last, probably built in early Imperial times, lies 
at the foot of the citadel, with its cavea hewn out of the hillside. On the 
Summit of the hill, which is marked by a cross (2198 ft.; extensive view), are 
traces of the citadel or arx. 

On the way back we pass under the N.W. side of the hill on which stands 
the convent of Camaldoli (1611), and thence along the carriage-road which 
passes the upper gate of the Villa Mondragone (p. 233). Further on is the *Villa 
Falconieri (1545-8, enlarged by Borromini), which has excellent paintings by 
Ciro Ferri and a Magnificent park. It belonged to the German emperor be- 
fore the War and in 1925 was presented by the State to the poet D’Annunzio. 
Thence by the Via Falconieri and the Via Lancellotti we descend again into 
Frascati. 

From Frascati To PALESTRINA, 16 m. (26 km.), railway in 14-1} hrs. (aale5 2 
31.75 c., on holidays 8 1. 10, 41. 65 c.). Trains start at the W. Station in Frascati 
and carriages are changed at San Cesareo, — The road practically follows the 
railway. 

Passing below the park of the Villa Mondragone we reach (24 m.) the foot 
of the hill on which stands Monte Pérzio Catone (1480 ft.), taking its name from 
the family of the Catos. Both Cato the Censor and Cato of Utica may have 
had villas here, though it is, however, first mentioned in history in the 11th cen- 
tury. Here the Tusculans, aided by the Alemanni, gained a victory over the 
Romans in 1167 (comp. above), — 3} m. Monte Cémpatri (1913 ft.), charmingly 


a possessien of the Annibaldi, the Colonna, and other families in turn. Its 
fine 17th cent. church has recently been enlarged by Luca Carimini. A short 
distance S.W. of Monte Cémpatri is the ancient convent of San Silvestro, rebuilt 
under Paul V (extensive view), and 2} miles S.B, is Rocca Priora (2188 Tt) 
overlooking some famous Sites, the Valle Latina, and the ancient Lake Regillus. 
Changing carriages at (94 m.) San Cesareo, where we join the Rome-Fiuggi-Fro- 
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sinone local Jine (p. 240), we proceed by the latter, crossing the main Rome to 
Naples line, vid (113 m.) Zagarolo Scalo and (13m.) Zagarolo Citta. — 16m. 
Palestrina, see p. 249. 

ELectric TRAMWAY FROM FRASCATI TO VELLETRI, 17} m. (28 km.) in c 
1fhr. (61. 95, 41. 55, on holidays 81. 20, 51. 55c.). The cars run via Grot- 
taferrata, Marino (6 m.), and Albano (8 m.). 


B. Grottaferrata, Rocca di Papa, 
Marino, Castel Gandolfo, Albano, Ariccia, Genzano 


This interesting region, sometimes called the Roman 
Switzerland, is served by a very close network of railways 
and electric tramways and can be visited in a short time. 
For a suggested route for a hurried tour, see p. 232. 


From Rome To ALBANO AND CECCHINA, 22m. (35 km.), railway in 14 hr. 
(171. 30, 121, 71. 40c.); to Albano, 18}m. in Lhr. (121. 60, 91. 25c., 61). 
Beyond the Porta Furba (p. 207) the line passes the Torre Pignattara (p. 206) 
on the left and the Acqua Felice (p. 206), on the right, and begins to ascend. 
— 6% m. Cafannelle. —15 m. Marino (p. 236). — We cross the Acqua Ferentina 
(retrospect of Marino) and from a tunnel emerge upon the Lake Albano (p. 237), 
the shores of which we skirt. Monte Cavoand Rocca di Papa appear in the distance 
to the left. —17m. Castel Gandolfo (p. 237), above the line, on the right. — 
We quit the crater by another tunnel. — 18} m. Albano Laziale (p. 238). Thence 
the line winds down to (22 m.) Cecchina (p. 245), junction for the Terracina 
and the Anzio-Nettuno lines. 

ELEctRiC TRAMWAY FROM ROME TO VELLETRI VIA GROTTAFERRATA, 284 m. 
in c. 2hrs.; to Albano, 19} m. in 1hr. (7 1. 80, 51. 55, holidays 91. 45, 6 1. 95.c.). 
The cars follow the Frascati route (p. 232) to (123 m.) Bivio di Grottaferrata, 
—_ Thence our line goes on to the S.E.—A branch, diverging at (14% m.) Valle 
Violata, is continued by a funicular railway to Rocea di Papa (p48239). = 
Our line swerves to the S.W.—15} m. Marino (p. 236).— After a steep 
descent the line ascends again through woods and gardens, following the lip 
and outer face of the Albano crater, with occasional glimpses of the lake. — 
18m. Castel Gandolfo (p. 237). —The tramway, sometimes on the road itself, 
follows the lower road to Albano, and beyond the magnificent avenue known 
as the Galleria di Sotto (p. 237) reaches the Appian Way, which we follow for 
the rest of our journey. —19}m. Albano Laziale (p. 238). — We proceed with 
fine views of the plain of Latium on the right and the wooded hillside with its 
numerous villas on the left, and cross the deep ravine of Ariccia by a lofty viaduct 
(built by Pius IX in 1846-53) commanding a superb view (left) over the park 
of the Chigi palace. — 204 m. Arfecia — Still following the Via Appia (which is 
here a splendid avenue of ilex and manna-ash) the tramway crosses three viaducts 
and climbs to (22}m.) Genzano (p- 239). —At (234 m.) Bivio di Lanuvio a 
branch line diverges for Lanuvium (p. 246). — 284 m. Velletri (p. 246). 

Execrric TRAMWAY FROM RoME TO VELLETRI via FRATToccuie, 244 m. 
in 1 hr. (91. 70c., 61, holidays 101. 95, 71. 25 c.).; to Albano, 15 m. in 1 hr. 
(61. 10, 41. 18, 71. 35, 51. 15¢.); to Genzano, 18m. in 1thr. (71.5, 41 65c¢., 
holidays 81. 30, 51. 35c.). This line, starting at the Via Principe Umberto 
(see above), is the direct line to Albano, Genzano, and Velletri. It follows the 
Via Appia Nuova all the way and is convenient for reaching the more remote 
parts of the Via Appia Antica (p. 210). It leaves the city by the Porta San 
Giovanni (p. 206) and runs vid (74 m.) Fvorano (p. 212). — At (12 m.) Frattdcchie 
the old and the new roads unite. — 15m. Albano Laziale (p. 238). —16m. 
Artccia (p. 238). —18 m. Genzano (p. 239). — 24} m. Velletri (p. 246). 


Grottaferrata (1080 ft.; several trattorie), is famous for 
its *Abbazia, to which we descend to the right from the 
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tramway halt. This is a monastery of Basilian monks, who 
celebrate according to the Greek office. Founded in 1004 
by St. Nilus, a Calabrian abbot, it enjoyed the favour of Gre- 
gory IX and other pontiffs, and it was enclosed in a defensible 
enceinte by Card. Giul. Della Rovere, afterwards Pope 
Julius II. From the first court, in which the statue of St. Ni- 
lus is by Raff. Zaccagnini (1904), we enter a smaller court to 
the left. Here stands the church of SANTA MARIA consecrated 
by John XIX in 1025, almost entirely rebuilt in 1754, and 
restored in 1902. The portico is ancient, and the fine cam- 
panile dates from the 12th century. In the beautiful Roman- 
esque porch of marble is a door of carved wood (11th cent.) 
surmounted by a mosaic of Christ between the Virgin and 
St. Basil. 


Interior. Nearly all the inscriptions are in Greek. The roof of the nave 
dates from 1595; the Byzantine frescoes on the clerestory walls and the mosaic 
of the Apostles on the triumphal arch from the 13th century, Off the right 
aisle opens the Chapel of St. Nilus, the frescoes in which, depicting the lives 
of St. Nilus and St. Bartholomew, are masterpieces by Domenichino (restored 
by Camuccini in 1819). To the right of the entrance, St. Nilus before the Cru- 
cifix, and St. Nilus averting a tempest by his prayers. To the left, St. Nilus 


Within the chapel, on the right, St. Bartholomew averting the fall of a pillar 
during the building of the convent; on the end wall (left of the altar), Exorcism 
of a devil and (right of the altar) the Virgin presenting a golden apple to SS. Nilus 
and Bartholomew; in the lunette, Death of St. Nilus; in the triumphal arch, 
Annunciation. At the altar is a Virgin in the style of the Carracci. The font 
is an antique marble urn, decorated with Swimming Cupids. 

The Convent (adm., from Oct. 1st to April 30th, 9-12 and 2-4, holidays 
8-10 and 2-4, from May 1st to Sept. 30th, 9-12 and 3-5; small offering) contains 
a rich library which has precious codices, a museum of religious objects and 
medieval and classical antiquities (including a magnificent Attic stele of the 
5th cent. B.c.), and a small collection of pictures, 


Marino (1165 ft.; Hot. Tidlia, 20 R.: Terribili, 15 R., un- 
pretending; Ristorante Bellucci, in the town; Del Lago, on 
the Castel Gandolfo road, overlooking the lake), a small town 
(8555 inhab.) celebrated for its wines, lies amid beautiful 
scenery. 


Tt succeeds the ancient Castvimenium (of which no traces remain), colonized 
under Sulla. _ The modern name appears about a.p. 1000. It was a stronghold 
of the Frangipani and later of the Orsini and the Colonna families. Vittoria 


Colonna (1490-1548) and the musician Giacomo Carissimi (1604 ?-74) were 
born here, 


The 17th cent. Duomo (St. Barnabas) contains a Martyr- 
dom of St. Bartholomew, by Guercino;. in the church of the 
Trinita is a painting by Guido Reni; and in the church of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie is a St. Roch, by Domenichino. 
The 16th cent. Palazzo Colonna contains frescoes by the Zuc- 
cari. The Fontana dei Mori in front of it commemorates 
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the Battle of Lépanto (1571). The Palazzo Comunale has a 
small museum of local antiquities. 

On the way from Marino to Castel Gandolfo, whether by road or rail, the 
traveller enjoys magnificent views over the *Lago di Albano (961 ft.). The 
elliptical lake, occupying an old crater, is 64m. round and is 2$sq.m. in area, 
with an extreme depth of 558 ft. It is fed by underground sources and the 
drainage of the surrounding cone. For its outlet, see below. 


Castel Gandolfo (Hot. Pagnanelli, 45 R., with restaurant, 
W. of the town, fine view over the lake; Ristorante Marront, 
in the town, overlooking the lake) is a gay, smiling little 
town, standing on the lip of the Albano crater (1397 ft.), and 
makes a delightful summer resort. 

Castel Gandolfo occupies the site of Alba Longa, the city founded, according 
to legend, by Ascanius, son of ZEneas. Alba was the head of the Latin Con- 
federation, and was the mother city of many of the Latin towns, including Rome 
itself. Its war with Rome in the time of Tullus Hostilius, the strange combat 
of the Horatii and the Curiatii, the submission of Alba, and its destruction as 
a punishment for the treachery of Mettius Fufetius, are famous episodes in the 
legendary history of Rome. The town was not rebuilt, though its temples 
were respected and were still standing in the days of Augustus. Its name was 
kept alive by the lake and the hills, and finally passed to the small town of 
Albano. _ Of Alba Longa no trace remains, but to the N.W. of Castel Gandolfo 
there is an extensive-necropolis. 

Castel Gandolfo derives its name from a castle of the Gandolfi, a Genoese 
family of the 12th cent., which passed to the Savelli and, in 1596, to the Camera 
Apostolica. The Papal Palace, built on the ruins, retains some of the towers 
and walls of this castle. 

At the N. entrance of the town, 437 ft. above the lake, 
is the vast Papal Palace, built by Maderna under Urban VIII, 
and enlarged by Alexander VII and Clement XIII. It was 
a summer resort of the popes, and still remains the property 
of the Vatican under the Law of Guarantees. 

The chapel contains frescoes of the school of the Zuccari and a Descent 
from the Cross, by Guercino. — Towards the lake is the circular church of San 
Tomaso da Villanova, built by Alexander VII from Bernini’s plans in 1661, 
containing a painting by Pietro da Cortona and another by Maratta. 

At the S. end of the town is the sumptuous Villa Bar- 
berini, with its fine gardens, which occupies the greater portion 
of a site once covered by a Villa of Domitian. Traces ‘of 
nymphea, of a small theatre, and of the royal mansion are 
still visible. 

The two celebrated ilex-bordered roads which lead from Castel Gandolfo 
to Albano are known as the Galleria di Sopra and the Galleria di Sotto. The 
former follows the lip of the crater and commands a continuous panorama of 
the lake, the Campagna, Castel Gandolfo, and Albano. The lower road is !ess 
favoured (tramway, See p. 235). 

The Emissarium or outlet of the Lake of Albano is reached from the upper 
road (in $hr.), or from the railway station (gratuity to the custodian). This is 
a tunnel cut through the solid rock by the Romans in 347 B.C.; according to 
legend, because an oracle declared that Veii (p. 222) would not fall till the Alban 
lake had been drained. The outlet of the tunnel into the brook called Ruscello 
dell’Emissario is at Le Mole, S.W. of Castel Gandolfo, 1550 yds., or about } mile 
from its intake at the lake’s edge. : 
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Albano (1260 ft.; Hot. Europa, plain; Tvattoria Alhambra, 

12 R., good; Trattoria Brugnoli, good cooking, all in the Corso), 

officially Albano Laziale, to distinguish it from other places 

of the same name, is a little town (9365 inhab.) on the Via 

ppia and the adjacent hill. It is a popular ‘ villeggiatura ’ 

and an admirable centre for excursions. Cabs for hire in 
the Piazza Umberto Primo (bargain desirable). 


History. Its name comes ultimately from Alba Longa (see p. 237), but 
the settlement sprang from the Castra Albana, established by Septimius Severus 
c. 195 a.p. for the 2nd Legion (Parthica). It wasa bishopric in 460. Devastated 
in the barbarian invasions and in the struggles of the Papacy and the Empire, 
it passed in the 13th cent. to the Savelli (whose castle, now called Casa Cheru- 
bini, still exists S.E. of the town), and in 1697 from them to the Camera Apostolica, 
Nicholas Breakspeare (afterwards Adrian IV, the only English pope) was bishop 
of Albano. 


From the station we ascend to the Piazza Umberto Primo 
(view), which is traversed by the Via Appia and the tramway. 
The Communal Palace is built on the ruins of thermez, the 
cisterns of which are to be seen in the convent of the Sisters 
of Jesus and Mary. Santa Maria della Rotonda is an inter- 
esting circular edifice that was once a nympheum belonging 
to the Villa of Domitian. Near San Paolo, in the kitchen- 
garden of the hospital, are considerable remains of the wall 
of the Roman camp; and in the Via Aurelio Saffi there is a 
reservoir (cisternone) which probably supplied the latter. 

In a piazza on the left of the street leading N. to the 
Galleria di Sopra (see Pp. 237) is the Duomo (San Pancrazio), 
rebuilt on a temple of Constantine’s time, pillars of which can 
be seen incorporated in the walls (under restoration in 1925), 
Further up are the ruins of the Amphitheatre (view). 

Just S.E. of the town the road to Ariccia passes (right) an Etruscan Tomb, 
formed of a square base surmounted by two (originally five) truncated cones, 


and formerly known as the Tomb of the Horatti and Curiatii (comp. p. 211) and 
later as the Tomb of Aruns, son of Tarquinius Superbus. 


on the edge of an elliptical depression (Valle Aricciana), once 
a crater, in the midst of delightful woods. It is a summer 


_ The ancient Latin city of Avicia, mentioned as early as the period of the 
Kings, was often at war with Rome till conquered in 338 8.c. In Cicero’s time 
it was a flourishing Municipium; and it was the first stage out of Rome on 
Horace’s journey to Brundusium by the Via Appia. It came into the power 
ot the Counts of Tusculum in the middle ages, and later into that of the Savelli, 


The Palazzo Chigi, built from designs by Bernini, has a 
delightful and extensive *Park, permits to visit which are 
rarely granted by. Prince Chigi. The round ¢hurch of the 


Assunta, built by Bernini in 1664, has a large dome and 
two towers. 
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Genzano (1430 ft.; Hotel Belvedere, 12R., with view of 
the Lake of Nemi; Trattoria Pizzotto) is a small place (8400 
-inhab.) built terracewise on the outer slope of the cone of 
Lake Nemi, with several avenues, flanked by manna-ashes, 
converging on the modern Palazzo Cesarint. It grew up 
around a castle of 1225 built facing the lake, which Prince 
Giuliano Cesarini rebuilt in 1621 facing towards the Via Ap- 
pia. The fine park (no adm.) commands a splendid view. 
From about the middle of the town we ascend to the left 
by the street at the top of which is seen a church; and, turning 
to the right at the church steps, we pass an oratory on our 
right and come to the Belvedeyve, which overlooks the lake, 


300 ft. below. 

The *Lago di Nemi (1040 ft.), 438 acres in area, the pearl of the Alban Hills, 
is elliptical (33 m. round; 112 ft. deep). Lying deep within a ring of solitary 
wooded hills, it produces an impressive, almost mysterious, effect. It is the 
ancient Nemorensis Lacus, called also the ‘ Mirror of Diana,’ to whom a sacred 
grove (nemus) and temple in the vicinity were consecrated, 

From Genzano to Net, 23 m., motor-omnibus (21. 5c.) thrice daily from 
the tramway halt. The road skirts the S. and E. shores of the lake. — Nemi 
(Trattoria De Sanctis, with beds), a village picturesquely situated above the 
N.E. bank of the lake, has a castle once owned by the Orsini, now the property 
of Prince Ruspoli. We descend towards the lake. In the so-called Giardino, 
to the N., are remains of a Temple of Diana. — We skirt the N. bank to the 
Casa dei Pescatori, in the lake opposite which, c. 20 and 50 yds. from the shore, 
are the submerged remains of two ancient ships, said to have been built by 
Caligula to convey visitors across the lake for the festival of Diana. Fragments 
from these vessels are now in the Museo Nazionale Romano (p. 103). 

Lanuvium (p. 246) may be visited from Genzano, by electric tramway (90 c., 
holidays 11. 10c.). 


Rocea di Papa (2034-2493 ft.) is built up in picturesque 
terraces, on the outer slope of the Monte Cavo or central cone. 
It is the highest of the Castelli Romani (p. 232) and, owing to 
its nearness to the capital and the charm of the surrounding 
chestnut woods, it is in great favour both as a summer resort 
and as an object for excursions. 


Funicular Railway, (11. 5, holi- Maponns DEL Turo, 12R., in sum- 
days, 11. 45.) to the town from the mer only; ANGELETTO, 12 R., at the 


terminus of the tramway from Valle top of the funicular. : 
Violata. Restaurants. Massimo d’Azeglio, 


Hotels. Royvat RicH!, near the Angeletto, both above the funicular 
top of the funicular railway, 60 Bsc terminus; Belvedere, on the way to 
open June 15th-Sept. 30th; PENSION the Madonna del Tufo. 

The name of the town appears for the first time in the 12th century. Later 
it was a stronghold of the popes, from whom it passed to the Orsini and the 
Colonna in succession. 


Relics of its castle are still to be seen at the highest point 
of the town, whence views may be had of the Campagna and 


of the lakes of Albano and Nemi. 
Ascent or Monte Cavo, #hr. Steep and narrow streets lead E. through 
the town fo the edge of the Monte Cavo cone, where we take the mule-track 
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on the right. On our left, in the crater, is a flat floor called the Campo di Anni- 
bale, which according to tradition was a halting-place of Hannibal in his march on 
Tusculum and Rome in 211 B.c., though itis more probable that it was the Romans 
who had a force here to command the Appian and Latin roads. During thee 
ascent, which offers magnificent views, we walk for some distance on the well- 
preserved basaltic pavement of the Via Triumphalis, so-called because generals 
to whom the Senate would not grant a triumph in Rome were allowed to celebrate 
their own triumph by marching up from the lake to the temple of Jupiter Latialis 
here. *Monte Cavo (3114 ft.), the Mons Albanus of the ancients, is one of the 
two highest points of the crater-edge (the other being Monte Faetz, to the S.E., 
3136 ft.), and more probably takes its name from ‘ caput’ than from the hypo- 
thetical town of ‘Cabum.’ On the summit stood the Temple of Jupiter Latialis, 
the sanctuary of the Latin Confederation (built, tradition says, by Tarquinius 
Superbus) at which, annually in April, the 47 towns of the league celebrated 
the Ferie Latine. Cardinal York (p. 233) issaid to have used the last remains 
of the temple in building a Passionist monastery here (1783); they had, how- 
ever, disappeared long before. Excavations in the monastery garden have 
brought to light traces of buildings of the Imperial age, the stones of which may 
have come from the temple, The monastery (now suppressed) contains a di- 
lapidated inn and a meteorolugical observatory, founded by Secchi in 1876. 
The *View, which is of remarkable beauty at dawn and sunset and of singular 
transparency after rain, embrac s the full circle: the coast from Monte Cir- 
cello to Ciyitavécchia, the Tolfa and Cimini ranges, the Sabine, Tiburtine, and 
Preenestine hills, and the Monti Lepini. —The descent may be made through 
the woods to Nemi (about 2} miles; a guide, obtainable at Rocca di Papa, is 
useful) and the walk continued thence to Genzano (p. 239). 

From Rocca pi Papa ro Ariccra, vid the N. and E. sides of Lake Albano, 
4m. The carriage-road runs almost entirely through woods, but affords from 
time to time wonderful glimpses of the lake. At the park-wall of the Chigi 
palace the road divides; the right branch leads along the inner edge of the crater 
to Albano; the left branch leads direct to Ariccia (p. 238). 


©. From Rome to Fiuggi, Alatri, and Frosinone 


Execrric Raitway, 70 m. (113 km.) in 53-64 hrs., starting from the Stazione 
Ferrovie Vicinali (Pl. IT, 24). The line quits Rome by the Porta Maggiore and 
follows the Via Casilina (p. 206), with stations at Tor Pignattara (3m.; p. 206), 
Centocelle (44 m.), with its aerodrome, and Torre Nova (7m. ; p. 206). Beyond 
(113 m.) Pantano we approach the hills. — 134 m. Laghetto; 15m. Colonna. — 
At (1?7$m.) San Cesareo, a junction for Frascati (comp. p. 234), we quit the 
Via Casilina. — 19} m. Zagarolo. — 24 m. Palestrina (p. 249). — At (28 m.) Cave 
the church of San Carlo contains two small columns said to have belonged to 
the temple of Solomon. — Several of the following little towns lie some distance 
from their stations (motor-services); comp. the map. 

303m. Genazzano, a picturesque old town (4458 inbab.) of sombre houses, 
was the birthplace of Pope Martin V (1367-1431). The rich church of the Ma- 
donna del Buon Consiglio contains a highly venerated Madonna, miraculously 
transported hither from Sctitari in 1467 (picturesque pilgrimages on April 25th 
and Sept. 8th). — 33 m. Olévano Romano (Alb. Roma), 4m. from the station, 
a favourite resort of Roman landscape painters, preserves some cyclopean walls 
and a fine 13th cent. castle, — From (383 m.) Serrone-Forma a motor omnibus 
plies to (3m.) Paliano (416. Porta Romana), a little fortified town on a rocky 
hill, once a stronghold of the Colonnas, whose simple tombs may be seen in the 
church of Sant’Andrea. The castle is now a prison. — The line now traverses 
part of the ‘ Ciociaria,’ a district so called from the ‘ cioce,’ the peculiar footgear 
of the peasantry. On the left appear the Monti Ernici. — 47 m. Anagni (p. 250). 
8m. from the town (no public service; comp. p. 251). ape 

50 mn. Fiuggi Centro or Fiuggi Fonte (Palazzo della Fonte; Grand Hotel Salus ; 
Regina; Villa Severa; etc.) is a favourite watering-place, with numerous luxurious 
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hotels and pensions and well-equipped baths. The waters are prescribed for 
gout and kidney diseases. A branch-line runs hence to (23 m.) Fiugei Citta 
(Grand Hotel; Falconi; Verghetti; Savoia, etc.), another agreeable summer 
resort, known until 1911 as Anticoli di Campagna. 

From (56 m.) Vico nel Lazio a branch line runs to (13 m.) Guarcino (Lanzi; 
Santuzzi; Infussi), the best starting point for the ascent of Monte Viglio (7040 ft.), 
the chief summit of the Monti Cantari. — 58% m. Collepardo is noted for its 
large stalactite grotto (guides and lights at the municipio). About 3m. N.E. 
is the interesting Certosa di Trisulti (1211). — 59 m. Alatri (Centrale; Posta; 
Risorgimento), the Alztrium of the Hernici, is a picturesque little town (4837 
inhab.) on a hill, with narrow winding streets and some interesting medieval 
remains; but it is chiefly notable as presenting the most perfect example in Italy 
of the Pelasgic or pre-Romau system nf fortification. The great Wall of cyclopean 
masonry that surrounded the town may still be traced, pieced in part with 
medieval or modern additions; while the crest of the hill is occupied by the 
*Citadel, c. 200 yds. in circuit, built of immense polygonal blocks without mortar 
and still in perfect preservation. Two gateways, with monolithic architraves, 
admit to the citadel, within which stand the church of San Sisto and the Bishops’ 
Palace, commanding an extensive view. — 63m. Véroli, the ancient Verule, 
likewise retains some remains of polygonal walls. About 54 m. N.E. lies the abbey 
af Casamari (p. 393), with a good Gothic church (1217). — 674 m. Frosinone 
(Distretto Militare); 684m. Frosinone; 70m. Frosinone Scalo, see p. 251. 


V. THE COAST OF LATIUM 
A. Ostia 


A visit to the excavations at Ostia should not be omitted, for though the 
ruins do not possess the charm of Pompeii they include larger and more imposing 
edifices. The journey may be made either by motor omnibus or by electric 
railway; an alternative return is to walk to (44 m.) Fiumicino, and take the 
railway thence. 

From RoME TO Ostia Mare. A. By Evecrric RAILWAY, 154 m. (25 km.) 
in 50 min., starting outside the Porta San Paolo (Pl. Ill, 18), and running 
alongside the Via Ostiensis (see below). — 10 m. Acilia lies near the site of the 
ancient Ficana. — 13 m. Ostia; 154m. Marina di Ostia, see below. — B. By 
Moror Omnisus, 18} m. (30 km.), twice daily in 1g hr. (741.; to Ostia Scavi 
6]. 20c.). Starting from the Via della Vite (General Post Office; Pl, I, 11, 15, 18) 
the omnibus quits Rome by the Porta San Paolo and follows the Via Ostiensis, 
one of the earliest consular roads, dating from the victorious campaign waged 
by the Romans against Veii to secure their salt-supply. The ancient bridges 
show that the modern road follows almost exactly the line of the old. — 164 m. 
Ostia-Scavi. From the excavations a road Jeads N.W. to (44 m.) Fiumicino (see 
pelow), crossing the fsola Sacra, between two branches of the Tiber. — 184 m. 
Ostia-Mare, see p. 242. 

From Rome To Fiumicino, 21 m. (34 km.), railway thrice daily, in 14 hr. 
(16 1. 90, 111. 70, 7 1.30c.). At(14m.) Ponte Galera we diverge to the left from 
the Rome-Pisa line (see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy.) — At (18} m.) Porto, 
once on the coast but now 1m. from it, are the church of Santa Rufina (10th 
cent., but rebuilt), an old episcopal palace, with inscriptions, and the Villa 
Torlonia. The Lago Traiano, on the left, marks the site of the port excavated 
by Trajan in 163 along with the Fossa Traiana, which is now a navigable canal 
between the Tiber and the sea. — 21 m. Fiumicino (Hot. Eden), is a small sea- 
bathing resort. The Torre Clementina (1773) affords an attractive view of the 
coast. To the excavations at Ostia, see above. 


Ostia Moderna (Ristorante Bazzini, Menghi, fair), founded 
in 830 by Gregory IV to the E. of the ancient town, contains 
the church of Santa Aurea, by Baccio Pontelli or Meo del 
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Caprina, in which rests the body of the martyred St. Aurea 
(d. 268). The picturesque CastTEeLLo, built in 1483-86 by 
Pontelli for Julius II while still a cardinal, now contains a 
small Museum (daily 9-5; adm. 41. incl. adm. to the exca- 
vations), which is best inspected after a visit to the ruins. 

On the staircase, headless statue of a warrior defending a town. — Room If. 
Head of Diana; head of an ephebos; child’s sarcophagus (scenes from the myth 
of Meleager); *Torso of a Nereid, — R. II. Statue of Sabina (?), wife of Hadrian; 
statue of a woman of the period of the Antonines; Venus Marina, replica of a 
statue of the 4th cent. B.c,. —R. III. Torso of Apollo; torso of Dionysos; 
headless statue of Athena; Christian Sarcophagus; fragment of a column bearing 
a carving of the Good Shepherd. — R. IV. Roman portrait heads; relief of a 
man offering incense (time of Trajan); two *Portraits of Trajan. — R. V. Objects 
in_bone, bronze, lead, and terracotta; statuettes. —R. VI. Piece of a sarco- 


phagus with the battle of the Amazons; sarcophagus with the triumph of Dio- 
hysos; inscriptions, 


From the Castello the road goes on S.E. to (c. 24m.) 
Ostia Mare (pensions and restaurants), a rising seaside resort, 
to which the opening of the electric railway (see p. 241) will 
no doubt bring added prosperity. We, however, a little 
beyond the Castello, take the branch to the right, which is 
flanked by young fir-trees, to reach the entrance to the 
excavations (adm. daily, 9-5: 41). 

Ostia, or Ostia Antica, is named from the ‘ostium ie ere 
mouth of the Tiber, which in antiquity flowed through it in 
a channel (now called the Fiume Morto), dry since a great 
flood in 1557. 

Ostia was founded, according to the legend, by Ancus Martius, but the 
extant remains are not older than the 3rd cent. B.c. It was the commercial 


port of Rome and c. 266, when war with Carthage was imminent, became also 
a naval Station. It is said at one time to have had 80,000 inhabitants. It was 


harbour on the right bank, which was enlarged by Trajan and Domitian. Hadrian 
embellished the town with several noteworthy buildings and Septimius Severus 
united it with the coast by the Via Severiana. Under Constantine Ostia began 
to decline, and owing to malaria it became more and more deserted, though in 
the 9th cent. it was fortified against the Saracenic pirates. St. Monica, mother 
of St. Augustine, died at Ostia in 387. 

Since the middle ages the ruins of Ostia haveserved as a quarry; and columns, 
sarcophagi, and statues have found their way thence to Pisa, Amalfi, Orvieto, 
and Salerno. Many interesting works of art have been unearthed from time to 
time, and a Systematic excavation of the ruins was begun in 1854 under Pius IX. 
The present explorations are being conducted on a scientific basis. The 
Tuins extend, S. of the Fiume Morto and the Tiber, from the modern town to 


the Torre Bovacciana, which originally stood on the coast. A visit requires 
c. 2 hours. 


From the turnstile at the entrance we follow the Via delle 
Tombe, with tombs on both sides, to (8 min.) the Porta Ro- 
mana, of which portions remain attached to the city walls 
Tunning N. from this point. Within the gate we are on the 
line of the Decumanus Maximus, a continuation of the Via 
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Ostiense, traversing the entire town from E. to W. Near the 
gate is the base of a statue dedicated by Acilius Glabrio 
to the health of the emperor, and farther on, in a square, 
is a colossal figure of Minerva Victoria (once perhaps a gate 
pillar), dating from Domitian’s reign and inspired by a Greek 
original of the 4th cent. B.C. (perhaps by Scopas). The ruins 
on the right are probably those of a storehouse of the Re- 
publican epoch. Beyond them is a cippus bearing the name 
of C. Caninius, the oldest inscription found at Ostia. In the 
Via del Sabazeo, diverging on the left, is a small temple of 
Jupiter Sabatius. On the right are Therma, and we ascend 
the steps for a general view of the puilding, which is adorned 
with beautiful *Mosaics of Neptune and Amphitrite with 
their nuptial train. The Via dex Vigili, leading to the Ther- 
mz, involved the demolition of some earlier buildings, to 
which belonged the mosaic representing the Four Winds and 
the Four Commercial Provinces (Sicily, Egypt, Africa, Spain). 
In the Via della Palestra, behind the Therme, are the Barracks 
of the Fivemen (vigiles), a two-storied building with a court. 
The tablinum, on the front of the court, was later converted 
into a Cesareum (a shrine in honour of the emperor), with 
a colonnaded vestibule with a mosaic pavement. There are 
also five statue-bases. Opposite the barracks and adjoining 
the therme is the Palestra, a spacious court with a porticus, 
a large cistern above, and, on the E.,. a corridor with the 
openings of the furnaces used to heat the therme. A fountain 
at the N.W. angle of the therme gives name to the Via della 
Fontana, running N. and S. beside the Palestra; on its W. 
side are well-preserved shops, alternating with staircases 
ascending to the upper floors. The street rejoins the Dec- 
umanus Maximus at the Tavern of Fortunatus, where there 
is a mosaic pavement with the inscription: ‘‘ dicit Fortunatus: 
vinum cratera quod sitis bibe”’ (’ quoth Fortunatus, drink 
from the goblet according to thy thirst’). The Via della 
Fullonica (laundry) connects the Via della Fontana with the 
parallel Via delle Corporazioni. 

To the right of the Decumanus Maximus is the curved 
exterior of the Theatre, built by Agrippa and restored by 
Commodus and again in the 4th or 5th century. 


The theatre, a semicircular edifice of the usual Roman type, is built wholly 
above ground. The well preserved stage rested upon masonry faced with 
marble, of which some remains areextant. Beneath the outer curve open taberna. 
The edifice backing on the S.E. angle of the theatre was probably the cratory 
of St. Quiriacus and his companions, martyred at stia. The remains of 
a porticus of tufa, opposite the theatre, date from the Republican period. 

Behind the theatre is an open space, c. 85 yds. square, enclosed by a porticus 
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with marble columns on the S. side and brick columns encased in stucco on the 
other sides. Part of the porticus was subsequently divided into celle or rooms, 
for trade-guilds or corporations; and the devices and inscriptions on the pave- 
ment of these convey a vivid idea of the commercial activity of Ostia. Among 
the guilds were those of the cordage merchants, the tanners, the boatmen, the 
sailors on the African merchantmen, the corn-measurers, etc. In the middle 
of the square are the stylobate and some mural fragments of a small Temple 
of Ceres, a ‘templum in antis’, 80 ft. long by 36 ft. broad, around which are bases 
of statues erected by citizens of Ostia. On the W. is the handsome House of 
Apuleius, of the Pompeian type. 

Beside the theatre is the Mithreum, consisting of a hall for the celebration 
of the Agape Sacra. At the sides are two galleries for the initiated, on the 
walls of which are mosaics showing the two ‘ genii lampadophori’ (the rising 
and the setting sun), symbols of the planets, and the signs of the zodiac (winter 
on the left, summer on the right). The statue of Mithras stood at the back of 
the hall, and in the pavement towards the entrance is a hole intended to receive 
the blood of the sacrificial victims. — Near the Mithreum are four small tetra- 
style temples, erected in the Republican period and restored by Lucilius Gamala, 
which are supposed to have been dedicated to Venus, Fortune, Ceres, and Hope. 

The space opposite these temples was occupied by a small Temple of Jupiter, 
beyond which, in a side-street, are the solid tufa ruins of a large granary, with 
a wide colonnaded court. 

The Decumanus Maximus beyond the Via delle Pistrine 
(on the right) next reaches.the gate admitting to the original 
town, built and fortified in the 3rd cent. B.c.. Recent excava- 
tions have determined the area of the town (c. 200 yds. by 
110 yds.) and unearthed the tufa walls and several buildings. 

We enter the Forum, in which excavations are still going 
on. Here on a high platform, and conspicuous by its lofty 
red walls, stands the so-called Temple of Vulean, more pro- 
bably dedicated to the Capitoline Triad, dating from the 
period of the Antonines. This was .a prostyle hexastyle 
temple, with fluted columns of Luni marble. The thresh- 
old is a single block of Affricano marble. Other discoveries 
in the Forum are the Temple of Rome and Augustus, with 
remains of its sumptuous marble decoration, a Basilica, and 
a porticus on the E. side. The broad road leading from the 
rear of the Temple of Vulcan towards the Tiber was the 
Cardo Maximus of the town. 

In a street running parallel, on the E., is a house decorated 
with paintings, with windows and traces of the upper story. 
Farther on is a shop, with large vases (dolia) sunk in the floor. 
The Casa del Sale is a modern house, used by the director 
of the excavations. In the Via di Diana, parallel with the 
Decumanus Maximus, and in the Via della Fortuna and the 
Via det Misuratori are several houses of considerable interest; 
in the Via di Diana are a house with a large portion of its upper 
story and, almost opposite, a pretty Thermopolium. The 
Horrea, in the Via degli Horrea Epagathiana, with a tasteful 
brick portal, was a commercial structure in the nature of a 
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bank. Beside it is a court surrounded with stalls or chambers 
that was perhaps a market, and opposite are shops or stores. 
A by-road, skirting the river, leads to a group of houses 
with dolia, and then to a more pretentions structure, with 
a small Mithreum, a lararium, etc., which may have been 
an imperial palace. Another edifice on the Tiber is regarded 
as the ancient naval station of Ostia. A little farther on is 
the Torre di Bovacciana, the base of which was perhaps an 
ancient lighthouse. 
From Ostia to Anzio by the Via Severiana, see below. 


B. Anzio and Nettuno 


From Rome ro Nerruno, 38m. (61km.), railway in 1}hr. vid Campo 
Leone (29 1. 50, 191. 90,121. 10c.);_ to Anzio, 36 m. in 1 hr.—A longer and 
more expensive route runs via Cecchina (p. 246). 

From Rome to (21 m.) Campo Leone, see p. 257. We diverge to the right 
from the Férmia line. — From (254 m.) Carroceto a rough track leads to (24 hrs. 
W. on foot) Ardea (see below). — 36 m. Anzio (Hot. Parco; Vittoria; Milant), a 
sea-bathing resort (4843 inhab.), highly popular with the Romans, is the Antium 
of antiquity, the Volscian town where Coriolanus sought refuge and where he 
died in 4908.c.. Under the ancient Romans it was a favourite summer resort 
and Cicero describes his villa here in his letters to Atticus. Caligula and Nero, 
both natives of Antium, embellished the town, and Trajan enlarged its harbour. 
In the middle ages it was a humble appendage to a castle of the Frangipani 
(18th cent.), but recovered somewhat after the restoration of its harbour in 
1698. The Apollo Belvedere (p. 172), the Borghese Gladiator (in the Louvre), 
and the Fanciulla d’Anzio (p. 101) were all discovered here. The ancient harbour 
lay S.W. of the present town; the acropolis probably on the hill facing the Villa 
Aldobrandini. Tramways (60c.) and motor-omnibuses (11.) ply to Nettuno. 
The substructures of Nero’s Villa, to the W., may be inspected by boat. — The 
Via Severiana (p. 242) leads N. by the coast to (314 m.) Ostia (p. 242). About 
32 m. N.E. of (124 m.) the Fosso dell’Incastro lies Ardea, capital of Turnus, king of 
the Rutuli, a little town with some antique remains; and 24 m. N. of (16% m.) Ca- 
sale Campo Selva is Prdtica di Mare, where a medizval castle occupies the site of 
Lavinium, the town founded by Aineas in honour of his wife Lavinia. To Santa 
Palomba station, see p. 257. — Farther along the coast are the site of Laurentum 
and (28} m.) Castel Fusano, near which is the royal chasse of Castel Porziano. 
— 384m. Nettuno (Hot. Sangallo; Posta; La Fuorente), perhaps the ancient, 
Ceno, is another bathing resort (4793 inhab.), with a castello of Alexander VI 
(1496) and a Palazzo Doria. About 3m. N. is the Torraccio, a magnificent 
antique tomb in the form of a tower; and 7 m.S.E. is the Torre d’Astura, on an 
islet (bridge), where Conradin, last of the Hohenstaufen, sought refuge after 
the battle of Tagliacozzo in 1268 (p. 393), only to be handed over by Giov. Fran- 
gipani to Charles of Anjou by whom he was put to death. Cicero embarked 
at his villa at Astura on the flight that ended at Formia (p. 257). 


C. Velletri and Terracina 
RaILway, 76 m. (122 km.) in 3} hrs. (571. 50c., 39 1, 23 1.); to Velletri, 26 m. 
(42km.) in 1 hr. (211. 141. 10, 81. 70c.). 
From Rome to (8$ m.) Ciampino, junction for Frascati and 
on the main line from Rome to Naples (p. 249), see P- 232. 
— The line curves round the S, end of the Alban Hills amid 
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noted vineyards and crosses the new and the old Appian Way. 
Above us, on the left, appear Castel Gandolfo, then Albano 
and Ariccia (p. 238). — From (18 m.) Cecchina a branch line 
diverges for (184m.) Anzio and (20m. in c. 1 hr.) Nettuno 
(comp. p. 2465). 

On the right, in the distance, are the isolated Monte 
Circeo and the Monti Lepini. — 20} m. Lantvio. The town, 
I¢m. N. (1719 ft.; inns), formerly called Civita Lavinia, is 
on the site of the ancient Lanuvium, famous for its temple 
of Juno Sospita. It preserves a ruined temple and theatre 
and a few walls of Roman date, some medieval houses, a 
13th cent. chapel, and the picturesque Fontana deglt Scogli. 
Tramway to Genzano and Rome, see p. 235. 

26 m. (42 km.) VELLETRI (1315 ft.; Hot. del Gallo; Mo- 
derno), to-day a town of 18,547 inhab., is the Velitre of the 
Volsci, which was subjugated by Rome in 3388.c. From 
c. 1000 it was an independent community until 1549, when 
it was absorbed into the States of the Church. It was the 
home of the Gens Octavia, of which Augustus was a member, 

The church of Santa Maria del Trivio has a fine campanile 
of 1353; beside it is the Palazzo Ginetti Cavacciolo (formerly 
Lancellotti), notable for an imposing baroque staircase and 
gallery. In the upper part of the town (view) is the Palazzo 
Comunale, by Giac. Della Porta, containing a small museum; 
adjoining is a small eight-sided chapel, called Madonna del 
Sangue. In the Piazza Umberto Primo are some remains of 
the medizval Teatro della Passione, and the Cathedral, which 
contains good stalls and covers an interesting crypt. The 
main portal of the church of Sant’Antonio is constructed of 
fragments from Roman monuments. Velletri is connected 
by railway with (15 m.) Segni-Paliano (p. 250), and by tramway 
with Frascati and Rome vid Genzano and Albano (p. 235). 

The railway approaches the Monti Lepini. — 364m. (59 
km.) Cori (Hot. Unione; Lepini), a little town (12 m. N.E.; 
omnibus, 11. 80c., twice daily) famous for its ancient *Walls. 


Cori is one of the most ancient towns in Italy, its foundation being attributed 
to Dardanus of Troy, or to Coras, the brother of Tiburtus (p. 225). At an early 
date Cora appears as a Roman colony, and, like many others, suffered at the 
hands of Totila and Barbarossa. It was rebuilt by the counts of Segni in the 
13th century. Its massive walls, constructed at four distinct periods, form a 
threefold circuit of the hill. The oldest portions are Pelasgian (11th cent. B.c.) 
the latest contemporary with Sulla. 


At the entrance to the town is the church of Santa Maria, 
containing an early 12th cent. candelabrum; thence the Via 
Pelasga, Passing a section of Pelasgian wall and the church 
of Sant’Oliva, with a beautiful cloister, leads up to the so- 
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called *Tempio di Ercole (probably dedicated to the Capi- 
toline Trinity: Jupiter, Juno, Minerva). Behind the grace- 
ful Doric peristyle is the cella (now the church of San 
Pietvo), containing a pagan altar. Hence we descend to the 
Piazza San Salvatore, where there are two columns of a 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, and, near by, remains of a 
cistern, a piscina, and Roman walls. Outside the Porta 
Ninfina are more cyclopean walls, and the Ponte della Catena, 
a boldly-constructed Roman bridge. — 38 m. Torretta Corana. 
— 434m. (70 km.) Norvma-Ninfa. Near the station are the 
picturesque *Ruins of Ninfa, a medieval town abandoned 
in the 17th cent. on account of the malaria from the Pontine 
Marshes. The remains of houses, churches, etc., surrounded 
by a ruined rectanglé of walls, are all overgrown with luxugiant 
vegetation; a spring from the Monti Lepini has formed a 
little lake amid the ruins. Visitors are permitted to enter 
in the company of a gardener. — From the station a road 
(52m.; omnibus twice daily) ascends the slopes of the Monti 
Lepini (view over the Pontine Marshes) to Norma (1368 ft.), 
about } hr. from which by bridlepath are the imposing *Ruins 
of the Volscian city of Norvba, with massive towers and cy- 
clopean walls. — The railway now follows the foot of the 
Monti Lepini and Monti Ausonii, keeping the Pontine Marshes 
on the right. 

The Pontine or Pomptine Marshes (30m. long and 7-11 m. wide) occupy 
the depression between the Monti Lepini and the sea, and are kept from draining 
off by a line of low sandhills. In the early days of the Empire this area was 
a fertile plain, traversed by the Appian Way, but, with the advent of political 
unrest, the waterways were neglected and malaria became rife. Attempts at 
drainage undertaken by Pius VI and by Napoleon did little to improve con- 
ditions; but of late years the Italian Government engineers have made great 
Strides. towards reclaiming the marshland here, as in the Tuscan Maremma 
and in Sardinia. 

454m. Seymoneta. The town, with a fine castle of the 
Caetani, lies 2m. S.E. About 1m. N.E. of the station is 
the I3th cent. abbey of Valvisciolo. We join the new Rome- 
Naples line. — 52 m. Sezze Romano is the station for (1} m. E.) 
Sezze, the Volscian Setia, which preserves Pelasgian walls and 
some Roman and medieval ruins. The railway leaves the 
marshes and turns N.E. into the hills. —61m. (98 km.) 
Piperno (6135 inhab.; Tvattorie, with simple accommodation), 
with a beautiful Cathedral of 1283 and a Gothic Palazzo Co- 
munale, embalms the name of the Volscian Privernum, whose 
ruins lie 14m. N. On the left we enjoy a view of the valley 
of the Amaseno. — At (64m., 103 km.) Sonnino we leave 
the new line from Rome to Naples (comp. p. 257). About 
1 m. N. is the splendid Cistercian *Abbey of Fossanova, where 
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St. Thomas Aquinas died in 1274. The church (1187-1208), 
with an octagonal tower and a square apse, and the cloisters, 
refectory, and chapter-house are interesting. — The railway 
returns to the marshes, skirting the foot of the Ausonian 
Hills. — 76 m. (122 km.) Terracina (Hot. Marina; Nazionale; 
omnibus to the town, 1 m. S.E., 21.) is a town of 9780 inhab. 
between the last slopes of the Ausonian Hills and the Tyrrhen- 
ian Sea. The new town lies close to the sea; the old town, 
on the slopes above, was the Volscian Anavuy, and later the 
Roman Tarvacina, a favourite seaside resort of the ancient 
Roman aristocracy and the birthplace of Galba (5.3.¢.-69 a.D.). 
In the principal street of the new town, built by Pius VI, is 
the church of San Salvatore (early 19th cent.), opposite which 
is the small municipal Museum. At the E. end of the 
town is the Pesco Montano, a rocky promontory cut away 
by Trajan to a height of 120 ft., to allow of the easier pas- 
sage of the Appian Way, which originally climbed over the 
summit of the rock. The depth of the cutting is marked 
at intervals of 10 Roman feet, starting from the COP! seen 
lowest mark, near the present roadway, shows the figure cxx. 
The street on the left of San Salvatore ascends to the Ca- 
THEDRAL OF SAN CEsario, built amid the ruins of a Temple 
of Roma and Augustus, of whose pavement considerable re- 
mains are extant. The cathedral, consecrated in 1074 and 
rebuilt in the 17th cent., is approached by a portico of 
antique columns on medieval bases enclosing some 12th cent. 
mosaics. The fine campanile dates from the 14th century. 
In the interior is a fine mosaic pavement (12th or 13th cent.) ; 
the pulpit and candelabrum are likewise decorated with mo- 
saic. The two ciboria and the high altar are made up of 
antique fragments. The carved chest in the sacristy has been 
assigned to the 8th or 9th century. 

The ascent to the right of the cathedral brings us in 30-45 min. to the summit 
of the hill (748 ft.), on which stil] stand some ruins of the walls of Anxur and 
of a *Temple dedicated to Jupiter, or less probably to Venus Obsequens (the 
bringer of good-fortune), locally known as the Palace of Theodoric. The powerful 
arches of the foundation (110X665 ft.) dominate the surrounding landscape. 
The *View issuperb. To the S.W. (11 m.) rises Monte Circeo, or Circella (1775 ft.), 
formerly an island, the fabled haunt of the enchantress Circe. On its slopes 


are caves and the cyclopean walls of the vanished town of Circei; on the summit 
are the remains of a temple of the Sun. 


4A pleasant boating excursion may be made on the Lago di Fondi, 3 m. N.E, 
of Terracina. 
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II. NAPLES AND CAMPANIA 


ROUTE PAGE 
3. Rome to Naples - - - - - . 249 
A. Via Frosinone - - = - 249 


Palestrina, 249. Anagni, 250. Roccasecca, 252. 
Monte Cassino, 252. Teano, 253. Capua, 253. 
Caserta, 255. Nola, 255. Avellino, 256. 
B. Via Formia . - - - - 256 
Gaeta, 257. Sessa Aurunca, 258. 
4. Naples - - - - - - - 258 
I. From the Station to the Centre and the Riviera di 
Chiaia, 264. II. Harbour and E. Quarters, 265. 
III. Central Quarters, 270. IV. Via Roma and N. 
& W. Quarters, 274. V. National Museum, 277. 
5. Environs of Naples - - - - - 295 
I. Posillipo, 296. II. Camaldoli, 298, III. Phlegrean 
Fields: Pozzuoli, Baie, and Capo Miseno, 298. 
IV. Précida and fschia, 307. V. Naples to Salerno, 
310. VI. Mount Vesuvius, 314. VII. Pompeii, 318. 
VIII. Castellammare and Sorrento, 340. IX. Capri, 
345. X. Pastum, 350. 
6. Salerno to Amalfi (Ravello) and Sorrento - 352 
Amalfi, 253. Ravello, 354, Positano, 356. 


3. FROM ROME TO NAPLES 


The present main railway route from Rome to Naples, vid Frosinone, is 
a journey of great and varied beauty and interest, and should, if possible, be 
taken by day. A new and shorter route (‘linea direttissima ’), running nearer 
the coast, but not yet open for through traffic, follows the line vid Férmia (Rte. B, 
see p. 256) as far as Minturno, where it strikes off to the right to approach Naples 
via Pozzuoli. 


A. Via Frosinone. 

1544 m. (249 km.) Raitway in 5 hrs. by the fast trains (1241, 841. 491. 
50c.).. The best views on the whole are on the left. 

From Rome to (8$m.) Ciampino, see p. 232. The line 
now begins a long ascent round the N. slope of the Alban 
Hills, with views on the left of the Tiburtine and Preenestine 
Hills and the distant Soracte. We cross the depression 
between the Alban and Prenestine Hills and begin to descend. 
— 23m. (37km.) Palestrina. The town (6208 inhab.; Hot. 
Evymellino), on a spur of Monte Glicestro, lies 33m. N.E. of 
the station and is connected with Rome by a light railway 
(comp. p. 234). 

124 


DASD) — TRIE, 33 PALESTRINA From Rome 


The town of Preneste, whose origin is lost in antiquity, was taken by Ca- 
millus in 380 B.c. and destroyed by Sulla. It was rebuilt around a Temple of 
Fortune, famous for its oracle, and gained prosperity anew as a country resort 
of wealthy Romans, who sang the praises of its roses and nuts. In the middle 
ages it was a bone of contention between the Colonna and the papacy. Its 
most famous native is Giovanni Pierluigi, called Palestrina (? 1524-94), the 
father of polyphonic music. The whole of the modern town is included within 
the confines of the great Temple of Fortune, whose ruins appear on every side. 
—In the history of art Praneste is noted for the ciste (p. xiv), which were 
a speciality of the place. 

As we approach the town we notice the entrance walls 
of the temple near the church of Santa Lucia; near the Porta 
Sole are the walls of polygonal masonry which supported 
the lowest terrace of the shrine. In the Piazza Savéia are 
four Corinthian pilasters, and the Cathedval, with its 12th 
cent. campanile. The Museum, in a neighbouring lane, 
contains mosaics, etc., from the temple and drawings of its 
conjectured appearance. On the other side of the piazza is 
a room with a semicircular apse, covering the old ‘ erarium,’ 
or treasure-house. In the park of the modern Villa Barberini, 
farther on, are further remains of walls, and in the Municipio 
are architectural fragments. An opening in the Piazza del 
Carmine admits to the immense substructures of the temple, 
and a little farther on are some walls of the priests’ houses. 
The Palazzo Colonna-Barberini, approached by a long flight 
of steps, is built on the foundations of the upper part of the 
temple and contains a fine mosaic, four rooms with frescoes 
by the Zuccari, and, ina chapel of the little church of Santa 
Rosalia, a Pieta attributed to Michael Angelo. The Castel 
San Pietro (2467 ft.), } hr. higher up, occupies the site of the 
citadel of Preneste; on the summit of the hill is the Rocca 
det Colonna, commanding a wide view. 

The railway goes on through cuttings in the reddish tufa 
rock in which many little caves, used as stables and cowsheds, 
have been hollowed. — 28}m. Valmontone lies on an isolated 
volcanic hill. We descend the expanding valley of the Sacco. 
On the left is the lofty Torre Piombinara. — 334m. (54km.) 
Segni-Paliano, junction for Velletri (p. 246), is the station for 
Segni (44 m. S.E.; motor omnibus twice daily, 31., return 41.) 
and for Paliano (6}m. N.E.; motor omnibus: but see p. 240). 
Segni (Hot. Santilli, simple), the ancient Signia, on the slopes 
of a hill (2192 ft.), retains some interesting medizval houses, 
We climb the steep streets to the church of San Pietyo, from 
which may be seen a stretch (14 m.) of cyclopean wall in 
good preservation; also a Roman piscina and the remains 
of a temple and of the ancient acropolis. — The line crosses 
the Sacco three times; on the right are the Monti Lepini. 
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39 m. (63 km.) Anagni (Hot. del Gallo; Centrale) lies 54m. 
N.E. of its station (motor omnibus 4 times daily, 31. 25c.). 
It is connected by a daily motor omnibus service with 
Rome (42 m.; 151.) and Frosinone (124.m.; 81.). There is an- 
other station, 8m. N. on the Fiuggi light railway (p. 240). 

The little town (6274 inhab.), of modern appearance mainly owing to its 
partial destruction in 1556, was the ancient Anagnia, capital of the Hernici. It 
was a favourite country residence of the popes, and was the birthplace of four 
ef their number, notably Boniface VIII, who was insulted and taken prisoner 
here by Nogaret in 1303, but was rescued by the populace three days later. 

At the entrance to the town, on the left, is the Palazzo 
Barnehow, an elegant 14th cent. building. The Palazzo Co- 
munale, farther on, has beautiful three-light windows. On 
the top of the hill (view) is the *CATHEDRAL (Santa Maria), 
a large 11th cent. basilica, altered in 1350, with an imposing 
campanile. Within is a good pavement of Cosmati work 
(1226). The fine tabernacle on the high altar dates from 
1294. In the choir are also a bishop’s throne of 1263, and 
a candelabrum with mosaic decoration by Vassalletto. In 
the S. transept is a statue of Boniface VIII, and in the crypt 
some quaint Byzantine paintings. The Treasury, on the right 
of the choir, contains the pontifical ornaments of Innocent IIT 
and Boniface VIII. Interesting also are the few fragments 
of a Roman Rampart and the remains of the Palace of Boni- 
face VIII. — The line crosses the undulating country of the 
Volsci and Hernici and reaches the plain of Ferentino. — 
484 m. (78 km.) Ferentino-Supino is the station for (24m. N.; 
motor omnibus, 21. 50c.) Ferentino (Hot. Giorgi), the Fe- 
ventinum of the Hernici and a Roman colony. The ancient 
little town (7767 inhab.), a maze of narrow alleys, is still 
enclosed within a rampart of cyclopean walls with a later 
Roman superstructure, and is entered by two gates. At its 
highest point the Archbishops’ Palace rises on the massive 
foundations of the antique Citadel, adjoining which is the 
Cathedral, notable for a mosaic pavement of the 12th cent., 
and for transenne and a beautiful tabernacle of the 13th 
century. Lower down is Santa Maria Maggiore, a 13th cent. 
church with a typical Italian-Gothic fagade. — The valley 
widens and Frosinone and Véroli appear on the left. 

534 m. (86 km.) Frosinone (Rfmts.; motor omnibus to the 
town, 3m., 141., 31. at night; Hot. Garibaldt; Risorgimento) 
is a hilltop town (5885 inhab.), the chief place in the Ciociaria, 
a district noted for the picturesque costumes of the peasantry. 
Of the ancient Volscian and Roman Frusino only fragmentary 
walls and traces of an amphitheatre remain. 
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Frosinone is connected with Rome by a light railway (p. 240) running via 
Alatri and Fiuggi. The station motor omnibus goes on in summer to Alatrt 
and Fiuggt. Omnibus to Anagnt, see p. 251. 

57% m. Ceccano, on a hill to the right, preserves a remark- 
able pulpit in the church of Santa Maria a Fiume. — 69 m. 
Ceprano (Rfmts.) is the station for (2m. N.) the ruins of the 
Volscian Fregellg.—We cross the copious stream of the Liri 
(the ancient Liris) to enter Campania (p. 295), and then 
descend its fertile valley, between hills whose lower slopes 
are planted with olives. — 75 m. (121 km.) Roceasecea(R/mts.) 
is dominated by its Castle, the birthplace of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (1224-74), son of Count Landolfo d’Aquino. Rail- 
way to Avezzano, see p. 392. — 78} m. (126 km.) Aquino, 2 m. 
S. of its station, is the insignificant modern successor of the 
famous Roman colony of Aquinum, the birthplace of Juvenal 
(c. 47-c. 130), the ruins of which extend into the vineyards 
and gardens far beyond the modern village. The 11th cent. 
church of Santa Maria Libera, containing a 12th cent. mosaic, 
stands on the foundations of a temple of Hercules; beside 
it is a charming little Corinthian arch. San Tomaso is 
adorned with antique friezes. Beyond the Roman Porta San 
Lorenzo are the ruins of a theatre and of an amphitheatre, 
and two churches, Santa Maria Maddalena and San Pietro, 
incorporating the remains of temples of Diana and Ceres. 

On the left now rises the bare and stony Monte Cdiro 
(5476 ft.), beyond which we obtain a sudden view of the 
huge pile of the abbey of Monte Cassino, at the foot of whose 
hill clusters the town of (854 m., 138 km.) Cassino (7310 inhab.). 


The Volscian Casinum, somewhat to the S,, submitted to Rome in 312 B.c. 
The site, known in the middle ages as Castel Sarr Pietro or San Pietro al Mona- 
stero, was deserted in 866 by its inhabitants in favour of the newly-founded 
settlement of Eulogomenopolis (i.e. town of Benedict), later called San Germano, 


and since 1871 Cassino. 

In the modern village the church of Santa Maria contains 
antique columns and paintings by Luca Giordano. To the 
N.W. the medieval ruin of Rocca Ianula stands out pictur- 
esquely on a rocky peak. The old Via Latina leads S. to 
(c. $m.) the imposing remains of a Roman Amphitheatre, 
above which are the ruins of a Theatre, and the Cappella del 
Crocifisso, probably an antique tomb. 

Road from Cassino to Sora, see p. 393. 

Excursion To Monte Cassino, 1} hr, on foot, a little less by carriage, or by 
motor car. Half a day is necessary for the visit. Board and lodging is provided 
for men only; intending visitors should write to the ‘ padre forestieraio’ before- 
hand; on leaving, a donation should be made equivalent at least to a reasonable 
hotel charge. The ascent, though laborious, commands an uninterrupted series of 


Magnificent *Views. — The *Abbey of Monte Cassino (1703 ft.), perhaps the 
most famous monastery in the world, was founded by St. Benedict of Nércia 
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in 529, and, reorganised several times since, was a beacon of civilisation throughout 
the middle ages. Here in 790 Paulus Diaconus wrote his history of the Lombards, 
and here, all through the dark ages, the torch of learning was kept burning by 
the devoted labours of the Benedictines. The approach to the monastery 
passes a section of cyclopean wall, a fragment of the old citadel of Casinum. 
The convent buildings are mostly of recent date. We enter by a gate of 1881, 
near which is the reputed Cell of St. Benedict, decorated with modern German 
frescoes (1898) in the Coptic style. In the second of the three fine courtyards 
are statues of St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica and a well-head of good 
design. A staircase of monumental proportions ascends to the CHURCH, pre- 
ceded by a portico with antique columns from a temple of Apollo. The existing 
church was completely rebuilt in 1637-1727 from the designs of Cosimo Fansago,; 
the main *Door, however, is a wonderful piece of bronze-work, cast at Constanti- 
nople in 1066. The over-decorated interior contains frescoes by Giordano (1677), 
four paintings by Solimena, and elaborately carved stalls. The great muniment- 
chests in the sacristy are richly carved in the baroque style. Beneath the church 
is an interesting Crypt of brightly-coloured granite with traces of old frescoes 
and decorations like those in St. Benedict’s cell, by the monks of Beuron in 
Wiirttemberg (1898 et seq.), a work of doubtful appropriateness though executed 
with great severity of style. The noteworthy Library contains 500 incunabula; 
the Archives are remarkable for their collection of MSS. and documents; and in 
the Picture Gallery are paintings by Rubens, Pietro Novelli, etc. From the 
Loggia del Paradiso, above the portico, we may enjoy a panorama famed through- 
out Italy. 

Beyond (92 m.) Rocca d’Evandro we quit the Liri valley, 
and, after threading the rocky defile in which stands (964 m.) 
Mignano, we skirt the E. foot of the extinct volcano of Rocca- 
monfina. — 1054 m. (170 km.) Caianello-Vairano (R/mts.) is 
the junction for Isérnia and Sulmona (p. 386). — 113 m. 
Teano (Hot. Lancellotti), 14m. N.W., at the foot of Monte 
Roccamonfina, occupies the site of the ancient Teanum, 
capital of the Sidicini. Its medieval importance 1s attested 
by its beautiful Cathedral, with antique columns and a pulpit 
adorned with Cosmati work. Of Roman date are the ruins 
of a theatre, baths, and tombs. On the bridge at Teano 
in 1860, Victor Emmanuel II, on his march towards Naples 
met the victorious Garibaldi returning from the glorious expe- 
dition of the Thousand and the overthrow of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty at Naples. —118m. (190 km.) Sparanise (Rfmts.) is 
the junction for Férmia and Gaeta (p. 257). We enter the 
fertile plain of Campania and catch a distant glimpse, on 
the right, of Monte Somma and the island of {schia. After 
crossing the Volturno, the ancient Vulturnus, the longest river 
(96 m.) of Southern Italy, we reach (1274 m., 205 km.) Cé- 
pua (Hot. Posta; Fieramosca), a town of 9832 inhab., within 
a narrow bend of the Volturno a little W. of Monte Tifata 


(1975 ait 

- The town bears the name but does not occupy the site of the Samnite Capua 
(see p. 254). 1t was founded in 856 by the people of ancient Capua amid the 
ruins of Casilinum, deserted seven centuries before. It became a place of some 
importance and fell, aiter a sanguinary siege, to the French, under D’Aubigny, 
and their ally Cawsar Borgia, in 1501. 
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The CaTHEDRAL, founded in 856, has been almost com- 
pletely rebuilt; of the 24 columns of the atrium, however, 
16 are original, and the*beautiful campanile dates from 861. 
Some of the interior columns are antique. In the 3rd N. 
chapel is a 13th cent. Virgin; in the 3rd S. chapel, a Madonna 
by Antoniazzo. The Crypt, with 14 antique columns, contains 
mosaics and a Roman sarcophagus, and a Descent from the 
Cross, by Bernini. —The Muszo CAMPANO, in the Corso 
Campano, preserves sculptures and inscriptions from the 
amphitheatre of Capua (see below), a colossal statue of 
“Capua Imperiale,’ medieval sculptures, etc. In the centre 
of the town is the Gothic Palazzo of Ettore Fieramosca, one 
of the champions of the ‘ Disfida di Barletta ’ (comp. p. 376). 
The splendid Bridge across the Volturno was built by Trajan, 
rebuilt by Frederick II, and restored in 1756. 

To the N.E. of the town the Cappella dei Morti commemorates Borgia’s 
5000 victims (comp. p. 253). Beyond it (24 m.), at the foot of Monte Tifata, is 
the basilica of Sant’ Angelo in Formis, reconstructed in 1087 and adorned with 
twelve antique columns and 11th cent. frescoes of the school of Monte Cassino 
showing a strong Byzantine influence. 

The plain beyond Cépua and the hills to the left were the 
scene of the battle of Volturno (Oct., 1860), when the Gari- 
baldians defeated the Bourbons of Naples. — 1304 m. (210 
km.) Santa Maria CA4pua Vétere (Hot. Tripoli; Centrale; 
Principe Amedeo), a town of 20,591 inhab., occupies the site 
of ancient Capua. 

An Oscan settlement here was transformed by the Etruscans into the city 
of Volturnum, which in turn was subjugated by the Samnites in the 5th cent. n.c. 
and renamed Capua, eventually becoming the chief town in Campania. Though 
taken by the Romans it was always a hotbed of unrest and opened its gates 
to Hannibal in 216 s.c., an evil day for the Carthaginians; for, softened by the 
luxury of the city, his soldiers never achieved another success. The town was 
retaken by Rome in 211 and visited with the severest penalties. In 73 B.c. the 
revolt of the gladiators headed by Spartacus broke out here in the amphitheatre. 
Under the Empire Capua was the most flourishing town in S. Italy, but it was 
razed by the Saracens and its inhabitants fled- to found the modern Capua. 
_ The most notable trace of the Roman occupation is the 
imposing *AMPHITHEATRE, built under Augustus of travertine 
and brick, and restored by Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. This 
measures 1854 yds. by 1524 (Colosseum 186 by 170 yds.), 
and was built in four stories and surrounded by a circuit of 
80 arches, of which only two remain. In the arena are three 
covered galleries, with a fourth round the circumference, 
and six vaulted passages lit by square apertures. — The 
parish church of Santa Maria Maddalena incorporates 52 
columns from the amphitheatre. 


Santa Maria Capua Vétere is served also by the railway from Naples via 
Aversa to Piedimonte d’Alife (comp. p. 261), 
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On the left of the railway beyond Capua village succeeds 
village almost continuously in the fertile Campagna. 

134 m. (216 km.) Caserta (Hot. Vittoria, Viale dei Platani; 
Centrale, Corso Umberto Primo), a flourishing town of 21,637 
inhab., is known as the ‘ Versailles of Naples ’ from the royal 
palace built here by Charles III of Bourbon. The modern 
town (Caserta Nuova) was a mere village called La Torre until 
the palace was built; for Caserta Vécchia, see below. 

The former *Palazzo Reale, opposite the station and over- 
looking a huge square, is one of the most sumptuous buildings 
of its kind in Italy. It has recently been presented by the 
king to the state. 

The building was begun by Charles III in 1692 and finished by Ferdinand I 
in 1774 from designs by Luigi Vanvitelli. The main facade, with its two wings 
forming a semicircle, is 277 yds. long and 134 ft. high. Behind it are four court- 
yards whose decoration has never been finished. 

The IntTERIOR is remarkably interesting (adm. free on Tues., other days 
$1, children half-price; open from 9 a.m. to 1 hr. before sunset). The main 
portico is divided into three vestibules by 64 columns. The State Staircase 
ascends to the first floor, on which are many gorgeous apartments decorated 
with tapestries, paintings, and frescoes, a richly-gilded state drawing-room, and 
the Cappella Palatina, with its marble-encrusted walls, which contains several fine 
bronzes, including the Immaculate Conception, by Bonito, and the Presentation 
in the Temple, by Mengs, and five paintings, by Conca. In the palatine Theatre 
are twelve columns from the Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli (p. 302). 

The large Parx (carriage 21., motor-car, 51.) is famous for its fountains and 
ornamental water-works embellished with groups of statuary. The water is brought 
from Monte Taburno by alofty aqueduct. At the farther end of the parkis a lofty 
cascade, the top of which commands a pleasing prospect. About 10 min. N.W. 
is the charming Casino Reale di San Leucio (carriage from the town, 5 1.). ‘ 

Caserta Vécchia (1300 ft.), 44m. N.E. (carriage from the town, 151.), is 
a Lombard foundation of the 8th century. It preserves ruined medieval walls, 
two ancient palazzi, and a 12th cent. cathedral. 

From Caserta to Fdéggia and to Aversa, see p. 396. 

The railway turns S.E. — 138m. Maddaloni Inferiore 1s 
overlooked by three ruined castles. — 1414m. (228 km.) 
Cancello (Rfmts.), with another ruin, is the junction for Torre 
Annunziata and for Benevento. 

From CANceLto To Torre ANNuNzIATA, 19} m. (31 km.), railway in c. 
1 hr. (151. 60, 103. 70, 61. 80.c.). The railway skirts the base of Monte Somma, 
and at (11 m.) Ottaiano (p. 318) reaches the E. foot of Vesuvius. — 124m. San 
Giuseppe Vesuviano was seriously damaged by the eruption of 1906. —174 m. 
Boscoreale (p. 318). —19}m. (31 km.) Torre Annunziata, see p. 310. | : 

From CANCELLO TO BENEVENTO VIA AVELLINO, 644 m. (104 km.), railway in 
3-4 hrs. (49 1. 50, 33 1. 50,191. 80c. .; through trains from Naples). The line traverses 
a fertile plain a short distance from the foot of Monte Somma. — 74 m. (12 km.) 
Nola (Hot. Campidoglio: Trento e Trieste), with another station on the line from 
Naples to Baiano (p. 261), is a town (8333 inhab.) of Oscan origin, which became 
subsequently Etruscan, and later Samnite, under the name of Novlo.. It was 
taken by the Romans in 313 B.c. and received the name which it still bears. 
The city repulsed three assaults by Hannibal, but fell once more into Samnite 
hands in 90-80 B.c., and was sacked by Spartacus’s horde in 73. The Emperor 
Augustus died here in 14 4.D. The town was again plundered in 455 by Gen- 
seric the Vandal. In ancient times it was famous for its vases of Greek type, 
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which were probably due to a colony of Chalcidians. St. Paulinus (353-481), 
bishop of Nola, is said to have invented bells which, from their Campanian origin, 
took the name of ‘campane.’ Nola was the birthplace of Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600; comp. p. 50). 

In the Piazza del Duomo are four antique statues. The Duomo, built in 
1470, has a graceful interior, redecorated after a fire in 1860. In the neigh- 
bouring Piazza Giordano Bruno are a statue of the great heretic, and the Re- 
naissance Palazzo Orsini. The road on the right of the cathedral and a turning 
to the left lead to the Seminario, outside the town, whose courtyard contains 
Roman inscriptions and the ‘ Cippus Abellanus,’ with Oscan lettering, named 
after the ruined city of Abella (now Avella), 11m. S.E. 

13m. Palma-San Gennaro. -—16$m. Sarno (p. 318) is on the ‘ Circum- 
vesuviana ’ railway. — Beyond a short tunnel we reach (21$ m.) Cédola, juncticn 
for a short branch-line to (3m.) Nocera Inferiore (p. 311). —26% m. Mercato 
San Severino preserves in its church the sarcophagus of Tomaso da San Severino, 
viceroy of Naples. Branch-line to Salerno, see p. 313. — The railway turns 
N., ascending a narrow valley by numerous sharp curves and short tunnels. 

46 m.(74km,) Avellino (Hot, Moderno: Centrale: Roma), with 16,395 inhab., 
derives its name from Abellinum, an ancient city of the Hirpini, whose site is 
near the village of Atripalda, 24m. E. An excursion may be made hence 
to the convent of Monte Vergine (34 hrs. N.E. by road), celebrated for a 
greatly venerated picture of the Virgin, visited by characteristic bands of pil- 
grims at Whitsuntide and on Sept. 8th (Nativity of the Virgin). A cross- 
country line runs from Avellino vid (30 ™m.) Bagnoli Irpino, (38 m.) Sant’An- 
gelo det Lombardi, and the upper valley of the Ofanto to (74m., 119 km.) Roe- 
chetta. Sant’Antonio (p. 400) on the line from Foggia to Potenza. 

The Benevento line descends the valley of the Sabato through the country 
of the ancient Hirpini. — 623m. Benevento Porta Rufina. We cross the Calore. 
— 64} m. (104 km.) Benevento Centrale, see p. 395. 

FRom CANCELLO TO BENEVENTO vid Arpdra, 30$ m, (49 km.), light railway 
in 2-2% hrs. (241, 161. 40, 91. 90 c.). This uninteresting line, between (54 m.) 
Santa Maria a Vico and (13 m.) Arpdia, describes a long curve to avoid the ravine 
of the Caudine Forks (Furce Caudinz), where the retreating Romans were en- 
trapped by the Samnites (321 B.c.). The memory of the disaster is preserved 
in the names of the hamlet Furchia and of the Valle Caudina, through which 
the railway runs. — 283 m. Benevento Cittd. — 30} m. (49 km.) Benevento 
Centrale (p. 395). 


The main line runs S.E. towards Monte Somma, whose 
summit at first hides the cone of Vesuvius which, however, 
soon appears on the right with a somewhat unfamiliar aspect. 
— 146m. Acerra takes the place of the ancient Acerre, 
destroyed by the victorious Hannibal and subjected to fre- 
quent inundations from the Clanius (now canalised) on which 
it stands. We approach Naples from the N.E. through a 
country of great fertility. The Bay of Naples and Capri 
appear ahead on the left, and finally the city itself. — 1544 m. 
(249 km.) Naples, see Rte. 4, 


B. Via Férmia 


Raitway, 151 m. (244km.) in 6-8 hrs.; no direct trains. Carriages are 
changed at Férmia and Sparanise. ‘ Direttissima,’ see p. 249. To Fdrmia, 
83} m. (134. km.) in 22 hrs. (631, 421. 50, 25 1. 50.c.). 

_..We follow the old line to Naples for c. 4m. and then 
bear off to the right, crossing the the new and then the old 
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Appian Way. — 15m. Santa Palomba, near sulphur springs, 
is 54m. by road from Lavinium (p. 245), and c. 8m. from 
Ardea (p. 245). — 21 m> Campo Leone, junction for Anzio 
(p. 245).— 31m. Cisterna di Roma, with a curious fountain 
and a castle of the Caetani, lies near the site of Tres Ta- 
berne, a stage on St. Paul’s journey to Rome in 61 A.D. 
(Acts, xxvii, 15). — 44m. Sezze, 52m. Piperno, 56m. Son- 
nino (see pp. 246, 247). The ‘ direttissima ’ will avoid Pi- 
perno and Sonnino. — Beyond a tunnel we reach (67 m.) 
Monte San Biagio, near the Lago di Fondi (p. 248). — 714 m. 
Fondi, the Fundi of Horace’s ‘ Satires,’ has a ruined castle 
of the Colonna, and two old churches. It was the centre of 
the vineyards which produced the famous Czecuban wine. 
The Monti Aurunci, between Fondi and (794 m.) Itvz were 
notorious as a haunt of brigands, famous among whom were 
Marco Sciarra (16th cent.), the protector of Tasso, and Fra 
Diavolo (1799), the murderous partisan of the Bourbons of 
Naples. 

834m. (134km.) Férmia (Hot. Moderne, meublé; det 
Fiori), famous amongst the ancients for its wine, is of uncertain 
origin. It is now a favourite bathing-resort with a fine sea- 
view. In the Villa Caposele may be seen some antique 
inscriptions and the important remains of a Roman _ villa 
(Ist or 2nd cent. a.D.), known as Cicevo’s Villa, Cicero was 
murdered here in 43. B.c. by the hired bravoes of Mark An- 
tony after his proscription by the Second Triumvirate. 


From Férmia To GAETA, 5$m. (9km.), railway in thr. (through trains 
from Rome and from Sparanise). The road, $m. shorter, follows the shore 
traversing the long suburb of Elena. —5} m. Gaeta (Grana-Hotel: Roma), once 
an important fortress (6393 inhab.), preserved its freedom. throughout the Gothic 
and Saracen invasions, and reached a high level of importance under the Normans. 
The citadel was, many times invested during the middle ages, and rarely capitu- 
lated save on account of treachery or starvation. It was the last stronghold 
of Francis II of Naples and fell to the Italian forces in 1861. On the summit 
of the Monte d’Orlando, the promontory on which the town stands, is the round 
Torre d’Ovlando, the tomb of Munatius Plancus (d. after 22 B.c.), the founder 
of Lyons. The hill itself is supposed to be the grave of Caieta, the nurse of 
ZEneas. — We enter the melancholy little town by the Porta di Terra and soon 
reach the CaTHEDRAL (Sant’Evasmo), which dates from 1106 and has a fine 

-campanile (1290). Within is a curious pillar with medieval reliefs, and in the 
crypt are mosaics and sculptures. From the harbour we may ascend to the 13th 
cent. church of San Francesco, modernised in 1850. — Steamboats leave Gaeta 
on Tues. afternoon for (37 m.) Ponza, going on next day to Naples (comp. p. 307). 


Leaving Férmia the Naples line runs above the coast as 
far as (90m.) Minturno, formerly called Tvaetto. On the 
right, near the bridge across the Garigliano, are the ruins of 
Minturna, once surrounded by marshes, where the proscribed 
Marius daunted with his glance the assassin sent by Sulla. In 
the town (3892 inhab.; 2m. N.E. of the station) the church 
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contains a Cosmatesque candelabrum.— The route of the 
“ direttissima ’ diverges on the right. Our line crosses the 
Garigliano. — 103m. (167 km.) Sessa Aurunea (Hot. Ja Ri- 
fiorita), with 4608 inhab., is the ancient Swessa, capital of 
the Aurunci. Remains of a Roman amphitheatre and bridge 
may still be seen. There are fragments of a temple in the 
chapel of the bishop’s palace, and extensive vaults beneath 
the church of San Benedetto. The Cathedral contains Roman- 
esque reliefs, a mosaic pavement, and a candelabrum, an 
ambo, and transenne of Cosmati work. — We skirt the S. 
foot of the volcanic mountains of Roccamonfina (l.), passing 
between them and Monte Massico (2660 ft.). — 115 m. Spara- 
mise, and thence to (151}m., 244km.) Naples, see p. 253. 


4. NAPLES 


NAPLES, in Italian Nédpoli, is the most populous city 
in Italy (757,251 inhab.), the most important port after 
Genoa, and the intellectual and commercial centre of the 
South. The gay and bustling town, full of careless animation 
and bright with the southern sun, enjoys one of the most 
wonderful situations in the world, spread out fanwise above 
its beautiful bay. This characteristic charm, added to the 
unparalleled treasures from Pompeii and Herculaneum in the 
National Museum, goes far to counterbalance the artistic and 
architectural supremacy of the cities of Northern Italy; and 
it must not be forgotten that many treasures of the 13th cent. 
and the Renaissance are to be found at Naples, besides an 
abundance of exuberant 17th cent. art. The churches, 
though elaborately decorated within, usually present a very 
plain facade to the street. : 

The central quarter of the city lies between the Piazza 
Cavour, the Via Roma, the Corso Umberto Primo, and the 
Piazza Trieste e Trento. To the E. are the industrial quar- 
ters, to the S.E. the poor streets round the harbour, to the 
N. and W. the modern quarters of Capodimonte, Vémero, 
and Pizzofalcone. Eastwards the environs of the city extend 
Into the fertile plain of Campania, in full view of Vesuvius, 

her terror and her pride”; while to the N. and W. the 
ene ascend the last outlying buttresses of the Phlegrean 
ields. 


Railway Stations: Srazionr Crn- on the left, is the Left Luggage Office: 
TRALE (Pl. II, 27), Piazza Garibaldi, in the second the (tinge Shean 
at the E. end of the town. On the | ation is made. On the left also are 
way out (to the left; S.) we pass the Telegraph Office and the Albergo 
through two halls, in the first of which, | Diurno Igea (comp. p. 259). — Lug- 
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gage from the train to the cab or | 
hotel-omnibus: Trunk, 11. 20c.; 
handbag, 50c. (minimum 11.).— : 
The departure platforms are-on the | 
N. side of the station. 

STAzIONE ToRRETTA (under con- 
struction), at the junction of the Corso 
Vitt. Emanuele and the Via Piedi- 
grotta (Pl. III, 5), will be called at 
by the ‘ direttissima’ from Rome. — 
STAZIONE Prazza Caro Terzo (PI. I, 
23) for trains to Capua and Piedi- 
monte d’Alife.—STazIONE DELLA 
CIRCUMVESUVIANA (Pl. II, 26), for 
Pompeii, Sarno, and Ottaiano. — 
STAZIONE MONTESANTO (CUMANA; PI. 
II, 14), for Pozzuoli and Torregaveta. 

Arrival by Sea. Most of the 
steamers anchor off the Immacolatella 
Nuova, or Stazione Marittima (Pl. 
II, 22); the largest steamers, which 
halt for only a few hours, moor off 
the Molo San Vincenzo and _ pas- 
sengers land at the Immacolatella 
Vecchia. For steamboats plying in 
the Gulf of Naples, see p. lvii. — 
Lanpinc AND EMBARKATION. From 
steamers anchored in the neighbouring 
“calate’ to the Poita di Massa, Molo 
Pisacane, Molo San Gennaro, Villa 
del Popolo, or Immacolatella Vecchia: 
11. per person; hand-luggage, 25c.; 
luggage up to 100 kg. (220 lbs.), 50 c. 
— From steamers anchored in the 
roadstead, at the Molo San Vincenzo, 
or at the Darsena Bacini to the above- 
mentioned quays: 241. per person with 
luggage up to 100 kg. (220 lbs.), 1st 
or 2nd class, (14 1. 3rd class). From 
the Diga Rettilinea or the Bacino 
Vitt. Emanuele: 241. with two boat- 
men, 51. with four. — These charges 
will probably be increased by 30%. 

Hotels. Near the Station: Ca- 
vour (Pl. u; II, 27), 32 Piazza Gari- 
baldi, 120 beds, fair; TERMINUS, via 
della Liberta, 390 beds. 

In the Upper Town: *BrErto- 
LIn!’s Patace (Pl. a; I, III, 10), 165 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 150 beds; 
*PaRKER’S (Pl. b; III, 7), 135 Corso 
Vitt. Em., 150 beds; *BriITANNIQUE 
(Pl. c; III, 7),.133 Corso Vitt. Em., 
80. beds. 

In the Lower Town, near the sea: 
*EXCELSIOR (Pl. d; III, 17), 24 Via 
Parténope, near the starting-point 
of the Capri and Sorrento boats; 
*GRAND (PI. e; III, 8), Piazza Principe 
di Napoli at the W, end of the Villa 


Nazionale, 250 beds; *Du V&ESUVE 
(Pl. f; III, 17), 22 Via Parténope, in 
front of the Cast. dell’Ovo, 200 beds; 
*ROYAL DES ETRANGERS (Pl. g; III, 
14), 14 Via Parténope, 150 beds; 
*SantTa Lucia (Pl. h; III, 17), 23 Via 
Parténope, 150 beds; *ConTINENTAL 
(Pl. i; IfI, 14, 17), 20 Via Parténope, 
80 beds; Recina Vittoria (Pl. v; 
III, 14), 6 Via Parténope, 45 beds; 
METROPOLE & DE LA VILLE (Pl. k; 
III, 14), 59 Via Chiatamone, 80 beds. 
Simpler, Riviera (Pl. m; III, 8), 127 
Riviera di Chiaia, 80 beds. 

In the Centre of the Town: *DE 
Lonpres (PI, n; II, 16), 59-65 Piazza 
del Municipio, 180 beds. 

The following are simpler and 
frequented by commercial travellers, 
but are suitable for a brief visit: 
IsoTtA & GENEVE (PI. 0; II, 16), 76 
Piazza Medina, 100 beds; PatTRIA 
(Pl. p; II, 16, 19), Via Gugl. Sanfelice; 
De Naptes (PI. q; II, 20), 55 Corso 
Umberto Primo, 60 beds. — The 
following are unpretending: Torino, 
GRANDE-BRETAGNE, 123 and 68 Via 
A. Depretis (Pl. Il, 19); _ToLtEpo 
(Pl. t; II, 16), 352 Via Roma. -—- 
H6tel Meublé: De Russie (PI. j; III, 
16, 17), 34 Via Santa Lucia, 80 beds, 

Pensions. Pinto - Storey, 184 
Piazza Amedeo (Pl. III, 10); Regina, 
200 Piazza Sannazzaro (Pl. Ill, 5); 
Francaise Maurice, 3 Via Parténope 
(Pl. III, 14). — In the Parco Mar- 
gherita, Washington House (PI. r; III, 
10), No. 150; Terzi, No. 23; Pols, 
No. 157; Margherita, 9 Via E. Alvino, 
on the Vodmero (Pl. II, 7). j 

Alberghi Diurni (p. 1xx). Igea, in 
the Central Station; Terminus, on 
the ground-floor of the Hot. Terminus, 
near the Central Station; Cobianchi 
Piazza Trieste e Trento; L’Alba, 
Gall. Umberto Primo. 

Restaurants. Esposito (formerly 
Gambrinus), Piazza Trieste e Trento, 
in the Prefettura (Pl. III, 16); Rina- 
scente, 343 Via Roma (Pl. II, 16), on 
a terrace above the store of the same 
name; Esposito (formerly Targiani 
and better known as such), Via E. 
Pessina (Pl. II, 18). — Second class: 
Giardini Reali, Via Vitt. Emanuele Iil 
(Pl. ILI, 16); Da Angelo, Piazza San 
Tomaso d’Aquino (Pl. I, 16), with 
a branch in summer on the hill of 
Villanova, good Neapolitan cuisine; 
Astarita, Borgo Marino, at the Cast. 
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dell’Ovo, Neapolitan cuisine; Cavour, 
Piazza Garibaldi, near the Central 
Station. — Simpler and less expen- 
sive: Bella Napoli, Piazza Garibaldi; 
Tripoli, Piazza del Plebiscito (Pl, III, 
16); Fiorentini, Frascati, 140 and 143 
Via Roma. — On the Vémero, near 
the Museo di San Martino, Renzo e 
Lucia, San Martino, Sant’Ewmo. 

The following shops and dairies 
have simple restaurants: Ambrosini, 
39 Via G. Sanfelice; Gatti, 244 Via 
Roma; Starace, Piazza del Municipio; 
Salomone, Via A. Depretis; Romana, 
28 and 170 Corso Umberto and Calata 
Sant’Anna dei Lombardi. 

Cafés. Esposito, see p. 259; Na- 
zionale, in the Villa Nazionale; d’J- 
tdlia, 316 Via Roma; Romano, Gal- 
leria Umberto Primo; Fontana, Ri- 
viera di Chiaia; Cavour, Perno, Piazza 
Garibaldi, near the Central Station. 

Brasseries. Jtdlia, Galleria Um- 
berto Primo; Birrerie Meridionalt, 
Via Nuova di Capodimonte (Pl. I, 18; 
in suzimer only). 

Pastrycooks. Cajflisch, Via Roma 
opposite the Galleria Umberto Primo; 
Van Bol, Piazza del Plebiscito and 
Piazza della Borsa; Di Santo, Gal- 
leria Umberto Primo; Fiorentina, 
35-37 Via Guglielmo Sanfelice (Pl. 
II, 16). 

Post Office (Pl. II, 17), in the 
Palazzo Gravina, 3 Via Diaz. — Po- 
LIcE STATION (Questura), 17 Piazza 
Municipio (Pl. II, 16). — CHAMBER 
or CommeERcE, Via Sant’Aspreno 


(Pl. II, 19); British CHAMBER OF 
Or CoMmERcE, 31 Via Depretis 
(Pl. II, 19); AmertcaAN CHAMBER OF 


CoMMERCE, 14 Strada’ Nuova della 
Marina (PI. II, 23); Frencu CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, Piazza Santa Maria 
degli Angeli (Pl. III, 13). 
British Consulate. 40 Via dei Mille 
(Pl. III, 10).— United States Con- 
sulate, Via Cuma a Santa Lucia 
(Pl. III, 17). — Frencu CoNSULATE, 
36 Via Amedeo (PI. III, 7). 
English Chureh (Christ Church; 
Pl. III, 10), Vico San Pasquale. — 
ScotrisH Cuurcn, 6 Via Santa Maria 
Cappella Vecchia, a few yards E. of 
the Piazza dei Martiri (Pl. III, 13). 
_ Tourist Agents. E.N.I.T., Piazza 
Trieste e Trento (Pl. III, 16), with an 
information and ticket office on the 
Immacolatella Nuova; Thos. Cook 
& Son, Galleria Vittoria (corner of 
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Cabs 


Via Chiatamone and _ Via Arcoleo 
(Pl. III, 14); American Express Co. 
and International Sleeping Car Co., 
Piazza dei Martiri (Pl. III, 13); Ca- 
stiglia, 15 Via San Carlo; Elefante & 
Co., Piazza del Municipio and Piazza 
San Ferdinando (central kiosk); Banco 
di Roma, 113 Via Roma. 

Steamboat Offices. Anchor & 
Cunard Line, 55-63 Via G. Sanfelice 
(Pl. II, 19); White Star Line, 21 Piazza 
Bovio (Pl. II, 19); Navigazione Gene- 
rale Italiana, Fabre Line, Servizi Ma- 
rittimt, Marittima Italiana, and Sicula 
Americana, 14, 31, 38, 90, and 130 
Via Depretis; Societa Sicilia, 5 Via 
S. Fusco; Navigazione FF. SS. (J. 
P. Spanier; for. Palermo), 117 Marina 
Nuova; Tyvansatlantica Italiana, 8 Via 
G. Sanfelice; Messageries Maritimes, 
4 Calata San Marco; Cosulich, 8 Via 
M. Schilizzi. 

Motor Taxicabs (4 or more seats), 
for 1000 metres or 8 min., 21.; each 
extra 500 metres or 4 min., 11; 
double fares at night (11 p. m.—7 
a.m.). Extras; on hiring, 11; each 
person above 3, 21.; from inside the 
Central Station (11 p.m.—7 a.m.), 
21.— Luggage. Each small article, 
11.; more than 20X27 in., 21.— 
A return fee of 41. must be paid to 
taxis dismissed at Posillipo, or beyond 
the Vdmero, Antignano, Capodi- 
monte, etc. For journeys of more 
than 5 km. (3m.) from the city 
boundary, prices should be arranged. 
— SMALLER Taxis (red with a yellow 
stripe, holding 8 pers.), same fares 
within the city, except at night, when 
the double fare operates only between 
1 and 6 a.m. Outside the city, 
double fares up to 5 km.— S1pE- 
Cars, for 1500 metres or 12 min., 2 1.; 
each extra 500 metres or 4 min., 1 1. 

Horse Cabs (with taximeter), for 
600 metres or 8 min., 11. 20 c. with 
one horse, 11. 70 c. with two horses; 
21. 10 c. with four passengers; each 
extra 300 metres or 4 min., 20c. 
Extras. 20 c. between 7 a.m. and 11 
p-m., 40 c. between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m.; 
from the station between 8 p.m. and 
the arrival of the first train from 
Rome, 11.; from the Villa Patrizi 
to the Vémero lift, 11.; to the Via 
Paradisiello, 21.; to Torre Ranieri 
and Casale, 31.; to Capo di Posillipo, 
41.; to the Arenella Monte Donzella, 


il; to the Cappella dei Cangiani, 


Tramways 
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81; to Camaldoli, 61.; to La Pigna oli), see p. 299; Ferrovia — Circum- 
and Sgamtati, 1 1. 50c.; to San Gia- vesuviana, see p. 314. 
como dei Capri, 2 1.— Luggage. Va- - Motor Omnibuses. 1. Piazza 


lise not more than 15 kg. (33 Ib.), 
20 c.); trunk more than 60 kg., 
50 c. 

Electric Tramways (uniform fare 
50 c., Sun. and holidays, 70c.). The 
chief points of intersection are the 
Piazza Trieste e Trento (Pl. III, 16), 
Piazza del Municipio (Pl. II, 16-19), 
Piazza Dante (Pl. II, 17), and Piazza 
Garibaldi (Pl. II, 24-27). The follow- 
ing are the most important services 
for visitors: 2. Piazza Oberdan (Pl. 
II, 17), Piazza del Municipio, Piazza 
Trieste e Trento, Riviera, Villa Cap- 
pella, Capo Postllipo.—7 (black). 
Piazza Dante, Museum, Piazza Van- 
vitelli, San Martino (Pl. II, 11).— 
16. Via del Munictpio, Corso Um- 
berto, Piazza Garibaldi, Poggioreale. 
—18. Piazza Vittoria (Pl. III, 14), 
Piazza Trieste e Trento, Piazza Dante, 
Via Pessina, Capodimonte. — Night 
services, meeting express trains from 
Rome, run to the Vémero, Posillipo, 
and Torretta. 

SuBURBAN SERvicES. 51. Porta 
Capuana (PI). II, 24) to Poggioreale 
and Purgatorio, every $hr.; Ist cl., 
11., 2nd cl., 90c.— 52. Piazza Vit- 
toria (Pl. III, 14) to Torretta, Agnano 
Bagnoli, and Pozzuoli every 22 min.; 
11. 45, 11. 40c.— 53. Same route 
to Bagnoli only; 11. 10c., 11. — 54. 
Piazza del Museo to Portici, every 9 
min.; 11. 10c., 11.—55. Via Verdt 
(Pl. II, 16) to Pértici, Resina (for 
Herculaneum), and Torre del Greco, 
every 10 min:; 11. 80, 11. 70c.— 
57. Via Verdi to Pértici, Pugliano 
(for Cook’s Vesuvius railway), and 
Trentola, every 25 min.; 11. 90, 11. 
40 c. — 20 per cent increase of fares 
on holidays. 

Steam Tramways from the Largo 
Sant’Anna (PI. I, 24) about every 
thr. to Aversa (p. 396), to Cazano, 
to Frattamaggiore, and to Casal di 
Principe. —Licut RatLways from 
the Via Casanova (PI. I, 24) to Nola 
and Baiano (p. 255), 234 m. (38 km.) 
in 2 hrs. (111. 40, 61. 40c.; 20% 
higher on holidays); from the Piazza 
Carlo III (Pl. I, 23) to S.M. Capua Vé- 
tere (p. 254) and Piedimonte d’ Alife, 
484 m. (78km.) in 3 hrs. 20 min. (211. 
65, 121. 25 c.; 51. extra on holidays). 
— For the Ferrovia Cumana (Pozzu 


Trieste e Trento, by the Via Roma, 
Piazza Dante, and Via Pessina, to the 
Museo (50 c., holidays 70 c.); 2. Rione 
Amedeo, by the Via dei Mille, Via 
Chiaia, and Via Roma, to the Largo 
Carita (same fares); 3. Capo Postllipo 
to the Vdmero (11. 45, holidays 11. 
65c.); 4. Museo, by the Piazza Ca- 
vour, Via Foria, and Via del Duomo, 
to the Stazione Centrale (fares as by 
service 1). — Other services run from 
Torretta (Pl. III, 5) to Pianura 
(21. 70 c.) and in summer every # hr. 
from the Piazza Trieste e Trento to 
Agnano (71, 50¢.). 

Funicular Railways to the Vdmero 
from the Via Montesanto (PI. II, 14) and 
from the Parco Margherita (PI. III, 10), 
every 10-15 min., calling in each case 
at the Corso Vitt. Eman. (up 55c., 
45c.; down 50c., 40c.),— Lirrs 
from the Via Chiaia (Pl. III, 13) to 
the Ponte di Chiaia; from the Via 
della Sanita to the Via Nuova di 
Capodimonte (Pl. I, 18); up 15c., 
down 10c.—From the middle of 
the Grotta Nuova di Posillipo (Pl. 
III, 2) to the Strada Patrizi; up 
30. c., down 25c., return 40 c. 

Rowing Boats for hire with one 
boatman 51. for the first hour, 231. 
each subsequent hour; prices should 
be arranged beforehand. Special 
charges for embarking and disem- 
barking from steamers, see p. 259. 
— SrramBoat Services in the Bay 
of Naples, see pp. 307, 340, 345. 

Amusements. THEATRES: San 
Carlo (Pl. Ill, 16), open from Dec. 
to Apr. for opera and ballet; Bellini 
(Pl. II, 18), opera and ballet; Mer- 
cadante (Pl. II, 19; formerly Fondo), 
opera and comedy; Sannazaro (Pl. 
III, 13), Fiorentini (Pl. 11, 16), com- 
edy and drama; Politeama Giacosa 
(Pl. Ill, 13), theatrical and circus 
performances. — Nuovo, Fentce (Pl. 
Il, 16), etc., dialect plays and variety. 
— Music Hauts: Salone Margherita, 
Galleria Umberto Primo, marionnette 
plays; Eden, 15 Via G. Sanfelice; 
Umberto Primo, 35 Via Maio di Porto. 
— Miramar, Via Santa Lucia, and 
Eldorado, near the Castel dell’ Ovo, 
open in summer only. — CINEMAS 1n 
the Galleria Umberto Primo, etc. 
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Clubs. 
Piazza Dante; 


Italian Alpine Club, 938 
Automobile Club di 
Napoli, Galleria Vittoria; Aero Glub 
di Napoli, 8 Via Vittoria; Rowing 
Clubs at Santa Lucia Nuova and Po- 


NAPLES 


History 


curiosities abound in-every quarter 
of Naples. The most trustworthy 
antiques and the best reproductions 
of statuary, etc., are found in the 
Galleria Principe di Napoli and the 


streets near the Museum. Articles 
of lava, coral, and tortoiseshell are 
sold in the Via Santa Lucia, Via 


sillipo; Circolo della Vela, Castel del- 
YOvo; Tennis Clubs, Népoli, Villa 
Comunale; Parténope, 3 Via L. San- 


felice. Chiatamone, Via Calabritto, Piazza 
Shops. Sellers of antiques and dei Martiri, and the vicinity. 
History. In the 9th cent. p.c. the colony of Parthenope was founded by 


Rhodian navigators, and it was soon after conquered by the Chalcidians of 
Cumz. In the 6th cent. Cumaan immigrants began a new town (Neapolis) 
beside the original settlement (Palepolis), which it soon surpassed in importance, 
thanks to the arrival (c. 450) of Greek colonists from Chalcis, Pithecusa, and 
Athens. The two towns were conquered c. 400 by the Samnites, and in 326, 
after a three years’ siege, by the Romans. Under the Roman domination the 
two towns, now united, became a municipium and a Roman colony, but pre- 
served intact their Hellenic customs, actually maintaining the use of Greek 
as an official language until the age of Constantine. Neapolis was regarded as 
the city of learning and the Roman youth flocked hither to cultivate the arts 
of rhetoric, poetry, and music. Its environs were the resort of wealthy citizens 
of Rome, and among the many sumptuous villas were those of Lucullus, on 
the hi'l of Pizzofalcone, and the Pausilypon of Vedius Pollio. Virgil spent his 
latter years at Neapolis and there wrote the Georgics and the /Eneid; it was 
a favourite residence of Augustus and Silius Italicus, and Statius (61-96) was 
a native of the city. Taken by Alaric in 410, and by the Vandals in 456, it be- 
came a stronghold of the invaders, and was sacked by Belisarius in 536. It 
was taken by Totila in 543, but reverted to Byzantium in 555, after a siege by 
Narses. From 568 to 1130 it was ruled by dukes acknowledging the Byzantine 
Suzerainty, but in 1130 the Norman count, Roger I de Hauteville, united it 
into one kingdom with Sicily. The Ghibelline house of Hohenstaufen became 
paramount in 1194, and Frederick II founded the University (1224). Papal 
influence led to the fall of the Hohenstaufen (p. 393), and the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies was presented to Charles I of Anjou (brother of St. Louis) in 1266, 
but he was forced to abandon Sicily in 1282 (comp. p- 412). His successors 
were Charles IT (1285-1309) and Robert the Wise (1309-43), a patron of the arts. 
His granddaughter Joanna I was murdered in 1345 by her cousin Charles II] 
of Durazzo (1345-81) and the Angevin line died out in 1442 with the expulsion 
of René, adopted son of Joanna II, by Alphonso I, of the House of Aragon, 
who reunited Naples and Sicily until his death. His successor Ferdinand I 
(1458-94) subdued a revolt of the feudal barons, but the Aragonese rule ended 
with the expulsion of Frederick of Altamura by Charles VIII of France in 1496. 
The division of the kingdom between the French and the Spaniards of Sicily 
ended in the victories of Gonsalvo de Cordova (1504), ‘El Gran Capitan,’ and the 
installation of Ferdinand the Catholic on the united throne of Naples and Sicily. 
For the next 200 years Naples was governed by Spanish viceroys, of whom Don 
Pedro de Toledo (1532-54) was a great benefactor to the city. Burdensome 
taxation, however, aroused the Neapolitans to insurrection under Masaniello in 
1647, but his ‘ Parthenopean Republic’ endured only a few months. In 1707, 
after the War of the Spanish Succession, Naples passed to the Archduke Charles VI 
of Austria, but the succession of vicerovs was continued. In 1734, however, 
the Infante Charles of Bourbon (Charles VII, known as Charles III) seized Sicily 
and subsequently Naples, and in 1744 signally defeated the Austrians at Velletri, 
thus founding the Neapolitan Bourbon dynasty. The succession was interrupted 
in 1799, when Gen. Championnet, at the head of a Napoleonic army, founded 
the second Parthenopean Republic, and again in 1806, when Joseph Bonaparte 
was crowned King of Naples; he was succeeded in 1808 by Joachim Murat. 
Tn 1815 Naples was restored to Ferdinand of Bourbon, who took the title of 
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Ferdinand I, King of the Two Sicilies. His grandson, Ferdinand II (1830-59), 
known as ‘ King Bomba’ from his bombardment of Messina (1848), covered 
his natural weakness by a ruthless oppression of the people, and his government 
was stigmatised by Gladstone as ‘‘ the negation of God.’’ His successor, Fran- 
cis II, in the face of every warning, refused to admit any concessions, and the 
Bourbon rule ended with Garibaldi’s entry into Naples on Sept. 7th 1860. Francis 
retired to Gaeta, which held out until Feb. 1861. 

Carelessness on the part of her foreign rulers had left Naples a mass of 
tortuous and squalid alleys lined with ramshackle tenements densely populated, 
and, though since 1860 improvements had been under way, a terrible epidemic 
of cholera swept the city in 1884. As a result, special laws were passed to hasten 
the rebuilding of the city; wide thoroughfares were driven through the slums; 
the waters of the Serino were brought into the city; and complete new quarters 
were built. Though Naples thus lost much of her picturesqueness, she gained 
doubly in the improved health and education of her people; many of whom 
until then had been scarcely civilised. But even to this day a great part of the 
population supports existence, with characteristic patience and good spirits, 
in dark alleys and beneath dank archways; and the visitor who takes exception 
to the apparent idleness and ignorance of the populace should remember that 
they are the characteristics of a country where energy and enterprise were looked 
upon as treason Jess than seventy years ago. In addition to Statius (p. 262), 
and many well-known painters (see below), Naplcs was the birthplace of Velleius 
Paterculus (1st cent. a.p.), the historian, of Iac. Sannazaro (1458-1530), the 
pastoral poet, and more recently, of Enrico Caruso (1873-1921), the singer. 

Painting. Of Giotto’s work at Naples all trace has disappeared and but 
little remains of Pietro Cavallini’s. A local school, as yet little studied, was 
formed in the 15th cent. out of a mass of diverse influences — Catalan, Flemish, 
French, Umbrian, Florentine, and even Bolognese and Paduan. At the end 
of the century the outstanding figure is Ant. Solario, a Venetian, with his great 
cycle in the Chiostro del Platano. The tradition of Raphael was spread abroad 
by And. Sabbatini of Salerno, Caravaggio, Giov. Fr. Penni, and Leon. da Pistdia, 
and in the 17th cent. the dominant figures are Domenichino, the Cavaliere d’Ar- 
pino, and Ribera. But it was in the baroque tradition that the soul of Naples 
found its most perfect expression; every building blossomed forth with the extra- 
vagant compositions of a host of exuberant artists, Neapolitan by birth or resi- 
dence. The greatest names of the period are Salvator Rosa (1615-75), Mattia 
Preti of Calabria, and Luca Giordano (1632-1705), the first and last both natives 
of Naples. Fr. Solimena (1657-1747) of Nocera was the great master of the 
18th cent., with his disciples De Mura, Conca, Vaccaro, and Bonito, and in the 
19th cent. the tradition was upheld by Dom. Morelli (1826-1901), Fil. Palizzi 
(1818-99) and many others. 

Architecture. The buildings of Naples possessed little individuality until 
the arrival of the baroque period. Under the Angevins the French style prevailed, 
and in thé 15th cent, the Tuscan, but a genuine Neapolitan architectural inspir- 
ation arose in the 17th cent., admirably expressed by Cosimo Fansago (1591— 
1678), a native of Bérgamo. In the 18th cent. the native artist Luigi Vanvitelli 
(1700-73) was in great demand, not only in Naples, but throughout Italy. : 

Sculpture. Until the middle of the 15th cent. plastic art at Naples, restricted 
mainty to tomb-sculptures, was entrusted to Tuscan masters—in the 14th cent., 
the Florentines Giovanni and Puccio and the Sienese Tino di Camaino; in the 
15th cent. Donatello, Michelozzo, And, da Firenze, the Da Maiano, and Ant. 
Rossellino. Later in the 15th cent. we find works by Ant, Baboccio of Piperno, 
Fr. Laurana of Zara, and Guido Mazzoni of Médena, and, about the beginning of 
the 16th cent., Tom. Malvito of Como. A native school arose in the 16th cent. 
with Girol. Santacroce and Giov. da Nola and their pupils Gian Dom, d’Auria 
and Ann. Caccayello, alongside whom worked the Florentines Michelangelo 
Naccherini and Pietro Bernini, the father of Gian Lorenzo, In the 17th cent. 
the fanciful Cosimo Fansago (see above) is prominent, followed in the 18th cent, 
by the disciples of Gian Bernini and the technicians of the Cappella San Severo 
(ps 272). 
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Religious and Popular Festivals. Though in recent years the importance 
of the Neapolitan festivals has diminished, they still afford an interesting insight 
into the life of the people. The most important are: The Feast of St. Anthony 
Abbot (Jan. 17th). Horses and other animals are blessed at Sant’Antonio (Pl. T. 
23). — Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius (comp. p. 268) on the first Sat. 
in May at Santa Chiara (p. 271), on Sept. 19th and Dec. 16th in the Cathedral. 
— Return of the Pilgrims from Monte Vérgine (Whit Monday). Interesting 
costumes and beribboned harness in the streets near the harbour. The people 
carry staves decorated with truit and flowers asin the ancient Bacchanalia. — 
The Struscio, so-called from the rustling of the silk dresses worn on the occasion, 
brings a great crowd into the Via Roma on the Thurs. and Fri. before Easter 
‘to view the season’s novelties in the shops. — Festival of Piedigrotta (night of 
Sept. 7-8th), in commemoration of the Battle of Velletri (1744; see p. 262). 
A popular assembly gathers at the Grotta Nuova (p. 276) and new songs, specially 
prepared for the occasion, are sung. —In summer (Sat. night to Sun. night) 
the Festivals of the Rioni (suburbs) follow each other at frequent intervals, with 
processions, fireworks, sports, etc., and performances by the local musical clubs. 


I. From the Station to the Centre and the Riviera di Chiaia 


Tramways Nos. 3 and 5 from the Station to the Piazza Trieste e Trento. 
— Cabs, see p. 260. 

The stranger to Naples, emerging from the Stazione Cen- 
trale (Pl. II, 27) into the populous quarter between the 
harbour and the Porta Capuana, plunges at once into the 
confused and deafening noise of the animated city. The 
clatter of vehicles, the gesticulating crowds, the. street-cries, 
and the vivacious and musical dialect make a vivid and 
unforgettable impression. — Outside the station is the Piazza 
Garibaldi (monument by Cesare Zocchi, 1904), from the S.W. 
corner of which starts the Corso UMBERTO PRIMO (2 ene 
24-19), popularly called the Rettifilo. This broad thorough- 
fare, 1400 yds. long, laid out in 1888-94, cut through one of 
the unhealthiest districts in Naples, part of which remains, 
in picturesque squalor, on the left-hand side towards the 
harbour. 

Beyond the Piazza Nicola Amore (monument by Fr. Ie-_ 
race) we pass on the right the imposing facade of the Uni- 
versity (Pl. II, 20), by P. P. Quaglia (1908), with a pediment 
sculptured by Fr. Ierace. The building contains interesting 
scientific collections and a library of 350,000 vols. Opposite 
is the church of San Pietyo M artive, in which are (Ist S. chap.) 
the Death and Coronation of the Virgin, attributed to Sil- 
vestro Buono and (3rd N. chap.) a naively realistic painting on 
wood of St. Vincent Ferrer, ascribed to a Neapolitan disci- 
ple of Van Eyck. The Corso ends at the Piazza GIOVANNI 
Bovio (Pl. II, 19; formerly della Borsa), in the centre of which 
is a graceful 17th cent. fountain. The Via Agostino Depretis 
leads hence to the long Piazza DEL Municipio (Pl. II, 16, 19) 
at the end of which (r.) is the Municipio, a plain building 
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of 1819-25, the Palace of the Ministers under the Bourbons. 
The central monument commemorates Victor Emmanuel IT. 

On the right of the Municipio is the church of San Giacomo degli Spagnuoli, 
founded by Don Pedro de Toledo (p. 262), in 1540. In the atrium are two 16th 
cent. monuments by Naccherini. In the 4th S. chapel is an Adoration of the 
Magi by And. del Sarto, and in’ the apse is the *Tomb of the founder, executed 
in his lifetime, by Giov. da Nola. 

Crossing the square we leave on the left the Castel Nuovo 
(see below) and take the Via Vitt. Emanuele III (formerly San 
Carlo). On the left, at the entrance to the Giardino Reale, 
are groups of Horse Trainers, by Baron Clodt, presented by 
Czar Nicholas I. Farther on is the Teatvo San Carlo (Pl. III, 
16) by Giov. Ant. Medrano (1737), with a good courtyard 
and loggia by Ant. Nicolini. Opposite is an entrance to the 
arcades of the cross-shaped Galleria Umberto Primo (1887-90), 
which contains some of the best shops and cafés; one of its 
arms was entirely destroyed by fire in Nov. 1924. We reach 
the busy PrazzA TRIESTE E TRENTO (PI. III, 16; still generally 
known as San Ferdinando) at the junction of several important 
streets. To the N. (right) runs the important Via Roma 
(p. 274); to the W. the Via Chiaia. Proceeding S. we enter 
the Piazza Plebiscito (p. 277) and thence follow the Via 
Cesario Console and the Via Nazario Sauro to the Via Par- 
ténope (p. 277), beyond which extends the Riviera di Chiaia 
(p. 276). 


IJ. The Harbour and the E. Quarters 


Above the Piazza del Municipio (see p. 264) rises the 
Castel Nuovo (Pl. III, 16), or Maschio Angioino, built for 
Charles I of Anjou by Pierre de Chaul and Pierre d’Agincourt 
(1277-83), enlarged under the Spaniards and by Charles III 
(1735), and used as the royal and viceregal residence. 


The recent demolition of the outer wall has exposed to view the impressive 
facade, pierced, between two massive round towers, by the famous *TRIUMPHAL 
ArcH, erected to commemorate the entry of Alphonso I into Naples (1442). 
This masterpiece of the Italian Renaissance was probably begun by Fr. Laurana 
and finished by Pietro di Martino (1455-58); according to Bernich it is the work 
of Alberti, The sculptures are by various hands; the large bas-relief shows the 
Triumph of Alphonso. From the square courtyard we enter the church of 
Santa BarparA (1470), with a plain fagade and a portal by Giul. da Matiano, 
who designed also the Virgin and angels in the lunette; the Madonna above 
is by Fr. Laurana. Within are ceiling-paintings by Luca Giordano and (I. of 
the altar) a ciborium by Jac. della Pila of Milan. A door on the N. side admits 
to a fine spiral turret-stair. To the S. of the choir is the sacristy, containing 
a Pieta by Spagnoletto (?); a staircase ascends to a chapel, once occupied by 
St. Francis of PAola, and a little balcony commanding a view of Vesuvius and 
the harbour. On the left of the church a staircase preserved from the original 
building leads to the lofty Sala dei Baroni, damaged by fire in 1919. 


On the seaward side of the Castello are the entrance to 
the former Marine Arsenal and the Porto Beverello, once the 
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military harbour and now the starting point of the Capri 
and {schia mail-boats. On the left is the substantial Molo 
Angioino (Pl. III, II, 19), built in 1302, commanding a good 
view towards the Castel Sant’Elmo. The Lighthouse (15th 
cent., restored 1843), on the mole is worth ascending for the 
view; beyond it is the Molo San Gennaro, with bonded 
warehouses. To the N.E. extends the Commercial Harbour, 
which we skirt, following the Via del Piliero and passing (1.) 
the Custom House (Dogana) and the Porto Piccolo (Pr Uiee9)s 
a relic of the old harbour. The side streets here are charac- 
teristic of the popular quarters of the city. Passing the Molo 
dell’Immacolatella Vecchia we debouch on the Strada Nuova 
della Marina (PI. II, 19-23), the busiest street in the harbour 
quarter. The next pier is the ImMACOLATELLA Nuova 
(Pl. II, 22), or Molo Pisacane, with the Harbourmaster’s Office 
(Capitaneria del Porto) and the landing stage for transatlan- 
tic passengers. The main harbour is bounded by the Molo 
Ovientale (Pl. II, 25). 


We may go on hence by the Via Marinella, passing the graving docks 
and crossing the little river Sebeto by the Ponte della Maddalena, to reach the 
Granili, a huge red building 650 yds. long, built in 1779 and now used as barracks. 


We now turn inland to the Castel del Carmine, founded 
in 1382 but several times rebuilt, and thence, by the Porta 
del Carmine, reach the church of Santa Maria del Carmine 
(Pl. II, 23), rebuilt in 1769, with a lofty tower by Fra Nuvolo. 
Behind the altar are the tomb of Conradin, last of the Hoh- 
enstaufen (p. 393), and his statue by Thorwaldsen (1847). 

To the W., in the noisy Piazza del Mercato, Conradin and his kinsman 
Frederick of Baden were beheaded by Charles I of Anjou in 1268. Here also 
Masaniello’s rebellion broke out in July 1647. In the church of Santa Croce 
al Mercato is preserved a porphyry column from a chapel erected on the site 
of Conradin’s scaffold. On the W. side are Sant’Eligio and, farther on, San 
Giovanni a Mare, two churches with good Gothic doorways and other details. 

From behind the Carmine the Corso Garibaldi leads N, 
to the Piazza Garibaldi (p. 264), passing (r.) the terminus 
of the ‘ Circumvesuviana ’ railway and (1.) the low round 
towers of the Porta Nolana (PI. II, 24). We turn to the left 
for a few yards down the ‘ Rettifilo ’ (p. 264) and then to the 
right, past San Pietro ad Avram to reach the church of the 
Santissima Annunziata (Pl. II, 24), rebuilt by Luigi Vanvi- 
telli in 1757-82. 

The interior is noteworthy for its fine Corinthian columns and its slender 
cupola. At the foot of the high altar is the tombstone of Joanna II (d. 1435). 
The Sacristy, on the S. side, containing presses sculptured by Giov. da Nola 


and frescoes by Corenzio, and in the Treasury, likewise decorated by Corenzio, 
are relics of the former church of 1343. 


P The Via Maddalena leads N. to the Piazza dei Tribunali, 
in which stands the Castel Capuano (Pl. II, 24), or La Vicaria, 
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begun by William I and finished by Frederick II (1231), 
from the designs of Puccio. It was the residence of the 
Swabian Hohenstaufen and of some of the Angevin kings, 
but has been used as the Court of Justice since 1540. To 
the right is the beautiful *Porta Capuana, between two mighty 
Angevin towers. The extremely graceful exterior decoration 
is by Giul. da Maiano (1485). 

The open space in front of the gate is used as a market-place, and at all 
times is an interesting centre of Neapolitan life. — Tramway No. 51 plies hence 
every $hr. (No. 16 from the Piazza Garibaldi every 8 min.) via the Piazza Na- 
zionale (Pl. I, 27) to the CamMposanto Nuovo, picturesquely placed on the hill 
of Poggtoreale (fine view). Most of the vaults here belong to benevolent societies. 
The original burials are made in a subterranean crypt, in which the bodies are 
mummified by the properties of the soil; eighteen months after burial they 
are exhumed and given a permanent resting-place in the mortuary chapels 
above ground. Among distinguished men buried here are Fr. De Sanctis 
(d. 1883), the literary historian; the brothers Cairoli (d. 1867), martyrs to Ital- 
ian independence; Carlo Pisacane (d. 1857; see p. 358); Gius. Mercadante 
(d. 1870) and Nic. Zingarelli (d. 1837}, the composers; and Gioy. Bovio 
(1841-1903), the philosopher. 

Adjoining the Porta Capuana is the Renaissance church 
of Santa Catevina a Formella. At the end of the Strada 
Carbonara is (r.) the staircase leading up to the Gothic door- 
way (attributed to Baboccio) of Santa Monica, a little church 
containing a fine tomb by And. da Firenze (1432). On the 
left is the entrance to the important Gothic church of San 
Giovanni a Carbonara (Pl. I, 21), built in 1343, and enlarged 
by King Ladislas c. 1400. 

Facing the entrance is the *CAPPELLA MrraBeELLo, a richly decorated Re- 
naissance monument with 15th cent. statues. To the right is a Madonna by 
Naccherini (1571). Behind the high altar is the *Toms or LApISLAS (d, 1414), 
by And. da Firenze, a three-storied composition of trefoil arches, statues, and 
pinnacles. At the base are four colossal figures of Virtues, supporting enthroned 
statues of Ladislas and his sister Joanna II between two other Virtues; higher 
up is the sarcophagus of the kiug with his recumbent figure, and a bishop in 
benediction with two deacons, and over all an equestrian figure of Ladislas. 
Behind the apse, in the Capprrra pEL SoLE (1427; apply to the sacristan), is 
And. da Firenze’s unfinished tomb of Ser Gianni Caracciolo, steward of Joanna II, 
stabbed at the Castel Capuano in 1432. On the walls are 15th cent. frescoes 
by Leon. di Besozzo of Milan and Perinetto da Benevento: the tiled floor dates 
from 1440. To the N. of the sanctuary is the marble-lined CappELLA CARACCIOLO 
pi Vico, by Giov. da Nola and his pupils, containing tombs and statues. In 
the Sacristy is the tomb of Scipione Somma (d. 1553). 


The Via Cirillo, going on beyond San Giovanni, debouches 
in the broad Via Foria, were we turn to the left. 

In the opposite direction (right) the Via Foria leads past the elliptical 
church of San Carlo all’Arena to the large but neglected Botanic Garden (PI. 
I, 23; adm. 10-12, 2-6). Just beyond is the immense Workhouse (Albergo dei 
Poveri or Reclusorio), built by Ferd. Fuga in 1751. 

From the Via Foria the Via del Duomo descends in a 
straight line to the Immacolatella Nuova (p. 266). A few 
yards down, on the left, is the Piazza Donna Regina, whence 
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we enter the church of Santa Maria Donna Regina (PI. II, 
21), built in 1620 by G. B. Guarini. 


The interior decoration is elaborate but in good style. Over the altar is 
a painting on wood by Giov. Fil. Criscuolo, and, at either side, paintings by 
Luca Giordano. A small door on one side (apply to the sacristan) admits to the 
Comunichino, a chapel containing the *Tomb of Queen Mary of Hungary (after 
whom the church is named), by Tino di Camaino and Gagliardo Primario (1325-26). 
The frescoes in the outer choir are by Solimena, in the inner, by Giordano. — 
On the right of the church (No. 25, Vico Donna Regina; knock loudly; gratuity) 
is the Musro Civico Donna Reena, in a fine Gothic chapel, a relic of the church 
founded by Queen Mary, with a 16th cent. wooden roof. On the walls are 
interesting but much damaged *Frescoes, attributed to Pietro Cavallini and 
his pupils (1320-40), representing the Passion, the Legends of SS. Elizabeth, 
Catherine, and Agnes, and the Last Judgment. 


A little farther is the Cathedral (San Gennaro; PI. II, 21), 
begun in the French Gothic style by Charles I in 1272 and 
finished by Robert the Wise in 1314. The facade, shattered 
by an earthquake, was rebuilt by Baboccio in 1407; only his 
portal remains, however, the rest being mainly froma design 
by Enrico Alvino (1877-1905). The remainder of the building 
was rebuilt after the earthquake of 1456 and restored in 1837. 


Interior. Nave. Over 100 antique columns are incorporated in the piers, 
which support an elaborate ceiling. On the walls above the arches are 46 saints, 
painted by Giordano and Solimena. Above the central doorway are (1. tor.) the 
tombs of Charles I of Anjou (d. 1285), Clementia of Hapsburg, and her husband Char- 
les Martel (d. 1296), King of Hungary and son of Charles II, all erected in 1599. 

S. Atste. The 8rd chapel is the CHapeL or St. JaNUARIUS, or Tesoro, 
built in 1608-37 in fulfilment of a vow made by the citizens during the plague 
of 1526-29. It is closed by an immense grille of gilded bronze by the baroque 
artist Fansago. The luminous interior, faced with marble, has seven altars 
with 42 columns of Spanish broccatello and 19 bronze saints (13 by Giul. Finelli). 
Four of the altars have paintings by Domenichino, who began also the frescoes 
of the lunettes and pendentives and the Apotheosis of the Saint in the dome 
(1629 and 1636-44), but was forced to abandon them on account of the jealous 
threats of the Neapolitan painters Ribera and Corenzio, leaving them to be 
finished by Lanfranco. The balustrade of the main altar is by Fansago, with 
small doors by Onofrio d’Alessio, and the sumptuous silver altar-front is by 
Solimena, In a tabernacle behind the altar are preserved the head of St. Jan- 
uarius (martyred at Pozzuoli, p. 302) in a silver-gilt bust (1305), and two phials 
of his congealed blood, which first liquefied in the hands of the sainted bishop 
Severus, when the saint’s body was translated hither from Pozzuoli. The mir- 
acle repeats itself thrice yearly — on the first Sat. in May at Santa Chiara, 
and in the cathedral on Sept. 19th and Dec. 16th. On the speed of the liquefaction 
the prosperity of the city is believed to depend. The ceremony, less picturesque 
than formerly, attracts an enormous crowd and travellers who wish to be present 
should secure in advance a place near the altar by applying to the sacristan. 
—In the Sacristy, behind the chapel, are paintings by Giordano and Stanzioni, 
and precious ecclesiastical ornaments. — The 5th S. chapel contains the tomb 
of Card. Carbone (d. 1405) under a Gothic canopy, perhaps by Baboccio, but 
more probably by a Florentine sculptor. Above the S. door is a painting of the 
Patrons of Naples by Vasari, and, beyond, a fine pulpit by Ann. Caccavello. 

_ Cuorr Cuapets. The outer chapel (18th cent.) on the right (Cappella 
Minutolo: open before 8 a.m.), paved with majolica, contains the tomb of Card. 
Minutolo, attributed to Baboccio (1402-05), other tombs by Tino di Camaino, 
a triptych by Taddeo di Bartolo, and repainted 14th cent. frescoes. The Cap- 
pella Tocco, adjoining, also Gothic, has frescoes by Fil, Tesauro (1812), repainted 
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in 1750. On the vault of the apse is an Adoration of the Angels, by Domeni- 
chino. Beneath the high altar is the *Crypr or St. JaNuartius or Cappella 
Carafa (apply to the sacristan), by Tom. Malvito (1497-1508), perhaps the 
masterpiece of Renaissance art in Naples. We enter through two fine bronze 
doors. Within the delicate ornamental carving should be noticed; likewise 
the statue of the founder, Card. Oliviero Carafa, near the altar which covers 
the remains of the patron saint. 

N. TRANSEPT AND AISLE. In the transept (r. to 1.): Tomb of Innocent IV 
(d. 1254), the opponent of Frederick II (‘‘stravit inimicum Christi, colubrum 
Fridericum”’), a Cosmatesque work (1315) partially reconstructed; tomb of 
Andrew of Hungary, murdered in 1345 by his wife Joanna I; monument of 
Innocent XII (d. 1700). — Over the N. door, David, by Vasari: beneath the 
adjacent arch is a fine baldacchino (c. 1350). — 4th chap., School of Perugino, 
Assumption. — 2nd chap., Marco Pino, Doubting of St. Thomas (1573); Giov. 
da Nola, Descent from the Cross (altar-frontal). — The green basalt font, formerly 
in the Baptistery (see below) is decorated with Bacchic masks and thyrsi. 

Between the 3rd and 4th chapels is the entrance to the basilica of *Santa 
Restituta, founded in the 4th cent. on the site of a temple of Apollo, rebuilt 
in the 14th cent., and poorly restored in the 17th. The 27 columns are perhaps 
relics of the old temple. The ceiling-painting, Arrival of St. Restituta at [schia, 
is by Luca Giordano. At the end of the right aisle is the BAaprisTERy, Square 
with a small dome, the earliest example (late 5th cent.) of this form of building 
in Italy; it preserves fragmentary 5th cent. mosaics. The high altar is supported 
by two antique griffins; in the apse, Silvestyo Buono, Virgin with SS. Michael 
and Restituta (on wood; 16th cent.). The 5th and 7th chapels on the left 
contain marble fragments from old ambones; in the 6th (Cappella del Principio) 
is an Italo-Byzantine *Mosaic by ‘ Lellus’ (restored in 1322). 


Leaving the cathedral by the S. door we pass the Column 
of St. Januarius by Fansago (1660). On the other side of 
the narrow and bustling Via dei Tribunali is the imposing 
doorway of the church of Monte della Misericordia, which 
contains good 17th cent. paintings. We return to the Via 
del Duomo and turn to the left. San Giorgio Maggiore (l.; 
Pl. II, 20) preserves remains of a 5th cent. apse. The *Palazzo 
Cuomo (r.), a severely elegant Florentine building, perhaps 
by Giul. da Sangallo (1464-88), was moved piecemeal to its 
present site when the road was widened in 1822. It houses 
the Musro Civico Firanctert (Pl. II, 20; adm. free Tues. 
and Sat. 9-3; closed June 15th-Sept. 15th; catalogue 41.). 

GrounpD Fioor. Roman remains; armour; Jac. della Pila, Tomb of Nic. 
d’Alagni; Sanmartino (attributed to), admirable head of Ferd. Galliano; Canova 
and Cali, Bust of Ferdinand IV; Fr. Ierace, Busts. — First FLoor. - Miscellan- 
eous collection of enamels, glass, majolica, etc. Paintings: 1466. Giulio Campi, 
Virgin; 1438. Bonifacio (?), Descent from the Cross; 1469. Jan van Eyck (?), 
Landscape; 1431. Fragonard, The Surprise; Bern. Luini, *1489. Madonna, 
1470. St. Praxedes; Ribera, 1440. St. Mary of Egypt, 1455. Head of St. John, 
no number, Sketch of the painter’s daughter; *1498. Dom. Morelli, Portrait of 
Gaetano Filangieri (1752-88), painted in 1885; Giordano, Two sketches; 1446. 
Van Dyck, Crucifixion. 

We reach the ‘Rettifilo’ at the Piazza Nicola Amore and 
follow it to the left. The third: street on the left brings us 
to Sant’ Agostino (Pl. II, 23) a large and imposing church with 
a fine 14th cent. chapter house opening off its cloister. — 


Hence to the Piazza del Municipio or the Station, see p. 264. 
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Ili. The Central Quarters 


From the Piazza del Municipio (Pl. II, 16) we take the 
Via Emanuele Filiberto di Savoia (the old Strada Medina) 
and soon reach (No. 49B; 1.) the Gothic doorway of the 
INcoronaTA, a church renamed and rebuilt by Joanna I (1352) 
in honour of her coronation. The dark and mysterious in- 
terior (rarely open) has kept its original Gothic form. Above 
the organ are remarkable frescoes of the Seven Sacraments 
and the Triumph of the Church, wrongly attributed to Giotto. 
Leaving a statue of the composer Mercadante (1795-1870) on 
the right, we take the Via San Giuseppe and then the second 
street on the right to reach the church of Santa Maria la 
Nuova (Pl. II, 16), rebuilt by Agnolo Franco in 1525 and 
since restored. The facade is a fine work of the Renaissance. 

The single nave has a richly painted ceiling; the cupola and its pendentives 
are frescoed by Corenzio. Against the piers which separate the chapels are small 
altars of attractive design. On the S. transept wall, at the entrance to the 
choir, is an Ecce Homo by Giov. da Nola, and in the transept is a wooden *Cru- 
cifixion, by the same artist. The 2nd chapel on the left (San Giacomo della 
Marca; under restoration) contains 16th cent. monuments. 

Going on to the E. by a winding street, we reach the Piazzetta Monticelli, 
in which (No, 24) are the remains of the Palazzo Penna, attributed to Baboccio 
(1406). Farther on is the church of San Giovanni dei Pappacoda, with a Gothic 
campanile and an ornate portal inspired by that of the cathedral. The adjoining 
church of San Giovanni Maggiore (Pl. II, 20) contains Corinthian columns and 


a pluteus from a temple whose site it occupies, and a Baptism of Christ by 
Giov. da Nola. 


The Via Armando Diaz goes on to the Largo Monte Oli- 
veto, with its baroque fountain. On the right the Post Office 
(Pl. II, 17) occupies the Patazzo Gravina, a beautiful Re- 
naissance palazzo in the purest Tuscan style, by Gabriele 
@ Agnolo and Movmano (1513-49), spoilt by the addition of 
a story in 1839. The Salita di Monte Oliveto (1.) leads up 
to the church of *Monte Oliveto or Sant’Anna dei Lombardi 
(Pl. II, 16, 17), begun in 1411, the most interesting in Naples 
for its wealth of Renaissance sculpture. 


Beneath the porch are monuments to Dom. Fontana (1607), the architect, 
and to Gius. Trivulzio (1757), and a beautiful wooden door by Fra Giov. da 
Verona (?). On either side of the entrance are marble *Altars, that on the 
tight by Giov. da Nola, the other by Girvol. Santacroce: above them is the huge 
baroque organ.—Soutu Sipr. 1st chap. Bened. da Maiano, *Annunciation 
and other sculptures (1489); tomb of Marino Curiale (1490); 3rd chap. Sculp- 
tures by Santacroce. Beyond the 5th chap. a passage leads to the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, with a terracotta *Pieta by Guido Mazzoni (1492; the eight 
figures are said to be portraits of the artist’s contemporaries), and a relief of the 
Entombment, attributed to Santacroce. A corridor on the right leads to the 
Old Sacristy (apply to the sacristan) or Chapel of the Congregation of St. Charles, 
which is frescoed by Vasari and contains fine intarsia stalls by Giov. da Verona, 
The Arse contains 16th cent. stalls and the tombs of Alphonso II (d. 1495) and 
Guerello Origlia, founder of the church, by Giov. da Nola. — NortH Sipe. 6th 
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chap. Late 15th cent. decoration, and repainted frescoes by a pupil of Piero 
della Francesca; 5th chap. Giov. da Nola, St. John the Baptist; 2nd chap. 
Painting by Santafede; 1st. chap. Crucifixion, sculptured by Giulio Mazzoni 
(c. 1550); Ascension (on wood), by Riccardo Quartararo (c. 1492); at the altar, 
*Nativity, a charming composition by Ant. Rossellino (c. 1475). The beautiful 
tomb of Mary of Aragon (d. 1470), daughter of Ferdinand I, was begun by Ros- 
sellino and finished by Bened. da Maiano: the fresco of the Annunciation is of 
the school of Piero della Francesca. —It was in the former Olivetan monastery 
here that Tasso in 1588 took refuge from the persecution of Alfonso d’Este, 

From the fountain we follow the Via Battisti to the Piazza 
Oberdan (formerly della Trinita Maggiore), in which stands 
the Guglia della Concezione (1747-50), a baroque column 
designed by Gius. Gennino, a curious monument typical of 
Neapolitan taste (comp. p. 272). On the left is the church 
of Gesu Nuovo (Pl. II, 17). The portal, with 16th cent. 
sculptures, was added to the embossed stone facade of what 
was once the palazzo of Roberto Sanseverino (by Novello 
da San Lucano, 1470). The huge ornate interior has fres- 
coes by Solimena over the central door and by Lanfranco 
in the dome. — A little farther, on the right, is the austere 
Gothic facade of *Santa Chiara, a 14th cent. church com- 
pletely transformed inside by Del Gaizo (1742-57) in the full 
magnificence of the baroque style. The grille of the facade 
is a good modern work by Bernich. 

The aisleless Interior, 269 ft. long, 93 ft. wide, and 150 ft. high, resembles 
a spacious well-lighted hall. On the balustrade of the organ are 11 charming 
marble reliefs on a black ground, by Giovanni and Puccio of Florence, representing 
the life of St. Catherine. The ceiling is painted by Seb. Conca, Gius. Bonito, 
and Fr. de Mura. —Soutu Sipe. The first three chapels contain 14th cent. 
tombs; in the 8rd, Madonna della Pieta, attributed to Giotto (1327). — Nortu 
Sipe. ist, 2nd, and 5th chapels, 14th cent. tombs; in the approach to the N. 
door, tomb of Antonia Gandino, who died on her wedding-day (1530), by Giov. 
da Nola, The pulpit, farther on, bears 14th cent. reliefs. — On the right of the 
Corr is the tomb of Mary of Valois (d. 1331), wife of Charles of Calabria (see 
below), by Tino di Camaino. Behind the high altar is the colossal *Tomb of 
Robert the Wise (d. 1343), 42 ft. high, the work of the Florentine brothers Gio- 
vannt and Puccio. This monument is borne by columns with figures of six 
Virtues; on the lower story is the royal sarcophagus, the front of which is 
decorated with a relief of the king enthroned and surrounded by his court, 
while above it is his recumbent effigy in the Franciscan habit behind a curtain 
which two angels are lifting; above, the king is seen enthroned in a niche, the 
sides of which show frescoes of the school of Giotto: higher still is the Virgin 
among saints; and the whole is covered by a large canopy whose columns are 
adorned with statues. The inscription “ Cernite Robertum regem virtute re- 
fertum ” is attributed to Petrarch. At the sides are the Gothic tombs of Charles 
the Illustrious of Calabria (d. 1328), son of Robert, by Tino di Camaino, and of 
Mary of Durazzo, daughter of Charles. On the left of the altar are the tombs 
of Agnes and Clementia, her daughters, attributed to Baboccio: the tomb of 
two royal children; and the monument of Paolina Ranieri (1878), the devoted 
attendant of Leopardi’s declining years, with a good statue by Solari. 


Returning to the main street we turn to the tight, past 
the sturdy Campanile of Santa Chiara, not. finished until 
1647,and reach the Piazza San Domenico Maggiore, with the 
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baroque Guglia di San Domenico (1737), resembling the 
obelisk in the Piazza Oberdan (p. 271). Around the piazza 
are several 16th cent. mansions. On the left is the apse 
of San Domenico Maggiore (Pl. II, 20), a Gothic church 
erected by Charles II (1289), but greatly altered. 


We enter by a staircase which traverses a chapel under the apse and leads 
into the S, transept. The Interior, with aisles and transepts, is 250 ft. long. 
S. AtsLE. On the right of the principal entrance (usually closed) is the Cappella 
Saluzzo, with four Renaissance arches whose pilasters are decorated with orna- 
mental reliefs. The monument of Galeotto Carafa, with four prophets, is by Bra- 
mantino (1511). The 7th chap. (Cappella del Crocifisso) contains a little painting 
(covered) of the Crucifix which spoke to St. Thomas Aquinas when he was 
living in the adjoining monastery. At the sides are paintings in the Flemish 
style, and on the left is a good 15th cent. tomb. From the 8th chap. we enter 
the Sacristy; on the ceiling is a brilliant fresco by Solimena: above the presses 
are the coffins of ten princes of Aragon and 35 other illustrious personages, in- 
cluding the Marquis of Pescara (d. 1525) and his wife Vittoria Colonna. S. 
TrANsEPT. Tomb of Galeazzo Pandono (1514), a fine work attributed to Giov. 
da Nola. In the first chapel opening off the entrance-passage (see above) is a 
painting on wood, attributed to Agnolo Franco: in the passage are 16th cent. 
tombs. — Cuoir. The altar and the recessed seats at either side are adorned with 
marble mosaic by Fansago (1652); the paschal candlestick, on the left, is supported 
by 14th cent. figures. —N. Transept. 2nd chap., Spinelli monument by 
Santacroce; 3rd chap., St. Dominic, a 15th cent. Neapolitan painting. — N. AISLE. 
8th chap. The altar bears a lovely group by Giov. da Nola: on the right is the 
tomb of G. B. Marini (d. 1625), the poet; 7th chap. St. Catherine, by Leon. da 
Pistoia: two tombs of the Tomacelli family; 4th chap. St. John the Baptist, 
by Giov. da Nola: two tombs of the Rota family (16th cent.) by Dom. d@’Auria: 
ist chap. Giordano, Crowning of St. Joseph; Dutch School, Adoration of the Magi; 
And. da Salerno (?), Madonna. 

In the Vico San Severo, E. of this church, No. 19 is the CAPPELLA SAN SE- 
VERO (Santa Maria della Pieta; 1530), the tomb-chapel of the princes of Sangro 
di San Severo. It is remarkable for its interior decoration of the 18th cent., 
a profusion of frescoes, marbles, and statuary. Most notable among the alle- 
gorical figures are those of Modesty or Sincerity (completely veiled), by At. 
Corradini, and Disillusion (a man struggling in the net of Vice), by Fr. Quei- 
rolo, a marvel of technical ability. The Dead Christ, by Gius. Sanmartino, is a 


work of skilful realism. 

On the right of the Via Nilo, just beyond the piazza, is 
the little church of Sant’ Angelo a Nilo, with a fine Renaissance 
doorway; within is the *Tomb of Card. Brancaccio (d. 1427), 
by Donatello and his pupils. Keeping straight on, we pass 
(1.) an antique statue of the Nile at the beginning of the 
Via San Biagio dei Librai, so called from its numerous small 
bookshops. No, 121 (r.) is the Palazzo Sant’ Angelo, a notable 
example of the Tuscan Renaissance style. The Vico San 
Severino (r.) leads to the church of Santi Severino e Sosio 
(Pl. II, 20), enlarged in 1494-1537 and decorated in the 
17th century. 


The interior has ceiling-paintings by Corenzio, who is buried near the ent- 
rance to the sacristy. In the 4th chapel on the right is a good 15th cent. poly- 
ptych by a Neapolitan of the Catalan school. On the same side is the sacristy 
vestibule, in which are the *Tombs of And. Bonifacio and G. B. Cicaro, both by 
Giov. da Nola, with inscriptions composed by Sannazaro. The sacristy contains 
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good woodwork. The Cappella Sanseverino (r. of the choir) contains the tombs 
of three Sanseverino brothers, by Giov. da Nola, all of whom were poisoned on 
the same day (1516) by their uncle. The *Choir-stalls (1560-75) are by Bart. 
Chiarini and Benv. Torelli. The 2nd chapel on the left has a fine polyptych 
by And. da Salerno. 

At No. 44 in the Vico,is the entrance to the four cloisters. The third (apply 
to the porter), or Chiostro del Platano, is named after a plane-tree said to have 
been planted by St. Benedict. The twenty *Frescoes of the Life of St. Benedict 
are probably rightly attributed to Ant. Solario lo, Zingaro and his pupils (c. 1495 
or 1505). The first three, and parts of Nos. 9, 15, and 18 are probably by the 
master. From the fourth cloister we enter the Convent, which houses the State 
Archives (including 50,000 parchment MSS.). Two of the rooms contain large 
frescoes by Corenzio. 


At the end of the Via San Biagio we turn to the left up 
the Via del Duomo, and thence (1.) into the Via dei Tribunali. 
On the right is the church of San Filippo Neri or Gerolomint 
(Pl. II, 21), built in 1592-1619 by Dionigio di Bartolomeo, 
with a hideous facade by Fuga. 


The interior is well and richly decorated and has twelve monolithic granite 
columns and a fine ceiling. Over the principal entrance is a famous fresco by 
Giordano, Christ: driving the moneylenders from the Temple. Near the. last 
column on the left is the tomb of G. B. Vico (1670-1744), the founder of historical 
philosophy. The apse contains a Madonna and saints, by Giov. Bernardino, 
and paintings by Corenzio. On the left, in the chapel of St. Philip Neri, are a 
painting of the saint by Sassoferrato and frescoes by Solimena. Hence we enter 
the sacristy, which contains a number of tolerable paintings (catalogue free). 


Farther on in the same street is San Paolo Maggiore 
(Pl. II, 21), rebuilt by Fr. Grimaldi (1690) on the site of a 
temple of the Dioscuri, whose hexastyle portico remained 
until the earthquake of 1688 overthrew all the columns but 
two. The spacious interior is decorated with marble mosaic 
and 18th cent. frescoes. In the 3rd N. chapel is a 15th’ cent. 
painting of the Virgin with SS. Peter and Paul. — Almost 
opposite is *San Lorenzo (Pl. If, 21), an imposing Gothic 
church of the time of Charles I, at present under restoration. 


The nave was altered in the 17th cent., but the transepts and apse were 
untouched. S. Stpr. Tomb of Aldomoresco, by Baboccio (1412); the 4th chap. 
has a good Renaissance altar; 7th chap. Robert the Wise crowned by his brother 
St. Louis of Toulouse, by Simone Martini (signed). S. TRANSEPT. St. Francis, 
attributed to a pupil of the Catalan Jacomart Bago. AMBULATORY. ist chap. 
Tomb of the Borelli family. Cuore. Tombs of Catherine of Austria, first wife 
of Charles the Illustrious (p. 271), and of Mary of Durazzo, daughter of Charles II]. 
The St. Anthony, in the N. transept, is probably by the same hand as the St. 
Francis opposite (see above). ; : 

The Vicolo Cinquesanti, skirting San Paolo, leads to the Via dell’ Anticaglia, 
where may be seen (I.) two arches of the Amphitheatre in which Nero sang 
his own compositions. 


- The Via dei Tribunali next passes (e2)=the Piazzetta Pie- 
{rasanta, in which is the graceful tomb, in the Tuscan Re- 
naissance style, of Giovanni Pontano (1426-1503), the poet 
and humanist. Farther on (I.) 44s the 14th cent. church of 
San Pietro a Maiella (Pl. 11, 17), whose cloister houses the 


18 
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College of Music, the oldest in existence, founded by Aless. 
Scarlatti in 1637. The Porta Alba leads straight on to the 
Piazza Dante (see below); we, however, turn to the right into 
a piazza with a statue of Vinc. Bellini (1801-35), a pupil 
of the College of Music. Hence the Via Santa Maria di 
Costantindpoli leads N. between (l.) the imposing front of 
San Giovanni Battista and (r.) the large porch of Santa Maria 
della Sapienza. At the corner of the Piazza del Museo is the 
church of Santa Maria di Costantinépoli (Pl. II, 18), which 
has a noteworthy ceiling. 


IV. The Via Roma and the Quarters to the North and West 


The Via Roma (PI. IIT, 16-II, 17), which the Neapolitans 
still call Via Toledo, after its founder Don Pedro de Toledo 
(p. 262), forms, with its continuation, the Via Enrico Pes- 
sina (formerly Salita del Museo), an almost straight thorough- 
fare nearly 1} m. long, rising gradually from S. to N. 

It is the High Street of Naples, and, like all the important streets of the city, 
it is all day filled by a noisy and lively throng, especially in the afternoon. Of 
the numberless smaller streets and alleys that diverge from it, those on the 
right descend through the busiest quarter of the town towards the harbour; 
those on the left ascend steeply, sometimes even in steps, towards the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele and Sant’Elmo. The district immediately beneath the hill 
of San Martino is a chessboard of populous streets with lofty tenements. 


Going N. we pass the back of the Municipio (p. 264) 
and arrive at the Larco DELLA CARITA (Pl. II, 16, 17), which 
is embellished with a monument to Carlo Poerio (1803-67), 
a hero of the Risorgimento. At an important cross-roads 
is the austere Palazzo Maddaloni (r.); a little beyond which 
the Via Roma proper ends in the Piazza Dante (Pl. :IL,-17; 
monument to the poet)... Hence the Via E. Pessina continues 
the line to the N. as far as the Museo Nazionale (p.1:277). 


The main thoroughfare goes on (tramway No. 18 from the Piazza Vittoria 
to Capodimonte) under the name Via Santa Teresa degli Scalzi, at No. 94 in 
which Leopardi died in 1837. Then the Via Nuova di Capodimonte (Pl. I, 
18-17), passing an open circus with an inscription in honour of Humbert I, crosses 
the Ponte della Sanita (lift, see p. 261). A sloping road on the left, farther on, 
descends via the Ospizio di San Gennaro dei Poveri to the plain 8th cent. basilica 
of San Gennaro (Pl. I, 14), Behind the church is the entrance to the Catacombs 
of St. Januarius (adm. 3 1.), excavated in the tufa. The oldest of the chambers 
date from the ist cent.; they contain remains of mosaics and frescoes and a 
bishop’s throne. i 
%. The Via Nuova ends at the Tondo di Capodimonte, whence the tramway 
line ascends in a long curve. Pedestrians mount the tree-lined flight of steps 
and turn to the right for the palace. The Palazzo di Capodimonte (Pl. I, 16; 
adm. free to the park on Sun, afternoon; for the palace a free permit, obtainable 
at the Pal, Reale, p. 277, is required), a plain Doric building begun by Giov, Me- 
drano. in 1738 and completed in 1839, is magnificently situated in a fine park, 
enjoying a wide view of Campania and of Naples itself. It contains a number 
of paintings mainly of the 19th cent. Neapolitan and Roman schools: Vie. 
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Camuccini, Death of Virginia, Death of Cesar; Dom. Morelli, Two neophytes 
on the way to martyrdom; Jacovacci, Michael Angelo at the deathbed of Vittoria 
Colonna; Netti, Pompeian gladiators; Angelica Kauffmann, Family of Fer- 
dinand IV; etc. There is also a valuable collection of Capodimonte porcelain, 
from the royal factory established in 1736 and abolished in 1807, including the 
“Stanza di Porcellana,’ a pretty little room in the Chinese style. — The Bosco, 
in the N. part of the park, is laid out in the French style, with shady walks and 
numerous view-points. 

Opposite the main entrance to the park (Porta Grande) is. the chief reservoir 
of the Acqua di Serino (comp. p. 263), consisting of five rock-hewn basins, with 
a capacity of 23 million cubic ft. Permission to view may be obtained from 
the Compagnia dell’Acqua di Serino, 98 Via Santa Maria di Costantindpoli. 


The Via Salvator Rosa (Pl. II, 18-15; tramway No. 7 
from the Piazza Dante to the Vomero; No. 6 from the Station 
to Torretta) ascends to the left, ending at the Piazza Salva- 


tor Rosa. 

Hence the *Corso Vittorio Emanuele (tramway No. 6), diverging to the left, 
pursues a winding course round the slopes of Sant’Elmo, ending near the Villa 
Nazionale — a delightful drive which may be proionged by the Via Tasso (Pl. III, 
7-1) to Posillipo (p. 296). 

The road to the right from the piazza (tramway No. 7) 
ascends, under various names, to Antignano (Pl. If, 8) and 
then traverses the Quarter of Vémero. Tramways with red 
numerals stop at the Piazza Vanvitelli; the others go on, 
passing the upper station of the Montesanto Funicular Rail- 
way, to the Via Tito Angelini, whence it is 3 min. walk 

_to the Carthusian monastery of *San Martino (Pl. II, 13), 
founded in the 14th cent., but transformed by Fansago in 
the 17th century. Its architecture and the works of art 
which it contains give an admirably complete idea of the 
Neapolitan baroque. The convent now contains the Museo 
Nazionale di San Martino. (adm. 10-4, 31.; Sun. 9-2, free). 

We enter an oblong court, on the left of which is the portal of the church. 
Visitors, however, proceed to the farther end and cross the Chiostrino to the left, 
entering the *Chureh by the Choir of the Frats Conversi. The aisleless interior 
is rich in marble decoration. The Ascension, on the ceiling, and the Apostles, 
between the windows, are by Lanfranco: over the principal door, Descent from 
the Cross, by Stanziont, at the sides, Moses and Elijah, by Ribera. The choir is 
decorated with frescoes by the Cavaliere d’Arpino: at the back are the Crucifixion, 
by Lanfranco, and the Nativity by Guido Reni: on the left, Communion of the 
Apostles, by Ribera, and Washing of the disciples’ feet, by Caracciolo: on the 
right, Last Supper, by Stanzioni, and Institution of the Eucharist, by pupils 
of Paolo Veronese. The Sacristy, with fine intarsia mainly by Bonaventura 
Presti, contains paintings by Stanzioni, Saraceni, and the Cavaliere d’ Arpino: 
over the entrance, St. Peter’s Denial, by Caravaggio. In the former TREASURY, 
*Descent from the Cross, Ribera’s masterpiece. .The vault-fresco of Judith 
is said to have been completed by Giordano in 48 hours. ; 

The Museum, of considerable interest, deals with the history and life of Na- 
ples. On the right of the long corridor opening off the entrance-court is a Pre- 
sepio, or representation of the Nativity, with modern Neapolitan costumes 
and surroundings, an elaborate example of a composition long popular in 

Naples, At the end of the corridor is the Great Cloister, the masterpiece of 

Fansago; . On the right is the.entrance to the museum, which contains a good 

collection of Capodimonte ware (see above); souvenirs of the Bourbons and the 
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Risorgimento; portraits, plans, and panoramas; costumes; etc, Hence we enter 
the *Belvedere, a little room with two balconies, commanding a magnificent 
view of the whole bay of Naples and the Campanian plain backed by the Apen- 
nines (best in the afternoon). 


On the summit of the hill is the Castel Sant?Eimo (ie ipeniele 
10-13), built in 1329 and altered to its present form in the 
16th cent. by Pier Luigi Scribd, of Valencia. It commands 
an even more extensive *View than the belvedere (see above). 
— Returning to the Piazza Vanvitelli (Pl. II, 7) we turn 
to the left to reach the upper station of the Chidia funicular 
railway. From the lower station, in the Parco Margherita 
(Pl. III, 10), we follow the tramway (No. 20) down the Via 
Vittoria Colonna and the Via dei Mille until we reach the 
Piazza DEI Martiri (Pl. III, 13), in the centre of the foreign 
quarter, named from a column to the martyrs of Italian 
independence, which bears a Victory by Caggiano. Hence 
the Via Calabritto leads to the Riviera di Chiaia, between 
which and the shore lies the Via Caracciolo, skirting the 
*Villa Nazionale (Pl. III, 8-14), a favourite public garden 
laid out in 1780 and several times extended. 


In the centre is the Zoological Station, founded in 1872, for research into the 
habits of marine fauna and flora. Its chief attraction is the famous * Aquarium 
(Pl. Ill, 11; adm. daily 8-5, 51; good illustrated catalogue, 41.), remarkable 
for the perfection of the arrangements by which water is conveyed direct from 
the sea, thus-enabling the most delicate marine organisms to be preserved alive. 
The collection includes more than 200 animal and vegetable species from the 
waters of the bay. Opposite the aquarium is a permanent exhibition (adm. 1 1.) 
of prepared marine animals, specimens of which are extensively exported for 
educational purposes. — The gardens of the Villa Nazionale are adorned with 
Monuments to distinguished Neapolitans and others; two little temples com- 
memorate Virgil and Tasso. The antique fountain with the large porphyry 
basin comes from Pestum; the charming Santa Lucia fountain is by Naccherini 
and Tom. Montani (1602). 

The Via Caracciolo, leading W., traverses a new quarter and ends at the 
Tondo di Mergellina (tramway No, 3 from the station) above which rises the 
church of Santa Maria del Parto or del Sannazaro (Pl. IIL, 6), containing (ist 
chapel on the right) the well-known ‘ Diavolo di Mergellina’ (St. Michael over- 
throwing Satan), by Leon. da Pistdia (1542). At the back of the apse, which 
is well decorated with paintings and stucco, is the tomb of lac. Sannazaro 
(p. 263), the founder of the church, by Fra Giov. da Montérsoli (1537). —A 
little inland is Santa Maria di Predigrotta (Pl. III, 5), a church containing a 
15th cent. Neapolitan painting on wood, and, in the large chapel near the choir, 
tombs of the Filangieri family. This is the scene of the feast of Piedigrotta 
(comp. p. 264). — A little W. is the entrance to the Grotta Nuova (Pl. III, 2), a 
tunnel 845 yds. long (1885), traversed by the tramways to Fuorigrotta, Bagnoli, 
Pozzuoli, etc. For the lift in the centre, see p. 261. About 100 yds. to the left 
is the mouth of the Grotta Vecchia (790 yds. long; closed), a remarkable feat 
of engineering of the Augustan age. Above the road is a Roman columbarium 
traditionally known as the Tomb of Virgil, now being embellished by the Italian 
Government. The real tomb of Virgil, who had a villa at Naples, lay nearer the 
Sea, on the old coast road to Puteoli, and has been engulfed by the waves. 


: From the Piazza Vittoria, at the E. end of the Villa Na- 
zionale Hla ee IIT, 14), where there is a monument to the un- 
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fortunate Nicotera (comp. p. 358), the Via Partenope, with 
its line of hdtels de luxe, follows the shore. On the right 
is the ancient island of Megarvis, once the site of the villa of 
Lucullus. Since 1154 it has been occupied by the Castel 
del? Ovo (PI. III, 17-18), whose chapel was adorned with 
Giotto’s frescoes, long since vanished. It was the prison of 
the luckless Conradin (comp. p. 266) and of Beatrice, daughter 
of Manfred, the last of the Swabians.— At the E. end of 
tho Via Partenope is the quarter of Santa Lucta, once 
highly characteristic but now much changed. It is traversed 
by the Via Santa Lucia, behind which rises the quarter of 
Pizzofalcone. The former Chiaia, once famous as the market 
for shellfish, is represented by the new Via Nazario Sauro, 
which is continued N. by the Via Cesario Console to the 
PIAZZA DEL PLEBISCITO, a wide hemicycle with a Doric colon- 
nade. Here rises the church of San Francesco di Pdola (Pl. 
III, 16), founded by Ferdinand IV and copied by Pietro 
Bianchi (1817-32) from the Roman Pantheon. The solemn 
interior (open Sun. morning) contains frigid equestrian sta- 
tues of Charles III of Bourbon and Ferdinand IV, by Ca- 
nova and Cali.—The N. and S. ends of the piazza are 
occupied respectively by the Prefecture and the Palazzo Sa- 
lerno (residence of the military commandant). OnetheiE. is 
the majestic facade (550 ft. wide) of the Palazzo Reale, built 
by Dom. Fontana in 1600-2 and restored in 1841 (adm. 
31., children under 12, 14$1.;. Sun. free). The palace has 
recently been presented to the state and will house num- 
erous libraries and collections hitherto distributed in various 
buildings. 

The statues in the ground-floor niches represent the eight dynasties of 
Naples: Roger the Norman, Frederick II the Swabian, Charles I of Anjou, 
Alphonso of Aragon, Charles V of Austria, Charles III of Bourbon, Joachim Murat, 
and Victor Emmanuel II of Savoy. Within we may notice the Grand Staircase, 
the Chapel, with an Assumption by Morelli, and various fine halls ornamented 
with tapestries and porcelain. — Among the libraries recently transferred hither 
most important is the Biblioteca Nazionale (director, Sig. Emilio Martini), for- 
merly on the first floor of the Museo Nazionale. Founded in 1734, it includes 
420,000 vols., 225,000 pamphlets, 8000 MSS., and 4000 incunabula, The Lue- 


chesi-Palli Library consists of 41,000 vols. of music and dramatic literature, 
and the celebrated Herculaneum papyri, discovered in 1752-54. 


V. Museo Nazionale 
Tramways No. 18 from the Via Nazionale (Piazza Vittoria), No. 7 from 
the Vémero, No. 9 from Arenella, and No, 14 from Ponti Rossi pass the museum, 
The **Museo Nazionale (Pl. II, 18), one of the largest and 
most interesting museums of antiquities in the world, uni- 
versally famous for its magnificent series of exhibits of every 
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kind from Pompeii and Herculaneum, is likewise of prime 
importance for the study of Greek sculpture. The palazzo 
which houses it, built as barracks in 1586 but occupied by 
the university after 1599, was remodelled in 1790 to receive 
the antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneum, the Farnese 
collections (inherited by King Charles of Bourbon from his 
mother, Elisabeth Farnese), and the picture gallery. 


Apmission, The museum (adm. 51. Sun. free) is open on week-days 
from 10 to 4 (Nov.-Apr.) or 10 to 3 (May-Oct.); on Sundays throughout the 
year from 10 to 2.— Srupents of art or archeology may obtain permission 
to photograph, copy, and take measurements in the museum and at Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, Pestum, etc., on application at the Direzione (2nd floor; entrance 
on the right of the main entrance), —Cararocurs, A good Illustrated Guide 
(1911) and a Catalogue of the Picture Gallery (1911) are sold at the entrance, 
where also photographs and picture postcards may be purchased. 

ARRANGEMENT. GROUND Foor: Right Wing, Marbles of all periods (see 
below) and Egyptian collection (p. 282); Left Wing, Large bronzes (p. 283), 
portraits (p. 286), and inscriptions (p. 286).— EnTRESOL: Right Wing, Mural 
paintings (p. 286); Left Wing, Mosaics and frescoes (p. 289) — First Froor: 
Right Wing, Small bronzes (p. 291); Left Wing, Picture Gallery (p. 298). — 
SECOND FLoor: Majolica, glass, and gold and silver (p. 292); vases (p. 292). 

The letters in brackets indicate the origin of the various exhibits: (B) Museo 
Borgia; (C) Capua; (F) Farnese collection; (H) Herculaneum; (N) Naples; 
(P) Pompeii; (R) Rome; (S) Sorrento; (U) Unknown, 


GrounD FLoor (Plan on p. 287). 


The central hall and the right wing are mainly occupied 
by marble Seulptures from the Farnese collection, the Bor- 
gia collection from Velletri, and the cities of Campania. 
— Straight in front of the main entrance is the GRANDE 
SALONE of three aisles. In the centre aisle: 6780. Pedestal 
from Pozzuoli which supported a statue of Tiberius, a smaller 
reproduction of a monument erected at Rome by. 14 cities 
of Asia (personified on the pedestal) which were rebuilt by 
Tiberius after an earthquake; 6232. Statue of the priestess 
Eumachia, erected by the fullers of Pompeii (comp. p. 325); 
6233. M. Holconius Rufus in military garb (P); 2610. Pe- 
destal dedicated to the Pax Flavia, with the names of the 
citizens who erected it inscribed in eight centurie (F),; — 
Side aisles: 5960. So-called Urania (F; Apollo Citharcedus ?); 
6787-91. Framework from the Building of Eumachia (P); 
*6211. M. Nonius Balbus, a fine equestrian statue; 6167. 
Another portrait of Balbus with (6168, 6244, 6248, 6242, 6104, 
6249) his wife and children (H); 6705. Marble sarcophagus 
from Pozzuoli, with Prometheus moulding man out of clay 
in the presence of the gods (3rd cent. a.D.); 5993. © Colossus 
of Alexander Severus (F). 

The gallery on the tight nearest the entrance is the GAL- 
LERIA DEI TIRANNICIDI, containing Archaic Sculptures. 6556. 
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Sepulchral stele, an original (early 5th cent.), probably from 
one of the #gean islands (B), closely resembling the stele of 
Alxenor at Athens; 6007. Athene Promachos, a Roman copy 
(H); *6009-6010. Harmodius and Aristogeiton, from Tivoli. 

This group of the two friends who slew the tyrant Hipparchus at Athens 
is a copy of one erected by Critius and Nesiotes at Athens in 477 3.c., itself a 
copy of an older work by Antenor. The head of Aristogeiton, though antique, 
is from another statue. 

6416. ‘ Farnese Gladiator’ (F), an ancient copy of the fa- 
mous ‘ vulneratus deficiens’ of Cresilas. The wounded man 
portrayed appears to have been the captain Diitrephes (d. 450); 
6006. Orestes and Electra (Pozzuoli), a copy, from the school 
of Pasiteles at Rome, of two Greek statues of different per- 
iods; 109621. Archaistic head of a man (P); 6408. Warrior 
(F), inspired by the figure of Harmodius; 6008. Artemis run- 
ning (P), a graceful figure with traces of polychrome painting, 
remarkable for the joyous expression of the features (a work 
of the late 6th cent. or an archaistic figure of later date). 

The rooms on the right contain Sculptures of the Golden 
Age of Greek Art (5th cent. B.c.). SALA DELLA VITTORIA: 
*6322. Herm of Athene (H), with a mild and youthful cast 
of features, attributed to Cephisodotus, father of Praxiteles, 
to Phidids, or to an unknown artist of 450-425; no number. 
Nike (N), a headless and armless torso, a Roman copy of an 
Ionian original; 5997, 5998. Aphrodite, two copies of an 
original by Alcamenes (c. 430). — On the left is the SALA DI 
Locri, containing architectural fragments, statuettes, and 
vases from an Ionic temple at Locri (p. 408). 

Two symmetrical marble groups represent the Dioscuri mounting their 
horses, which are supported by tritons personifying the sea. They commemorate 
the victory won by the Locrians against the men of Croton with the aid of 
Castor and Pollux, who crossed the sea on horseback to aid them. One of the 
bronze spikes inserted in the hollows of the sculpture to prevent birds from 
nesting there has been preserved. 

SALA D’ATENA. At the entrance, 6727. Orpheus, Eury- 
dice, and Hermes (U), a bas-relief, the best of the three 
known copies of a work by Phidias. 

The names of the personages are inscribed, that of Orpheus from right to 
lef. to match the movement of his figure which turns to gaze upon Eurydice, 
in disobedience to the command of Zeus. Hermes, in punishment, draws Eu- 
tydice back to Hades. : : B 

6303-6304. Heads of Athene, supposedly from Phidian types, 
6395. Female figure (H), perhaps copied from the Aphrodite 
Urania of Phidias; *6024. Athene, a copy of Imperial date, 
executed with considerable dignity, of a bronze statue of 
the school of Phidias, probably the Athene Hygieia, by the 
Athenian Pyrrhus, erected by Pericles on the Acropolis after 
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the plague of 430 B.c.; 6393. Head of Apollo (F), good copy 
of a bronze original by Myron or Phidias; 6261. Apollo 
seated on the tripod, his legs swathed in a himation (H), a 
poor copy of a 5th cent. original; 6369. Female herm, pro- 
bably of Aphrodite (H), a good Roman copy of a work of 
Phidias (?); 131209. Colossal figure of one of the Dioscuri 
(Baie), of Imperial date. — We return to the Sala della Vit- 
toria (p. 279) and cross it to enter the SALA DEL. DorIFoRo. 
*6005. ‘ Farnese Hera,’ a head of great beauty, of the austere 
type, now generally believed to be an Artemis from a 5th 
cent. bronze original; 6725. Votive relief of a choir of Graces 
and Nymphs (H), escorting a figure symbolical of the town 
of Thelonnesus; *6011. Doryphorus (P), the most complete 
copy of the famous Spear-bearer of Polycleitus (c. 440 B.c.), 
which was considered the ‘ canon’ or perfect model of manly 
proportions (p. 177);. 6412. Head of the Doryphorus (H), 
a good copy; 6164. Herm of the Doryphorus or of a Heracles 
by Polycleitus (H). 

Returning to the Galleria dei Tirannicidi we follow it to 
the right. At the end is the SALa DEL PALESTRITA, named 
after No. 119917. ‘ Palestrita,’ a nude statue of a youthful pu- 
gilist (S), a copy by Coblanus or Aphrodisicus from an orti- 
ginal of the school of Polycleitus. 6411. Wounded warrior 
(F), copy of a 4th cent. statue (with an antique head of Apollo 
from another statue). — GALLERIA DI FLorA. 6360. . Ascu- 
lapius (F), one of the best copies of the statue made by Al- 
camenes for the town of Mantinea and possibly the cult image 
from the Temple of ‘Esculapius on the island in the Tiber 
(p-. 52); 6301. Aphrodite as goddess of the sea (F), 6358. 
Paris (C), both after 4th cent. originals; 6409. ‘ Farnese 
Flora’ (F), a colossal but graceful Roman work (2nd or 3rd 
cent. A.D.) from the Baths of Caracalla (p. 148), probably re- 
presenting Aphrodite (the nosegay is an addition of the 
restorer); 5999. Neoptolemus and Astyanax, or Hector res- 
cuing the corpse of Troilus (Ff), likewise from the Baths of 
Caracalla. 

On the right of the Gallery of Flora is the Sara DEL Toro 
FARNESE, a long hall of six bays, containing Seulpture of the 
Later Golden Age (4th cent. B.c.) and Hellenistic Sculpture 
(8rd=2nd cent.), Bay I, the central division. 6253. Statue 
restored as Apollo (F), perhaps a copy of the Pothos of Scopas; 
*6306; 6863. Herm of Dionysus and its base (F), a good 
copy of the so-called Sardanapalus of the Vatican (p. 190); 
6353.~ Eros, a!copy of a Praxitelean statue, like the Eros of 
Centocelle (p.-170);° 6713. Dionysus visiting Icarus (B), a 
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relief of a ‘ theoxenia,’ or initiation of a young devotee. In 
the entrance to the bay on the right, *6260. Colossal mask of 
Zeus (F), more vigorous than the Jupiter of Otricoli (p. 168), 
and probably a copy of the Zeus Polieus of Leochares 
(4th cent.). — Bay II (on the right). 6027. Hera (F), good 
Roman copy of a work by Alcamenes; *6035. Aphrodite, 
an unusually beautiful torso attributed to Praxiteles or to 
the Corinthian Euphranor; no number, *Torso of a seated 
figure (U), a very fine replica of the Ludovisi Ares (p. 98), 
from a 4th cent: original. In the entrance to the next bay, 
*6001. ‘ Farnese Heracles,’ from the Baths of Caracalla, with 
exaggerated muscles, a copy by Glycon of a work of Lysippus. 
— Bay III. No number, *Aphrodite of Sinuessa (Mondra- 
gone), without head or arms, probably a 4th cent. Greek 
original; 6670. Roman puteal with seven deities: 6673. 
Marble krater from Gaeta, adorned with a delicate relief by 
the Athenian Salpion, depicting the young Dionysos entrusted 
-by Hermes to the Nymphs; 124325. Roman sarcophagus 
(2nd cent. a.p.) from Atella, with a relief of the Detection 
of Achilles at Scyros; 6726. Bacchic procession, a relief of 
the greatest delicacy (H). 

Beyond this bay are two small rooms, the SALA DEGLI 
Ex-VoTo pi ATTALO and the SaLa pi VENERE CALIIPIGE. 

In 239 8.c. Attalus, king of Pergamum, in thanksgiving for his victory 
over the Gauls of Asia Minor, commissioned four bronze groups symbolising the 
victory of civilisation over barbarism — the Gods vanquishing the Giants, the 
Athenians conquering the Amazons and the Persians, and his own campaign 
against the Gauls. Among the marble copies of these groups two series may 
be recognised, one either from the originals at Pergamum or from the replicas 
sent to Delphi, the other, of smaller dimensions, from the replica made for the 
Acropolis at Athens. 

The four statues here (F) belong to the second series and 
appear to be the work of Pergamenian sculptors; they are from 
different groups: 6013. Dead Giant; *6012. Dead Amazon; 
6014. Dead Persian; 6015. Wounded Gaul. — The second 
room contains: 6283. Venus Anadyomene (H) of the usual 
type of the goddess rising from the sea, and *6020. Venus 
Callipyge (F). 

~. This is a good Roman copy of a Hellenistic statue, probably intended for 
a fountain-ornament. The goddess (more probably a hetewra) is taking off her 
chiton and looking over her shoulder towards a reflecting pool. 

Returning through the Sala del Toro Farnese, we reach 

Bay IV, beyond the central bay. 6017. Venus of Capua. 
»_ This statue, found in the amphitheatre at Capua, is a reproduction, probably 
of the time of Hadrian, of the original which inspired the Venus de Milo (per- 
haps the statue venerated on the Acropolis at Corinth). The _goddess stands 
with her left foot on the helmet of Mars and gazes at her reflection in his shield, 
which was originally in her left hand. 
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6016. Adonis (C), a Roman copy of a work by Praxiteles. 
— *6019. Psyche (C), more probably Aphrodite admiring her 
reflection, a copy (Ist cent. A.D.) of an original of the school 
of Praxiteles or Scopas. 6682. Meeting of Helen and Paris 
(R), a bas-relief from a 4th cent. Attic original; beside Helen 
is Aphrodite, beside Paris is Eros, and behind is Peitho, 
goddess of persuasion. In the entrance to the next bay, 
6274. Herm of Zeus Ammon (H), from a 5th cent. original. 
— Bay V. 6022. Satyr and infant Dionysus, a copy of a 
Hellenistic bronze; 6329. Pan teaching Olympus to play 
the pipes, after Heliodorus. — Bay VI. 6307. Dionysus and 
Eros, from a Praxitelean original. — *6002. Farnese Bull (F) 
from the Baths of Caracalla (p. 148). 


This, the largest known work of antique sculpture, is a free copy of the 
2nd or 8rd cent. A.p. of a work by Apollonius and Tauriscus, purchased in Greece 
by Asinius Pollio. It represents the vengeance of Zethus and Amphion on 
Dirce, second wife of Lycus, king of Thebes, for her evil treatment of their 
mother, Antiope. In this remarkably dramatic group the brothers are binding 
Dirce to the horns of a wild bull, while Antiope sits by; the other figures are 
those of a dog and of a young man personifying Mount Citheron, the scene of 
action. 

The Egyptian Collection occupies the vestibule prolonging the Gallery of 
Flora and part of the basement. VrsTrBuLE. 980. Male bust, of excellent 
workmanship; 1068. Basalt statue of a crouching priest; 1070. Fragment of 
a sarcophagus, of Saitic art, like the fine basalt head (no number) adjoining; 
1069. Figured block with the name of Rameses II. We descend the stair to 
Room I. 1065. Fragment of a Saitic statuette entirely covered with hieroglyphs. 
—-R. II. 2338. Embalmed crocodile and other mummies; Canopic jars; etc. 

On the S. side of the 1st Egyptian room are Rooms III & IV, containing 
Terracottas from Velletri (B) and polychrome terracottas from the temple of 
Apollo Lycius at Metapontum; Etruscan terracottas; cork models of the temples 
at Pestum. — Rooms V & VI contain Prehistoric Collections: vessels and uten- 
sils from the cave of Pertosa, near Salerno, and from Matera; and objects from 
the tomb-cities in the Sarno valley. 


The five rooms to the left of the Egyptian vestibule are 
occupied by a collection of Decorative Sculpture. Room I. 6321, 
6319. Pallas Athene, the former a Roman work, the latter 
a Hellenic derivative of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias; 
6255. Apollo Musagetes; 6371. Cybele; no number, Male 
figure in high relief, perhaps from a pediment group. — 
Room II. 6375. Eros with a dolphin (F), a fountain-centre 
of Hellenistic design; 6689. Bas-relief of Orestes at Delphi 
(H); 6268. Colossal head (F), a copy of the Ludovisi Hera 
(p. 98). — Room III. 6672. Trapezophorus (R), or table- 
pedestal, with feet representing Charybdis, in Centaur-like 
form, and Scylla; four Bacchic herme and four busts of river- 
gods; 6716. Fragment of a Hellenistic work representing an 
old woman extracting a thorn from a shepherd’s foot (the shep- 
herd is missing); 6688. High relief of a young girl led astray 
by hetere, an Alexandrian work reminiscent of Praxiteles. — 
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Room IV. 6374. Atlas bearing the celestial sphere, on which the 
constellations are depicted. — Room V. Lower part ofa statue 
of Zeus; statue of Ferdinand IV, by Canova; sarcophagi, etc. 

From R. III we enter the GALLERIA DELLA DIANA EFE- 
SINA or Gallery of the Coloured Marbles. 6278. Diana of 
Ephesus (F), a Roman work in alabaster, with face, hands, 
and feet of bronze; 6115-6117. Persians (F), intended as 
architectural supports; on the walls, two reliefs of Mithras 
slaying the bull;- two reliefs dedicated to Apollo and the 
Nymphs, from a temple of Apollo at [schia; 6385. Meleager, 
in rosso antico, in the style of Scopas; 6781-82. Two beautiful 
candelabra; 975, 981. Serapis and Anubis, from Pozzuoli; 
6281. Apollo, in porphyry, with white marble extremities, 
from a 4th cent. model; 6372-70. Isis. 

We emerge from this gallery in the Grande Salone (p. 278), 
at the other end of which, on the right, is the entrance to 
the gallery containing Bronzes from Herculaneum. 4904. 
Bronze horse, the sole survivor from a quadriga, which was 
probably that of Nero, and was decorated with the small 
figures (5004, 5005, 5013, 5016); 115390. Horse’s head from 
the theatre of Herculaneum; 115391. Horse’s head from a 
quadriga. The gallery ends in the Gallery of the Emperors 
(p. 285), the S. end of which contains several fine bronzes: 5595. 
Heroic statue of Augustus in the guise of Jupiter (H); 5635. 
Equestrian statue of an emperor, perhaps Nero (P); 5584. M 
Claudius Marcellus (P); 5617. Head of Tiberius (P); *126170, 
Perseus (?; P), a fine Roman statue inspired by a work of Ly- 
sippus; *110663. Herm of Cecilius Jucundus (P), a realistic 
portrait of a Pompeian banker. 

On the left are four rooms containing a magnificent col- 
lection of Large Bronzes. Room I (P). No number, Seated 
Heracles, from an original by Lysippus; *5002. Dancing 
Faun, an exquisite Greek figure from the Casa del Fauno; 
*111495. Faun with a wine-skin, a fountain-ornament from 
the Casa del Centenario; *5001. Drunken Silenus, an ener- 
getic figure intended as a support for a vase; *5003. So-called 
Narcissus, really the young Dionysus about to play with a 
leopard and listening to a distant sound, a statue of wonderful 
grace and beauty from a Praxitelean model (house No. 21 in 
Reg. VII, 12); 111701, 5000. Fountain-figures of Eros, one 
with a dolphin, the other with a goose; 4994. Seated fisherman; 
5629. Apollo the archer, 4895. Bust of Diana, both from 
the Temple of Apollo (p. 323). — Room II(P). %*5630. Apollo, 
from the Casa del Citarista, a faithful copy of a Greek statue 
of the pre-Phidian period, perhaps by Hegias, master of 
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Phidias; *4997. Victory, a copy of a Hellenistic original 
(the globe is modern); 4998. Venus Anadyomene (from No- 
cera), from a 4th cent. model; *125348. Statuette of a youth, 
an original Greek work of the late 5th cent., bought by a 
Pompeian and converted into a lamp-holder and silvered over; 
5613. Apollo with lyre and plectrum, from the Casa di Apollo 
(p. 339). 

Room III (H). *5625. Hermes resting, a copy of an ori- 
ginal by Lysippus or his school. ; 

The figure expresses with great skill the attitude of the god’s momentary 
rest inthe course of a flight. The buckles which fasten the talaria, or winged 
sandals, beneath the soles of the feet are the artist’s method of indicating that 
the god was flying. 

5624. Sleeping Faun; on a long marble bench, 5604, 
5605, 5619, 5621. Dancing girls, from the Suburban Villa 
(p. 318), probably used as vase-supports; they are copies of 
a 5th cent. Peloponnesian original; 5594, Athlete’s head; 
*5592. So-called bust of Berenice, an idealised head of Prax- 
itelean type; 5608. Archaic bust of a youth, an original 5th 
cent. A?ginetan work (or perhaps a copy); 5633. Youth’s 
head, a copy of a Greek or Hellenistic model; 5603. Girl, 
from a 5th cent. original; 5614. Head (Heracles ?), after 
Polycleitus; *4885. Head of the Doryphorus of Polycleitus, 
the finest copy extant, by the Athenian Apollonius; 5610. 
Head of a youth, after Polycleitus; 4889. Herm of an Amazon; 
*5618. Bust of the so-called Dionysoplaton, a fusion of the types 
of Dionysus and Plato, a majestic and god-like head from a 
5th cent. model. Around the room are the following busts: 
5596. Ptolemy XI Alexander; 5600. Ptolemy II Philadel- 
phus; 5590. Seleucus Nicator; 4896. Sappho; 5598. So- 
called Aulus Gabinius (it is doubtful whether this represents 
a man or a woman); 5607. So-called Archytas, really the 
portrait of an athlete. — Room IV. 5628. Drunken Satyr, 
a fountain-piece of great realism; 4886-88. Two does; 5626- 
5627. Wrestlers; 4893. Statuette of a wild sow in flight. Around 
the room are putti and satyrs with wine-skins, and the follow- 
ing busts: *5616. So-called Seneca, a lifelike portrait of great 
vivacity; 5602. Democritus (?); *5623. Heracleitus (?), a 
fine example of Hellenistic portraiture; 5634. Scipio Afri- 
canus the Elder; 5588. Greek warrior. — The glass-cases in 
the door-recesses contain small busts and statuettes: 5467. 
Demosthenes; 5468, Zeno; 5471. Metrodorus; 5470. Epicurus; 
5474. Female head; 25494. Sundial; 5296. Faun; 5466. Her- 
marchus; 5469. Demosthenes; 5465. Epicurus; 5292. Faun. 


Retracing our steps across the Gallery.of the Emperors, we enter the SALA 
pr IstpE, containing objects discovered in the Temple of Isis at Pompeii (p. 327), 
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including two lustral fountains, lamps, sistra, a bronze sacrificial knife, a hiero- 
glyphic stele, a leaden cistern, and statuettes of Isis-Aphrodite and Osiris-Dio- 
nysus; also a statuette of Isis in an archaistic Greek style, richly gilt and coloured; 


a portrait-bronze of Norbanus Sorex; and wall-paintings. — On the right is 
the SALA DEI TEMPLI DI Pompei, with cult-statues, including a large bust of 
Zeus and a colossal torso (? of Zeus), — The adjoining SaLA DEI FRAMMENTI 


D1 BRonzI contains a bust of Galba in chased silver (H) and fragmentary bronzes. 

The GALLERY OF THE EMPERORS, or Galleria degli Impera- 
tov, traverses the W. arm of the museum. It contains Im- 
perial Busts and Statues. 6052, 6043 Tiberius; 6040. Colossal 
statue, restored as Augustus; 6046, Caligula; 6060. Claudius; 
6059. Titus; 6058. Nero (?); 6055, 109516. Drusus the Younger, 
son of Tiberius; 6054, 6192, 6063. Busts of unknown subjects; 
*6029. Seated statue of a woman (called Agrippina), of exqui- 
site workmanship; 120424. Female head, with curled hair col- 
oured red; *6033. Caracalla, a speaking likeness of a pitiless 
fratricide; 6075. Hadrian; 6092. Marcus Aurelius; *6031. An- 
toninus Pius; 6030. Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian, a 
type derived probably from a work of the 4th cent. sculptor 
Euphranor; 6081. Lucius Verus; 6079. Marcus Aurelius; 6056, 
6070. Unknown busts; 6057. Empress (? Matidia) as the 
tmause Polyhymnia; 6088. Caracalla; 6074, 6062. Female busts; 
6080. Faustina the Elder, wife of Antoninus; 6195. Marciana, 
mother of Matidia (see below). 

From the middle of this Gallery we enter the SALA DI 
GIULIO CESARE, in which the series of imperial portraits is 
continued. 6038. Julius Cesar, a good Ist cent. work; 6048. 
Male head; 6045. Bust of an empress; 6044, 6041. Marcellus 
and Livia, nephew and wife of Augustus; 6190. Agrippina 
the Younger, mother of Nero; 6053. Heroic statue of Au- 
gustus (?). — The Sara DI VESPASIANO, on the left, contains 
portraits of Vespasian (6066, 6068) and Domitian (6061), and 
a statue restored as Julius Cesar (6039). — On the other side 
of the Sala di Giulio Cesare is the Sara pi Tito, with 
portraits of Livia (6193), Tiberius (6000,6051), and Titus 
(110892). — The adjoining Sara pi ADRIANO contains later 
figures: 6072. Trajan; *6032. Matidia, mother-in-law of 
Hadrian; 6076. Plotina, wife of Trajan; 6095. Lucius Verus; 
6078. Antoninus Pius, an imposing portrait; 6093-90-94-91. 
Youthful portraits of Marcus Aurelius; 6102. Maximinus (?); 
6067, 6069. Hadrian; 6071. Antoninus Pius; 6314. Antinous 
with the attributes of Bacchus; 6084. Commodus. The 
decorative reliefs are from the Temple of Neptune at Rome 
(p. 70). —Sava DEI Bust1 DEL Basso ImpERo. 6086. Sep- 
timius Severus; 6106. A Dacian, — Hence we cross the N. 
end of the Gallery of the Emperors, noting three herme of 
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the Pseudo-Seneca (6185-87), busts of Greek philosophers, etc. 

On the left is the GALLERIA DEI Bust1 Greci. In the 
centre (no number) is a headless statue of an orator (?). — 
6130. Lysias, the orator; 6159. Antisthenes, founder of Cynic 
philosophy; 6415, 6129. Socrates; 6413. Sophocles; 6135, 6160. 
Euripides; 6239. Double herm of Herodotus and Thucydides; 
*6023. Homer (the straining of the blind poet’s eyes to 
catch the light is admirably rendered); 6238. Moschion (?), 
the tragedian; 6146. Herodotus; 6236. Double herm; 6218. 
Aéschines, the rival of Demosthenes; 6150. Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus; 6126. Statue restored as Homer; 6156. Archidamus II, 
king of Sparta. 


Behind the bust of Homer is the entrance to the COLLECTION OF INSCRIPTIONS 
(Latin, Greek, and Italic), which includes also plaster-work from Pompeii with 
painted inscriptions and graffiti. 


EnrTRESOL (Plan on p. 290). 


From the Grande Salone we ascend the main staircase, pass- 
ing (6266) a colossus of Zeus, to the mezzanine floor. The right 
wing contains the *Mural Paintings from Campanian Cities 
(Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabiz, etc.). It is divided into five 
bays, each with a corridor and a room adjoining. Corrrpor 1. 
9553. The loves of Jupiter; 111436. Jason and Pelias; 120032. 
Philoctetes wounded; 119691. Judgment of Paris; 9089. Ca- 
ricature of Atneas and Anchises; 115397. Hercules surpris- 
ing Auge; 9009. AZneas wounded; 9010. Trojan Horse. 
— Room I. 9008. Hercules and Telephus; 8999. Prophecy 
of Cassandra; 9110. Achilles at Scyros; 119689. Ulysses 
and Circe; 9104. Achilles defies Agamemnon; *9105. Bri- 
seis brought to Agamemnon; 9112. Sacrifice of Iphigeneia; 
*9109. Achilles and Cheiron: 119690. Departure of Chryseis; 
9559. Nuptials of Jupiter; 9107. Ulysses and Penelope; 
114322. Phaedra; 9249. Mars and Venus; 114431. Medea; 
9257. Cupid punished; 109751. Theft of the Palladium from 
Troy; 114320. Persuasion of Helen; 111210. Laocoon; 11476. 
Prophecy of Cassandra; 111474, 9001. Hercules and Nessus; 
111475. Rape of Europa; 9042. Punishment of Dirce (comp. 
p. 282); *111473. Pan and the Nymphs; 8980. Meleager 
and Atalanta; 9049. Theseus after slaying the Minotaur. 
— In the centre, six *Paintings on marble (five from Hercu- 
laneum, one from Pompeii): 9560, Lapith and Centaur; *9562. 
Girls playing with knuckle-bones, signed by Alexandros the 
Athenian; 9564. Young man leaping from his chariot; 109370. 
Niobe; 9561. Weary Silenus; 9563. Scene from a tragedy. 

Room II. 112282. Mars and Venus; 112283. Sleeping 
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Bacchante; 111472. Historical subject; 120034. Venus; 9171. 
Eros extracting a thorn from his foot; 111439, 9538, *9111. 
Iphigeneia in Tauris; 9539. Apollo and Marsyas; *8976. 
Medea, perhaps copied from a celebrated painting by Ti- 
momachus; 9285, Triumph of Bacchus; 9535. Apollo and 
Daphne; *8992. Hercules and Omphale; 111441. Dido and 
“fineas; 9265-67. Bacchic scene; *9286, Bacchus and Ariadne; 
111437, Nest of Cupids; 109608. Statue of Aphrodite. — 
CoRRIDOR 2. 120085. Fight with an Amazon; 115399. Bel- 
lerophon; 120086. Lustral ceremony; 111209. Banquet scene; 
Admetus and Alcestis (no number); 9261, 9274. Dionysus with 
Pan and Silenus; Harpocrates (no number); 9452. Hermes. 
CoRRIDOR 3. 8905. Household Genius and Lares; 112285. 
Painted lararium (comp. p. 322); Athene and Marsyas (no 
number); 8886. Polyphemus and Galatea; 9508. Paris on 
Mount Ida; 9506. Dedalus and Icarus; 8843. Victorious 
warrior; *112286. Vesuvius; 113197. Judgment of Solo- 
mon (?); 112222. Brawl between the Pompeians and Nu- 
cerians (59 8B.c.); 9555. Io arrives in Egypt; 8924, 8919. 
Ceremonies of the cult of Isis; 9251. Mars and Venus; 111479. 
Niobids; 9647. Ganymede; 8882. Hylas and the Nymphs; 
8836. Votive painting; Dedalus and Icarus (no number). 
— Room III. Hercules and Omphale (no number); 9027. 
Admetus and Alcestis; 9247, 9240. Endymion and Selene; 
8993, 8997. Perseus and Andromeda; 9000. Hercules and 
Omphale; 8977. Medea about to slay her children; 9248. 
Mars and Venus; 8995. Perseus showing the Gorgon’s head; 
*8998. Perseus and Andromeda; 9041. Phedra and Hippo- 
lytus; 9528-29. Thetis in Vulcan’s forge; 9531. Vulcan’s 
forge; 9388, 9385. Narcissus; 111477. Medea and the daugh- 
ters of Pelias; 9557. Io and Argus; 9231, 9236. The Graces; 
OPAL. Europa and the bull; 9250, 9256. Mars and Venus; 
9449. Dionysus and other deities; 9043. Theseus; 9556. 
Io and Argus; 9044. Peirithous and Hippodameia; 8898. 
Dido abandoned; 9380. Narcissus; 9026. Admetus and Al- 
cestis; 9012. The infant Hercules strangling the snakes. 
Room IV. 9276, 8845. Sacrifices; 9530. Apollo and Cas- 
sandra (?); 8846. Apollo, #Esculapius, and Cheiron; 9154, 
9141. Marsyas; 115398, 9040. Pero and her father Cimon; 
LV 0 Polyphemus and fEneas; 9537. Apollo and a woman; 
8968. Sophonisba and Scipio; The founders of Rome (no 
number); 9241. Endymion and Selene; *9180. Cupids for sale; 
111213, 9264. Hermaphroditus and Silenus; 9271, *9272. 
Bacchus and Ariadne; 111214, Mars and Venus; 9124, 9262. 
Combat of Pan and Eros; 111480, Dido welcomes fEneas; 
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9320. Wedding scene; 111481. Bacchus and Hermaphroditus; 
9050, 9070. Bacchic scene; 8983-8984. Polyphemus and Ga- 
latea; 9382-9384. Narcissus; 8864. Hylas and the Nymphs; 
9552, 111212. Danaé and Perseus; 111483. Pyramus and 
Thisbe; 8896, 8889. Phrixus and Helle crossing the Helles- 
pont; 9532, 9534, 9536. Apollo and Daphne; 111442. Poseidon 
and Amphitrite; 9386. Narcissus; 9246. Endymion and Selene; 
9048. Theseus receives the clue from Ariadne; 8979. Dedalus 
and Pasiphaé; 27695, 9550. Leda and the swan; 9381. Nar- 
cissus; 9052, 9051, etc. Ariadne deserted; 9549. Danaé and 
Eros; 9269. Bacchus and Silenus; 6292. Statue of Aphrodite. 
Room V. 9133. Male and female Centaurs; 9295-9297. 
Bacchantes; 9195, etc. Cupid and Psyche; *9179. Cupids as 
wine-pressers and cobblers; *9118-9121. Rope-walking sa- 
tyrs; 9453, 9455. Dioscuri; 8837. Saturn; 9551. Jupiter; 9454, 
9457. Ceres; 9202. Mystic union of Bacchus and Ariadne; 
9542. Apollo; 9456. Bacchus; 9036, 9019. Actors; 9022. Toilet 
scene; 9021. Concert; 9243. Diana; *8834. Girl and flowers; 
8978. Medea; 9546. Leda and the swan. 
Off this room opens the Gabinetto Pornografico (apply to the attendant). 
The W. wing of the entresol is occupied by Campanian 
Wall Paintings and Pompeian Mosaics. — Room I. Wall 
paintings by local artists: 9352-9357. Funeral dance, from 
Ruvo (p. 377); 9361-9363. Horse and foot soldiers, table with 
sacred vases, both from Paestum (p. 350); 123929. Lady at 
her toilet, with a serving-maid, from a tomb at Cumz (p. 306). 
— In Rooms II & III are arranged examples of Pompeian 
painting illustrating the four successive styles (comp. p. 322). 
In the Ist style, small squares of stucco, painted green, 
yellow, and red to counterfeit marble. The 2nd style, or 
Megalographia, very rare at Pompeii, is represented by a 
large scene of doubtful import, from the villa of P. Fannius 
Sinistor at Boscoreale (p. 318); also by a painting, on the 
window-wall, of a laid table; 8593-94. Still life and landscape. 
— 3rd style, Small mythological scenes arranged between 
architectural features. 4th style, Elaborate architectural de- 
signs in admirable perspective. ——- Room IV. Stuccoes and 
paintings with stucco relief, including a Victorious Boxer, of 
the type of the Apollo Lycius; Bacchantes and satyrs; 9625. 
Dionysus and a satyr in relief, flanked by painted figures; 
9595. Painted relief of a veiled woman holding a casket 
and descending a stair; at the side a woman seated on a 
balcony. : 
We turn to the right and enter the *Mosaic Rooms, which 
contain some of the finest known examples of the art, all 
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earlier than 79 A.D., some, including those from the Casa 
del Fauno, considerably earlier. Room V. *10020. Darius 
and Alexander at the Battle of Issus (333 B.c.). 

This is the largest and most important of antique mosaics. The subject, 
possibly a copy of a painting by Philoxenes of Eretria or by the woman art- 
ist Helena, ‘‘daughter of Timon of Egypt”’, represents the victorious Alexander 
{probably a genuine portrait) transfixing a Persian knight, while Darius vainly 
urges his beaten troops to resist. 

Room VI. Waterfowl, from the Casa del Fauno; 9990. 
Banks of the Nile, with crocodiles, hippopotami, ibises, etc., 
originally the frame of the Battle of Issus; 9991. Autumn, 
from the same house, a child with a wine-cup astride a pan- 
ther, framed with fruits and masks. 
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Room VII. 9982. Three birds on the rim of a vase, and 
a wild cat; 114281. Doves drinking; *120177. Different 
kinds of fish; 124666. Portrait of a lady, of realistic and 
refined execution; 9995-96. Mosaic columns; 124545. The 
Academy at Athens, seven figures (Plato in the centre ?) with 
the Acropolis as background; *9985. Comic actors, a very 
fine mosaic from the Villa of Cicero (p. 339), representing 
two women, a man, and a boy, all masked and playing mus- 
ical instruments, signed by Dioscorides of Samos; 9986. Cho- 
regus (leader of the troupe) distributing masks to his actors, 
likewise by Dioscorides, representing three masked women 
on a triclinium around a table; 10007. Wedding procession 
of Poseidon and Amphitrite, led by tritons and marine 
monsters; 10018, 10016. Theseus and the Minotaur. In the 
centre of the floor, 10019. Lion netted by Cupids. 

Room VII. 10010. Young athlete armed with a cestus: 
below, a cock, the symbol of victory, pecking at a pineapple, 
etc.; 10014. Mosaic niche, and a cock pecking a pomegranate; 
9978. Skeleton in black outline, holding ajar; 109982. Death’s 
head and other symbols of the uncertainty of fortune, exqui- 
sitely designed; 10000-01: Mosaic columns. Between two 
small mosaics in relief on a black ground, representing a 
Youth with a bound head accompanied by a ram, and a 
young Priestess, is No. 10008. Fountain-niche in mosaic (H) 
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Above, 10005. Phrixus on the golden ram, with Helle falling 
into the sea; two cocks fighting in front of a table bearing 
a caduceus, a purse, and a palm-leaf; 10006. Achilles disputing 
with Agamemnon, who is guarded by Athene; 10004. Three 
Graces; 11066. Coarse mosaic of a dog on a chain; 10017, 
Theseus slaying the Minotaur (fragment) before the youths 
and maidens destined as his prey; in front, human bones, 
the remains of the monster’s meal. 


First FLoor (plan, p. 295). 


The right wing contains *Small Bronzes from Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, etc., including furniture, household utensils, im- 
ages, etc,, which give a very complete idea of ancient domestic 
life: — Room I. *Statue of a warrior, perhaps Alexander; 
*4999. Amazon; birds, beasts, and statuettes; crescent with 
the Capitoline deities; mirrors and candelabra. — Room II. 
72995. Tripods of elegant design; 109699, 111751. Large sit- 
ule (bronze buckets); 111697. Fortune enthroned; *5329. 
Harpocrates; Bacchic double herme; etc. — Room III. 
*73144. Fine hydria of the 6th cent. B.c.; vases with orna- 
mental handles; 68854. Large situla; vessels, lamps, door- 
handles and locks; fine tripod vase. — Room IV. 4563. Fine 
lamp-bracket; 73145. Amphora; bosses and other applied 
ornaments; dice and knuckle-bones; theatre-tickets; mirrors 
and personal ornaments; 73115. Fine Etruscan vase. — 
Room V. *73103. Krater adorned with silver chasing; lamp- 
holders; coloured marble table with bronze feet; etc. — 
Room VI. 5590. Heating apparatus; candelabra; musical 
and architectural instruments; weights and measures; bath- 
ing utensils; surgical instruments, including specula, a forceps, 
and a catheter; foculi in the form of bladders. — Room VII. 

ms and armour. — In the passage between R. III and the 
landing are three iron strong-boxes with bronze ornaments; 
a small chair (restored); fetters; 72985. Bisellium, or seat 
for two persons, of bronze (restored), with Hellenistic figures 
of satyrs; 6869 Table-pedestal in the form of a sphinx. 

On the left are two rooms containing Terracotta Figures. Beside the en- 
trance are statues of Jupiter and Juno; in the ist Room, archaic terracottas 
from Locri, Taranto, Canosa di Puglia, Egnatia, Ruvo, Pastum, and Capua; 
in the 2nd Room, Hellenistic statuettes from Apulian and Campanian towns 
imitating Tamagran types; beside the door, two large figures of youths, The 
votive heads on the tcp of the cases and the praying women in the corners are 
from Canosa. sy A 

The remainder of this wing, formerly occupied by the Biblioteca Nazionale 
(p. 277) is at present being arranged for wall-paintings and other antiquities from 
Pompeii. The other wing is occupied by the Pinacoteca (see p. 293). 
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SECOND FLOOR 


The spiral staircase ascending from R. I of the small bronzes (p. 291) leads to 
the SALA DEGLI SMALTI, which contains enamelled terracottas (P), a style of ce- 
ramic decoration probably imported from Egypt. The examples include animals, 
vessels of various shapes, Sileni, and two groups of Cimon and his daughter 
Pero. In this room are also bone and ivory carvings, a bronze basin, and wall- 
paintings. —SaLa prt Verrr (glass-ware). Alabaster vase of the Augustan 
period; toilet articles; ointment-boxes; common Roman glass vessels; a small 
Pheenician mask; a hanging-vase in pietra dura encased in bronze. In the 
other section of the room are: *13521. Blue glass vase of extremely fine work- 
manship and beautifully 
ornamented; crystal 
cups; vessels of every 
sort, many in coloured 

: B glass.— SALA DEGLI ORI. 
i E mh *27611. ‘Tazza Far- 
f y nese,’ a cup of veined 
=a i e H sardonyx, light-brown 
on a dark-brown back- 
ground, one of the lar- 
gest known examples of 
the cameo-maker’s art. 
It is of the finest Alex- 
andrian workmanship 
of the Ptolemaic age. 
On. the outside is a Gor- 
gon’s head. Inside are 
7 figures in relief: Eu- 
themia, wife or daugh- 
ter of the Nile, seated on 
a sphinx; Horus-Trip- 
tolemus, the god of agri- 
culture; two figures per- 
sonifying the Etesian 
winds, the north winds 
which were supposed to 
check the flow ofthe Nile, 
thus causing its rise; two 
figures of Hore, or sea- 
sons, the daughters of 
NAPLES Musgeum — Srconp Foor. the Nile; and the Nile 
2 himself. Here are also 
gold rings, statuettes, necklaces, and fibulz; bulla, or little gold talismans worn 
by children; gold objects from Cume and Tarentum; Byzantine gold from the 
Borgia collection; etc. — The SALA DEGLI ARGENTI contains vessels and 
fragments of furniture of every description inlaid with silver marquetry, in- 
cluding two beautiful calyces with figures of Centaurs and Cupids. Six table- 
cases contain the collection of Engraved Gems, consisting of more than 200 
examples. 

_ In the following room is the Capinet or Corns (Medagliere; closed in 1925), 
which includes coins, medals, and tokens to the number of over 90,000. The 
collection of Greek and Roman coins is especially beautiful and valuable. 

From the Sala degli Argenti we enter the *Collection of Figured Vases, 
only three rooms of which are at present (1925) open to the public. — Room I. 
Black and red figured Attic vases of every period. Between the wall-cases are- 
Panathenaic amphore; the central cases contain the vases of the golden age; 
on the central table is a fae amphora with a Combat of Amazons; on a small 
table near the door, hydwia with the Falk of Troy.—.Room Il. Early Italian. 


SMALTI veETRI ORI ARGENTI ARM 
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vases, including Campanian buccheri, and early Apulian vases with striped 
patterns. — Room III. Apulian vases from Ruvo, showing examples ranging 
from the severe style (450 2.c.) to the decadent style (220 n.c.). In front of 
one of the doors leading to the next room, vase with the Death of Patroclus. 
The other rooms, closed in-1925, continue the series of South Italian vases. 

Retracing our steps, we descend to the first floor, and cross the landing of 
the grand staircase. 


PINACOTECA. 


The *Pieture Gallery, which occupies the W. wing of the 
Ist floor, consists mainly of paintings from the Farnese col- 
lection. At present (1925), Rooms III-XIV are closed for 
rearrangement. 

Room I contains the beginning of a series of seven 16th 
cent. *Tapestries, from designs by Bernard van Orley of Brus- 
sels, depicting the Battle of Pavia (1525), in which Francis I 
was defeated and made prisoner by Charles V. Here are 
also a Gobelins tapestry of Perseus and Andromeda, and a 
colossal *Horse’s Head in bronze, formerly attributed to Do- 
natello, but now considered to be a work of the 3rd cent. B.c. 
— Room II. Continuation of the Pavia tapestries; bronze 
tabernacle with the Passion of Jesus, after a design by Michael 
Angelo. — The following rooms being closed, we return to the 
vestibule and enter (r.) Room XXVIII, which contains faience, 
ivory, small Renaissance bronzes, and oriental collections. In 
the centre, *15057. ‘ Farnese Casket,’ one of the finest known 
examples of 16th cent. goldsmiths’ work; the six oval panels 
of crystal are by Giov. Bernardi of Castel Bolognese, the 
metal-chasing is the work of the Florentine Manno di Ba- 
stiano Sbarri (1540-47). 

Room XXVII (Sala del Breughel). 84489. Master of the 
Death of the Virgin, Crucifixion; 84467. Jacob Cornelisz, Ador- 
ation of the Child; Peter Breughel the Elder, 84486. Hermit, 
*84490. Parable of the blind men; Tyvolese School (16th cent.), 
Charles V. 

Room XXVI (Sala del Velasquez). 84508. Rembrandt (?), 
Portrait of the artist; 84048. Velasquez (?), Drinking scene; 
83934. El Greco, Child holding a firebrand; 84527. Van Dyck, 
Christ on the Cross; 84015. Claude Lorrain, Landscape. 

Room XXV (Foreign Schools, 16—-18th cent.). 84515. Da- 
vid de Koninck, Still life; 84521. Christian Beventz, Woman 
with a basket of fruit. 

Room XXIV (Sala del Cavallino). Pietro Cavallino, 84421. 
St. Cecilia, 138660. Death of St. Joseph, Judith (Avalos col- 
lection); 84366. And. Vaccaro, St. Mary Magdalen; Massimo 
Stanzioni, 84341. St. Bruno, 84427. St. Agatha. 
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296 Rie. 5 POSfLLIPO Environs 


is a fertile and lovely province, with a charming variety of coast, plain, and 
mountain; its most interesting points are most conveniently visited: from Naples. 

Apart from Posillipo and Camaldoli, in the immediate vi- 
cinity, not less than a week should be devoted to the far- 
famed environs of Naples. Visitors should make a point of 
seeing Pompeii before visiting the National Museum. 

The following scheme does not involve any great fatigue. 1st Day. By 
electric tramway to Pozzuoli (visit the Solfatara), thence by railway to Baie, 
and thence by carriage to Bdcoli and Cape Miseno and back to Naples. At the 
station of Arco Felice visitors May stop over a train to visit Lake Avernus and 
perhaps the Arco Felice. — 2np Day. Vesuvius (p. 314). — 8rp Day. Pompeii. 
—4tH Day. By steamer to Capri (visit Anacapri and the Blue Grotto), — 
5TH Day. By steamer or Sailing boat from Capri to Sorrento. — 6TH Day. 
By tramway from Sorrento to Meta, thence by motor omnibus or by carriage 
to Positano and Amalfi. — 77H Day. By motor omnibus to Vietri and Salerno, 


thence by railway to Pestum, and thence back to Naples. — A visit to fschia 
and Précida will add a couple of days. 

The excursions and circular tours organized by the various tourist agencies 
(p. 260) at inclusive charges save trouble and obviate the necessity of bargaining 
with guides, drivers, etc. All the agencies, however, are not equally trustworthy. 
Similar excursions are arranged by the Associazione Albergatori (Hotelkeepers’ 
Union) of Naples, information about which may be obtained from the hotel 
porters. Firmness in demanding this information is occasionally necessary, 
aS some porters are interested in other organizations. 

In summer Naples is very hot, and Cava dei Tirreni (p. 311), Corpo di Cava 
(p. 312), Agérola (p. 841), and Bagnoli Irpino (p. 256) are among the places then 
frequented by Neapolitans for their villeggiatura. At other seasons (even in 
winter) the neighbourhood of Naples is an agreeable place of residence, 


I. Posifilipo 


The following round (3-34 hrs.’ drive) is recommended (comp. the map, 
p. 306). The Posillipo may be reached also by the lift from the Grotta Nuova 


(p. 276). 

The Posfilipo is the hilly promontory S.E. of Naples, 
separating the Bay of Naples from the Bay of Pozzuoli. 
Its beauty justifies its name, which is said to be derived 
from Pausilypon (‘sans-souci’), a villa belonging to Vedius 
Pollio and afterwards to Augustus. It commands a series 
of magnificent views of Naples, Vesuvius, and the coasts and 
islands of the Bay of Naples. 

From the Corso Vittorio Emanuele (tramway No. 20, from 
the Piazza dei Martiri) the *Via Tasso (13 m. long) gradually 
ascends, passing the International Hospital on the left and 
the Calata San Francesco (leading to the Vémero; p. 275), 
on the right. At the top (frequented restaurant) we turn 
to the left by the Stvada di Belvedere (coming from the V6- 
mero), which is continued S. along the crest of the hill by 
the Strada Patrizi. In spite of the garden walls we enjoy 
charming glimpses of the bays and of Nisida and Cape Miseno. 
Beyond the Villa Patrizi, with its venerable cypresses so 
conspicuous from Naples, we pass the upper station of the 
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lift ascending from the Grotta Nuova (p. 276), and reach the 
village of Porta Postllipo (*View) and Villanova. At the highest 
point (630 ft.) is the Torve San Ranieri. Passing the village 
of San Strato we come to the Quadrivio del Capo or La Ro- 
tonda (trattoria), terminus of tramway No. 2 (see below). 


The neighbouring Via Marechiaro Jeads down to (20 min.) the fishing hamlet 
of Marechiavo, with a church (Santa Maria del Faro) probably built on the site 
of a lighthouse, and some remains of Pollio’s Pausilypon (seep. 296). The Casa 
deglt Spiriti, to the W., an antique Roman house in ruins, may be visited by boat. 

The road going N.W. from the Quadrivio, towards Bagnoli and Pozzuoli, 
leads past the Villa Sans-Souci to the view-point of Bella Vista (trattoria). 
About 10 min. farther on is the Grotto of Sejanus (gratuity; not very interesting), 
a tunnel c. 980 yds. long, leading to a field below Cape Gaiola (*View of Nisida) 
in which lie the chief remains of Pollio’s villa, including a small theatre. The 
tunnel, in spite of its name, is believed to have been cut by Nerva (37 A.p.); 
it) was restored by Honorius and by Ferdinand II. — As we proceed we have a 
good view of theisland of Nisida, the antique Nesis, an extinct volcano the crater 
of which now forms a circular harbour. Nesis belonged to Lucullus and was 
afterwards the retreat of Marcus Brutus, who was visited here by Cicero. The 
conspiracy against Caesar was here planned by Brutus and Cassius; and here 
Brutus bade farewell to his wife Portia. The castle is now a prison. — From 
Bagnoli (p. 300), 1m. N.W. of Bella Vista, we may go on to Pozzuoli or return 
to Naples by the Ferrovia Cumana. 


The *Strada Nuova di Posillipo (1812-23), which returns 
to (3m.) Naples along the coast, passes many handsome 
villas amid rich vegetation, and commands lovely views, 
especially fine at sunset, 


Visitors should walk for the first half of this road, as tramway-passengers 
lose many of the finest views especially down the steep declivity towards the 
sea. The tramway station of Posillipo, about half-way, on tramway No. 2 
is likewise the terminus of tramway No. 3. 


The road descends towards the sea, passing, on the right, 
a branch leading down in 10 min. to the Capo di Posillipo, 
near which is the sumptuous Villa Rosebery. — Beyond the 
huge Schilizzi Mausoleum, in the Egyptian style, the road, 
flanked with a succession of fine villas, approaches nearer 
and nearer _to the sea. Near the Villa Cappella are the 
tramway station of Postilipo and the frequented Tvattoria 
Allegryia and Tyattoria Stella commanding fine views. Farther 
on is the Ospizio Marino, in front of which are the monument 
of Ludovico da Caséria, its founder, and statues of St. Francis, 
Dante, Christopher Columbus, and Giotto, in remarkable 
juxtaposition. Beyond the Trattoria Scoglio di Frisio and 
the Trattoria Figho di Pietro, two well known restaurants, 
is the Palazzo di Donn’Anna, built in the 17th cent. by Fan- 
sago for Anna Carafa, wife of the Duke of Medina, viceroy 
of Naples, but never completed. This palace has been erro- 
neously identified as the scene of the amours of Queen 
Joanna II. Boats are usually to be found here for the return 
to the Villa Nazionale and the city, — Farther on, on the 
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left, is the Villa Angri, beyond which we reach the Ro- 
tonda di Mergellina (Pl. I11, 6), famed for its panorama of 
Naples and Vesuvius. 


Il. Camaldoli. 


A visit from Naples to the Camaldoli and back takes c. 4} hrs., whether 
by carriage or on foot. Carriages, quitting Naples by the Porta San Martino 
(Pl. I, 5), proceed vid Cangiani to (74 m.) Nazaret, c. 4m. N. of the monastery, 
which is reached thence on foot. Pedestrians may take tramway No. 7 to 
Antignano and ascend thence by a rather poor road. Fine weather is essential 
for the view, which is best in the forenoon. Ladies are not admitted to the 
monastery. The monks expect a small donation. 


The Camaldoli (1488 ft.), a monastery founded in 1585 
by the Marquis of Pescara, the conqueror of Francis I, stands 
N.W. of Naples, on the E. verge of the Phlegrean Fields 
(see below), and occupies the loftiest spot in the immediate 
environs of the city. The monastery itself, suppressed in 
1863 but still occupied by a few monks, is of no particular 
interest, but the *View from the belvedere in the garden is 
one of the most famous and beautiful in Italy. Ranging over 
the bays of Naples, Pozzuoli, and Gaeta, and commanding 
the city of Naples and the Phlegrean Fields, it comprehends 
the principal region of volcanic activity in Southern Italy 
and many sites immortalized by the poets and historians of 
antiquity. Ladies must content themselves with the less 
extensive panorama from the Veduta Pagliarella (gratuity), 
reached by the Via Pagliarella, passing below the N.W. angle 
of the monastery wall. 


II. The Phlegrwan Fields: Pozzuoli, Baise, and Capo Miseno. 


The Phiegrean Fields. or Campi Flegrei is the name given 
to the volcanic region between Naples and Cume. Its 
eruptive activity is apparently extinct, but has left its trace 
in 13 ‘low craters, some filled with water, which give the 
country its distinctive appearance, full of beauty and va- 
riety. It still abounds in hot springs (Agnano, etc.) ‘and 
fumarole (Solfatara, etc.). The most recent of the craters is 
the Monte Nuovo (p. 303), thrown up’in 1538. 

The history of the region takes its origin in the Homeric and Virgilian myths. 
The whole character of the district fulfils the description of the Greek Infernal 
Regions; the subterranean murmurs suggested the horrors of Tartarus, and the 
natural beauty of the countryside inspired the idea of the Elysian Fields. The 
amenity of the seaboard attracted the first Greek colonists to the Italian mainland 
and the Romans were quick to appreciate the glorious climate and delightful 
surroundings. Innumerable villas sprang up at Baie and Puteoli, and under 
the Empire became a byword for unbridled luxury and the scene of the excesses 


of the imperial court. Of all this nothing remains save a few ruined buildings 
and the names which evoke the memory of past glories, 
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A hasty visit of a single day is indicated on p. 296; but the more leisured 
traveller will do well to spend two days exploring this delightful country.- On 


the first day Agnano, the Solfatara, and Pozzuoli may be comfortably dealt 
with; on the second, Baie, Capo Miseno, and Cuma. 


From NApPLes To AGNANO, POZZUOLI, AND TORREGAVETA. 


A. BY TRAMWAY TO POZZUOLI 


To: Pozzuoli via Agnano and Bagnoli, tramway No. 52 from the Piazza 
Vittoria (Pl. III, 14), every 22 min. (11. 45c.); to Bagnoli, No. 53 from the 
Piazza Trieste e Trento (Pl. III, 16), every 17 min. (11. 10¢.); to Agnano Station, 
No. 23 from the Piazza Trieste e Trento, every 13 min. (11.); to Agnano Terme, 
special summer service (June-Sept.) hourly from the Piazza Trieste e Trento 
(21.10c¢.). Tramway from Agnano Station to Agnano Terme (55 c.), see below. 
The advantage of this route over the railway is that it traverses only one tunnel, 
the Grotta Nuova. 

Moror Omnieus from the Piazza Trieste e Trento in summer to A gnano Terme 
every ? br. from 7.30 a.m. to noon, returning at the same intervals, 8.30 to 1. 


The tramway follows the Riviera di Chiaia and Strada di 
Piedigrotta. and traverses the Grotta Nuova. di Posillipo 
(p. 276). At the exit is the substantial village of Fuorigrotta. 
On the right is the church of San Vitale, beneath whose 
porch is the tomb of Giac. Leopardi (d. 1837) by Breglia (1902); 
on the left is the new Fuorigrotta station of the ‘ direttissima ’ 
(comp. p. 249)... Farther on we obtain a view (1.) of the hill 
of Posillipo, the isle of Nisida, and the Gulf of Pozzuoli. 
The tramway line follows the same route as the Ferrovia 
Cumauna, passing Agnano (see below) and Bagnoli (p. 300) and 
running thence along the shore. — Pozzuoli, the terminus of 
the tramway, see p. 300. 


B. BY RAILWAY TO POZZUOLI AND TORREGAVETA 


12} m. (20 km.), Ferroyra Cumana in c. 1 hr. (61. 35, 41. 40, 21. 85 c.); 
to Pozzuoli, 74m. (12km.) in 35-40 min. (31. 75, 21. 85, 11. 75.c.);. to Baia, 
11 m. (18 km.) in 50-60 min. (51, 85, 41, 21. 70c.). Best views on the left 
as far as Baie, then on the right; several tunnels. 

The railway starts from the Stazione Montesanto or Cu- 
mana (Pl. II, 14) and at once enters a tunnel, 14 m. long, 
beneath Sant’Elmo. — 1$m. Staz. Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
(Pl. HI, 4), followed by another tunnel of 1}m.—3m. 
Fuorigrotta, see above. We pass between the hill of Posillipo 
and the crater surrounding the dry lake of Agnano. 

_ 44m. (7km) Agnano is connected by a tramway (55 c.) 
with (¢m.) Terme di Agnano, a spa with hot springs on the 
S. side of the crater of Agnano. 

. Hotels. | Granp-Hérer Terms, bathrooms, a large hall for drinking 
with a good restaurant and a fine the ten different waters of every tem- 
park (lift from the road), commanding perature, a carbon dioxide cave. like 
a wonderful view of the Gulf of Poz- the Grotta del Cane, a private post 
zuoli; Rist. Promessi Spost;. Rist. office, dairy, etc, 

Pens. Economica CarRLiNo, simple. Tramways and Motor Omnibuses, 

Bathing Establishment, with 300 | see abave, : 
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The crater of Agnano, 4m. in circumference, became filled with water 
in the middle ages and was drained in 1870, the waters flowing. out through 
a tunnel beneath Monte Spina. Its marshy surface abounds with mineral 
springs {over 70) of varying composition and temperature, a variety which 
greatly enhances the curative value of the Agnano spa. 

The Spa and the principal springs (mostly in the S.E. part of the crater) 
are interesting even to the ordinary visitor. On the right of the central hall 
are the Stufe di San Germano, a series of rooms with gradually-increasing tem- 
perature. — Close by is the famous Gyrotta del Cane, or Dog Grotto, in which 
carbon dioxide covers the floor to the height of c. 2 ft., instantly extinguishing 
lights held in it and stupefying and killing animals, as was formerly demonstrated 
to thoughtless visitors at the expense of an unhappy dog. 

Of the sources the most important are a hot spring near the Spa (1679), 
regulated in 1921, the intermittent Sprudel (140°) farther N., and the abundant 
Ponticello (140°). Farther on is the Fanghiera, or mud reservoir, kept moist 
by springs of which the most important is the Salvatore Tommasi (177°). — 
About $m. N. near a hot chalybeate spring (101°) is the proposed site for a 
Racecourse, extending to the foot of the Astroni hilis. — As we leave the Terme 
we notice on the right the ruins of the Roman Therme Aniane, a five-storied 
building with passages leading to the sudatoria, or vapour-chambers, hollowed 
out in the hillside. Excavations still in progress have revealed some interesting 
mosaics and pipes for water and steam. 

A road leads direct from the Terme d’Agnano to Pozzuoli, passing the 
Solfatara, while another road skirting the E. side of the crater leads to the Parco 
degli Astront, another extinct volcano. 


Leaving Agnano station the railway passes (l.) the Arms- 
trong and Ilva iron foundries and reaches the coast of the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli at (5m.) Bagnoli, a bathing-resort and spa 
much frequented by the Neapolitans. Out to sea appears 
the island of Nisida with Capri behind, and ahead is Capo 
Miseno backed by Monte Epomeo on [schia. — 5} m. Terme 
Patamia e Pietra Pepere, two thermal spas in a pozzolana 
quarry on the right. — 6}m. Gerolomini is the station for 
the Terme Subveni Homini and other small establishments. 
— 74m. Cappuccini, for the E. end of Pozzuoli. 

74m. (12 km.) Pozzuoli, standing on a tufa promontory, 
is one of the most curious and interesting towns (19,596 
inhab.) near Naples. 

Restaurants. Matacena, on the fatara, 51.40. c.; to the Lucrine Lake, 
first floor of a building standing in the 81. If returned empty, 20% sup- 
sea, Terme di Donato, both at the plement; return fare half price, as 
end of the town towards Naples; above. — To Baie, 101. circuit of 
Vittoria, near the principal station; the Solfatara, Amphitheatre, and 
Sirena, Via Torre; ete. Serapeum, 161; to Cuma, 151; 

Cabs. Within town limits, 21. circuit of Capo Miseno, 221.; to 


40c.; to San Gennaro or the Lucrine Naples (Torretta), 201. 
Lake, 61.; to the Solfatara or Monte 


Nuovo, 51. 40c. Return fare half 
price with a wait of not more than 
$hr.—To Lago Fusaro or Cume, 
121; to Baie, 101.; circuit of the 
Solfatara, Amphitheatre, and Sera- 
peum, 141. 40; circuit of Capo Mi- 
seno, 15 1. 60 c. — Hire for a day, 42 1. 

Side Cars from 31.; to the Sol- 


Official Guides (guide autorizzate). 
For the antiquities of Pozzuoli and 
the Solfatara, 12 1.; for an excursion 
in the environs as far as Cume and 
Misenum inclusive, 201. 

Hours of Admission to the an- 
tiquities, 9-5 daily. 

Visitors’ Tax, 101. 
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History. The Greek Dikearchia, founded by colonists from Samos, became 
a commercial port subject to Cumae, and was afterwards conquered by the 
Samnites. The Romans established a colony here in 194 B.c., and the Romanised 
town, renamed Puteoli, soon became the principal Italian port for trading with 
the East and was adorned with buildings appropriate to its wealth, so that 
Cicero. was able to describe it as “pusilla Roma.” Puteoli was the end of 
St. Paul's perilous voyage from Czsarea in 62 a.p. The fall of Rome, the bar- 
barian invasions, the eruption of Monte Nuovo, and the increase of malaria 
reduced the once prosperous port to the level of a fishing-village, and to-day 
only its ruins remain to testify to its former glory. 

On the left, as we leave the station, is the Public Garden, 
with the Theatve and busts of the composers Ant. Sacchini 
(1734-86), a native of Pozzuoli, and G. B. Pergolesi (1710-36), 
who died here. We follow the Via Cavour S. to the Corso, 
which expands into the Piazza Vitt. Emanuele, where a 
statue commemorates Bp. de Leon y Cardenas, Viceroy of 
Sicily under Philip III. The tramway terminus lies to the 
S. .To the right, at the end of the Corso is the HARBOUR, 
which still preserves remains of the Roman port. 

The Moles Puteolana or Opus Pilarum consisted of a breakwater of 25 piers 
connected by arches, cleverly arranged to prevent the silting up of the harbour. 
At the end was a triumphal arch to Antoninus Pius, who restored the harbour 
in 120 a.p. after a destructive tempest. Thirteen piers may still be seen above 
water-level and the foundations of two more are visible under water. The 
mooring rings by which ships were attached are now covered by a fathom of 
water owing to the subsidence of the land. Offshore, on the S. side of the town, 
are the remains of three submerged docks. 

In the other direction the Corso ends at the town gate, 
Turning above it to the right we ascend the Via del Duomo, 
off which the Vicolo San Procolo (l.) leads to the CATHEDRAL 
(San Procolo). The exterior is adorned with six Corinthian 
columns from a Temple of Augustus which stood on this 
site; within is the tomb of Pergolesi (see above). We retrace 
our steps along the Via del Duomo, which ends in the Piazza 
del Municipio, in which stood the old town-hall. Hence we 
take the Via Rosini, which passes the present Municipio and 
ascends to the little church of La Deipara. Keeping straight 
on, we cross the ‘ direttissima’ and mount gradually to 
(Zhr.) the Solfatara (adm. 51.; guides, unnecessary but 
usually very persistent, 71.), the crater of a half-extinct 
volcano. 

The. huge elliptical crater, 820 yds. across at its widest, has changed little 
in appearance for 2000 years. The eruption of 1198 is a legend. The path 
along the bottom passes (1.) a well of hot water 30 ft. deep and soon reaches 
the Fumarole, a number of violent jets of steam emerging from the ground 
at a high temperature (c. 205° Fahr.) and.charged with sulphurous vapour. 
The nature of the gas varies considerably and the violence of the fumarole seems 
to decrease when Vesuvius is most active. The ground is hot and emits a hollow 
sound when stamped on. About 100 yds. S.E. behind a small pavilion is the 
largest fumarola or Bocca Grande, from which steam at a very high temperature 
(307°) issues with a whistling noise. If paper.or straw is burnt near one of 
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the fumarole the vapour from the others increases. The barren) N.W.- part 
of the crater is at the lowest level and was probably covered with hot muddy 
water until the 18th century. At various dates (1879, 1898, 1907, 1923) funnel- 
shaped cavities containing hot mud have been formed here. About 220 yds. 
N. of the Bocca Grande are the Stufe, more fumarole in an artificial excavation. 
— The hills E. of the crater were anciently called Colles Leucogei on account 
of their white earth, which was used for bleaching barley. Farther E., towards 
Agnano, are the Pisciarelli (Pliny’s ‘ Fontes Leucogei’), hot aluminous springs 
issuing from. the base of a hill. 

Beyond the Solfatara the road to Agnano (p. 300) goes on past the convent 
of San Gennaro, built in the 16th cent. on the supposed site of the beheading 
of St. Januarius. In the church is preserved a stone stained with the martyr’s 
blood, which turns bright red on the occasion of the liquefaction of his blood 
at Naples (comp. p. 268). The view from the convent over the Gulf is very fine. 


Returning to the Deipara (p. 301) we follow the Via’ del 
Carmine opposite the church, and, keeping always to the 
right reach (5 min.) the Amphitheatre (adm. 31.; Sun. free), 
the best preserved of the monuments of Puteoli. 


The present building (181 yds. by 128), finished under Vespasian, replaced 
an older amphitheatre whose ruins have recently been discovered in the workings 
for the ‘direttissima.’ It is built on three rows of arches, and was originally 
surrounded by a brick arcade. The cavea had two ranges of seats divided by 
stairs into cunei. The arena (236 ft. by 138) has an open corridor along its greater 
axis, below which are substructures (dens for the wild beasts and rooms for 
stage machinery) in a remarkably good state of preservation. Sixty openings 
connecting the substructures with the arena served for letting-loose the wild 
beasts, for ventilation, and for erecting the pegma, a wooden scaffold on which 
the gladiators fought, and which could be run up very quickly. A conduit 
supplied water for flooding the arena on the occasion of a naumachia. 

St. Januarius and his companions were imprisoned here under Domitian 
and vainly exposed to the fury of the beasts before their execution (comp. aboye) 
near the Solfatara. Here it was also that Nero amazed the Armenian king, 
Tiridates by his exploits among the beasts in the arena. : 

To ‘the N.W. are remains of what was probably a Roman villa, the ruined 
Temple.of Honour, and some fragments of thermez, known as the Temple of 
Neptune. Around, the amphitheatre were reservoirs of water, the largest of 
which, the Piscina Cardito, still exists, on the right of the Solfatara road. 


Returning towards the Deipara we turn to the right down 
the Strada Follieri and, keeping above the station, cross the 
railway farther on. Just beyond, on the left, is (No. 6) the 
entrance to the so-called Serapeum (Tempio di Sevapide; adm. 
31., free on Sun.), which was not a temple of Serapis, but really 
a rectangular market-hall (147 ft. by 124) of the Ist cent. a.p. 


The entrance was preceded by a portico of six Corinthian columns, three 
of which are still standing. Within is a courtyard, 105 ft. square, surrounded 
by a gallery of 48 cipollino and granite columns beneath which were 35 booths. 
The central tholus, or domed circular edifice, was supported by 16 columns 
of giallo antico, which are now at Caserta (p. 255), only their bases remaining 
in situ. It is interesting to note that the columns of the atrium have been eaten 
away and perforated, from 12 to-48 ft. above ground, by a species of shell-fish 
(Lithodomus lithophagus) which still abounds in the Tyrrhenian Sea. It has 
been argued from this that the columns were at one time buried for 12 ft, and 
submerged for. another 6 ft., since when (perhaps during the eruption of 1538): 
they were again raised above the sea, A less likely suggestion is that part of 
the building was used as a storage-pond for fish and molluscs, | wea UE} 
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Railway and road, beyond Pozzuoli, follow the lovely coast 
of the Gulf.— 8m. Cantieve Armstrong, an important Go- 
vernment ordnance factory. — 84m. Arco Felice, a station 
24m from the arch itself (see p. 307). — 10m. Lago Lucrino 
is the station for the Lucrine Lake, Monte Nuovo, and Lake 
Avernus. — Monte Nuovo (456 ft.), c. 2m. from Pozzuoli, is 
a volcanic cone of rough scoriz and tufa, entered (gratuity) 
from about half way between the last two stations. It takes 
c.:20 min. to reach the summit, and other 10 min. to descend 
into the crater (49 ft. above the sea). This crater was thrown 
up during the earthquake of Sept. 30th, 1538, when the 
Lucrine Lake was half filled up, and Pozzuoli deluged: with 
mud and lapilli. 

The Lucrine Lake, c. 1 m. farther, is separated from the 
sea by a’narrow strip of land once traversed by the Via Her- 
culea. It is much shrunken since the time (c. 100 B.c.) when 
Sergius Orata began the cultivation of the famous oysters. 
The oyster culture, however, has recently been revived, and 
the lake still provides the excellent ‘ spigole,’ a fish much 
esteemed at Naples. Cicero’s villa, which he called ‘ Aca- 
demia,’ stood. on the shore near by. 

A road running:straight inland leads hence to (10 min.) 
Lake Avernus (Lago d’Averno), a crater 5m. round and 
112 ft. deep, entirely surrounded by hills save for a narrow 
opening on the S. side. It has been encircled by a stone 
edging to prevent the formation of malarial swamps. The 
surface of its waters is only 16 ins. above sea-level. 


Surrounded, in the heroic age, by dense forest which invested it with a dark 
and gloomy atmosphere, Avernus was said to be the abode of the Cimmerians 
(Homer, Od. XI) who lived in eternal darkness, and the entrance to Hades. 
The Greek name Aornos (wrongly held to mean ‘ without birds’) gave rise to 
the legend that birds flying over the Jake fell suffocated with mephitic fumes. 
Hannibal, in pretended respect for local superstition but really for a reconnais- 
sance of Puteoli, visited Avernus and offered a sacrifice; but the custom of 
making a propitiatory sacrifice to the Infernal deities of Ayernus endured until 
after the days of Constantine. Agrippa, however, completely altered the ap- 
pearance of the countryside. He cut down the forest and united Lake Avernus 
with the sea by a canal via the Lucrine Lake, and to Cume by a tunnel (see 
below), thereby constructing a military harbour of perfect security — Portus 
Julius. This was afterwards abandoned, and finally wrecked by the eruption 
of 1538. Despite Agrippa’s improvements the legend, sung by Virgil and 
kept alive by Pliny and Silius Italicus, survived even among 6th cent. Byzantine 
writers. 

There are ruins of Therme on both the E. and W. shores of the lake; that 
on the E., arbitrarily described as a Temple of Apollo, is a six-sided building 
with a round interior broken by five niches; the less important ruins on the 
W. are known as the Temple of Mercury. r 

Agrippa’s tunnel to Cumz, a passage nearly $m. long, leads away from 
the N.W. shore... It is lighted at intervals by vertical openings, and may be 
traversed even without a light, if desired. The lack of interest, however, hardly 
repays the trouble. It is known as the Grotta della Pace, after Pietro della Pace 
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who explored it in 1507. — A path along the S. side of the lake, and rising above 
it to the left, leads in c. 8 min. to the Grotta della Sibilla, the supposed scene of 
the visit of Aineas to the Cumzan Sibyl (“ Spelunca alta.... tuta lacu nigro.”” 
En. VI). Adm. 11.; torch, 21; porter, 31. Within this muddy cavern is 
a chamber with blackened mosaics, now scarcely visible and of inferior interest. 

Road and railway now follow the strip of land between 
the Lucrine Lake and the sea. The railway then tunnels 
through the Punta dell’Epitaffio, while the road: follows the 
coast. On the right of the road are some uninteresting ruins 
of therme, called the Stufe di Nerone or di Tritoli. Beyond 
(11 m.) Baia (see below), the railway goes on via (113m.) 
Cuma Fusayvo, the station for Cumz (p. 306) and the Lago 
di Fusaro (p. 306), and ends at (12}m., 20 km.) Torregaveta, 
whence steamers sail to Précida and Ischia, comp. p. 307. 


From Bata To MISsENUM AND CUM BY ROAD. 


12-13 m. CarRiaGE, about 251., with return to Pozzuoli; to Capo Miseno, 
61; to Bacoli, 341. 

Baia (Ristorante Vittoria, near the station, with a few very 
moderate bedrooms), the ancient Baig@, is to-day a large 
village standing on the bay which bears its name and enjoy- 
ing a splendid view across the Gulf of Pozzuoli. 

In the early days of the Roman Empire Baizw, which owed its name, according 
to legend, to Baios, the navigator of Odysseus, was the fashionable bathing~- 
resort of Roman society. Successive emperors rivalled each other in the con- 
struction of magnificent palaces, but the reputation of the town was stained 
by Nero’s murder of his mother Agrippina, and his sanguinary suppression 
of the conspiracy of Piso. Hadrian died here on July 17th, 138. The ruin of 
the Empire was the ruin of Baie; it was plundered by the Saracens in the 8th 
cent., and gradually deserted on account of malaria, The ruins of its palaces 
now. extend some distance beneath the sea, owing to the subsidence of the ground. 
The three so-called ‘ temples’ (adm. free) are really remains of therme. Im- 
portant discoveries have recently been made in the harbour, including two 
complete statues and important architectural fragments, 

Opposite the station, on the right of the line, is the ‘ Temple 
of Diana,’ eight-sided without and circular within, preserving 
four niches and part of its domed roof. Leaving the station 
we turn to the right (between Nos. 58 and 60), cross a 
vineyard, and descend to the circular ‘ Temple of Mer- 
cury ’ (probably a frigidarium), whose vault is nearly entire, 
though the four large niches are almost completely filled up. 
The interior gives a fine echo (gratuity). Farther along the 
road, on the left, is the ‘ Temple of Venus,’ another octagonal 
building with a round interior. It has eight windows and 
large niches and closely resembles the so-called Temple of 
Minerva Medica at Rome (p. 139). 

Beyond Baiz the road to Capo Miseno ascends a gentle 


slope along the shore, passing several columbaria (fine view). 
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On the left is the Castello di Baia, built by Don Pedro de To- 
ledo (16th cent.). At the end of a descent’ is (1? m.) Bacoli 
(carriage to Capo Miseno, 31.; to Torregdveta, 51.; to Poz- 
zuoli, 121.), perhaps the ancient Bauli. The Via di Marina, 
to the left at the entrance to the village, descends to the so- 
called Tomb of Agrippina, really the ruins of a small theatre. 
From the main road the Via Ercole and the Via Sant’Anna 
ascend to the church of Sant?Anna. Walking round this we 
go on to (fhr.) the Cento Camerelle (adm. 141.; gratuity to 
torch-bearer), a two storied ruin of which the upper part was 
a reservoir; the function of the lower story is not known. 
Returning to Sant’Anna we turn S. (1.) to reach the Villa 
Greco, where we may obtain the key of the Piscina Mirabile. 


The *Piscina Mirabile (adm. i1.), 10 min. S. of the village,is the largest and 
best preserved reservoir in the district (233 ft. by 88). It is constructed like 
a basilica with five aisles of equal height separated by four rows of pillars. It 
lay at the extremity of an aqueduct and was used for provisioning the fleet 
stationed at Misenum. 


Returning from the Piscina, we bear to the left to reach 
the Mare Morto and then follow to the S. the causeway which 
separates that lagoon from the picturesque harbour of Mi- 
senum. 


The harbour of Misenum was built by Agrippa as a temporary refuge for 
the Tyrrhenian fleet during the construction of the Portus Julius (p. 303); it 
was while stationed here with the fleet that Pliny the Younger witnessed the fatal 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79 a.p. (comp. p. 319). The port consisted of two basins, 
of which the inner, the Mare Morto, is now shut off from the Porto di Miseno 
proper by the road causeway. The colony of Misenum was founded (41 B.c.) 
at the same time as the harbour, and its importance diminished as the Roman 
naval power declined. It was destroyed by the Saracens in the 9th century. 


The road goes on past a powder magazine (no smoking) 
to the village of Miseno, beyond which carriages cannot 
proceed. A youthful guide may be hired here for the ascent 
to the cape. The path turns to the right near the church, 
to the right again just before a farmhouse, and then to the 
left, passing various ruins (see below). The tiring ascent 
(1hr. there and back) leads to *Capo Miseno (558 ft.), a 
promontory commanding a wonderful view over the Gulfs 
of Pozzuoli, Naples, and Gaeta, and the surrounding lakes 
and islands. 


Capo Miseno represents a segment of an ancient crater, the rest of which 
has sunk below the sea. The remaining portion so resembles an artificial tu- 
mulus as to give rise to the legend that it was the burial-place of Misenus, the 
trumpeter of Afneas. The headland. was already covered with villas when the 
colony was founded {comp. above), and among its distinguished residents was 
Caius Marius, whose country house passed into the possession of Lucullus and 
later to the Emperors. Tiberius died here in 37 A. D. The ruins of Marius’s 
villa are on the S. side of the harbour; near the church are the remains of the 
circular baths; and to the N.W. is a theatre commanding a fine view of fschia. 
On the W. side of the headland is the Grotta Dragonara, an excavation supported 


14 
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by twelve pillars, probably a storehouse for the fleet (comp. p. 305). At the 
extremity of the cape is a lighthouse (259 ft.). 

Pedestrians may follow the Spiaggia di Mintscola (Militis Schola), a narrow 
sand-bar 1} m. long between the Mare Morto and the sea, and rejoin the main 
road c. $m. before Cappella (see below). 


Carriages must recross the causeway and bear to the left 
along the N. side of the Mare Morto, turning sharp to the 
right to reach (34m. from Baiz) Cappella, a village between 
Monte Grillo or Monte di Précida (475 ft.) on the S., and 
Monte dei Salvdtichi (407 fit) 

About } m. beyond Cappella the road on the left leads to ($ m.) Torregdveta 
(p. 304). Hence another road running S. ascends the Monte di Précida, a tufa 
hill covered with ruined villas among vineyards which produce an excellent wine. 

Leaving the Torregdveta road on the left we reach (42 m. 
from Baie) the semicircular Lago di Fusaro, the ancient 
Acherusian Swamp, separated from the sea by a sand-bar 
pierced by a canal in Roman times. On the slopes of the 
tufa hill N. of Torregdveta is the ruined villa of Servilius Vatia. 


Since 1784 the lake has been a centre of oyster culture and fish breeding; 
the establishment, where oysters may be purchased, is on the E. shore near 
the road to Cums. In the lake is a Casino, built for Ferdinand LV by Vanvitelli. 


The road crosses the railway near Cuma Fusaro Station 
(see p. 304; modest restaurant) and passes the Hydrobiological 
Station (adm. on application at the curator’s house on the 
road to Baie). Leaving a road to (14 m.) Baiz on the right, 
we follow the lake shore and then ‘pass through vineyards 
to reach (6$m.;  %hr. from the station) Cume, the oldest 
Greek colony in Italy, now a mass of scattered ruins (adm. 


on previous application to the Sopraintendente ai Monumenti, 
Palazzo Reale, Naples). 


Cume dates its foundation from c. 1050 B.c., the first settlers being the 
Chalcidians and the AZolians of Cyme. Its prosperity and population increased 
rapidly, and colonies were despatched to Dikearchia (Pozzuoli) and, after the 
conquest of Parthenope, to found the settlement of Neapolis (p. 262). Cumee was 
a centre of Hellenic culture, and from its alphabet were derived all the other 
{talian alphabets, Tarquinius Superbus (who later died in exile at Cumez) 
here purchased the Sibylline Books from the Cuma@an Sibyl. In 474 z.c. 


a victory immortalised by Pindar in the first Pythian Ode. In 421 Cuma 
was conquered by the Samnites, passing later, with the rest of their posses- 
sions, to Rome, In the reign of Nero it was the scene of the voluntary death 
of Petronius Arbiter, No longer of importance, Cumz was an easy prey to 
pear in the 9th cent., and was utterly destroyed by Naples and Aversa 
in 1207. 

The Ruins or Cuma (2-3 hrs.) are interesting mainly to archeologists. 
A short distance before a fork, where the main road bears inland to the right, 
are the ruins of an Amphitheatre, easily traced through the vineyards and olive- 
groves which cover it. Taking the little road to the left at the fork we pass 
a farm and ascend to Monte di Cuma (296 ft.), the acropolis of the city, command- 
ing a fine view. Traces of the tamparts are visible, and the rock is pierced with 
innumerable caves (some Greek, and a few of the stone age), fabled to be 
the Cave of the Sibyl (comp. p. 304). Recent excavations have brought to light 
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the remains of a large Temple on the summit of the hill; and on the landward 
side is a Latomia, or quarry, resembling those at Syracuse (p. 481). Towards 
the sea the outer wall of the town is stil! traceable. The chief Necropolis, which 
has provided many interesting additions to the Naples museum, lies between 
the acropolis and the recently drained Lago di Licola, to the N. Still farther 
N. is the Lago di Patria, once the harbour of the Roman colony of Liternum, 
where Scipio Africanus died in 184 B.c. 


We take the road leading N.E. (r.) from Cumz and in 
5 min. reach a path (r.) leading to the mouth of the Grotta 
della Pace (p. 303). The road then passes beneath (8 m.) 
the Arco Felice, a massive brick archway, 65 ft. high and 
19 ft. wide, in a deep cutting made in the Monte Grillo by 
Domitian to secure direct communication between Cume 
and Puteoli. To the W. may be seen remains of the old 
Via Domitia, with ruins of villas and tombs. Passing the 
N. side of Lake Avernus and the Monte Nuovo we reach 
(103 m.) Arco Felice Station (p. 303), whence we may follow 
the shore road either to (12m.) Pozzuoli or (13m.) Baie 
(p. 304). 


IV. Précida and Ischia. 


STEAMER (Comp. Napoletana di Navigazione), daily from the Molo Beve- 
rello (Pl. III, 19) at Naples to Précida (14 -hr.), fschia Ponte (1#hr.), fschia 
Porto (2 hrs.), Casamicciola (24 hrs.), Lacco Ameno (2% hrs.), and Forto (3} hrs.). 
The Naples-Ponza steamer, twice weekly (see p. 309), touches at Précida, [schia 
Ponte, and Forio. 

RaiLway (Ferrovia Cumana; p. 299) to (12 m.) Torregdveta in connection 
with steamer thence to Pydcida (j hr’s. voyage; through fares from Naples 6 1. 95, 
61. 10, 21. 95c.), Lschia Ponte (50 min.), fschia Porto (65 min.; 81. 95, 81. 10, 
31. 25.c.), Casamicciola (14 hr.; 91. 40, 81. 55, 31. 35c.), Lacco Ameno (1% hr.), 
and Forio (24hrs.; 111. 65, 101. 80c., 4].). In bad weather the steamers 
(two classes only) ply to and from Baiz. : 

Boats for Précida and [schia may be hired at TorregAveta, Baie, or Miseno 
(no tariff; bargain necessary). 

The island of Préeida (2m. long; 10,690 inhab.), the an- 
cient Prochyta, is formed of two craters of basaltic tufa and 
pumice-stone partly destroyed by the sea so as to form two 
semicircular bays. The small bay of Chiaiolella probably 
represents a third crater and the islet of Vivara a fourth. 
The chief industries are fishing and vine growing. 

The little town of Précida (Hot. Scotti, moderate; carriage 61. for the first 
hr., 41. each addit. hr.), with flat-roofed white houses reminding travellers of 
the East, stretches along the N. coast and rises in terraces on the hills beyond. 
The popular feast days are the 26th of Sept. and the 8th of May, both dedicated 
to St. Michael. We land at the Marina. In the Piazza dei Martiri there are 
a tablet commemorating twelve of the inhabitants of Précida who were executed 
after the rising of 1799, and a statue of Antonio Scialoia, the statesman, who died 
on the island in 1877. The Castello (now a reformatory) commands in one 
direction a fine view over Ischia and Monte Epomeo and in the other of Cape 
Miseno and the Gulf cf Naples. At the S.W. end of the island (carr. 341.), 
beyond the Castle of Santa Margherita, is the Bay of Chiaiolella, facing the olive- 
clad islet of Vivara and [schia. ; 
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{schia (27,361 inhab.), about 184m. in circumference, is 
the largest island in the neighbourhood of Naples. Its climate 
is mild, and its beauty, interest, and variety prompted Bp. 
Berkeley to describe it, in a letter to Popes (1717) *as“an 
epitome of the whole earth.” “It is noted also for its fine 
natural mineral waters. A carriage road running round the 
island conveniently unites the principal towns and villages. 

Ischia, an upheaval of the tertiary period, is a collection of craters and 
lava streams of which the highest point is the conical Monte Epomeo (2588 £0.) 
the N. side of an extinct volcano. Adjoining its slope are other craters: Nie 
Monte Rotaro and Monte Montagnone; E., Monte Tribbiti; W., Monte Nuovo 
and the hills extending to the Punta dell’Imperatore. Lava streams formed 
also the promontories of Caruso and Corndcchia on the N.W. 

According to the ancient poets [schia was the abode of the giant Typhoeus 
who, when struck by Jupiter’s thunderbolts, expressed his revengeful fury in 
volcanoes and earthquakes. The Greeks who colonized it called it Pithecusa 
or Pithecuse, the Latins A2naria or Inarime. In the 9th cent. it was known 
as Iscla, a corruption of ‘insula’ (i.e. the island par excellence), from which 
its modern name is derived. The earliest recorded volcanic eruption on the 
island dates from about 500 B.c.; the last was in 1301 A.p. Ischia was seized 
in 474 B.c. by Hiero of Syracuse, c. 450 by the Neapolitans, and in 326, by the 
Romans. Augustus exchanged it with the Neapolitans for Capri. It was later 
taken by the Saracens in 813 and 847 A.D., by the Pisans in 1135, by Henry VI 
and Frederick IJ, and finally shared the fortunes of Naples. Ischia was the 
birthplace of the Marquis of Pescara (1489), and hither his widow Vittoria Co- 
Jonna retired in 1525. The island was sacked by the pirate Barbarossa in 1541 
and captured in 1547 by the Duke of Guise; in the beginning of the 19th cent. 
it was occupied by Nelson; in 1815 Murat took refuge here for a short time. 


Ischia (Pens. Baldini; Pens. Perozzi, good cuisine at both), 
the chief town (2825 inhab.) of the island, extends picturesquely 
along the shore for about 1 mile between the Castello on the 
S. and the Punta Molina on the N. There is a thermal 
bath establishment, with mineral waters resembling those of 
Casamicciola (p. 309). 

A causeway, 240 yds. long, unites the little town to the islet on which is 


the Castello, built c. 1450 by Alphonso of Aragon, in which Vittoria Colonna 
resided. Magnificent view from the roof (gratuity). 


The Carriacre Roap (autobus to Casamicciola 21., to 
Forio 5 1.) leads N.W,, crossing the Lava dell’Arso, to (25 min.) 
Porto @isehia (Hot. Villa Floridiana, with garden; Angareila, 
at the harbour, with thermal baths), formerly built around 
a circular lake inside a crater which was connected with the 
sea in 1853-56 in order to make a harbour. 


Near the harbour is a large thermal bath establishment. The W. side of 
the harbour and, still better, the Punta San Pietro on the E. command fine 
views. The beautiful garden of the Villa Meuricoffre, S.E. of the harbour, 
is open to the public (gratuity). 

A road diverging to the S. from the main road about 650 yds. W. of Porto 
d’fschia, leads to (35 min.) Fiaiano (650 ft.; view) and thence (N.) in 10 min. 
More to the top of Monte Montagnone (850 ft.). 


The picturesque road quits the coast and begins to rise; 
but at Perrone it touches the coast again and turns S. W. 
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33m. Casamieciola (2690 inhab.), on the slope of Monte 
Epomeo, a pleasant resort in spring and autumn, is noted 
for its thermal waters. Its name recalls the destructive 
earthquake of July 1883, in which nearly 1700 persons perished. 

Hotels. Near the Marina: *Ho- | Horer Sauvt, 36 R.; BELLEVUE; 
TEL Royat, 50 R.; *GRANDE SenTI- | CENTRALE; DEL VeEsUVIO; EDEN; 
NELLA, 32 R.; PirHzcusa, 30 R., QUISISANA; VILLA SANTE. — Pen 
with garden. —On the hill: *Granp sions: Maresca; Morgera. 

The waters of the Gurgitello, a copious thermal spring 
(135° Fahr.), prescribed for rheumatism and gout, are used in 
the bath-establishments of Manzi and Belliazzi, and also in 
the Monte della Misevicordia, an establishment for the poor. 

A walk of 25 min. may be taken to the Monte Tabor (310 ft.), which commands 
a good view. — A footpath leads over the hills in 1} hr. to Forio (see below). 

43m. Lacco Ameno (1401 inhab.), a picturesque village, 
contains a school of straw-plaiting and the pretty church of 
Santa Restituta, patron saint of the island, with an antique 
vase used as a holy water stoup. The saint’s day (May 17th) 
is celebrated by bonfires on Monte Vico, fireworks, etc. — 
The road now ascends steeply over the lava stream of 474 B.c. 
and descends to (7m.) Forio (Hot. Rosa Thea, Amalfitano, 
plain), a village (2476 inhab.) with its municipio in an old 
Franciscan monastery, commanding a beautiful view. 

The road goes on to the S. About 14m from Forio a 
path diverges on the right for the Punta dell’ Imperatore 
(495 ft.; lighthouse), the S.W. extremity of the island. — 
Beyond (10 m.) Panza (view of Capri) the road turns E. and 
ascends rapidly, with magnificent views all the way, to 
(124 m.) Servava Fontana (whence an autobus plies to [schia; 
61.) and (133 m.) Fontana (1480 ft.). 

This is the best starting place for the ascent of Monte Epomeo (2585 ft.; 
1hr.), the summit of which commands a *View of extraordinary extent and 
beauty. The descent may be made in 2 hrs. to Forio, Casamicciola, or Porto 
d’ fschia. 

Beyond Fontana the road descends in cuttings and through 
a ravine to (15 m.) Buonopane (940 ft.), separated by another 
ravine from (164m.) Barano d’fschia, among its vineyards. 
By-and-by we turn N.E., and Précida, Cape Miseno, and the 
Castello of Ischia come into sight ahead. At the next cross- 
toads we keep straight on, and when the road forks farther 
on we take the right branch, which leads via Sant’ Antuono 
to (194.m.) [schia. 

A steamer leaves Naples on Mon. and Fri. morning, and, calling at Pro- 
cida, Ischia Ponte, and Forio, plies to (5$ hrs.) Santo Stefano and (5% hrs.) 
Ventotene, two lonely islets, the second of which was the place of exile of 
three Roman princesses: Julia, daughter of Augustus, Agrippina, wife of Ger- 
manicus, and Octavia, daughter of Claudius. Hence the steamers go on to 
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(8{ m.) Ponza, the chief of a group of islands and the scene of a brilliant 
*cutting-out’ expedition by Adm. Napier against the French (1811). Steamer 
to Gaeta weekly, see p. 257. 


¥. From Naples to Salerno 


Raitway, 33} m. (54km.) in 1}hr. by express train (291., 19 lL. 80c., 
12 1.); to Cava dei Tirreni, 28m. (45 km.) in Lehre (24150 S16 ke 708 Om: 
20 c.). Interesting views on both sides as far as Cava; after that, on the right. 

Evectric Tramway from Naples to Torre del Greco, see p. 814. ‘The 
villages as far as Valle di Pompei (p. 311) are served also by the Ferrovia Cir- 
cumvesuviana (p. 314). Electric tramway from Valle di Pompei to Salerno, 
see p. 313. This route, convenient for visiting intermediate places, is not re- 
commended for a long journey, as the roads are ill-paved and dusty and the 
tramways often crowded. 


Leaving Naples the railway passes between the huge red 
Granili (r.) and the Poggioreale Cemetery. Soon Vesuvius 
dominates the landscape on the left, while on the right the 
bay appears at intervals beyond an almost continuous line 
of houses and factories. —3m. San Giovanni a Teduccio; 
5m. Pértici; and (74.m.) Torre del Greco, (p. 316), which we 
approach through a cutting in the lava-flow of 1794, are 
better served by tramway (p. 314). The cone of Vesuvius, 
with its radiating furrows, is well seen on the left. The fer- 
tile coastal strip of black volcanic earth is thickly populated 
and dotted with pines, palms, and prickly pears, and Orien- 
tal-looking houses. On the left, on the summit of a small 
extinct volcano (607 ft.), rises the monastery of Camdldoli 
della Torre. We cross the lava-flow of 1767 and traverse a 
tract of orange-groves and market gardens; on the right 
the coast stretches away to Sorrento, with Castellammare 
nestling in its bay. 

124m. (20 km.) Torre Annunziata, the flourishing centre 
(31,689 inhab.) of the flour-paste industry, was founded in 
1319 beside a chapel of the Annunciation. 

Hotels. IrArra, Via del Pozzo; Centrale to Pompeii, 441. Higher 


ORIENTALE, Piazza Ces. Battisti, — tares at night. 

Several RESTAURANTS, small but with Railway Stations. Citid, in the 

good cuisine. ‘own, not called at by the fastest trains; 
Cabs from 14]. per drive and Centrale, 1} m. E., with restaurant, 

31. 80c. per hr. From the town to junction for Cancello, Castellammare, 


Pompeii, 3 1. 60c.; from the Staz. etc. 


The town, which is of little interest, narrowly escaped 
destruction during the eruption of 1906, the lava reaching 
to within 20 yds. of the cemetery, near the road to Bosco- 
trecase. — Railway to Sarno, see p. 318. 

133 m. (22 km.) Torve Annunziata Centrale is the junction 
for Cancello (p. 255) and for Castellammare di Stabia (p. 341). 
We ascend the fertile valley of the Sarno; on the left is a 
flat-topped knoll of lapilli from the excavations at Pompeii. 
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— 15m. (24 km.) Pompeii, see Pp. 318.— The Monti Lattari 
are prominent on the right; on the left the crest of Monte 
Somma emerges to the right of Vesuvius, —_ 154m. (25 km.) 
Valle di Pompei (Hot. del Santuario; Fonte Salutare, both 
unpretending) is a large village which has sprung up around 
the Santuario di Santa Maria del Rosario (many thousands 


an oid picture, much restored and framed with gold and precious stones which 
now adorns the high altar. The side-altars ™mostly bear pictures by Laverini. 
The new campanile has a peal of 16 bells. — Tramway to Salerno, see p. 313. 


public property, — 213m. Pagani (Restaurant Quisisana). 
In the church of San Michele is the tomb of Sant’ Alfonso dei 
Liguori (1696-1787), author of ‘ Theologia Moralis.’ On the 
eft rises Monte Torricchio (728 ft.) at the foot of which lies 
23 m., 37 km.) Nocera Inferiore, or dei Pagani, an agricultural 
entre, with barracks built by Vanvitelli. 

This was the Nuceria Alfaterna destroyed by Hannibal in 2168.c. The 
astello, which commands a fine view, was the scene of the death of Helena, 
“ife of Manfred of Swabia (1267), and was a stronghold of Urban VI in his 
truggle with Charles of Durazzo (1381). Fr. Solimena (1657-1747), the painter, 
‘as a native of Nocera. 


A branch line runs hence to (3 m.) Cédola (p. 256), and motor omnibuses 
> Sarno, Bracigliano, and (in summer) to Amalfi. 

On the left appears the ruined castle of Roccapiemonte. 
- 25m. Nocera Superiore is the station for (8 min. S.) the 
lage of Santa Maria Maggiore, which has a round *Bap- 
stery, perhaps originally a temple, resembling Santo Stefano 
otondo (p. 148). The double cupola, resting on 32 mono- 
hic columns, covers a large octagonal font. — Vesuvius now 
Sappears behind us as we ascend a steep slope. On the 
it is the castle-crowned Monte Castello. 

28m. (45 km.) Cava dei Tirreni (650 ft.), a pleasant little 
wn (8691 inhab.) in a Shady fruit-growing valley among 
oded hills, is much frequented as a spring and autumn 
ort, and its numerous villas are the favourite refuge of 
e Neapolitans in the heat of summer. 


Hotels. *Dr Lonpres, Via Maz- Trinita, 81. return 121. (2 seats), 
, to the N.W., with a station on 121., return 161. (4 seats). Longer 


Salerno tramway, often crowded drives from 8]. A temporary sup- 
summer; Moprerno, Corso Um- plement of 30% is added to the above 
Oo Primo; Prns. Savéta, Corso fares. 

berto Primo. — A partments and Tramway to Salerno and Valle 
wished Lodgings. di Pompei, see p. 3138. 

Cabs from 141. (2 seats) or 231. Visitors’ Tax, 10% on the hotel 


sats); to Corpo di Cava and the bill. 
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The principal street of Cava is the long Corso Umberto 
Primo, arcaded like the streets of Bologna. The church is 
modern. The principal object of interest is the Benedictine 
abbey of *La TrinitA DELLA Cava, reached in 45 min. on 
foot (carriage, see p. 311). 

Leaving the town by the road on the right of the church, and passing the 
Public Garden, we turn to the left to reach the village of Sant’ Arcangelo, where 
we descend to the left to cross a torent. Ascending again to the right, we pass 
the 18th cent. chapel of Pietrasanta,and at a fork bear to the left passing a mor- 
ument to Urban II. — The right branch leads to the pleasant summer-resort 
of Corpo di Cava (1300 ft.; Hot. Scapolatiello, with garden; Pietrasanta). 

The Abbey, romantically situated beneath a crag on the 
Bonea torrent, was founded in 1025 by St. Alferius of Lom- 
bardy. The church was rebuilt in 1796. The atrium pre- 
serves three old sarcophagi, and in the nave are a fine Cosmati 
*Ambo and a candlestick, from the original church. The 
baldacchino is a copy of that at San Clemente (p. 128). In 
the N. aisle is a marble slab with a cross and other sym- 
bols, blessed by Urban II at the consecration of the church 
(1092). 

On the left of the church door is the entrance to the Monastery (adm. 
9-5). The Cuaprer Houser contains carved and inlaid stalls, perhaps designed 
by And da Saleyno. From the *CLorstrr, a beautiful work of the 12th cent., 
we enter the OLp Cuarrrer House. In the dark Crypr are 14th cent. frescoes 
a Last Judgment, attributed to And. da Salerno, and the tombstone of the 
antipope Theodoric, who died here in 1102. The unimportant PicruRE GALLERY 
contains paintings by Mattia Preti, Solimena, And. da Salerno, the Flemish 
School, etc. In the Liprary are 600 valuable incunabula, and the *Ar- 
CHIVES are a mine of wealth concerning the history of S. Italy. 

We reach the Gulf of Salerno at (30} m.) Vietri sul Mare, 
the nearest station to Amalfi (motor*omnibus, see p. 352). 
We catch a glimpse of the lovely coast-line extending towards 
Amalfi, but the rest of the journey to Salerno is broken by 
five tunnels. 

333m. (54km.) SALERNO, a town of some importance 
(34,125 inhab.) beautifully situated on the Gulf of Salerno 
(the Roman Pestanus Sinus), has an old inland quarter with 
narrow streets, while along the shore extends a pleasant 
modern quarter. It is a convenient centre from which to 
visit Pestum, Amalfi, Ravello, and Pompeii, and has an 
excellent bathing-beach. 


Hotels. DiANA, D’ANGLETERRE, Post Office. Corso Garibaldi. 
Corso Garibaldi; Savé1a, Corso Vitt, Cabs per drive from 31., at night 
Emanuele; Campanta, Roma, Corso 41. 

Garibaldi. 


Electric Tramway from the sta- 
_Restaurants. Santa Lucia, Corso tion to fhe town, 40c.; to Valle di 
Garibaldi, good; Itdlia: Santa Teresa. Pompei, see p. 313. 


_. History. Salernum, taking its name from the salt sea (sal)and the little 
tiver Iynus, now Irno, to the E., became a Roman colony in 194 B.c.. In the 
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early middle ages it was subject to Benevento, but in the 9-12th cent. was a 
practically independent Lombard principality. It was destroyed by Henry VI 
in 1198 and soon after became part of the kingdom of Naples. The famous 
School of Medicine of this ‘ Civitas Hippocratica’ reached its zenith in the 
12th cent., before the rise of Arabic medicine. Petrarch calles it ‘Fons. Me- 
dicing’ and St. Thomas Aquinas mentions it as being as preeminent in 
medicine as Paris was in sciencé and Bologna in law. Salerno was the native 
town of Giov. da Précida (1225-1302), the chief instigator of the Sicilian Vespers 
(p. 412), and of And. Sabbatini da Salerno (1480-1545), the painter. 


From the station, outside which is a good War Memorial 
(1923), we follow the tramway to reach the long Corso Gari- 
baldi bordering the sea. In this street are the chief public 
buildings, and monuments to the Martyrs of Italian Indepen- 
dence, and to Pisacane and Nicotera (p. 358). At the end 
is the Public Garden. The street on the left of the Prefecture, 
passing the churches of Sant’ Agostino (r.) and San Giorgio (1.), 
both of which contain paintings by Sabbatini, leads to the 
Cathedral (San Matteo), founded in 845, and rebuilt by Robert 
Guiscard in 1076. The detached campanile has antique 
corner columns. 


A fine Romanesque doorway admits to the Atrium, whose 28 columns 
were brought from Pestum. Beneath the portico are 14 antique sarcophagi. 
The central doorway, decorated in 1077, has a bronze door with crosses and 
figures of niello work, made at Constantinople and presented to the church in 
1099. — In the Nave are two splendid *Ambones and a Paschal candlestick 
of Cosmati work. In the N. Aisle are the tombs of Margaret of Anjou (d. 1412), 
wife of Charles III of Durazzo, by Baboccio da Piperno, and of Bp. Nic. Piscicelli 
(d. 1471), by Zac. della Pila. In the Sacristy, on the left, is a large *Paliotto, 
or altar-front, of 54 ivory panels (Jate 12th cent.), the largest known work of 
its kind. The Choir has a mosaic pavement, and a high altar likewise decorated 
with mosaic. In the chapel on the left is a Pieta, by Sabbatini: in that on the 
right, beneath a mosaic vault, is the tomb of Gregory VII, the great Hildebrand, 
who died when the guest of Robert Guiscard in 1085. The tomb was restored 
in 1578 and modernised by Pius IX. A pagan sarcophagus, on the left, with 
a relief of the Rape of Proserpine, was brought from Pastum for the tomb of 
Abp. Carafa, At the end of the S. aisle are other interesting tombs and two 
arches preserving some mosaic ornament. The little door beside a curious 
relief of a ship unloading leads to the Crypt, in which the body of St. Matthew 
is preserved, 

It is worth while, for the sake of the *View, to ascend behind the town to 
the old Castello {900 ft.), the ruined stronghold of the Lombard princes. 

From SALERNO TO VALLE pI Pompe, 18} m. (30 km.) tramway in 2 hrs. 
(51. 20, 41. 15c.); every } br. to Pagani, every $ hr. to Valle di Pompei. To 
Cava dei Tirreni, 54m. in c. $hr. (11. 90, 11. 40c.), The tramway follows 
the road all the way. To (24 m.) Vietri (p. 312) we skirt the Gulf of Salerno 
and then turn inland. —54m. Cava dei Tirreni (p. 311).—9}m. Pucciano 
is the nearest halt to Santa Maria Maggiore (p. 311), Thence vid Nocera, Pagani, 
and Angri, our route is very similar to that of the railway. — 184m. Valle di 
Pompet, see p. 311. ; 

FrRoM SALERNO. TO Mercato SAN SEVERINO, 11m. (18km.), railway in 
1 hour. The line ascends the Imo valley and beyond (1?m.) Fvatte enters 
a spiral tunnel. At (74m) Baronissi Fra Diavolo (p. 257) was captured in- 
1806. —1im. Mercato San Severino, see p. 256. a 

From Salerno to Amalfi and Ravello, see p.852; to Pestum, see p. 350; 
to Réggio, Metaponto, and the South, see pp. 358, 397. f 
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Vi. Mount Vesuvius. 


For a visit to Mount Vesuvius a day when the sirocco 
is not blowing should be chosen, especially if the volcano 
be abnormally active. The quickest aud most comfortable 
way of making the expedition (c. 5 hrs. from Naples and 
back) is by railway to Pugliano and thence by Cook’s 
railway to the top (see below). The tramway route via 
Resina (Pugliano) is convenient for those. who wish to 
include a visit to Herculaneum. From Resina a steep and 
winding carriage road ascends to the observatory on the 
mountain. 

The ascent of Vesuvius may likewise be made from Pompeii (8-10 hrs. 
there and back) by arrangement with the hotel-keepers there, or from the station 
fo Boscotrecase (p. 318). A new road from Boscotrecase enables travellers to go 
by carriage to the foot of Vesuvius and thence on horseback to the crater 
(3 hrs. there and back; inclusive fee, with guide, 55 1.). 

For the ascent of Monte Somma from Somma Vesuviana, see p. 318. 

Approaches from Naples. — A. FrrRRovia CIRCUMVESUVIANA (station 
Pl. II, 26) to Pugliano, 64m. in 20-35 min.; Coox’s Vesuvius RAILWAY 
(3 or 4 times daily) thence to the summit, 5m. (8km.), in $hr. Fares: to 
Pugliano, 21.20 11. 45; by the express ‘train de luxe,’ 51. DOs “50K: 


Cook’s Railway to the summit, return fare, 84]. 60c.; tickets may be bought 
at Messrs. Cook’s office in the Galleria Vittoria (p. 260). 


To (24 m.) San Giovanni a Teduccio, see p. 310. At (3 m.) 
Barra we diverge from the line to Ottaiano.— 5m. San 
Gtorgio a Cremano was rebuilt after the eruption of 1631; 
the view of Vesuvius on the left is very fine from here. — 
Beyond (54 m.) Bellavista we cross the luxuriant park of the 
castle of Pértici (see below). — 6} m. (10 km.) Pugliano is the 
junction for Cook’s Vesuvius Railway (p. 316). 


For the continuation of the railway to Torre del Greco, Pompeti, and 
Sarno, see p, 318. 


B. By Execrric TRAMWAY (No. 55), every 10 min. from the Teatro Fenice 
(Pl. II, 16) to Torre del Greco, 8} m. (13} km.) in c. 4 hr., halting at Resina for 
Cook’s Vesuvius Railway and for Herculaneum. Fares: to Resina, 11. 40c.; to 
Torre del Greco, 1]. 70 c. — Service 54 from the Museo Nazionale (every 8 min.) 
runs to Portici (11), c. $m. short of Resina. This route, apt to be crowded 
and dusty, is not so convenient as the first for the ascent of Vesuvius, but is 
the best approach to Herculaneum. 

Leaving Naples by the quay, the tramway passes the 
Granili (p. 266) and traverses the dingy industrial suburbs 
of San Giovanni a Tedtccio and Pietrarsa. — 54m. Pértici 
(Hot. Bellavista) is noted for its Palazzo Reale, begun in 1739 
by Ant. Canevari, now partly used as a School of Agricul- 
ture. It was occupied by Pius IX in 1849-50. The road 
crosses its octagonal forecourt, — 64m. (10 km.) Resina was 
built in the middle ages on the stream of mud that over- 
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whelmed Herculaneum. The tramway halts in front of the 
“Scavi di Ercolano.’ The Pugliano station of the Vesuvius 
railway (p. 314) is a few minutes walk to the left of the main 
road. 

Herculaneum (Ital. Eyvcolano) was a residential town, 
without Pompeii’s commercial importance, surrounded by 
villas of wealthy Romans. It was destroyed in 79 a.D. 
and rediscovered in 1719; most of the subsequent excavations 
have been filled in and only the Theatre and the Scavi Nuovi 
(see below) are now accessible. 


The foundation of Herculaneum, originally called Herakleia by its Greek 
settlers, was attributed to its patron deity, Hercules. The town passed through 
periods of Oscan, Etruscan, and Samnite domination, before falling to Titus 
Didius, a lieutenant of Sulla, in 89 B.c., after which a colony of veterans seems 
to have been established there. The damage done by an earthquake in 63 a.p. 
was being repaired, under the patronage of Vespasian, when the catastrophe 
of 794.p. overwhelmed the town in a torrent of mud. Subsequent layers 
of volcanic matter buried the ruins to a depth of 40-130 ft., and the town 
remained untouched for 1640 years (comp. above). 

Excavations were begun in 1719 by Emmanuel de Lorraine, Prince of 
Elbeuf and cavalry commander of the Kingdom of Naples, who was lucky enough 
to reach, with his first shaft, the back of the stage of the theatre, and discovered 
a few sculptures. Charles III continued the exploration (1738-65), without 
any very clear plan, but the theatre, palestra, forum, and five temples were 
located. In 1750-51 a necropolis to the S.E. was excavated, and in 1750-65 
the suburban villa of a savant of late Republican times. The latter had ap~ 
parently been a collector of Greek art and had given hospitality to the phil- 
osopher Philodemus of Gadara, who brought with him his library; and most 
of the relics of sculpture now in the Naples Museum (p. 284), and the pre- 
cious collection of papyri (p. 277) were discovered on this site. The Acca- 
demia Reale Ercolanese, founded in 1755 for the purpose of investigating the 
discoveries, published a work in 8 vols. on the mural paintings and bronzes 
(1757-92) and a volume on the papyri (1797; by C. Rosini). Further explorations 
were carried out in 1837-55 and 1869-75, the latter — the ‘ Scavi Nuovi’ — 
by Fiorelli. The precise extent of the town is still unknown, but it was of 
small dimensions and built on a regular plan. 

Of the original excavations the only part now accessible is the *Theatre 
(adm. 10-12 and 2-4, 41.; Sun. free), whose pavement is 87 ft. beneath the 
present high-road. Entering by the gate marked ‘ Scavi di Ercolano,’ we descend 
a dark staircase of some 100 steps and visit the various parts of the building 
by an intricate maze of passages, from which it is impossible to gain any real 
conception of the plan of construction. Only the orchestra can be properly 
appreciated, thanks to a glimmer of light from the Prince of Elbeuf’s shaft 
(see above). The four lowest rows of the cavea were reserved for eminent per- 
sonages; above them are 19 other rows divided into six wedges, and, at the 
top, three more rows and a marble portico with a temple in the middle, affording 
in all room for about 3000 spectators. The stage was adorned with 12 Corinthian 
columns. The building is of the Augustan age and shows signs of Vespasian’s 
restoration. Inscriptions found in situ announce that Numitius, son of Publius, 
was the architect, and L. Annius Mammianus Rufus the founder. 

The Seavi Nuovi, c. 4 min. nearer the sea, are the result of the 19th cent, 
excavations, c. 40 ft, below street-level. Most interesting are the foundations of 
the Baths, including the palestra, surrounded by stuccoed brick columns, and 
to the N. the caldarium (? or tepidarium), the apodyterium, and the frigidarium 
(the last not yet unearthed). The remaining fragments are those of private 
houses, resembling those at Pompeii, best known of which is the House of Argus 
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(so called from a fresco no longer visible), made up of two square porticoes and 
a series of rooms adorned with paintings, 

Beyond Resina the route is more attractive and we reach 
the Mzglio d’Ovo (Golden Mile), where the road is flanked by. 
sumptuous villas, including, on. the right, La Favorita. The 
tramway ends in the principal piazza of Torre del Greco. 

8} m. (134 km.) Torre del Greco (Grand-Hét. Santa Teresa; 
Suisse & Belvedere, both with gardens), the most populous 
town (33,915 inhab.), after Naples, in the province, is almost 
entirely modern. 

The ancient Turris Octavia, the most favoured suburb of Herculaneum, 
takes its present name from a 14th cent. Greek hermit. From the 15th to the 
18th cent. it was a fief of the Caracciolo family. Its deliverance from this bon- 
dage in 1699 is celebrated at the Festa dei Quattro Altari (2nd Thurs. after 
Trinity). The town has been many times destroyed by lava, and as often re- 
built. It has long been famous as the centre of the coral-carving industry. 

In the principal Square are the Scuola Reale di Taglio del 
Corallo, where coral may be purchased, and the classical 
18th cent. church of Santa Croce, whose 16th cent. predecessor 
was destroyed, except for its campanile, by the lava of 1794. 
Towards the sea is the old Castello, now occupied by the 
town hall, 


From Torre del Greco to Naples and to Salerno by railway, see p. 310; 
to Pompeii and Sarno, see p. 318. 


Coox’s Vesuvius RAILway, whose lower station adjoins 
the station of Pugliano (p. 314), ascends at first at a maximum 
gradient of 1] in 12 through gardens and vineyards. Beyond 
(2m.) San Vito begins a stretch of rack-and-pinion line (1 
in 4 to 1 in 6), crossing the lava-streams of 1858 and 1872. 
— 24m. Staz. Centrale. — At (3 m.) Eremo (1955 ft.; Hot.- 
Rest. Evemo, well situated in a park) the train halts for c. 
Thr. on the descent to enable travellers to visit the OBsER- 
VATORY (1990 ft.), built in 1844 on a spur of the crater of 
Monte Somma (p. 317), and so far spared by lava-flows. 
Palmieri, curator in 1872, remained at his post throughout 
the eruption of that year. The present curator is Signor 
M. Malladra, At the entrance is a tablet to the victims of 
the 1872 eruption; Ist floor, specimens of minerals thrown 
up by Vesuvius; seismic apparatus; relief-plans of Vesuvius 
and Etna; 2nd floor, meteorological instruments. — Beyond 

temo the line, once more an ordinary adhesion railway, 
ascends (1 in 12) above the Observatory; on the left is the 
Colle Umberto (2914 ft.), a crest thrown up in 1895. — 5 m. 
Lower Station of the funicular railway (2474 ft.). The Fu- 
nicular, 820 yds. long, rebuilt in 1909-10, ascends a gradient 
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of c. 1 in 2, reaching the Upper Station (3707 ft.) in 10 min. 
The train is met by an official guide (51.; members of the 
T.C.1., 31.) of the Commune of Resina, who conducts parties 
by a path to (10 min.) the edge of the crater. 

*MOUNT VESUVIUS, about 74m. E.S.E. of Naples, and 
the most familiar feature in the Neapolitan landscape, is one 
of the smallest active volcanoes in the world (3890 ft. in 1925; 
4200 ft. before 1906), but certainly the most famous. It is 
the only active volcano on the continent of Europe. It 
consists of a truncated cone, the Monte Somma, which 
rises to the height of 3730 ft. in Punta di Nasone, on the 
N. side, and within which is an enormous crater, broken 
on the W., called the Atrio del Cavallo and Valle del- 
V’' Inferno. From the centre of this crater rises a smaller 
cone, variable in size and shape, which is Vesuvius pro- 
perly so called. 

At ordinary times there is no danger in looking down into 
the crater from the windward side, though the sulphurous 
vapour is sometimes unpleasant and the hot lava is destruc- 
tive to the visitor’s boot-soles if he does not keep moving. 
The *View, though often obscured by volcanic haze, is of 
immense extent. 


The number of minerals thrown up by Vesuvius has been reckoned at 
about 40 species. The lava, which flows out at a temperature of 1800-2500? 
Fahr., cools slowly, but its surface is quickly covered with a layer of scoriz 
or ashes. Decomposed in time by atmospheric influences, it at first affords 
foothold to a species of broom, and later becomes extremely fertile, producing 
notably the wine called ‘ Lacrima Christi’ (comp. p. Ixi). 

History. Before 79 8.c. the lower slopes of Vesuvius were planted with 
vineyards, above which was a thick belt of woods noted for their wild boars. 
Its volcanic nature was unsuspected save by men of science such as Diodorus 
Siculus, Vitruvius, and especially Strabo, who inferred its igneous nature from 
its conical shape and the ashy nature of its barren summit. The name Ve- 
svius, or Vesbius has been derived from two roots meaning ‘ the unextin- 
guished’. This peak was much higher than the present summit, and was the 
completion of the now broken cone of Monte Somma. Within its seemingly dead 
crater Spartacus (p. 254) and the rebel slaves took refuge in 73 B.c., escaping by 
an unguarded rift from the besieging force of Clodius Pulcher. In 63 4.D..a 
violent earthquake, mentioned by Seneca, caused serious damage in Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Naples. This was followed by other shocks, and in 79 the 
central cone blew out and Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabie were destroyed, 
the first and last buried in cinders and lapilli, or small stones, while Her- 
culaneum was drowned in a torrent of mud; the flow of lava does not seem 
to have extended very far. The eruption is vividly described in two letters 
from the younger Pliny to Tacitus. The cone of Vesuvius proper had now begun 
to form; but for the next 1550 years, only nine comparatively unimportant 
eruptions are recorded, and after 1500 a period of absolute quiescence set in, 
during which the mountain was again cultivated up to the cone, and the crater 
covered with trees. But on Dec. 16th, 1631, came a violent eruption whieh 
destroyed nearly all the towns at the foot of the mountain; the lava reached 
the sea near Pértici and killed over 3000 persons. Since then there have been 
22 eruptions at intervals of from 1 to 80 years, of which the most serious were 
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those of 1794, which destroyed Torre del Greco, of 1871-72, which damaged 
San Sebastiano and Massa di Somma, and of 1906, in which Ottaiano and San 
Giuseppe suffered severely, 


VII. Pompeii 


A. By Strate Rawway from the Central Station (PL. II, 27), 15 m. (24 km.) 
in 35-50 min. (131. 40, 91. 40 c., 61). This route is the most convenient for 
the hotels at Pompeii. 

This route is identical with the first part of the railway to 
Salerno, described on p. 310. We alight at (15 m.) Pompei, 
which is near the Porta Marina. 

B. By THE CIRCUMVESUVIANA RaILway from the Stazione Circumvesuviana 
(Pl.1I, 26), 16m. (26 km.) in 1-1} hr. (61. 5, 31. 90c.) to Pompei Scavi. The 
traveller may vary the return journey by going on to Poggiomarino, where car- 
riages are changed, and completing the circuit of Vesuvius vid Ottaiano (see 
below). 

From Naples to (64.m.) Pugliano, see p. 314.— 8m. 
Torve del Greco (p. 316). —13m. Torre Annunziata (ogs10)? 
We describe a curve to the N.E., partly on the lava of 1906. 
— 144m. Boscotrecase, where guides may be hired for the 
ascent of Vesuvius (comp. p._ 314).— At (15 m.) Boscoreale 
a Roman villa was discovered in 1907 (adm. by permission 
of the proprietor). Other discoveries include a large find of 
silver ware (now at the Louvre) and a number of mural paint- 
ings, some of which are exhibited at Naples (p. 289). — 
16 m. (26 km.) Pompei Seavi is the station near the Porta 
Nolana. 

The line goes on via (162 m.) Valle di Pompei (p. 311) and (18 m.) Scafati 
to (21% m., 35 km.) Poggiomarino, the junction for the N. half of the circuit of 
Vesuvius. The terminus of both sections of the railway is (274 m., 44 km.) 
Sarno (Hot. Centrale; Stella, both plain) a cotton-spinning town (11,102 inhab.) 
with a ruined castle and, in front of the Municipio, a statue of Mariano Abi- 
gnente, one of the victors of Barletta (p. 376). Sarno is served also by the 
line from Cancello to Avellino and Benevento (p. 256). 

_ Beyond Poggiomarino the line turns N. — 3? m. (from Poggiomarino) Sas 
Giuseppe Vesuviano and (54 ™.) Ottaiano, both of which suffered severely in the 
eruption of 1906, have stations on the Cancello-Torre Annunziata railway (p. 255). 
-— From (83 m.) Somma Vesuviana we May ascend Monte Somma via Santa 
Maria di Castello and La Croce, reaching the Punta di Nasone (p. 317) in 4-8 hrs. 
The descent may be made to the Eremo Observatory (p. 316) along the lava-flow 
of 1872. Beyond (104 m.) Sant’Anastasia we leave the rugged slopes of Monte 


Somma and complete the circuit of Vesuvius at (15 m.) Barra. Thence to 
(184 m.) Naples, see Dold. 


FROM SALERNO TO PoMpPEtt by railway, see p. 311; by tramway, see p. 313. 

POMPEII, one of the Campanian towns buried by the 
eruption of 79 4.p., and now in great part restored to the 
light of day, ranks among the most interesting spots in Italy. 
Here we find an entire town just as it was quitted by its 
inhabitants nearly 1900 years ago. It is the chief source 
of our knowledge of the domestic life of the ancients. 
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_ Hotels. Near the Railway Sta- | Restaurants at the hotels; also, 
tion (Ferrovie dello Stato) and the Diomede, unpretending, near the rail- 
Porta Marina: Granp-H6reEL Suissz, | way station; Chalet Suisse, at the 


with 40 R. and central heating, good Porta Nolana (the N. entrance to 
but not cheap; Granp-H6TEL PompEr the Ruins), kept by the proprietor of 
(ANGLO-AMERICANO), 20 R. — On the the Hotel Suisse; Pompciano, unpre- 
way from the Railway Station to | tending, near the Albergo del Sole. 


(4m.) Valle di Pompei, near the en- | Carriages. There is no tariff and 
trance to the Amphitheatre: Sore, charges should be arranged in ad- 
unpretending. — For hotels at Valle vance. The usual charge for the 
di Pompei see p. 311. drive to Valle di Pompei is 3-51. 


Admission to the Ruins. The excavations may be entered either on the 
S., by the Porta Marina, or on the N., by the Porta Nolana. Tickets (61, 
children 31.; amphitheatre, 11. extra) are issued at both of them. On Thurs. 
admission is free, but most of the buildings are closed. Authorized Guides 
(Guide Autorizzate), speaking English, French, or German, as well as Italian, 
may be hired at either entrance, but the text and plan in this Guidebook render 
their services needless (201. per hr. for any number of visitors; longer visit by 
atrangement; chaise-a-porteurs 401.). The Official Custodians, stationed in 
different quarters of the town, open the closed houses on application and give 
all necessary information. They are not allowed to accept gratuities or ac- 
company visitors. — The Ruins are open daily from 9 to 5 (to 4 in Nov.-Feb., 
to 6 in June-August). They are closed on New Year’s Day, Epiphany (Jan. 6), 
Easter Sunday, Ascension Day, Aug. 15th, Sept. 20th, the first Sun. in Oct., 
Noy. ist, Nov. 4th, Nov. 11th, and Christmas Day. 

Permission to sketch or take photographs may be obtained at the National 
Museum in Naples, where also permits to visit the Ruins by moonlight are 
issued (price of admission doubled). Admission to the New Excavations is at 
present by special permission only. 

History. Pompeii (i. e. place of shipment or despatch) was founded by the 
Oscans at the end of the 6th or the beginning of the 5th cent. B.c. as an em- 
porium and port, intended to be an independent rival of the Greek coast-towns. 
Afterwards it was occupied by the Etruscans, but a Greek stamp had already 
been impressed on it by the erection of a Doric temple, and perhaps also of a 
theatre. In the 4th cent. the Samnites, who soon became thoroughly Hellenized, 
occupied Pompeii, which they converted into a purely Greek town. In 290 B.C, 
it became a subject ally of Rome. Having joined the Italic League, it was 
besieged by Sulia in 898.c., and in 80 8.c, it became completely Romanized 
as the Colonia Veneria Cornelia Pompeii. In 59 A.p., in consequence of a 
conflict in the Amphitheatre between the Pompeians and the citizens of Nuceria 
(p. 311), the gladiatorial spectacles were suspended for ten years. : It was pos- 
sibly in compensation for this that in 62 a.p. it was allowed to call itself Colonia 
Neroniana, The following year it was devastated by an earthquake, a most 
unwelcome token of the renewed activity of Mount Vesuvius. Pompeii con- 
tinued to be the commercial centre of the towns in the interior of Campania 
and attained a population of 20,000, coming from so many different sources 
that the indigenous element was swamped by the foreign. The final catastrophe 
took place on Aug. 24th, 79 a.p., when the famous eruption of Vesuvius over- 
whelmed Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabie. Pompeii, like Stabia, was covered 
with a layer of fragments of pumice-stone (lapilli), mostly very minute, and 
afterwards by a similar layer of ashes. Herculaneum was submerged by a 
torrent of mud, containing sand, ashes, and bits of lava, pozzolana, and pumice- 
stone, which raised the level of the soil by about 65 ft. and hardened into a 
‘sort of tufa. The flow of lava towards Pompeii stopped at the base of the mountain 
‘and did not reach the inhabited quarter. Among the 2000 victims of the ca- 
'tastrophe the’ most illustrious was Pliny the Elder, a distinguished naturalist 
and commander of the fleet at Misenum. Warned by his sister of the appearance 
of an ominous cloud in the east and by a letter from Popillia Rectina, wife of 
‘the magistrate Cn. Pedius Cascus, he hurried to the help of the fugitives, but 
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could not reach Pompeii.on account of the huge mounds of lapilli. He then 
betook himself to Stabiew, where he found his friend Pomponianus, but was 
here overtaken and suffocated by the stifling vapours. When the fury of the 
volcanic conflagration was overpast, the site of Pompeii was a sea of ashes and 
lapilli, whence emerged the upper parts of the buildings that had not been totally 
destroyed. These, later, served as guide-posts to the inhabitants who returned 
to dig amid the ruins, and, still later, to the searchers for treasure and building 
material. In the 3rd century a number of buildings had been erected at Civita, 
to the N. of Pompeii. This second Pompeii was, however, abandoned in the 
1ith cent. on account of the frequent earthquakes, the eruptions of Vesuvius, 
and the incursions of the Saracens, Between 1594 and 1600 Dom. Fontana, in 
constructing an aqueduct from the Sources of the Sarno to Torre Annunziata, 
tunnelled through the Pompeian mound and discovered some ruins and inscrip- 
tions. But it was not till 1748 that the systematic excavations were begun, 
which, ‘continued since with more or less activity, have laid bare the larger and 
“more important half of Pompeii. In 1860 a regular plan of excavation was 
organised by the Italian Government, carried on at first under Professor Fio 
relli (d. in 1896; bust in the Forum) and afterwards under Signor Ruggiero, 
Prof. de Petra, Prof. Sogliano, Prof. Spinazzola, and Prof. Maiuri. 
Topocrapny, The elliptical form of Pompeii (with the 
major axis running E. and W.) is due to the Etruscans, who 
transformed the Oscan settlement into a real town. This 
was traversed by two main intersecting streets, the Strada 
Stabiana, running N. and S., and the Strada Nolana, running 
E. and W. These were supplemented by narrower parallel 
streets in such a way that the whole town was subdivided 
into blocks of Insula@, or islands. The town was surrounded 
by an Agger (earthwork), buttressed by wooden boards and 
crowned by a palisade (Vallum). In the 4th cent. B.c. this 
earthwork was replaced by a rampart of tufa and limestone, 
reinforced (after the Social War) by towers. Five of the eight 
gates have been excavated. The oldest of these, the Porta 
Stabiana, may be Etruscan; the others are of the Samnite 
period. The Capuan and Nucerian gates (not yet brought to 
light) are not connected by a direct line of streets, nor is 
there any indication that an important thoroughfare led to 
either of them. Hence the officially accepted division of the 
town into Ten Regions, bounded by two parallel streets 
Tunning E. and W. and two others running N. and S., does 
not square with the facts. The streets were paved in the 
‘Roman period with large polygonal blocks of Vesuvian lava 
and are bordered by kerbed foot-pavements. In nearly all 


the Pompeian ladies or gentlemen did not wish towalk they 
used litters. The present Names of the streets have_been 
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taken from the public fountains, adorned with the heads of 
gods and goddesses, etc., at the corners: Via di Mercurio, Via 
dell’Abbondanza, Vicolo del Gallo, and so on. On the outside 
walls of the houses and shops are numerous inscriptions, 
generally in red lettering; these include recommendations 
of candidates for the post of edile or duumvir, dates, records, 
poetical quotations or short poems, the outpouring of lovers, 
jests, andribaldry. The character of Pompeii as an important 
maritime town is indicated by the numerous shops (sometimes 
attached to large private houses), taverns (cawpone@), public 
bars (thermopolia), inns (hospitia; one with an elephant as 
sign), and stables (stabula), especially near the gates. The 
shops rarely have trade-signs, but frequently exhibit a phallus 
(carved, painted, or in mosaic), intended to ward off the evil 
eye, or one or two painted serpents, regarded as the genii 
loci. To the most ancient period of the town’s history belong 
the houses built of large blocks of limestone, the Etruscan 
column (Region VI, Insula 2), the Etruscan capitals (I, 5), 
the Doric temple of the Foro Triangolare (p. 325), and the 
Porta Stabiana. The Samnite monuments include the other 
gates and the walls, the temples of Jupiter and Apollo, the 
Basilica, the portico of the Forum, the Therme Stabiane, 
the open-air theatre, the portico of the Foro Triangolare, 
and the gladiatorial barracks and palestra. The Therme 
of the Forum, the Comitium, the Covered Theatre, the Am- 
phitheatre, and the temple of Zeus Meilichios are Roman. 
The other public buildings are of later date. The Doric 
temple alone corresponds to the Greek model; all the others 
reveal an Etruscan scheme. 


The main feature of the Pompeian House was the Atrium, or interior court, 
surrounded by a roofed arcade. On the side opposite the entrance was the 
Tablinum, or chief living room, where the family dined and received their guests. 
To the right~and left were the Alz, the Cubicula (bedrooms), and the Celle 
used for various purposes. In front of the tablinum stood the Cartibulum, 
or table for the utensils used in serving meals. Near this was the Focus, or 
hearth. This, at least, was the early Italic plan, introduced by the Etruscans. 
Later, however, the chambers adjoining the fagade, and sometimes also those 
at the sides, were converted into shops (Taberne), opening on the street. To 
the primitive house was added the Hellenic Peristylium, and the tablinum ceased 
to be the general living room and was occupied by the family archives. Its 
former place was taken by the Triclinium, one of the rooms opening off the 
peristylium. Some of the houses, even in the Imperial epoch, maintained the 
simple original plan of atrium and tablinum. The characteristic dwelling of 
the fully developed style, however, shows the rooms grouped round two quadri- 
lateral spaces, the atrium and the peristyle, usually with the tablinum between 
them. Air and light were admitted through openings in the roof. The roof 
of the atrium sloped inwards so as to leave a quadrilateral opening in the middle 
(Compluvium). Below this was the Impluvium, a basin receiving the rain- 
water from the gutters of the compluvium, and passing it on to the Puteus, 
or cistern. The commonest form of the atrium, seen (e.g.) in the house of Lu- 
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cretius Fronto, is the so-called Atrium Tuscanicum, in which the roof is borne 
by strong beams crossing from one side-wall to the other. A less frequent form 
(houses of the Labyrinth, of the Silver Wedding, etc.) is the Atriwm Tetrastylum, 
in which the roof is sustained by four columns at the corners of the impluvium. 
Still more rare is the Corinthian form,.in which there are many columns (houses 
of Castor and Pollux and of Epidius Rufus). Sometimes, as in the W. or second 
atrium of the house of the Centenario (p. 335), there is no opening in the roof. 
Nearly every house had a second floor and some had a third; these were narrower 
than the first floor and were used by slaves or let out as lodgings. Few windows 
opening on the street have been discovered. In some cases we find the floor 
and ceiling of the upper rooms extended to form a small pillared loggia, the 
so called Cenacula. The second floor was reached by small flights of steps, 
either inside or outside. , A small passage adjoining and parallel to the tablinum 
led into the peristylium, which was in the form of a garden (Viridariwm) sur- 
rounded by an arcade, not invariably complete on all four sides. Opening off 
the peristyle were smaller rooms for domestic purposes (Cubicula, Triclinia, 
Apothece) or for the reception of guests (Bei, Exedye). The cubicula are re- 
cognizable by the alcove or space for the bed; this is indicated by a low dais, 
by mosaics in the flooring, by the wall-decoration, or by a hollow at the foot 
of one of the walls. The triclinia are marked by their larger size, their mosaic 
pavements, and the recesses in the lower part of their walls. The Lararium, 
or domestic sanctuary, in the form of an edicula or small temple, is found in 
the atrium, in an adjoining chamber, or in the peristylium; sometimes, reduced 
to a mere painting, even in the kitchen. Nearly every house has a second 
entrance (Posticum) near the peristylium. The shops extended along the 
whole front of the house and were open to the street, though they could be closed 
by wooden shutters or sliding doors. The counting-house or cashier’s office, 
in front of the entrance, is often lined with marble. Many of the shops have a 
back room for the use of clients or a bedroom for the shopkeeper on the mezzanine 
floor. The number of shops lent great animation to the principal streets, and 
the lamps hung at the doors, in conjunction with those of the municipal altars 
at the street-corners, furnished the chief source of the town’s lighting. 
Among the most striking attractions of Pompeii are the Frescoes painted 
on its stucco-covered walls. These are disposed in three horizontal bands: 
dado, central zone, and frieze. The colours are very vivid, red and yellow 
predominating. The central field is occupied by small pictures, groups of flying 
figures, or isolated figures. In this decoration four manners or periods may be 
distinguished. In the first or Samnite period the stucco ornamentation 
imitates the marble panelling of important Greek or Roman mansions; there 
are no human figures. In the second period (1st cent. B.c.) the marble decoration 
is imitated in painting and figures are introduced. In the third and best period 
(first half of the first century of the Roman Empire) figures become more numer- 
ous, In the fourth period the figures are accompanied by bizarre architectural 
effects, the colouring is less delicate, and the ornamental details are coarser. 
The figures within brackets after the names in the following account refer to the 
plans on pp. 322, 340; the first figure indicates the Region, the second the Insula. 


The entrance to the excavations for travellers arriving 
by the State Railway is the Porta Martina, the gate towards 
the sea. In antiquity this had an archway covering two pas- 
sages, each with itsown gateway: a steep track for mules 
and an easier pathway for pedestrians. 


i eThe traveller arriving :at the station of Pompei Scavi (Circumvesuviana 
line) may join the itinerary described below by following the Strada di Nola 
straight to the Temple of Fortune and then turning to the left for the Forum, 


In the passage to the right is the entrance to the Museum 
(Region VIII; closed at 4), which may be visited either at 
once or when leaving the ruins by this gate. sili 
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Room 1. Plaster reproductions of house-doors and shop-shutters; trunk 
of a laurel; ladder; basket; pieces of a cupboard; block of stonework containing 
a small window with an iron grille anda shutter; remains of textiles and cor- 
dage. —R. II. Casts taken from the impressions left by organic bodies in the 
deposit of lapilli and ashes: young girl trying to protect herself with her cloak 
against the shower of ashes; slave; child; dog, left chained up at the house 
of Vesonius Primus. These records of agony help us to realize the unspeakable 
horrors of the Great Eruption. Cork model of a Roman villa; mural paintings; 
vases and other household utensils in bronze; objects of bone and glass; funeral 
vessels from the Samnite tombs found outside the Porta Ercolanese (some of 
them underneath the House of the Mosaic Columns); vases of real or counterfeit 
Aretine ware; vases, lamps, antefixes, and other objects in terracotta; bronze 
platter, containing the skeleton of asucking-pig; pigments; carbonised loaves 
and other articles of food. —R. III. De Prisco Collection of the contents of 
the Roman villa at Boscoreale (p. 318) and a model of the villa. Casts of two 
human bodies, showing that the unhappy victims had tried in vain to save 
themselves from suffocation by holding pieces of cloth before their mouths. 


As we ascend the Via Marina we see, to the right, the 
remains of the Temple of Venus Pompeiana, guardian deity of 
the town. This building, having been partly destroyed by 
the earthquake of 63 A.D., was in process of restoration and 
enlargement when overtaken by the final catastrophe. Far- 
ther on, on the same side, is the Basilica (VIII, 1), used as 
a court of law. This, in a distinctly Hellenistic style and 
probably dating from the 2nd cent. B.c., is divided into nave 
and aisles by 28 Ionic columns of brick, covered with stucco. 
The Corinthian pilasters in tufa, now leaning against the wall, 
adorned the upper story. At the end of the hall, badly 
damaged by the earthquake, was the raised tribunal for 
the judges (duoviri jure dicundo). 

On quitting the Basilica by its N. door we find ourselves 
face to face with the Temple of Apollo (VII, 7), a pre-Roman 
structure. The 48 columns of the portico were originally 
Ionic, with a Doric entablature, but after the earthquake they 
were converted into Corinthian columns by means of stucco, 
while the entablature took the form of a darge zodphorus. 
The stucco has now fallen off and the original design has 
come to light. 


The Portico or colonnade was formerly decorated with paintings of scenes 
from the Iliad. The large tripod, painted on the first pilaster of the E. wing, 
is one of the attributes of Apollo. In the middle of the uncovered area stood 
a large altar of travertine. The Ionic column to the left of the steps bore a 
sundial, emblematic of Apollo Helios. The bases placed against the columns 
of the portico support copies of the original statues, now in the Naples Museum. 
In front are Venus and Hermaphroditus. At the sides are Apollo Sagittarius, 
Diana Sagittaria, Mercury (herma), and Maia (figure lost). — The actual temple 
stands on a high podium, accessible by steps in front, leading to the Corinthian 
pronaos. This enclosed the Cella, which contained the statue of Apollo’ and 
the conical Omphalos, which was the symbol of the god. The latter is still in 
situ. An Oscan inscription in the pavement of the cella records that it was 
laid at the instance of Oppius Campanius, the Questor. Beside the rear exit is 
the priest’s chamber. 
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The Via Marina ends at the *Forum (VII, 8), the centre 
of the town’s life and surrounded. by its most. important 
public buildings. 


Until the 2nd cent. B.c. the Via Marina, with its prolongation the Via dell’ Ab- 
bondanza, formed the S.E. boundary of the town. When the Basilica was 
taken in hand the town was enlarged. Opportunity was then taken to furnish 
the Forum with a colonnade enclosing its two long sides and its S.E. extremity. 
Above this colonnade was a gallery, reached by small staircases, traces of which 
remain. The function o/ the gallery was to accommodate spectators of the fétes 
and games held in the Forum before the construction of the Amphitheatre. 
In the Empire period a beginning was made with the conversion of the colonnade 
from tufa to travertine, but the work was interrupted by the earthquake. The 
area enclosed by the colonnade, 516 ft. long and 108 ft. wide, was adorned with 
statues of officials and other distinguished persons. Twenty-two of the pedestals 
of these are extant, five with inscriptions. The passages leading to the central 
space were barred to vehicles. 


On the E. the Forum is adjoined by the Basilica and the 
Temple of Apollo, already described. In a niche at No. 31 
is a Tabula Pondevaria, of travertine, showing the standard 
measures of capacity. Adjacent is the entrance to an inner 
court, and at No. 29 is a portico, possibly used as a vegetable- 
market. No. 28 was a public latrine, and No. 27 an edifice 
the use of which is uncertain. 

To the N.E. of the Forum stands the Temple of Jupiter 
(VII, 8), which seems to have been called also the Capitolium. 
The pronaos is reached by a flight of 15 steps, interrupted 
by a platform on which stood an altar. The steps were 
originally flanked by equestrian statues. ; 


The Cella, with its Ionic columns, had a marble pavement, bordered by 
mosaics. Apertures in the flooring of the pronaos and cella admitted light 
to some lower chambers (such as'the varium, or store room for the sacred 
utensils), which communicated directly with the Forum, The podium against 
the back wall, reached by steps, is believed to have borne statues of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva. When, however, the temple was reduced to ruins by the 
earthquake the cult of these deities was carried on at the small temple of Zeus 
Meilichios (p. 322). The pronaos commands a good view of Capri and the little 
bay of Baie; in the distance are the Monti Lattari, the Monti Irpini, and Mt. 
Vesuvius. —To the right and left of the main steps were two triumphal arches, 
That on the right was demolished by the ancients to open up the view of the 
arch behind, which had an equestrian statue of Tiberius on its top and statues 


of Nero and Drusus in its niches. 

On the E. side of the Forum, enumerated from N. to Ss 
are the Macellum, the Sacrarium of the Lares, the Temple of 
Vespasian, the Building of Eumachia, and the Comitium. 

The Macellum, or provision market, was preceded by a 
graceful colonnade, with the shops of the Argentarii or money- 
changers. Against the marble columns of the arcade and 
the pilasters between the shops are bases for statues. 


The interior court was enclosed by another colonnade, destroyed by the 
earthquake. The walls were adotned with frescoes, the survivors of which 
include Io_guarded by Argus and Ulysses and Penelope. On the frieze are fish, 
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game, amphore of wine, and the like. On the S. side are shops, with an upper 
story. In the open centre of the court was a dome borne by 12 columns, of 
which the bases remain; it probably sheltered a tank or basin for fish. At the 
back is a chapel which contained statues of the imperial family. To the right 
and left of this are the shops ofa fishmonger and of a butcher. 


The Sacrarium of the Lares (No. 3), formerly known as 
the Curia, is preceded by a marble colonnade and was origin- 
ally paved and lined with marble slabs. In the apse is a 
podium, which bore several statues. Round the walls are 
niches for eight other statues, probably representing the Lares 
Publici, or tutelary deities of the town. 

The Temple of Vespasian (No. 2; VII, 9) was begun after 
63 A.D. but was never completed. In front was a columned 
portico. In the middle of the open court is an altar, with 
bas-reliefs of the sacrifice of a bull, the sacrificial utensils, 
and a civic crown between two laurels (the symbol of the 
imperial house). 

The Building of Eumachia (No. 1; VII, 9), an imposing 
structure dedicated to Concordia Augusta and Pietas, was 
erected by the Priestess Eumachia, acting also for her son, 
M. Numistrius Fronto. It was occupied by the Fullones 
(fullers), or makers and bleachers of linen, who probably 
used it as a sale-room. 


In front is a Chalcidicwm, or vestibule, with a portico of two rows of columns, 
at the ends of which are four niches for statues of Aineas, Romulus, Julius Cesar, 
and Augustus. The elogium of Aineas is still extant; that of Romulus is a 
copy; the other two have vanished. Round the other three sides runs a covered 
corridor (Crypta). In the interior is an open court (Porticus), surrounded by 
a colonnade, with two rows of columns, superposed on each other without the 
intervention of a second story. At the back stands a cast of the Statue of Eu- 
machia, erected by the fullers (original now in the Naples Museum, p. 278). 


On the other side of the Strada dell’Abbondanza stands 
the Comitium, or polling booth for the election of the civic 
magistrates, 

At the S, end of the Forum are three large halls, that 
in the centre probably used by the Ovdo Decurionum (town 
council), the others by the Duoviri and A:diles. 

We now descend the Via dell’ Abbondanza, the name of 
which is due to a misinterpretation of the bust of Concordia 
Augusta, on a fountain at the back of the Eumachia Building. 
The third side-street on the right leads to the Foro TRIAN- 
GOLARE (Triangular Forum). This is reached by a fine Ionic 
portico (No. 30), giving access to two gates opening on the 
forum, which is surrounded on three sides by a Doric colon- 
nade. The S. end is occupied by the ruins of a Doric Temple 
of the 6th cent. B.c., 100 ft. in length and 664 ft. in width. 
This is a heptastyle and pseudodipteral edifice, with 11 columns 
on each side. 
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The remains include the elevated stylobate, a few capitals, and fragments 
of the cella walls. It was apparently dedicated to Apollo and Artemis. It 
seems to have been already a ruin in the 2nd cent. B.c. and was used as a public 
dumping ground and as a quarry of building material. Towards the end of 
that century, however, this area appears to have been cleared for the erection 
of a Sacrarium dedicated to Athene. Near the left rear of the temple was placed 
a semicircular seat, on the back of which was a sundial. Opposite the steps 
leading to the pronaos is an enclosure the purpose of which is unknown. To 
the left are three altars and (farther back) a cistern, formerly covered with a 
cupola raised on eight Doric columns. 


Adjoining the Foro Triangolare, near the corner of the 
Strada del Tempio d’Iside, lay the Palestva (No. 29), where 
the young men trained for the games. To the S. of this 
is a large reservoir for the water used in the theatre. 

Pompeii has two theatres, the larger open to the sky, the 
smaller with a roof. The *Teatro Scoperto (VIII), or uncov- 
ered theatre, which could contain 5000 spectators, dates 
probably from the 5th cent. B.c. Built on the model of the 
Hellenic theatres and especially resembling that of Antioch, 
it was provided with large tanks or basins, installed in the 
orchestra and communicating with the reservoir mentioned 
above, thus making it at once a theatre and a nympheum. 
In the reign of Augustus the theatre was restored by the 
architect M. Artorius, at the expense of M. Holconius Rufus 
and M. Holconius Celer. 

The Cavea, or auditorium, is divided into three tiers: the Summa Cavea, 
placed above a corridor and accessible by several staircases; the Media Cavea, 
with 15 rows of seats arranged in five wedges, all also reached from the corridor; 
the Ima Cavea, accessible from the orchestra only. 

The Ima Cavea consisted of four broad and low tiers, with the chairs (Bisellia) 
of the municipal counsellors (Decuriones). After the restoration of the theatre 
seats for distinguished spectators were placed also in the orchestra. The stone 
tings at the top of the wall were for the poles supporting the Velarium, or awning 
for protecting the audience from the sun. The whole of the upper part over- 
looking the Foro Triangolare is due to a modern restoration. Above the en- 
trances to the orchestra are two small boxes (Tvibunalia), one of which was 
reserved for the President of the Spectacle, the other (perhaps) for the Priestesses. 
The stage (Pulpitum), which had a wooden flooring, was reached from the or- 
chestra by flights of steps. Between the stage and the orchestra was a narrow 
slit for the curtain, which was lowered at the beginning of the performance 
and raised at the end. The mechanism by which this was done has never been 
fully explained. The wall at the back of the stage (Scena) represented the fa- 
gade of a palace with three doors, the usual back-scene of an ancient theatre. 
During the performance a movable scene (Scena Ductilis) was also brought 
into play. Behind was the green-room or dressing-room. 

The *Teatro Coperto (VIII), or covered theatre, the roof 
of which was probably pyramidal, could hold an audience of 
1500. It was constructed soon after 80Bc. by the Duoviri 
C. Quintius Valgus and M. Porcius, and was used, as an Odeion, 
for concerts. 

The cavea is traversed by one pracinctio or corridor. The lower part 


consists of four wide tiers, the upper of 17 tiers, arranged in five sections. The 
marble pavement was presented by the Duumvir M. Oculatius Verus. 
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The Great Theatre was adjoined by the Gladiators’ Bar- 
vacks (Quartiere dei Gladiatori), surrounded by an arcade of 
74 columns, with two rows of cells for the gladiators. The 
upper cells were entered from a wooden gallery, part of 
which has been reconstructed. Here were found the fine 
weapons now in the Naples Museum (p. 291), also iron fetters 
and 63 skeletons. The palestra of this building, the walks 
and colonnades of the Foro Triangolare, and the palestra 
mentioned on p. 326 collectively formed the Gymnasium. 

On emerging from the Small Theatre we find ourselves in 
the Strada Stabiana, which leads to the right to the ancient 
Porta Stabiana. Following it in the other direction, we soon 
reach, at the corner to the left, the Temple of Zeus Meilichios 
(Jupiter the Placable), the smallest temple in Pompeii, dating 
from the early days of the Roman colony (comp. p. 319). 
It had a tetrastyle vestibule. In front of the steps is a 


large altar. 

The cella had a small portico of two columns, and at the back were the terra- 
cotta statues of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, now in the Museo Nazionale 
(p. 291). For a time this temple was erroneously assigned to A#sculapius. 

Turning left, along the side-street, we reach the Tempio 
di Iside (Temple of Isis; No. 28), entirely rebuilt, after the 
earthquake, by Numerius Popidius Celsinus. 

Agreeably to the mysterious character of the cult of Isis, this temple is 
somewhat curious in form, with its lateral entrance provided with a triple door. 
The sacred enclosure was surrounded by a colonnade, the front walk of which 
has its central intercolumniation, formed of two pilasters with half-columns, 
wider than the others. Opposite was a recess, the back of which bore a painted 
figure of Harpocrates (now in the Naples Museum), In the open court is a small 
shrine, whence steps descend to a subterranean reservoir, intended for the lustral 
water. On the main altar were found some small calcined bones, Seven steps 
ascend to the pronaos, the roof of which is borne by six Corinthian columns. 
To the right and left of the entrance to the cella are niches for statues, and in 
front of that to the left is an altar, At the back, to the left, is a small staircase 
by which the priests entered the cella, — Underneath this temple runs Fontana’s 
aqueduct (p, 320), 

We now return to the Strada Stabiana, in which, to the 
right (No. 5), is the large Casa del Citarista (House of the 
Lyre Player; I, 4), or House of Popidius Secundus Augustia- 
nus, with two atria and three peristyles. Here was found 
the statue of Apollo Citharcedus mentioned on p. 283. 

On reaching the intersection of the Strada Stabiana with 
the Via dell’Abbondanza, we turn to theright. No. 20 (left) 
is the House of Cuspius Pansa or of the Diadumeni, and 
No, 22 that of Epidius Sabinus (IX, 1). Continuation, see 
p. 333. 


At this point begin the *New Excavations (Nuovi Scavi), 
carried on during the last ten years under the direction of 
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Prof. Spinazzola. They stretch E., towards the Porta Ur- 
bulana, which has not yet been laid bare. 

The chief aim of these excavations has been to trace the general line of the 
thoroughfare and to restore to their proper place the roofs, projecting balconies, 
windows, Stalls, doors, and the like which formed the street-front. In some cases, 
however, the search has been pushed far enough back to bring entire houses 
to light. The characteristic feature of the new excavations is that the fittings 
and articles of domestic use, frescoes, mosaics, statues, and stucco ornamentation 
have all been left as far as possible in their original places. Fallen walls have 
been re-erected and rough-cast in their original colours; the painted stucco 
ceilings have been restored; some of the gardens have been replanted in accord- 
ance with what we know of classical horticulture; water plays once more in 
the private and public fountains, some of the latter having several jets. Mural 
inscriptions, including unauthorized scrawls relating to the games or elections, 
are here seen in full force. The extreme care in details and the rigorously system- 
atic reconstruction produce an atmosphere of almost perfect illusion. The 
visitor finds no trouble in getting into direct contact with the classic world and 
with the daily life of this small Campanian town. 

At present special permission is necessary for a visit to the New Excavations, 
but they are soon to be thrown open to the public. In view of their novelty 
and extreme interest, we give below a rather full account of the discoveries. 


Ist INSULA ON THE N. No. 9 was the House of Montanus, 
which, according to a notice to the left of the door, was a 
great resort of chess players (Latrunculari). The door, stud- 
ded with large-headed bronze nails, was wide open at the 
moment of the catastrophe (plaster cast). Another interesting 
cast is that of the closed door of No. 10 (1.), a shop. Nos. 5-7, 
in front of which was a projecting penthouse, show the fagade 
of the *Workshops of Verecundus, maker of cloth, woollen : 
garments, and articles in felt (coactilia). The entrance of 
No. 7 is flanked by four paintings. Two of these show the 
patron deities of the work-rooms, viz. Venus Pompeiana, in a 
quadriga drawn by elephants, and Mercury; the others repre- 
sent the work of the ‘ coactiliari’ in full activity (r.) and the 
sale-room for the products of the factory (1.). The plaster cast 
of the door shows the iron mechanism for fastening it. At 
*No. 2, also with a penthouse, and surmounted by a pillared 
loggia, are the Workshops of the Dyers (Infectores). To the 
right of the threshold is one of the vats used in dyeing, 
projecting from a furnace bearing phallic emblems: No. 1, 
above which is a large balcony used as a drying-room, was 
also (as a-notice tells us) occupied by coactiliari. The fagade 
was adorned with four fine colossal busts of Apollo, Mercury, 
Jupiter, and Diana, a standing figure of Venus Pompeiana, 
and another figure of the same goddess being carried in pro- 
cession through the streets of the town. There was also a 
small bust of the Bearded Bacchus on the right wall. 

ist InsuLA on THE S. This block, nearly the whole of 
which has been explored, contains some very interesting 
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buildings. No. 7 is the *Fullenica Stephani (I, 6), one of the 
most spacious and complete buildings in Pompeii. The 
double door was closed at the time of the eruption, but 
the small hatch in the right valve had been left open, as is 
shown by the position in which its fastenings were discovered. 
Through this hatch were handed in the cloth and garments 
to be washed (in the impluvium or in the three tanks at the 
back), to be cleaned (in the five Salius Fullonici adjoining 
the two hindmost tanks), to be bleached (by sulphur vapour), 
to be dried (on the wide terraces of the first floor), or to be 
pressed in the Pressorium (by the wall to the left, on en- 
tering). The house at No. 4 was being redecorated during 
the last days of Pompeii. This is proved by the heaps of 
material for making stucco in the peristyle and the triclinium, 
by the plinths still waiting for their rough-casting, by the 
state of the rooms adjoining the entrance, and by the one 
completed frieze, in the chamber at the S.E. angle of the 
atrium. 


The decorations of the *Cabinet (perhaps a Lararium) to the right of the ta- 
blinum, are amazingly fine. The small vaulted roof, reconstructed of hundreds of 
minute fragments, is adorned with scenes from the last books of the Iliad, exe- 
cuted in a band of white stucco against a blue background. At the top: Hector, 
driven by a Fury, resists the appeal of his parents at the Scw#an Gate of Troy; 
Hector’s combat with Achilles; Dead body of Hector dragged at the chariot- 
wheels of Achilles. At the sides: Priam loading his treasures on the car and 
setting out, under the gu‘dance of Hermes, to offer them to Achilles as a ransom 
for the body of Hector. On the S. are a large hall and a cubiculumn with the 
red colouring of the second style (p. 322). The hall has a magnificent mosaic 
*Floor, and its walls show traces of an extensive fresco. 


No. 3 is the Shop of Verus the Blacksmith, who seems to 
have been alsoasurveyor. The phallic lamp of bronze (which 
lighted the counting-house) and other objects on view here 
are not a tithe of those that were found. Most of them were 
articles brought for repair. Among the technical instruments 
were the valuable fragments in bronze and iron which enabled 
us to reconstruct the Groma, the theodolite of the Roman 
surveyor. 

By passing through House No. 2 we reach the *Crypte- 
porticus, or underground portico, with its semicircular vaulting 
and elaborate decoration in white stucco. The walls, in the 
second style (p. 322), are divided into vertical sections by 
female and phallic herme, The frieze showed upwards of 
fifty pictures of scenes in the Trojan War, taken not only 
from the Iliad but also from the ‘ Aithiopis’ of Arctinus 
and possibly from other cyclic poems. Only about a score 
of these have been preserved, whole or mutilated. Latterly 
the cryptoporticus had been degraded to the status of a 
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wine-vault (Cella Vinavia). The existing chamber is just a 
fragment of the whole, the rest having been filled up to 
enlarge the garden. In a glass-case are shown plaster casts © 
of the impressions made by the bodies of several occupants 
of this house. During the eruption they took refuge under 
the portico, but when the rain of lapilli ceased they climbed 
up to the garden with the aid of a ladder. Here, however, 
the showers of ashes overtook them, and they were all suffo- 
cated in one huddled group. Adjoining the E. wing are some 
well-preserved rooms, including a striking Tviclinium, the 
vaulting of which, with fine white stucco-work, rested on 
painted caryatids of rosso antico. In the frieze are remains 
of paintings, in which heroic or mythical scenes alternate 
with banquets. The door at the S.E. corner of the Crypto- 
porticus opens on the Vicolo Meridionale, containing the 
House of L. Ceius Secundus, notable for its beautiful facade 
with white rustication, protected by the original overhanging 
roof. In the vestibule are a plaster model of the door and a 
ceiling reconstructed from fragments: the tetrastyle atrium, 
admirably preserved, contains a plaster cast of a wooden 
cupboard. Beyond it is a pseudoperistyle, the walls of which 
are adorned with hunting scenes (Venationes) and Nile land- 
scapes, with pygmies. 

2nD INSULA ON THE N. The Compitum (crossing) here 
was devoted to the twelve Dii Consentes {(p. 113), figures of 
whom are painted on the wall, under a canopy. No. 2 is a 
Caupona, or tavern, with rooms both on the ground floor and 
first story. The wares here included, not only food and drink, 
but the favours of such complaisant Puell@as Asellina, Smyrna, 
Maria, and Aigle. The sign, to the right of No. 4, represents 
large wine-jars, goblets, and a wine-funnel. Several of the 
objects found, including a phallic lamp, have been placed in 
their proper positions in the interior. 

2ND INSULA ON THE S. No. 1 is the imposing House of 
P. Paquius Proculus, with rich mosaics in its vestibule, atrium, 
tablinum, and a room adjoining the peristyle. The restoration 
of the first floor, behind the tablinum, is noteworthy. An 
exedra on the N. side of the peristyle contains the skeletons of 
the occupants of the house. — Beyond this point the street- 
front has a number of projecting balconies, all carefully 
restored. 

3RD INSULA oN THE N. Nos. 2 and 4 are workshops, 
with two large columned terraces. No. 6, the Workshop of 
Crescens, has a painted figure of Hermes-Priapus to the right 
of the entrance. No, 7 is a Caupona, with a large balcony 
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and the carbonized remains of the beam on which the latter 
rested. Then comes the sacred painting of the next Com- 
pitum, dedicated to the Genius Familiaris. 

3RD INSULA ON THE S. The only building completely 
uncovered here is the Shop of Felix the Fruiterey (Pomarius). 
The sale-room, in which the fruit was exhibited on wooden 
shelves, is adorned with Bacchic motives and contains a large 
terracotta vase. 

4TH INSULA ON THE N. The beautiful House of C. Julius 
Polybius (Nos. 1-3) is rusticated in imitation of white marble. 
Over the side-doors are carved lintels. The House of Fabius 
Uluhttvemulus is notable for the coloured chequers of its 
exterior, a device still popular with the rustic taverns of 
the district. Adjoining the entrance of No. 5 are paintings 
of Aineas, Anchises, and Ascanius (r.) and of Romulus with 
the spoils of King Acron (1.). 

4TH INSULA ON THE S. At No. I is a cement model of 
the closed door. In the vestibule are frescoes of the tutelary 
deities of the house: to the right, Venus Pompeiana (?), 
Minerva, and Juno; to the left, Bacchus (?), Hercules, and 
Mercury. 

TH INSULA ON THE S. In the alley is the public altar 
of the serpent Agathodemon. At No. 1 is the counter of a 
Thermopolium (or bar), covered with squares of variegated 
marble. From the bar-room a door led to the atrium. Above 
the architrave is a little niche for the Penates. In front of 
Nos. 2 and 3 is a reconstructed penthouse. The insula ends 
with another cross-roads altar. 

6TH INSULA ON THE N. The House of A. Trebius Valens 
has no shops on its front. On the fagade are three announce- 
ments of forthcoming shows at the Amphitheatre and nu- 
merous electoral ‘posters’, with the householder’s recom- 
mendations of different candidates. Among the interesting 
features of this large house are the black-walled room at the 
S.E. angle of the atrium; a cubiculum, in the second style 
(p. 322), to the left of the atrium; the tablinum, with its 
fine frieze (N. wall) and its reconstructed E. wall; the cali- 
darium behind the prefurnium (kitchen), to the right of the 
tablinum; and the reconstruction of the E. door in the 
portico. The garden has been replanted, and the twelve jets 
of the fountain again spout. At the end of the garden is a 
summer triclintum. The skeletons of the occupants were 
found under the portico, which has been reconstracted. 

6TH INSULA ON THE S.. Above Nos. 1 and 2 is a loggia, 
with four openings. Over the wall between Nos. 2 and 3 
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is a handsome balcony. At Nos. 3 and 5 is a large pentice 
with a skylight. No. 3 is a Caupona, with a painted bar- 
room. In No. 4 isa terracotta table, by Corinthus, the potter. 

7tH INSULA oN THE N. Behind the threshold of the 
shop at No. 5 were many carbonized fragments of mats 
(tegetes), now preserved in No. 6. This was the headquarters 
of the Schola Juventutis Pompeiane or Juvenes Venerit Pom- 
peiani, the fashionable’ gymnastic and athletic club of the 
town. It was under the patronage of Venus. 


The decorations of this building all refer to its function. On the exterior 
are two trophies of arms. On the door-jambs are two palm-trees, the leaves 
of which were the reward of victory in the gymnasium. Inside are the Ten 
Female Genii, each holding a buckler and some kind of weapon. The wall- 
paintings here, as is also the case with the best paintings in other houses, are 
raised above the ground and thus protected against the damp by sheets of lead 
on a level with the floor. By the E. wallis a plaster model of one of the cupboards 
which contained the gymnastic apparatus and fencing gear. The modern 
fastening of this Avmamentarium was made from a cast of the ancient one. 


8TH INSULA ON THE N. No. 2, entered from the alley, 
is the small but charming House of Pinarius Cerialis. It 
has no atrium. The garden has been replanted. The fine 
decorations of a little room on the N. side represent Iphi- 
geneia in Tauris. — The rest of the insula seems to have been 
the joint property of the Epidii and the Arrii. 

In No. 2 two ceilings have been reconstructed: a coffered black ceiling in 
the triclintum, a yellow one in a cubiculum. The garden has been replanted. 
A wooden staircase (reconstruction of the original) ascends to the rooms on 
the upper floor, the details of which have been reproduced as far as possible. 
The remains of the ornamentation have been affixed to the walls and ceilings. 
A small ‘oggia, giving on the inside garden, is almost intact. At the S.E. corner 
is a perfectly preserved window-ledge. From the foot of the staircase we pass 
(without re-entering the street) into No. 3, skirting a black-walled room with 
flying female figures (left) and a small garden-court (right). Below the loggia 
already noted, in immediate contact with the garden,-is a summer triclinium 
in masonry, with the usual table in the middle. On the three black walls are 
painted, in white, three precepts for an honourable and happy life: 1. Avoid 
litigation; 2. Keep to the truth; 38. Be satisfied with the needful and do not 
long for useless luxury. The heap of quicklime at the entrance to No. 3 was 
for use in the restorations going on here during the last days of Pompeii. 

8TH INSULA ON THE S. No. 1 is the Hermes Caupona, 
with the customary bar-room and a first-floor balcony (re- 
constructed). At the end of the insula are remains of the 
threshold, jambs, and lintel of a door which closed the en- 
trance to the alley. To the left is a private cistern, the only 
one yet discovered that retains the leaden tank whence pipes 
conveyed the water to the neighbour-members of the Con- 
sortium, or fellowship. 

_ 9TH INsULA on THE N. On the walls of the alley are 
inscriptions in large white letters, almost literally fulminating 
against committers of nuisance, by invoking the thunderbolts 
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of Jove against offenders. At the beginning of the block are 
two large (reconstructed) balconies, with a pentice between 
them. Beneath the balcony on the right the layer of lapilli 
has been left undisturbed to show how the restoration is 
effected of projecting portions of a building that have fallen 
into the street below. 

9TH INSULA ON THE S. No. 2, between two taverns, is 
the *House of Loreius Tiburtinus (II), one of those that give 
a perfect idea of old Pompeian life. A special charm is lent 
by the beautiful garden, now flourishing again after a rest 
of nearly 2000 years. 

In the atrium the water-jet of the impluvium plays again. A cubiculum 
in the E. wing contains, among other paintings of less importance, a Rape of 
Europa and a charming Medallion of a Girl. A pretty little room to the E. of 
the peristyle has had its cassetted ceiling and one wall restored. To the left 
is a room with two rows of paintings. The first, on a black ground, presents 
a summary of the Iliad in a series of 12 pictures. The other shows the Labours 
of Hercules, taken from a Hercules cycle. The peristyle is bordered on the 
garden-side by the N. arm of the Euripus (a series of communicating basins), 
At the end of this arm is a group of Diana and Actezon: at the E. end is a cascade 
where the water gushes out between paintings of Narcissus and of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. Below is a Biclinium, the table of which seems to rise from the 
water. On the right couch of the biclinium is-the signature of the artist Lucius 
who executed the adjoining paintings. On the N. wall (but badly preserved) 
are paintings of Orpheus charming the animals, Venus in a shell, Wild beasts 
pursuing each other. When the N. arm of the Euripus was full, it overflowed 
through conduits, passing under the little tetrastyle temple in the middle, into 
another branch, traversing the garden from N. to S. Beneath the temple are 
a group of Diana and Acteon, and ornamental carvings from which issued 
the water for a second cascade. The arrangements of the large Garden show 
clearly how the Euripus was used for irrigation. Numerous plaster casts have 
been taken here of roots of ornamental plants, shrubs, and even trees. The 
Euripus makes its final exit near the back-door cf the house, in the Ss. alley. 

The small house at No. 4 has over its entrance a painted stucco relief of the 
imperial emblem —a civic crown between two laurels. 


We now return along the Via dell’Abbondanza to its 
intersection with the Strada Stabiana. To the left is the 
House of Cornelius Rufus. To the right lie the Therme 
Stabiane (VII, 1), the largest and best-preserved in Pompeii. 
They date originally from the Samnite era, but were enlarged 
soon after the establishment of the Roman colony and again 


under the Empire. 

We first enter the palestra enclosed by a portico, some of the beautiful stucco 
decorations of which are seen to the leit. Along this stretch the bowling alley 
and the swimming pool, with its appurtenances. Opposite are another bowling 
alley, a latrine, and some private baths. To the right are the Men’s Batus. 
These include the Apodyterium (dressing-room), two chambers with vaulted 
stucco and recesses for the clothes; the circular Frigidariwm, or cold bath; the 
Tepidarium, with a plunge-bath; and (at the back) the Caldariwm, or warm 
room, with a plunge-bath and a basin for washing. Hot air circulated below 
the tepidarium and the caldarium. Adjacent are the Women’s Batus. From 
a corridor we enter the dressing-room, with two entrances from the street and 
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the usual recesses. Beyond the cold and tepid rooms is the caldarium, with 
hollow walls and flooring for the passage of the hot vapour. - Between the two 
caldaria was the Prefurnium, or heating apparatus, of which the furnace and 
the position of three cylindrical boilers are recognizable. 

At the corner to the left is the House of Holcomius, with 
a fine peristyle. Opposite this, to the right, diverges the 
Vico del Lupanare, in which (r.) stands the House of Siricus 
QNiere ae VIE al closed): 

On the threshold is the inscription ‘‘ Salve lucru(m),” a candid salute to 
filthy lucre. The handsome triclinium contains paintings of Neptune and Apollo 
helping to build the walls of Troy; Hercules and Omphale; and Thetis with 
Vulcan. — Opposite the entrance is a painting of two large serpents (A gatho- 
dzmones), with the inscription (nearly effaced) ‘‘ Otiosis locus hic non est, discede 
morator ”’ (i.e. loitering forbidden). 


” 


Farther on, to the left, is the Lupanar Africani et Victoris, 
the obscene paintings and inscriptions on the ground floor of 
which place its character beyond a doubt. The first floor 
has a balcony. Opposite is the Albergo di Sittio, the sign 
of which was an elephant. 

The Vico del Lupanare ends at the Strada degli Augustali, 
where, almost opposite, is the House of the Bear (VII, 2), 
so called from the mosaic at the entrance. To the right is 
a Shoemaker’s Shop. Keeping to the right, we regain the 
Strada Stabiana, which we follow to the left. 

To the right (No. 12) isa restored Mill (Pistrinum). No. 5, 
on the same side, is the House of Mareus Lueretius (1X, 3), 
priest of Mars and decurion of Pompei. 


In the atrium, to the right, is the edicula of the two tutelars of the house. 
Opposite is the tablinum. At the back is a pretty little garden, with a fountain 
and some marble figures amid its flowers. The best of the well-preserved paint- 
ings, in the fourth style (p. 322), are now at Naples. 


The whole of the next insula on the right is occupied by 
the Centra} Therme (IX, 4), which were in course of construc- 
tion in the fatal year 79. In addition to the features found 
in the other therme, these baths are provided with a Laco- 
nicum or Sudatory, a hot-air chamber of circular shape with 
domed vaulting. 

Leaving the Therme by the N. side we find ourselves 
in the Strada di Nola. On the right side of the lane opposite 
is a Tavern, in which were discovered three large bronze 
trumpets, apparently deposited here by the gladiators of the 
amphitheatre fleeing from the shower of lapilli. Farther on, 
to the right, is the entrance to the Casa delle Nozze d’ Argento 
(V, 2), so called because the excavations were made in the 
presence of King Humbert and Queen Margherita in 1893, 
the year of their silver wedding. 


This is a real Pompeian palace, with a spacious tetrastyle atrium, The 
front colonnade of the well-preserved peristyle is higher than the others. The 
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triclinium is a large and handsome apartment. The private baths in the Cy- 
btcula on the S. side have been wonderfully restored; and the garden, with its 
stonework triclinium, is noteworthy. 

Returning to the Strada di Nola and following it to the 
left, we soon reach (r.) the large and magnificent Casa del 
Centenario (IX, 8), so named because excavated in 1879, 
the 1800th anniversary of the eruption. 

It has two atria (that on the left very handsomely decorated) and a spacious 
peristyle. A graceful fountain plays in a small court, now covered in and adorned 
with paintings of gardens, a fish-pond, and scenes of the chase. To the W. are 
the bathrooms and two chambers adorned with paintings. In one we see Orestes, 
Pylades, and Iphigeneia (r.), Theseus and the Minotaur (1.), and Hermaphro- 
ditus and Silenus (opposite). In the other, leading to a secret chamber, Cas- 
sandra, Endymion and Diana. Of equal interest are the decorations of two 
rooms entered from the front walk of the colonnade, one with white walls, the 
other with black. 

Off the alley opposite stands the House of Marcus Lu- 
cretius Fronto (V, 4). 

The roof of the atrium is a modern restoration, in strict keeping with the 
maxims of Vitruvius. Among the very notable paintings in this house are 
Neoptolemus slain by Orestes (Ist room on the right), Theseus and Ariadne, 
Toilette of Venus (2nd room on the right), Wedding of Mars and Venus, Triumph 
of Bacchus, Landscapes (tablinum), Narcissus at the fountain, Pero and her 
father Cimon condemned to death by starvation (room to the right of the ta- 
blinum), Pyramus and Thisbe, Bacchus and Silenus (first garden-room to the 
right). 
Farther on in the Strada di Nola, to the left, is the House of the Gladiators, 
with a four-sided porticus. The Porta di Nola, at the end of the street, dates 
from the Samnite era. 

We retrace our steps to the Strada Stabiana, and turn 
to the right. At the corner on the left are a fountain, an 
altar to the Lares of the cross-roads, and a pillar of an aque- 
duct. No. 20 (L.) is the House of M. Vesonius Primus (VI, 14), 
known as the House of Orpheus from the large painting in the 
peristyle. In the atrium is a portrait-herma of Vesonius. 
Cast of his dog, see p. 323. No. 22 is the Fullonica of Vesonius. 
The impluvium contains a marble table and a fountain, and 
there are three tanks behind the atrium. Opposite (No. 26) 
stands the House of L. Cacilius Jucundus (V, 1), the banker, 
where the famous receipts now in the Museo Nazionale 
were discovered. In the atrium is a herma-portrait of the 
master of the house, a copy of the original at Naples (p. 283); 
also two bas-reliefs representing respectively the N. side of 
the Forum and the overthrow of the Porta del Vesuvio by 
the earthquake of 63 a.p. The tablinum has good decorations. 

Beyond the next cross-roads we have on our left (No. 7) 
the Casa degli Amorini Dorati (VI, 16), which belonged to 
the Poppzi. 

The porticus has been restored on its old lines. The marble sculptures 
in the garden remain as they were. The marble bas-relicfs in the S. wing of 
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the colonnade represent Satyrs, Menads, ete. At the S.E. corner of the peristyle 
is a lararium, devoted to the cult of Egyptian deities. The lararium in the N. 
colonnade has the conventional form of a small temple. The mosaic on the 
floor of the interesting cubiculum to the right indicates the place occupied by 
the beds. On the walls, under antique glass, are the flying and gilded Cupids 
which give the house itsmame. In the H. colonnade is a large room with paintings 
of Thetis and Vulcan, Jason and Pelias, Achilles in his tent with Patroclus and 
Briseis. Ihe stucco ceilings of two cubicula in the W. colonnade are unusually fine. 


We now follow the Vicolo di Mercurio towards the W. 
and enter the first cross-lane on the right, No. 1 in which 
is the *House of the Vettii (VI, 15), belonging to Aulus Vettius 
Restitutus and Aulus Vettius Conviva, two wealthy merchants 
of the Roman colony. It is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Pompeii on account of its beautiful paintings 
(still in their original positions) and on account of the skilful 


reconstruction of its apartments. Comp. the plan facing 
p. 341. 


To the the right of the entrance, under lock and key, is a characteristically 
obscene image of Priapus. The atrium has delightful paintings of amoretti and 
putti, To the right and left are safes. On the right is the porter’s lodge. In 
the corresponding little room to the left are paintings of Ariadne deserted, Hero 
and Leander, and a Fish Pond. The triclinium, to the left of the atrium, has 
pictures of Cyparissus, Amor and Pan wrestling for the entertainment of Bacchus 
and Ariadne, Leda and the Swan, and Jupiter enthroned. A passage skirting 
the triclinium leads to the stable, the toilette cabinets, and a side-door: within 
the atrium are two cubicula and the ala, in one of which (1.) is a clever little 
picture of a Cock Fight. To the right of the atrium proper is a small rustic 
atrium (with a lararium), whence we pass into the kitchen, with its ~ fire-grate 
and boilers. Adjoining is a closed room with equivocal pictures and a statuette of 
Priapus. — The PrristyLe offers an enchanting spectacle. Against the columns 
surrounding it are statuettes, from which jets of water spouted into marble 
basins. Two other jets rise in the middle of the gaily coloured garden. In 
the E. colonnade are two handsome rooms (ceci). In one of them are paintings 
of the Infant Hercules and the Serpents, Pentheus torn limb from limb by the 
Bacchantes, Dirce and the Bull; in the other, Dedalus showing Pasiphaé the 
wooden Cow, Ixion on the wheel, Bacchus and the sleeping Ariadne, and beautiful 
arabesques. — In the N. colonnade is a separate group of triclinium, cubiculum, 
and small garden. In this triclintum are paintings of the Disguised Achilles: 
recognised by Ulysses, and Hercules surprising Auge. This is adjoined by the 
exquisite *Sara Drpinra, probably used for banquets on special occasions. On 
a black band round the room are charming little amorini at work and play 
(re to l.): hurling at a target, weaving and selling wreaths, distilling perfume, 
driving a biga, forging metal, fulling cloth, celebrating the Vestalia, harvesting 
the grape, worshipping Bacchus, and selling wine. On the black panels 
below are winged nymphs gathering flowers; Agamemnon forcing his way into 
the fane of Artemis to slay the sacred hind; Apollo as conqueror of the Python; 
Orestes and Pylades with Thoas and Iphigeneia. On the dado, Amazons and 
women with sacrificial vessels and a Bacchante and Satyr. On the large red 
panels, separated by candelabra-pilasters corresponding to the small black 
panels, are flying groups of Perseus and Andromeda, Satyr and Bacchante, 


Apollo and Daphne, and Poseidon and Amymone. On the door-jambs, Herma- 
phroditus and Silenus. 


Farther on in the Vicolo, No. 9 (1.) has a tetrastyle atrium 


of which the compluvium has been reconstructed. The Vi- 
colo dei Vettii ends at the Porta del Vesuvio, adjoining which 
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is a reservoir probably constructed under Emp. Claudius 
Outside the gate, to the left, are three tombs. To the right 
is a terminal cippus of the ancient Pomerium (zone of de- 
fence), set up by T. Suedius Clemens, a military tribune. 
Farther on are the ruins of the village (borgo), with factories, 
reoccupied in the 2nd and 3rd cent. A.D. but afterwards 
abandoned (comp. p. 320). 

Retracing our steps to the Vicolo di Mercurio we: follow 
it to the right; at the corner on the left are the pillar of an 
aqueduct and some leaden pipes. No. 10 (r.) is the House 
of the Labyrinth (V1, 11), taking its name from a mosaic of 
Theseus and the Minotaur. By the Via del Fauno we regain 
the Strada di Nola, into which we turn to the right. Here, 
to the right (Nos. 2-5), is the entrance to the famous *House 
of the Faun (VI, 12; comp. plan facing p. 322). ; 

This house, belonging to the Casii, is 264 ft. long and 115 ft. wide, occupying: 
a whole insula. Its popular appellation comes from the celebrated bronze 
statuette of the Dancing Faun, found near the impluvium (now at Naples, p. 283, 
and replaced here by a copy). On the pavement in front of the house is the 
salutation ‘‘ Have” (welcome). There are two atria and two peristyles.. The 
beautiful stucco decoration need not fear comparison with marble, The fine 
pavement of the first peristyle has, unfortunately, been much injured. The 
mosaic pavements of the four triclinia (one for each season of the yeat) are now 
at Naples. The 28 Ionic columns of the péristyle are coated with stucco. ,.The 
well-known mosaic of the Battle of Alexander (p. 299), was found ,in the red= 
columned exedra. The second peristyle is in the form of a large garden, with 
a Doric porticus. a 

We continue to follow the Strada di Nola, known in this 
part of its course as the Via della Fortuna. To: the left, 
at its intersection with the Strada del Foro and the Strada 
di Mercurio, stands the Temple of Fortune (VII, 4). 

Constructed in the time of Augustus by M. Tullius, it was partly destroyed 
by the earthquake but afterwards restored. The Corinthian pronaos has two 
columns on each side. The architrave of an edicula in the cella bears the name 
of the founder. 


At the N. (r.) corner is a Triumphal Arch, also used as 
areservoir. It bore an equestrian statue of Caligula. Beyond 
the cross-roads, to the left (No. 2), are the Therme of the 
Forum (VII, 5), built in the time of Sulla by the Duumvir 
L. Cesius and the Atdiles C. Occius and L. Niremuus. 

The general arrangement resembles that of the Therme Stabiane (p. 333) 
The large bronze brazier in the tepidarium and also the benches were presented 
by M. Nigidius Vaccula. The marble basin in the caldarium was placed here’ 
in 3 or 4 a.p. and cost (according to the inscription) 5250 sesterces (c. £50). 

_ No. 5, opposite the Thermz, is the *House of the Tragie 
Poet (VI,.8), adopted by Bulwer Lytton, in his ‘Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ as the dwelling of Glaucus. ‘Plan facing p- 340. 
“Among the valuable mosaics found here was one of a theatrical’ rehearsal, 
now at Naples (p. 290). On the threshold is a mosaic dog, with the insqription: 
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“cave canem.’’ Beyond the peristyle is the household sanctuary, in the form 
of an edicula. In the triclinium are paintings of a Youth and maiden looking 
at a nest of Cupids, Marsyas teaching Olympus the flute, Theseus and Ariadne, 
Dido and A®neas, and personifications of the seasons. Another important 
picture found here was the Sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 

A little farther on, to the right, is the large House of 
Pansa (VI, 6), or Domus Cn. Allei Nigidi Mai, notable for 
the regularity of its construction. The rooms on the right 
side were to let. Comp. plan, p. 340. 

We next follow the Vicolo di Modesto to the right and, 
taking the first turning on the left, find ourselves opposite 
the House of Sallust (No. 4; VI, 2), a fine mansion of the 
Samnite period, widely known for.the picture of Diana and 
Actzon in the small peristyle. The garden has a summer 
triclinium of masonry in one corner. Following the Strada 
Consolare, which bears to the left, we pass a storehouse for 
salt (No. 13; 1.) and the House of the Surgeon (Casa del Chi- 
vurgo), @ massive structure of Sarno stone, notable as a unique 
example of an Etruscan dwelling. Several surgical instru- 
ments were found here (comp. p. 291). 

The Porta Ereolanese (Herculaneum Gate), at the end of 
the Strada Consolare, dating from the close of the 2nd cent. 
B.C., is the most recent and most important gate of the town. 
In antiquity it seems to have been called Porta Salina or 
Saliniensis. 


Of its three archways that in the centre, for vehicles, was vaulted at the 
ends only; the lateral openings for pedestrians were vaulted throughout. To 
the right is the Town Rampart, about 20 ft. in thickness. It consists of an outer 
and inner wall, with earth in the intervening space. The walls were. originally 
of tufa or limestone, but they were repaired with blocks of lava shortly before 
the Social War. There were 12 towers between the Porta Ercolanese and the 
Porta Marina, and several others on the N. side, where the natural defences 
were weakest. It was this part'of the wall that was chosen for attack by L. Sulla 
in 898.c. The top of the wall commands an extensive panorama. 

Outside the gate runs the Strada dei Sepoleri, or Street 
of Tombs. To the left is the tomb of the augustalis (priest 
of Augustus) M. Cerrinius Restitutus, followed by those of 
the duumviri A. Veiws (in the form of a semicircular seat), 
M. Porcius (altar), and the priestess Mamia (seat with an 
inscription). Behind the last is the family sepulchre of the 
Istacidit. To the left, at the end of a lane, is a terminal 
cippus marking the outer limit of the Pomerium (see p. 337). 
The chief tombs on the right side of this part of the street: 
are those of the edile M. Teventius Felix M ajor, the Tomb of 
the Garlands, the Tomb of the Blue Glass Vase (comp. p. 292; 
No. 8), and the semicircular red bench (No. 9), belonging to 
the House of the Mosaic Columns, which takes its name from 
four mosaic columns now at Naples (p. 290). 
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Turning to the left, beyond the so-called Villa of Cicero, 
a building which has been excavated and covered up again, 
we pass a tomb in the form of an altar, a circular tomb with 
a columbarium, the tomb of the augustalis C. Calventius 
Quietus, the enclosure of Numevius Istacidius Elenus and his 
family, the tomb of Nevoleia Tyche, and the sepulchral 
triclinium of Cn. Vibrius Saturninus. — Beyond this point 
lies the famous Villa of Diomedes, so called on the slender 
ground that the burial place of M. Arrius Diomedes is on the 
opposite side of the road (see below). 

A small staircase with two columns leads to the peristyle. To the left 
are.the private baths and a wide gallery giving access-to the tablinum. Beyond 
is a large garden, with a colonnade containing various chambers. In the middle 
of the garden are a fountain and an arbour borne by six columns. The chief 
entrance was on the W. side. In a vaulted cellar extending below three sides 
of the garden-colonnade were found amphorz of wine and 18 skeletons of adults 
and children who had vainly taken refuge in it.. The owner of the villa, probably 
a wine-merchant, was found near the garden-door, with the key in his hand; 
beside him was a slave with money and valuables. 

On the other (r.) side of the street is the fine Sepulchre 
of M. Alletus Luccius Libella and his son. A little farther 
ou is a tomb with a marble door. On a low hill-are the 
Monument of L. Ceius Labeo, the tomb of M. Arrius Dio- 
medes (comp. above), and other unfinished sepulchres. 

About 220 yds. to the W. of the Villa of Diomedes stands 
the Vilia of the Mysteries, admission to which is obtained 
from the local office of the Director of the Excavations. It 
takes its name from a hall with 24 life-size *Painted Figures, 
representing scenes connected with the Orphic Mysteries. 
The other rooms include a cubiculum, with two alcoves with 
a cupboard in stone work; an cecus, with good paintings; 
a huge kitchen with two fireplaces; and a peristyle not yet 
wholly uncovered. 

On our return to the town, we turn to the left into the 
Vicolo di Mercurio and follow it to its intersection with the 
Strada di Mercurio. At the E. corner is a Caupona (VI, 10; 
No. 1), in the back shop of which are scenes of tavern life. 
To the W. is a fountain, with a head of Mercury. — Following 
the Strada di Mercurio towards the N. (1.), we pass (No. 18; 1.) 
the House of Adonis (VI, 7), so called from the painting of 
the Wounded Adonis tended by Venus. No. 23, on the same 
side, is the House of Apollo, with a picturesque fountain, 
a handsome cubiculum, a mosaic of Achilles at Scyros, and 
a painting of Apollo and Marsyas. — Retracing our steps, | 
we see, on the other side. of.the street (No. 2), the House. of 
Meleager (VI, 9), with its tasteful fountain and Corinthian 
cecus. Beneath a marble table in the atrium is an apparatus 
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for cooling wine and:food in water. The House of the Centaur 
(No. 3) is decorated in the first style (p. 322). The House 
of Castor and Pollux (No. 6) possesses a Corinthian atrium 
and paintings of Apollo and Daphne, Birth of Adonis, Minos 
and Scylla. — Regaining the cross-roads, we continue to 
follow the Strada di Mercurio towards the S. At the House 
of the Little Fountain (No. 23; VI, 8) is a mosaic fountain, 
with a bronze group of a boy and goose (original now at 
Naples, p. 283). The House of the Large Fountain (No. 22) 
has another mosaic fountain. No. 20 is a Fullonica, the 
paintings of which have been removed to Naples. No. 7 (1.) 
is the House of the Anchor (VI, 10), so called from a mosaic 
on the threshold. The garden, on a lower level, is surrounded 
by a cryptoporticus. — At this point we are again within a 
short distance of the Forum. — Finally we should notice the 
reconstructed Caldavium near the stall for the sale of photo- 
graphs and guide-books, resembling that in the small baths 
of the Roman villa at Boscoreale (p. 318). 


Returning towards the State Railway station (p. 318), we follow the Valle 
di Pompei road to the left, turn to the left near the Albergo del Sole, and so reach 
the Amphitheatre, the most ancient structure of the kind known to us. Begun 
in 70 8.c., through the munificence of the Duumyiri C. Quintius Valgus and 
M. Porcius, it was not finally completed till the time of Augustus. It occupied 
an elevated site, outside the town walls, and was surrounded by trees, under 
the shade of which hawkers vended their wares during the performances. In 
59.a.p. it was the scene of the fatal brawl between the Pompeians and Nu- 
cerians (p. 319). It seems to have been disused for some time before the great 
eruption. 

The longer axis of the amphitheatre was 444ft., the shorter 342 ft. It 
could contain 20,000 spectators. There were three entrances. The cavea could 
be reached either from above, by an exterior gallery, or from below, by a vaulted 
corridor, running beneath the lower rows of the second tier. It was divided 
into three tiers, containing respectively 5, 12, and 18 rows of seats. A space 
on the E, side, as wide as two rows, was reserved for the President of the Games. 
The Gallery reserved for women and children was entered from a corridor reached 
by external staircases. In this corridor are some stones pierced with holes 
fot the posts of the velarium. 


Vill. Casteilammare and Sorrento. 


_ Raitway from Naples (Central Station) to Castellammare di Stébia, 174 m. 
(28 km.) in Lhr. (141. 10, 91. 90, 61. 10 c.), — Erectric Tramway from 
Castellammare to Sorrento, 12m. (19km.) in ifhr. (51. 40c., on féte-days 
61. 65 c.; best views to the right). — Sorrento may be reached from Naples 
also. by the Stramers of the Societa Napolitana di Navigazione, which ply 2-3 
times daily (saloon steamer in c. 1}hr.; 151.). They start from the Molo 
Beverello, just E. of the Maschio Angioino. 

This excursion, one of the most charming in the neighbourhood of Naples, 
may be made in one day in connection with Amalfi or Capri. Those whose - 
time is limited may neglect Castellammare, going on thence at once to Sorrento, 
s0 as'to arrive early enough for a visit to the Deserto or other point of interest. 
The night is spent at Sorrento, whence we may go next day by steamer to Capri 
or by the beautiful road to Amalfi and Salerno. — The Circular Tour Naples- 
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Torre Annunziata-Castellammare-Sorrento-Amalfi-Salerno-Naples, with side-trips 
to Ravello, La Trinita della Cava, and Pompeii, is one of the most attractive 
in Italy and may be made in either direction. Comp. pp. 310, 352. 

From Naples to (134m.) Torre Annunziata Centrale, see 
p. 310.— Our line now runs S.E., skirting the coast. On 
a rocky islet (r.) is the Castle of Rovigliano. We cross the 
Sarno. 

174m. (28 km.) Castellammare di Staébia, a modern town 
(28,340 inhab.), with an arsenal, lies in the S.E. angle of 
the Bay of Naples. It is visited as a climatic resort at all 
seasons of the year; and it has 27 mineral springs, though 
its Thermal Establishment is hardly representative of their 
importance. 


Hotels. *Granp-H6éreL Quisi- Piazza Nino Bixio. — Visirors’ Tax? 
SANA, formerly a royal chateau, in a 10 per cent of charge for rooms, 
large garden above the S. side ot the Cabs, per drive 1$1.; per hr. 
town, with view-terrace; SrApia, on 10 1. — Tramway to Sorrento, see 
the sea, near the station; ITALIA. p. 340. — Motor Cars c. 501. per hr.; 


Restaurants. Delle Terme, Via | to Sorrento and back 1501., Naples 
Benedetto Brin; Jtdlia, 145 Corso 2501., Amalfi 4001. 

Vittorio Emanuele. Sea Bathing Establishments in the 

Post Office. Corso Vittorio Ema- town and at Scraio, 3}m. S. on the 
nuele.— Enguiry OrFicr, Ufficio road to Sorrento. — WARM BarTus-at 
Alloggi e Informazioni del Municipio, the Therme. 

The ancient city of Stabiz, N.E. of the present town, was destroyed by 
Sulla in 89 8.c., but was afterwards rebuilt, only to be swallowed up by the 
eruption of 794.pD. It was on the beach at Stabiew that the elder Pliny met 
his death (p. 320). In the 13th cent. Frederick II built a castle here, round 
which the modern town grew up. In 1738 some ancient villas were brought 
to light by excavation. 


Turning to the right from the railway station, we reach 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, the Largo Umberto Primo, and 
the Public Garden. To the left lies the Piazza del Municipio, 
with the Cathedral (1774; tasteful interior). Farther on is 
the Harbour, with the yards of the Arsenal (1783), where some 
of the most powerful Italian iron-clads have been built. On 
a hill to the left are the ruins of the Castle of Frederick II, 
afterwards enlarged by Charles II of Anjou. 


A pleasant walk, passing the Quisisana Hotel, may be taken to (14 m.) 
the Villa Quisisana, commanding a fine panorama. The walk may be con- 
tinued to (2 hrs.) Monte Faito (3619 ft.), with a still more extensive view. 


The ascent of Monte Sant’Angelo (4735 ft.), the highest 
of the Monti Lattari, takes 4-5 hrs., the descent almost as 
much (guide desirable). The *Panorama extends to Monte 
Circello and the Punta Licosa. 


FromM-CASTELLAMMARE TO GRAGNANO, 8 m., railway in }hr. At Gragnano 
(625 ft.), known. for its excellent macaroni, a carriage may be hired for the 
pleasant drive to Agérola. The road passes Pimonte, crosses the cols between 
Monte Céppola and Monte Péndolo and between Monte Lattaro and Monte Cretaro, 
and (always with fine views) leads to (9 m.) Agérola (2165 ft.; Pens, Veralla; 
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Risorgimento), a village consisting of several ‘‘ frazioni ’’ or hamlets, all frequented 
by summer-visitors. This trip may be taken also by motor-omnibus (twice 
daily; 14 hr.; 51.), which goes on down to the coast between Amalfi and Positano. 

The ELvectric TRAMWAY FROM CASTELLAMMARE TO SOR- 
RENTO (see p. 340) starts at the station, traverses the town, 
passes between walls, and finally skirts the sea (unimpeded 
view). We pass Pozzano, below the convent of Santa Maria 
di Pozzano. The three rocks to the right are called J Tyre 
Fratelli. — 34m. Scrdio has sea-baths and sulphur springs. 
—5m. Vico Equense (Hot. Seiano, Oriente, both with re- 
staurants), with 2937 inhab., is the ancient 4quana, destroyed 
by the Goths and restored by Charles II of Anjou. The 
Cathedral contains the tomb of Gaetano Filangieri (d. 1788), 
the jurist. To the right is Marina di Equa, with saline 
springs. Beautiful retrospect of Vico Equense. — Beyond 
(6 m.) Setano we round the promontory of Punta di Scttolo 
and gain our first view of the magical *PLAIN OF SORRENTO, 
with Sorrento itself and outline of Capri in the distance. 


This famous plain, with a general level of 275-300 ft. above sea-level, is 
a huge garden of perennial spring, covered with orange, lemon, and olive groves, 
interspersed with fig-trees, pomegranates, and aloes. The temperature is fresh 
and cool even in summer. It was a favourite resort of the emperors and. other 
wealthy Romans; and its praises have been sung by numerous poets. The 
villages are rather closely crowded, but an indefinable spirit of peace broods 
over them all. 


8m. (13 km.) Meta (4231 inhab.; Hot. Bella Meta, closed 
in 1924) is connected by a lift with its two small harbours. 
The road to Positano, Amalfi, and Salerno here diverges 
to the S. (see Rte..6). — Farther on we pass Sania Maria 
del Lauro, believed to occupy the site of a temple of Mi- 
nerva. The road winds across the plain, crosses some deep- 
riven torrents, and touches the villages of Cavotto and Poz- 
zopiano. — 10 m. (16 km.) Sant'Agnello. The views are 
restricted by the walls of the gardens and orange groves. 
To the right is the Cocumella Hotel. In (12m.) Sorrento 
the tramway stops first in the Piazza Tasso and then at the 
E. end of the town. 

SORRENTO (7121 inhab.), Suvviento in the Neapolitan 
dialect, surnamed La Gentile, is perched on a tufa rock, 
rising 165 ft. above the sea and bounded on three sides by 
deep ravines. It lies in a district of singular beauty, near 
the middle of the N. side of the famous peninsula which 
bears its name. It is an enchanting place of sojourn in 
winter, spring, and autumn, and even in summer. It is 
noted for its oranges, lemons, and nuts, and for its inlaid 
woodwork (‘tarsia’) and silk goods, It is the seat of an 
archbishop, 


of Naples 


Arrival by Sea. The charge for 
embarkation or landing is 40 c. to 
11. according to the steamer, From 
the landing-place the Via Luigi De 
Maio winds up to the Piazza Tasso, 
also reached by a steep flight of steps. 
Guests of the Vittoria Hotel use the 
lift. Steamers to Naples and Capri, 
See) p. (345: 

Hotels. *Vitrorra, Piazza Tas- 
so, with lift from the Piccola Marina; 
*TRAMONTANO E Tasso, more to the W., 
also. with lift from the beach. These 
two, both of the first class, lie on the 
edge of the cliff, with gardens, terraces, 
and a magnificent view of the Bay 
of Naples and Vesuvius; *SIRENA, 
a dépendance of the Tramontano, — 
To the E. of the town, with gardens 
overlooking the sea, good views, stairs 
descending to the beach, and small 
bath-houses: *Royat, Via Rota; Lor- 
ELEI ET Lonpres, Via Rota (lift from 
the beach); *Cocumerva, at Sant’A- 
gnello (p. 342), more to the E.; Cap- 
PUCCINI, Corso Marion Crawford. 

Pensions. Villa di Sorrento, 
Piazza Tasso, with testaurant; Cen- 
trale, Piazza Tasso.—To the E. of 
the town: Eden, Via Rota and Corso 
Principe Umberto; Paradiso, 3 Via 
B. Capasso.— At the Capo di Sor- 
rento, to the W.: Minerva; Villa Pollio. 

Restaurants at the hotels; also, 
La Favorita, Via Duomo; Campidoglio, 
Piazza Tasso. — Carfs. Herculaneum, 
De Martino, both in the Piazza Tasso. 


SORRENTO 
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Post Office, Via Luigi De Maio, 
hear the Piazza Tasso. — Tourist 


OrFice, Ufficio Turistico Gargiulo, 
Piazza Tasso (agent for Thomas Cook 
& Son and for the Societa Napole- 
tana di Navigazione). 

Cabs. With one horse (2 seats), 
within the enceinte, 21., there and 
back 31; from the Marina Piccola 
to the centre of town 4 and 61. to the 
Piazza Tasso 31: to Sant’Agnello 
24 and 31; to Meta 4 and 61; to 
the Capo di Sorrento 6 and 91; to 
Pompeii 30 and 451.; to Castellam- 
mare 20 and 301.; to Amalfi 50 and 
751. Other fares in proportion. 
With two horses (4 seats) 60 per cent 
higher. Double fare at night (10-6). 
— Suit-case 60 c., trunk 21. — Motor 
Cars. There is no fixed tariff, but 
the usual rate is 841]. per km, (c. 
61. per mile). To Sant’Agata 951. 
Castellammare 1001., Positano 100 Ly 
Pompeii 1901., Amalfi 2251., Naples 
325 1., Pestum 7901. 

Motor Omnibus to Massalubrense 
(8 times daily) 21, to Sant’Agata 
(twice daily) 5 1. — Tramway to 
Castellammare, see p. 340. 

Small Boat with two oars 51. 
per hr., with four oars 101. Sailing 
boats and motor launches according 
to bargain. 

English Church Services at the 
Hot. Tramontano on Sun. (Feb.—Apr.) 
at 8.30, 10.30, and 5.30. 


History. Surrentum, of Pelasgic, Etruscan, or Greek origin, was never a 


of its rights as an independent republic. 


town of importance, but the Romans frequented it for the sake of its beauty 
of scenery and climate. In 829 it fought a naval battle with Amalfi in defence 
Its most illustrious son is Torquato 


Tasso (1544-95), son of Bernardo of Camerata Cornello near Bérgamo. 

The long Corso Principe Umberto, passing the Carmine 
(r.; 15th cent. ciborium), leads to the Piazza Tasso, embellished 
with a monument to Torquato Tasso (see above). From the 
piazza the Corso del Duomo leads on to the W., passing the 
Campanile, with its four columns and antique ornamentation. 
At the end of the first side-street to the left is a handsome 
palazzo of the 14th century. Near the middle of the corso 
stands the Cathedral, with a recently restored facade and a 
marble side-portal of 1478. 


Interior. In the first chapel to the right is a figure of Christ in the 
manner of Sansovino (1522). In the nave are a pulpit of 1573 and the episcopal 
throne with a marble canopy of the same period. Below the pulpit is a 
Virgin, with SS. John the Baptist and John the Evangelist, a painting on panel 
by Silvestro Bono of Naples (1575). 
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The Strada Arcivescovado, beginning opposite the Cam- 
panile, passes (r.) the Sedile Dominova, a loggia of the 14th 
cent., with an entablature of the 15th. The Via San Cesareo 
leads: hence back to the Piazza Tasso; at the corner are 
remains of the Sedile di Porta. 

To the W. of this point is the Piazza Sant’Antonino, with 
the church and statue of Sant’Antonino Abate (d. 830), the 
patron-saint of Sorrento, where he found refuge from the 
Lombards. Just to the N. is the little *Giardino Pubblico 
(view). The Tvamontano Hotel, at its W. end, incorporates 


a room forming the only relic of the house in which Tasso 
was born. 


A little farther W., reached via the Via Imperatrice Maria 
Alexandrovna, Via Tasso, and Via San Nicola, is the Casa 
Sersale (or Fasulo), marked by a tablet as the house of Cor- 
nelia Tasso, who here received her illustrious brother in 1577. 
— The Villa Correale, in the Via della Rota (running N.W. 
from the Piazza Tasso), contains a small museum and picture 
gallery (works of the Neapolitan school of the 17—-18th cent., 
etc.; open 10-1 & 3-6; 31,).— On the coast, c. 1} m. N.W. 
of the Piazza Tasso, near the Convento dei Cappuccini, is 
the Villa Crawford, the residence of the novelist F. Marion 
Crawford, who died here in 1909. 


Excursions. The neighbourhood of Sorrento affords opportunity for num- 
erous charming excursions on foot or on donkey-back, a few of which are 
described below. : Pleasant trips by small boat also may be made to the Grotte 
delle Sivene, the Grotta Bagno della Regina Giovanna (at the Villa Pollio Felix, 
see below), and other points. ; 

1. The Piceolo Sant’Angelo (1460 ft.), 1} hr. S.E. of the Piazza Tasso, 
commands extensive views of the plain of Sorrento and the bays of Naples 
and Salerno. 

2. To reach (1#hr.) the Desrrto we follow the Strada Capodimonte, 
diverging to the left from the road to Massalubrense. At the second bifurcation 
we keep to the left. [To the right is Capodimonte, a fine point of view.) Beyond 
Priora we ascend to the left and then turn to the right. The *Deserto (1493 ft.) 
is a'suppressed convent, commanding a wonderful view of Capri and the two 
bays... Hence. we may descend on the S.E. to (} hr.) Sant’? Agata di Massalubrense 
(1284 ft.; Villa Petagna, with garden and view; Jaccarino, with garden), a 
favourite summer-resort and an excellent centre for excursions. 

* 8. MASSALUBRENSE is reached by a carriage-road (3}m.), running at some 
distance from the sea but so high up as to afford an uninterrupted series of 
delightful views. On leaving Sorrento we cross the gorge of the Conca. A 
little farther on the Strada Capodimonte diverges on the left (see above). At 
Capo di Sorrento (pensions, see p. 343) a track on the right descends to (7 min.) 
the seaward extremity of the cape, where we find the ruins of the Roman Villa 
of Pollio Felix, worth visiting for the view if not for themselves. We next 
reach Villazzano, at the landward end of the Punta di Massa; the *View of the 
Capo di Sorrento, with its dense groves of olives is more extensive from the 
Telegrafo (787 ft.), a hill 25 min, to the left. On rounding the point we have 
in view Capri and the Faraglioni. The road turns inland and reaches the Piazza 

»Vescovado at Massalubrense (Inn), a village of 3083 inhab., in an exquisite 
frame, deriving its name from Baebius Massa, a freedman of Nero, and the 
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church of Madonna della Lobra. The interesting descent to the little harbour 
follows the Via Palma, the Via dell’Arco {r.), and the Via Marina, passing the 
little church of the Madonna della Lobra, believed to occupy almost the same 
site as the ancient temple of the Sirens. The poverty-stricken but picturesque 
hamlet of Marina di Massa possesses the remains of a Roman aqueduct. — 
Beyond Massalubrense the road ascends to (24 m.) Sant’ A gata (p. 344), — From 
Massalubrense we may make a trip to (14-2 hrs.) the Punta della Campanella 
(155 ft.), the lighthouse on which commands an enchanting view of Capri. 
From Sorrento to Amalfi (Ravello) and Salerno, see Rte. 6. 


IX. Capri. 


It is possible to visit Capri from Naples in one day by 
using the saloon-steamer which starts about 9 a.m., driving 
to Anacapri and back after luncheon, and returning by ‘the 
boat leaving Marina Grande about 5 p.m. and reaching Naples 
after 7 p.m. In this case, however, we must give up the 
Villa of Tiberius and most of the fine points of view. It 
is better to combine Capri with Sorrento by spending the night 
at the Marina Grande and leaving for Sorrento by the 6 a.m. 
boat. All who can, however, should devote two days to 
Capri, which would allow the ascent of Monte Solaro and a 
trip by boat along the E. coast of the island. 


The Satoon Steamers of the Societd Napoletana di Navigazione (first class 
only), starting from the Rione Santa Lucia near the Castello dell’Ovo, ply twice 
daily in May-Sept., once daily during the rest of the year. The trip to Marina 
Grande takes 2 hrs. Fare from Naples to Capri 181., from Naples to Sorrento 
15 1., from Sorrento to Capri 1241. These fares include the fees for embarkation 
and landing; but the porters expect a gratuity for handling the luggage. 

Beyond the Marina Grande the saloon steamers go on to the Blue Grotto 
(p. 349), outside which small skiffs holding 2 pers. (24 1. per pers.) pick up pas- 
Sengers who wish to visit the Grotto. The stearner waits 2hr. and returns 
to the Marina in time for luncheon. Boats from the Marina to the Grotto, 
see p. 349. 

The Matt STEAMERS leave the Molo Beverello (p. 340) daily at 4 p.m. and 
call at Vico Equense, Equa, Meta, Piano di Sorrento, Sorrento, Massa, and 
Capri, which they reach at 6.50 p.m. They do not go on to the Blue Grotto. 
Fares from Naples to Capri 61. 25, 21. 55 c.; from Naples to Sorrento 31. 85, 
11. 95c.; from Sorrento to Capri 31. 85, 11. 65. ‘ 

The Cuarce ror Lanpinc or Emparktne at the Marina Grande (Capri) 
is 40c. each, at the Marina Piccola 60 c.; each trunk or valise 40 and 60c., 
if over 110 Ibs. 30:c. more. —In boisterous weather the voyage, particularly 
in disembarking and landing, is apt to be rather disagreeable. A strong sirocco 
May prevent the embarkation at Santa Lucia and so stop the saloon-steamer 
service. When the wind is from the E. or N.E. the steamer finds better shelter 
in Capri at the Marina Piccola. 


CAPRI, a small island 33m. long and nearly 2m. wide, 
lies 3m. from the Punta della Campanella, of which it forms 
the geological prolongation. It is a mountainous island, 
with a precipitous and almost inacessible coast, abounding 
in caves and fantastic rocks. With its perennial sunshine, 
its extraordinarily pure air, and its luxuriant, almost tropical 
vegetation, it is the pearl of the Bay of Naples. 


15a 
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History. Capri was inhabited in prehistoric times, but its history begins 
with the Oscans with whom undoubtedly originated the name of Caprea. Later 
it became Greek and then Roman. Augustus, who visited it personally, obtained 
it from the Neapolitans in exchange for the larger and more fertile island of 
Ischia. His boons to Capri included roads, aqueducts, and villas (29 B.c.). 
The wider fame of the island began with Tiberius, who retired to Capri in 27 a.p. 
The story of the magnificence, profligacy, and horrors of his ten years’ residence 
has been told by Suetonius, probably with some exaggeration. On the dominant 
points of the island Tiberius erected several villas, dedicated (probably) to the 
major deities of the Roman Pantheon. The most important of them was the 
Villa Jovis. In 182 Commodus assigned the island as a place of exile for his 
wife Crispina and his sister Lucilla. In 1806 the island was taken by the British 
fleet under Sir Sidney Smith and strongly fortified. Sir Hudson Lowe was 
appointed governor. In 1808, however, it was retaken by the French, under 
Lamarque. In 1813 it was restored to Ferdinand I of the Two Sicilies. 

No systematic exploration of the island has ever been made, but the ex- 
cavations of the 18-19th cent. afforded rich returns. The type of the inhabitants, 
especially of the women (who wear a highly picturesque costume), is distinctly 
Greek. The island is much frequented by foreigners in spring and autumn, 
and even in summer, It was here that Joseph Conrad died in 1924. The 
winter temperature is mild, and the climate is extraordinarily equable. The 
population is 6858; the chief town is Capri. Anacapri, in a somewhat less 
sheltered position, is frequented by nervous patients. The Marina Grande is 
a bathing resort. Monte Solaro (1920 ft.) is the highest point. The chief 
products of the island are fruit, oil, and wine. 


Travellers arriving in Capri generally land on the N. coast, 
in the bay of the Marina Grande. From this point the town 
of Capri is reached by funicular railway, by road (2 m.), or 
by footpath (Strada Campo di Pisco). 

Capri (450 ft.), a small and quaint town (3629 inhab.), lies 
in the saddle between Lo Capo on the E. and Monte Solaro 
on the W. Hard by rise the hills of San Michele and Castiglione. 


Hotels. These are apt to be over- 
crowded in spring, and in the height 
of the season rooms should be en- 
gaged in advance. No attention 
should be paid to the touts who board 
the steamers; the only authorised 
agents are those on the landing-stage 
and at the cable railway. The hotels 
at the Marina Grande command a 
view of Vesuvius and the Bay of 
Naples. The only one in Capri with 
this view is the Hotel Capri. 

At the Marina Grande, near the 


PatmMa, with garden and_ terrace; 
INTERNATIONAL, Via Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, to the E. of the town, with 
central heating and garden; Capri, 
W. of the town (see above), with gar- 
den and terrace; MANFREDI PaGANno, 
between the Piazza and the Hotel 
Quisisana; Virror1o PaGANo, with 
garden, above the Via Ccrtosa. 
Pensions. Regina, Splendid, de 
Londres, Windsor, at the upper end of 
the town; Gaudeamus, Via Fuorlo- 


beach: BrLLEvuE; Roya, with a 
good restaurant, these two open 
throughout the year; Grortra Az- 
ZURRA, BRISTOL, SCHWEIZERHOF, these 
three well situated, a little higher up 
with terraces and gardens. 

On the Hill, in or near the town 
of Capri: *QuisisaNa, at the beginning 
of the Strada Camerelle, with central 
heating and a large garden; *T1BER10 
PaLacer, in the Strada Tiberio, with 
central heating and garden; *La 


vado, to the N.E. of the Piazza; Fara- 
gliont, Strada Camerelle, above the 
Via Pragara, with garden. 

Restaurants at the hotels; also, 
Gaudeamus, Via Fuorlovado; Miura- 
mare, on the road to Anacapri, 
50 yds. from the Piazza, with good 
cuisine and a terrace commanding a 
superb view of the Bay of Naples. 
—Cart. Morgano (Hiddigeigei), to 
the S.E. of the Piazza, with news- 
papers, books, and Capri specialties 
for sale. 


Excursions 


Post Office, Piazza Umberto, N. 
side. 

Carriages (official tariff posted at 
the landing-stage and in the Piazza 
Umberto). From Capri to the Marina 
Grande or vice versa, with one horse 
53 1., with two horses 7}1., there and 
back 9 and 111.; to the Marina Pic- 
cola, 5, 7, 8, and 101.; to Anacapri 
(Caprile) 64, 83, 12, and 141.; from 
the Marina Grande to Anacapri 8, 10, 
12, and 141. (on the arrival of the 
saloon steamer J0, 12, 18, and 20 1.); 
from the Marina Grande to the Marina 
Piccola 10 and 121.; from Capri to 
Anacapri and the Marina Grande 18 
and 201]. Fare-and-a-half from 9 p. 
m. to midnight, double fare from 
midnight to 5 a.m. 

Donkeys. From the Piazza to 
the top of Monte Solaro 201., there 
and back with halt of }hr. 251; to 
the Villa of Tiberius 12 and 201,; to 
the Gardens of Augustus and back, 
with halt of 5 min., 51; to the 
Arco Naturale and back, with halt 
of Phr., 151: é 
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Funicular Railway between the 
| Piazza and the Marina Grande hourly. 
| Fares from 6 to 11 a.m. and 4 to 
8 p.m., 11.740, 11. 30c.; from 11 
to 4, 21., 11. 30c¢.; on feast-days, 
11. 90, 1J. 70 c. and 21. 30, 11. 70c. 
Small Boats (official tariff, see 
p. 345). To the Blue Grotto, see p. 349; 
tour (giro) of the island, according to 
bargain. Embarkation, see p. 345. 

Steamers to Amalfi on Mon. and 
Thurs. (141. 5 c.), going on to Salerno 
on Tues. and Fri.; to Sorrento and 
Naples, see p. 345. 

Popwar Festivals (Feste). San 
| Costanzo (patron saint of the island) 
May 14th; Sant’Antonio (at Anacapri) 
| June 13th; Festival of the Madonna 
| (on the Tiberio and Solaro) Sept. 7-8th; 
Madonna della Libera (Marina Grande) 
mid-September. 

Enquiry Office. Societa Pro Capri, 
between the Piazza and the Café 
Morgano (r.). 

English Church All Saints’, 
Services on Sun. at 8.30, 11, and 6 
(Nov.—Apr.). 


The cable railway from the Marina Grande has its upper 
station in the PrazzA UmBERTO Primo, in the middle of the 


little town of Capri. 


Here stands the 17th cent. church of 


Santo Stefano, approached by a flight of steps. The road 
from the Marina passes the church of San Costanzo, with 
its four ancient columns of cipollino and interesting font. 
Farther on it unites with the roads from the Marina Piccola 
(S.W.) and Anacapri (N.W.), and in 7 min. more it also 
debouches on the Piazza Umberto Primo. 


SHORT EXCURSIONS FROM THE TOWN OF Capri. — 1. To the S.W. are 
(20 min.) the ruins of Castiglione (820 ft.), a medieval castle constructed with 
ancient materials. It affords a superb view of Capri and the Marina Piccola. 
To reach it, we ascend the steps of Santo Stefano (see above), follow (r.) the 
Via Madre Serafina, and pass the church of Santa Teresa. About 34m. farther 
on we take the narrow path to the right, pass through a gate on the left in another 
minute, cross a garden, and (8 min.) reach the ruins. — Alongside the route, 
to the right, are remains of ancient walls, with heaps of bricks, marble, and 
stucco. On the N. slope of the hill, in 1786, Hadrawa discovered five ancient 
Fooms, with painted and marble decoration. 

2. To the Punta Tracara (20 min.). We leave the Piazza by a vaulted 
passage in the S. corner and, passing the Café Morgano and the Palma and Quisi- 
sana hotels, take the Via Camerelle to the left. The prolongation of this leads 
Fight to the Cevtosa di San Giacomo, a Carthusian establishment of 1371, with 
a ruinous Gothic church. ‘his was the headquarters of the British garrison in 
1806-8 (p, 346). The route skirts a series of brick yaults known as the Cq- 
merelle — probably the arches of a road connecting (it may be) the villas of . 
Tragara and Castiglione. Ascending slightly, we reach the *Punta Tragara, 
the S.E. promontory of the island. The magnificent view includes the sea, 
the Faraglioni, three fantastic cliffs, and the flat rock known as I] Monacone 
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(‘great Monk’; E.). From this point we may reach the Arco Naturale (see 
below). 

“ Arco NaturRALE (20 min.) and Grorra p1 MatRomanta (10 min. more). 
From the N.E. corner of the Piazza we follow first the Via Fuorlovado, then 
the Via Tiberio and the Via Maternia. After 8 min. we turn to the left, and 
in 8 min. more we descend the steps to the Areo Naturale, a fantastic archway 
in the rock (view). Farther down we reach (10 min.) the Grotta di Mairomania, 
which opens towards the E. The cave ends in a semicircular apse, and there 
are various small chambers with reticulated formations. A Mithraic relief and 
a Greek inscription lend credibility to the idea that the grotto may have been 
a sanctuary of Mithras and its name a corruption of Mitromania. Others think 
it may represent Cybele, the Mater Magna. 

4, VILLA oF Tiserius (50 min.). From the Via Tiberio (see above) we 
turn to the left and pass the small church of Santa Croce. Farther on we bear 
to the right, passing near the remains of a Pharos, or lighthouse, probably built 
by Augustus and overthrown by an eatthquake after the death of Tiberius. 
Here we see the Salto di Tiberio (975 ft.), the almost vertical rock from which 
it is fabled that Tiberius precipitated his victims. A few more paces bring 
us to the ruined *Villa of Tiberius, known to the Capriotes as the Palazzo di 
Timberio, and probably in reality a temple of Jupiter. The remains consist 
of various corridors and vaulted rooms. At the highest point (1096 ft.), on 
an ancient substructure, is the chapel of Santa Maria del Soccorso, commanding 
the finest *View in Capri, embracing the island itself, the sea, the Punta della 
Campanella, and the two bays. 


From Capri To ANACAPRI (2m.). The road, constructed 
in 1874 and restored in 1923, ascends in long windings hewn 
in the rock and affords a series of beautiful views. On the 
way we pass the Torre Quattro Venti, long the home of the 
American painter Elihu Vedder. 


Formerly the only means of communication between Anacapri and the rest 
of the island was by a flight of 800 steps descending to the Marina Grande. This 
(now, however, with fewer steps) crosses the road at the chapel of Sant’Antonto, 
above which are the ruins of the Castello di Barbarossa (1835 ft.), destroyed in 
the 16th cent. by the corsair of that name. Near the top of the steps have 
been discovered Roman remains, which may have belonged to a villa of Tiberius. 


Anacapri (935 ft.), a village of 2167 inhab., recalls Sicily 
by its white houses and quasi-oriental roofs. 


Hotels (open in winter also). *EDEN at Caprile, good wine. — Café-Restau- 


PaRaDIsO, at the foot of Monte Solaro, vant Cesare Augusto. 
near the Capri road, with central heat- - Post & Telegraph Office, Via Trento 
ing; Prnsion BELLAvista; Monte e Trieste, 


SoLaro (or Alb. da Maria Antonia), 


The church of San Michele possessess a singular majolica 
pavement of the 17th cent., the design of which (Garden of 
Eden and Creation of Man) is attributed to Solimena. About 
4m. S. lies the smiling village of Caprvile. A terrace at the 
end of the road commands a charming sea-view. 

The plateau of Migliara (1000 ft.), reached in 40 min., commands a striking 
*View of the Faraglioni and the precipices of Monte Solaro. To reach it, we 


follow the Via Carena, turning to the right after 220 yds. — The Torre di Da- 


Seat: (495 ft.), 4 hr. N.W., has some remains of another supposed villa of Ti- 
erius. 


Ascent or Monte Soraro, 1 hr. From the Piazzetta we ascend a lane 
to the Villa Mona, skirt the garden-wall of the Villa Giulia, and reach the path 
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along the slope, which we follow towards the S. (r.). On the Crocella saddle 
(? hr.) stands a shrine of the Virgin. Thence it takes c. } hr. more to attain 
the summit of Monte Solaro (1920 ft.), which is crowned by a ruined castle. 
The wonderful *Panorama extends over the bays of Naples and Salerno to the 
Ponza Islands (N.W.), the Apennines (E.), and the mountains of Calabria (S.). 


On the N. coast of the island is the famous Blue Grotto, 
a visit to which is the most popular excursion in Capri. 

The BLiuEr Grotro may be visited either from the saloon-steamer (comp. 
p. 345) or by small boat from the Marina Grande (p. 346). The latter skirts 
the N. side of the island, affording a view of the ruins known as the Bagni dt 
Tiberio. When a strong wind blows from the N. or E. entrance to the Grotto 
is impracticable. The light effects are best between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

The charge for the trip from the Marina Grande and back (13-2 hrs.) is 
641. for 1 pers., 121. for 2 pers., 171. for 3 pers., and 531. each for a party ot 
4 or more; from the Marina Piccola (3 hrs.) 9, 16, 22, and 71. This includes 
the use of the small skiff necessary to get into the Grotto. 

The *Blue Grotto (Grotta Azzurra), a cavern half filled by 
the sea, is a marvellous geological formation due to gradual 
subsidence of the coast, probably since the Roman epoch. 
Though known in antiquity it seems to have then lacked 
the curious effects of light that are now its great charm, and 
it again passed into oblivion. It was accidentally redis- 
covered in 1822 by Aug. Ferrara, a Capri fisherman, who in 
1826 escorted Kopisch, a German poet, and some others to 
visit it. Kopisch entered the facts in the register of Pagano’s 
hotel, and so they become known to the world. 

The opening is barely 4 ft. in height, so that even in calm weather heads 
have to be ducked. The interior of the cave is 177 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and 
50 ft. high. The sun’s rays, entering not directly but through the water, fill 
the cave with a magical blue light. Objects in the water have a beautiful silvery 
appearance. Boys are generally ready to dive for the visitor’s entertainment 
{i1.). Near the middle of the grotto is a ledge where onecan land. An adjoin- 
ing cleft has been supposed to be the beginning of an underground passage to 


the villa of Damecuta (p. 348). , : 
Outside the grotto is the beginning of a path ascending to Anacapri. 


The *Giro or VOYAGE ROUND THE IsLanp takes 3-4 hrs., 
and may be begun at either the Grande or the Piccola Marina. 


Heading E. from the Marina Grande, we pass in succession the Grotta del 
Bove Marino, the strangely shaped little point of Fucile (musket), and the rock 
named La Ricctta (cream-cheese). After doubling Il Capo we reach the Grotta 
Bianca and the Grotta Meravigliosa, both with stalactites (the second accessible 
also from the land). Farther on are the Faraglione di Matromania and Il Mo- 
nacone (comp. p. 347), with its Roman remains. Off the Punta Tragara are 
the three gigantic rocks named the *Faraglioni, one of which, La Stella (295 ft.), 
is connected with the island. The outermost, Lo Scdépolo (289 ft.), resembles 
a sugar-loaf. Our boat passes through a natural arch in the central rock. Next 
comes the Grolta dell’ Arsenale, supposed to have been used for repairing ships. 
Beyond the Marina Piccola, at the foot of Monte Solaro, is the Grotta Verde, 
with beautiful green light effects (best 10-11a.m.; inaccessible in a strong 
'S. wind). Not far off comes the Grotta Rossa. The voyage along the W. side 
of the island to the Blue Grotto is less interesting. For the Blue Grotto, and 
thence back to the Marina Grande, see above. 


350 Rte. 5 PEST OM, Temp. of Neptune 


X. Pestum 


Raitway from Naples, 584m. (94 km.) twice daily in 3-34 hrs. (491. 50, 
341., 20 1. 50c.);\ from. Salerno, 25 m. (40 km.) thrice in 1}-2 hrs. (221., 
141. 90, 91. 20 c.). Carriages are usually changed at Battipdglia. For a 
description of the railway from Naples to Salerno, see p. 310; thence to Batti- 
paglia and Pestum, see,p. 358. — Roap from Salerno via Battipaglia, 254 m. 
(41 km.). 

This excursion, owing to the reduced number of trains, now takes a whole 
day, even if the start be made at Salerno, It is advisable to provide oneself 
with luncheon, as the Railway Restaurant near the station of Pesto is not yet 
completed, and at present travellers have to depend on a little Osteria on the 
road N. of the Temple of Vesta, where nothing can be had excepts eggs, cheese, 
fruit, and wine. 

Pestum has been for a thousand years a romantic ruin in 
the midst of a solemn wilderness. Its Doric temples, inferior 
to those of Athens alone in noble simplicity and good pre- 
servation, produce an incomparable effect of majesty and 
grandeur. 


Poseidonia, the City of Neptune, was founded by Greeks from Sybaris 
in the 6th cent. B.c. Its name was Latinized to Pestum when it came into the 
hands of the Lucanians in the 4th century. In 273 8.c. it was taken by the 
Romans. Pzstum was famed in antiquity for its roses, which flowered twice a 
year, and also for its violets. It gradually became depopulated, chiefly owing to 
the ravages of malaria, and in 871 A.p. it was destroyed by the Saracens. It was 
not till the 18th cent. that any scientific attention was paid to its remains, — 
The Town Walls, forming a rectangle with one blunted angle, are c. 50 ft. in 
height and 3m. in circumference. They are constructed of square blocks of 
travertine. There were four gates and several towers. The town is traversed 
by a Cardo and a Decumanus (main streets crossing each other at right angles), 

The railway station is only a few yards from the Porta 
della Sivena, of which the archway is still intact. Skirting 
the wall of the Villa Salati, we reach (8 min.) the intersection 
of the two main streets (see above), where we obtain a striking 
*View of the ruins. To the left are the Temple of Neptune 
and the Basilica, to the right the Temple of Ceres, in the 
background the Tyrrhenian Sea. The temples are built of 
travertine, which in the course of centuries has acquired a 
charming golden-brown tone. Traces of the stucco used to 
cover the imperfections of the stone are still visible. 

Turning to the left (S.E.), we reach the gate of the *Temple 
of Neptune (adm. 51., free on Sun. and holidays). This 
temple, built in the majestic style of the 5th cent. B.c.., is 
the largest in Pestum and ranks with the Theseion at Athens 
and the Temple of Concord at Girgenti (p. 455) as one of three 
best-preserved temples in Europe. It stands on a stylobate 
of three steps and is 198 ft. long by 80 ft. wide. It is a 
hexastyle peripteros with 36 fluted columns (14 at the sides, 
6 at the ends), These are 28 ft in height and taper from 
63 ft, at the base to 4$ft. at the top. The cella, with a 
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pronaos and opisthodomos in antis, is divided into three aisles 
by two rows of 2 pilasters and 7 columns (3 ft. 2in. in diameter), 
with smaller columns above, of which 3 remain on the N. 
side and 5 on the S. The entablature is well preserved, and 
the pediments are almost intact. The roof, however, has gone. 

From the W. end of the temple we enjoy a grand *View, framed in the 
colonnade, of the Tyrrhenian Sea and the mountains. — To the E. are the remains 
of a sacrificial altar, 33 ft. long and 16} ft. wide. 

We next visit the Basiliea, the earliest temple at Pestum 
(6th cent. B.c.), the ordinary appellation of which is a misnomer 
of the 18th century. It rests on a stylobate of two steps 
and measures 178 ft. by 80. It is an enneastyle peripteros 
with 50 fluted columns (9 by 18) 21 ft. high, with a lower 
diameter of nearly 5ft. and an upper diameter of 3 ft. 3 
inches. It shows the distinct features of the early style; 
rapid tapering, a marked entasis, and a bulging echinus 
(moulding of capital). The pronaos in antis has three columns 
and two pilasters. The interior, with no trace of a cella, 
was divided into two aisles by a row of eight columns, of 
which three remain. Part of the terracotta coating of the 
entablature was discovered in the excavations of 1907. 

To the E. are the remains of the sacrificial altar. To the W. have been 
laid bare the remains of houses and of the end of a street, paved with large blocks 
of limestone and bordered by kerbs. Other ruins have been found to the S, 

We now retrace our steps (N.) to the intersection of the 
Cardo and Decumanus (p. 350). Just to the W. of this are 
(1.) the Stoa, with 26 Doric columns, of which one only is 
intact, and (r.) the so-called Temple of Peace, the remains 
of a pre-Roman and Roman temple, mainly Corinthian, with 
Doric elements. — Following the street leading N. from the 
crossing, we traverse a Roman Amphitheatre and reach (1.) 
the gate of the Temple of Ceres or Vesta, a hexastyle peri- 
pteros of 34 fluted columns (6 & 13), 194 ft. high. It is raised 
on a stylobate of two steps and measures 105 ft. by 47. The 
cella is quite simple, and the pronaos is of unusual depth. 
The architrave is the only remaining part of the entablature, 
but much of the pediments remains. In date this temple 
comes between the Basilica and the Temple of Neptune. To 
the E. are traces of the large sacrificial altar. 


If time allows, the traveller may go on to the N. gate, the Porta Aurea, 
outside which was the Via dei Sepoleri, or Street of Tombs. — Those with still 
more time may walk round the walls. The best general view of the temples 
is afforded by the tower to the E. of the Porta della Giustizia (S.). From the 
Porta di Mare (W.) we may visit the Torre di Pesto, a medieval watch-tower, 
$m. S.W. It commands a good view of the Bay of Salerno. 

For the continuation of the railway beyond Pestum, see p. 358. 
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6. FROM SALERNO TO AMALFI (RAVELLO) 
AND SORRENTO 


37 m. (59 km.) ELrecrric Tramway or Ramway from Salerno to (3 m.) 
Vietvi. — Moror Omnipus from Vietri to Amalfi, 12 m., twice daily (71. 90c.). 
— Moror Omnisus from Amalfi to Meta, 18 m., twice daily (15 1.); to Positano, 
10 m. (61. 55 c.). — Etecrric TRamway from Meta to (4 m.) Sorrento. 

The *RoApD FROM SALERNO TO AMALFI (15 m.), constructed in 1852 and 
hewn nearly the whole way out of the cliffs of the coast, and its continuation 
to where it quits the coast at Lo Scaricatore (p. 356), offer perhaps the most 
marvellous drive in Italy. An unbroken but ever varied series of panoramas 
unfolds itself as we proceed, with continual views of an azure sea, imposing cliffs, 
and deep transverse gorges, bathed in the brilliance of a cloudless sky. On 
almost every headland stands a medieval watch-tower, erected as a defence 
against pirates; some of these are in ruins, others intact and still inhabited. 
Traces of the landslips of March, 1924, are only too evident. — The full enjoyment 
of the route is best attained on foot or in a private carriage. 

Salerno, see p. 312. Thence to (3 m.) Vietri, see p. 312. — 
We cross the village and the valley by a lofty bridge and 
turn towards the sea, looking down on Marina di Vietri and 
up at Raito. The road then turns inland, up the valley of 
« the Albore; above Raito is the village of Albori. On regain- 
ing the coast, we enjoy a glorious retrospect of Salerno, Vie- 
tri, the Marina di Vietri, the picturesque Due Fratelli rocks, 
and Raito. The road runs at so high a level that it commands 
the whole bay as far as the Punta Licosa. Beyond a loop 
we obtain a sudden view of the almost Oriental-looking vil- 
lage of Cetava. Beyond this we return for a short time to the 
coast and then make a long detour round the savage ravine 
of Erchie, reapproaching the sea at the Capo Témolo. At a 
turning we have a-superb *View of Capri and part of the 
Gulf of Amalfi. Passing through a defile with high rocky 
walls, we come in sight of Minori and Atrani, with Ravello 
high above them. We skirt the Capo dell’Orso and then begin 
to descend, passing near the Grotto of San Cristoforo. 

12 m. Maiori (Hot. Mercedes Miramar; carr. to Minori 5 1., 
Amalfi 151, Tramonti 251., boat 61. per hr., each hr: 
extra 41), a village at the mouth of the valley of Tramonti, 
is dominated by the ruined castle of San Nicola. — We pass 
the church of San Francesco, with a picture by And. da 
Salerno, skirt a high rock, and round a point. — 13 m. Mi- 
hori lies at the mouth of the Reginuolo. To the right di- 
verges the road to Ravello (p. 354). 

144m. (23 km.) Atrani rises in an amphitheatre at the 
end of the valley of the Dragone. The road bridges the 
gorge between the village and the sea. 
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At the entrance to the village is the church of La Maddalena, with an elegant 


campanile. 


From the bridge we descend, passing under the arches, to the 


little piazza. with San Salvatore al Bireto, a church of 940, restored in 1810. 
Its name refers to the capping of the Doges of the Republic of Amalfi. The 
handsome bronze doors, executed at Constantinople in 1086, resemble those 


of Amalfi (see below; 


fee for uncovering). The restored interior contains an 
ancient sarcophagus. — Excursion to Ra 


vello, see p. 354. 


The road makes two loops and passes below the Albergo 


della Luna. 


24 km.) AMALFI (3970 inhab.) 


Before us lies the pleasant little town of (15 m., 
, nestling in the ravine of the 


Valle dei Molini and framed in exquisite scenery. Its churches, 
towers, and arcaded houses, grouped together in picturesque 
irregularity, are backed by precipices of wild magnificence. It 
has been the seat of an archbishop since 987, and its maritime 
republic once vied with Genoa and Pisa. 


Hotels (often full in the season; 
rooms should be secured in advance). 
*CAPPUCCINI, in an ancient convent, 
beautifully situated above the W. end 
of the town, with garden and fine view 
(damaged by the 1924 landslip); 
*SANTA CATERINA, with garden, like- 

| wise W. of the town, beyond the road- 
) tunnel (p. 354); *ALB. prLia Luna, 
| halfway between Amalfi and Atrani, 


cloisters and a_ pleasant garden; 
Marina Riviera, E. of the town. 
Carriage to Vietri 351., with two 
horses 50 1.; to Ravello 35 and 45 1.; to 
Sorrento 65 and 801.; landau 80, 70, and 
120 1. — Moror Cars about 331. per 
km. (a bargain should be struck). — 
Motor Omnisus to Vietri, see p. 352; 
to Positano (twice daily) 61. 55 c. 
Boats 101. per hr. Embarkation 


\ in an old convent with picturesque or landing 11. 
} History. Amalfi, though known in the 4th cent., did not attain any great 
\ degree of prosperity until the middle of the 6th cent., in the time of the Byzan- 
\tine Empire. It was able to defy the Saracens and developed an important 
Oriental trade, its ships visiting the most remote seas. Governed by its own 
\. Doges’ it attained great wealth and a population of 70,000, but it was 
subdued by King Roger of Naples in 1131 and soon after twice captured by the 
Pisans (1135 and 1137). Since then its decline has been continuous. Its maritime 
aws, the so-called Tavole Amalfitane, remained effective till 1570. It boasts 
i being the birthplace of Flavio Gioia, who is said to have perfected the mariners’ 
ompass in 1302, but his very existence is doubtful. 


On the Marina is a monument to Flavio Gioia, by Balzico, 
hence the Via del Duomo leads to the PrazzA DEL Duomo, 
ith a fountain. On the E. side of the piazza stands the 
Cathedral (Sant’ Andrea), the richly coloured facade of which 
1204) is approached by a lofty flight of steps. Both facade 
nd steps were restored in their original Lombard-Norman 
tyle by Enrico Alvino in 1891. The mosaic at the top is 
y Dom. Morelli. The Campanile, built in 1276 and restored 

in 1768, is partly Romanesque and partly Saracenic in form. 


The picturesque Porcu is divided by columns into two parts. The magnificent 
‘bronze Doors, with cross and saints in inlaid silver, were executed at Constantin- 
ople before 1066 by Simeon of Syria and were commissioned by Pantaleon, son 
of Maurus; of Amalfi. = 4 

| The Inrertor, thoroughly restored, consists of nave (fine ceiling), aisles, 
and side-chapels. From the 4th chapel on the right (S.) a flight of steps descends 
to the Crypt, constructed in 1253 and restored in 1719. It contains an altar by 
Dom. Fontana and a statue of St. Andrew by Michelangelo Naccherini. Below 
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the altar rests the body of St. Andrew the Apostle, brought hither from Con- 
stantinople in 1208. From it exudes the ‘Manna di Sant’Andrea,’ an oily 
substance to which miraculous powers are ascribed. — At the entrance to the 
Cxoir are two large columns from Pestum and two candelabra adorned with 
mosaic. To the right and left of the high-altar are ancient Ambones, also with 
mosaics, 

The picturesque Croisrers (Chiostro del Paradiso: entered from the left 
end of the portico) were built by Giulio di Stefano in 1104. They were formerly 
used as a graveyard but have been converted into a Museum (9-4), the contents 
of which include columns and sarcophagi from Pestum, other sarcophagi, archi- 
tectural fragments, pilasters, arches, and plutei with mosaics. 


From the Marina the Via Matteo Camera, prolonged by 
the Corso Wilson, leads towards the W. Just before (2 hr.) 
the second tunnel we ascend the steps to the right, leading 
to the old Capuchin Convent (230 ft.), in which a hotel is now 
installed. It was founded in 1212 and was at first a Cistercian 
house. The cloisters are picturesque, and the beautiful flower- 
screened verandah commands a justly famous *View. 


A pleasant walk may be taken in the cool Valle dei Molini, with its water- _ 
run paper-mills and tall rocky sides. The favourite point is the Molino Ro- 
vinato, c. 1 hr. from the Piazza, 


FROM AMALFI TO RAVELLO by road, 24m., a drive of 
1-l}hr., a walk of 1}-1$ hr. (carr., see p. 353). The road 
diverges to the left beyond Atrani (comp. p. 352) and ascends 
in windings, affording beautiful views of the Dragone valley. 


Walkers may shorten the distance a little by taking a mountain-path from 
Atrani, but this is much less open than the road, They ascend the steps to the 
tight of the church of La Maddalena, turn to the right, pass another church, 
follow a vaulted lane, and ascend a long flight of steps. They then enter the 
Dragone valley and join the road, profiting, however, by various short cuts, 
At a fork they turn to the tight, round the small church of Santa Maria Inuma: 
colata or @ Gradillo, and obtain the first characteristic view of Ravello. Passing 
below the ruined castle, they then reach the piazza. 


RAVELLO (1033 ft.), a lonely and markedly individua 
little town (717 inhab.) in a situation of extreme charm, is 
the see of a bishop and one of the most famous beauty-spots 
in Italy. The contrast between its bold situation and its 
seductive and richly coloured setting, between the rusticity 
of its hilly streets and the delicate perfection of its works of 
art, between the gaiety of its gardens and the melancholy of its 
Norman-Saracenic architecture, is extraordinarily impressive. 

Hotels. *PaLUMBO, in the old former Palazzo d’Afflitto, also with 


episcopal palace, with a Dépendance view and garden; ALBERGO DEL 


in the Palazzo Confalone, both with Toro, Piazza del Duomo, with garden. 
garden and view; BELVEDERE, in the 


: History. Built in the 9th cent. under the rule of Amalfi, Ravello became 
independent in 1086 and maintained its liberty down to 1813. It enjoyed great 
prosperity in the 13th cent., and its wealthy citizens, forming relations with Sicily 
and the East, introduced the N orman-Saracenic style of architecture to their native 
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town. — About 2 hrs. are enough to visit the Duomo, San Giovanni, the Palazzo 
Rufolo, and the Belvedere Cimbrone; but those who can should certainly allow 
more time for points of minor interest, if they want to realise a complete picture 
of Ravello. Here the traveller may appreciate the charm of the Norman art 
of Palermo untroubled by modermity and undistracted by the art of other cen- 
turies. Characteristic of the doorways of Ravello are the antique colonnettes, 
at the side, which give them the appearance of the Greco-Roman prothyrum, 


The Cathedral (San Pantaleone), built in 1086, was mod- 
ernized in 1786. The facade has three portals and four 
ancient columns. The fine bronze *Doors in the middle, by 
Barisano da Tyani (1179), are divided into 54 compartments, 
with saints, scenes of the Passion, and inscriptions (shown 
by the sacristan; fee). 


Interior. In the nave (r.) is a magnificent marble *AmsBo, borne by six 
spiral columns and adorned with mosaics. It was executed in 1272 by Nic. 
da Foggia at the order of Nic. Rufolo, husband of Sigilgaita della Marra. The 
beautiful Bust of a Woman, above the door of the stairs, is not, however, a portrait 
of that lady. A smaller Ambo on the left, of earlier date (c. 1131), has a mosaic 
of Jonah and the whale. In the S. aisle are two sarcophagi; in the choir are the 
episcopal throne (mosaics) and two old paschal candlesticks. On the left is 
the largest chapel, that of St. Pantaleon, whose blood (preserved here) liquefies 
on May 19th and Aug. 27th. —In the Sacristy are a Byzantine Madonna and 
two pictures by And. da Salerno. — Behind the cathedral is the fine 14th cent. 
Campanile. 

We turn to the right on leaving the cathedral. In the 
street to the right is (No. 1) the entrance to the *Palazzo 
Rufolo (open all day, 11.; knock). s 

Begun by the Rufoli in the 11th cent. it was occupied in turn by Pope * 
Adrian IV (1156; Nicholas Breakspeare), Charles of Anjou, and Robert 
the Wise. In the 19th cent. it was restored by Mr. Francis Nevile Reid, whose 
heirs now ownit. The interior is perhaps the most attractive thing in Ravello. 
The palace is an ensemble of the most piquant Norman-Saracenic structures, 
partly in ruins, rendered specially picturesque and suggestive by the luxuriant 
vegetation in which they are framed. —To the right of the romantic front- 
garden is the vaulted entrance to the palace. To the left is a kind of Patzo, 
a lofty square court with two rows of logge. One side has its charming grace 
enhanced by the exotic character of the huge Australian ferns by which it is 
clad. The other features include a fine square tower, another square structure 
of which the vault has fallen in, a large bathroom, and a double dining-room, 
now used as a greenhouse. The garden-terrace (1115 ft.) commands a very 
extensive *Panorama. 


Leaving the palace, we ascend to the right by the street 
behind the cathedral, passing the Hotel Palumbo and its 
dépendance, the Palazzo Confalone. Farther on is the Pa- 
lazzo d’Afflitto, now thé Hotel Belvedere, with its bizarre 
portal. The *Panorama from the garden and terrace of this 
hotel is admirable. Opposite is San Giovanni del Toro, a 
12th cent. church, with a low and characteristic campanile. 


INTERIOR (apply at the first house in the little piazza; fee). The nave is 
borne by ancient columns. The Ambo, resembling those of the cathedral, has 
mosaics, tiles of Persian majolica (1175), and ancient frescoes. A chapel off 

_the S. aisle contains a statue of St. Catherine, in stucco (13th cent.). 
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A little farther on is a small piazza, with a Norman 
Fountain. To the right is a ruined church. To-the left we 
have a view of Scala (see below) and other villages. About 
400 yds. N. is a gate, between two circular towers. Keeping 
to the left at the little church opposite and turning immediately 
to the right, we pass (3 min.) another little church and reach 
(6 min.) the half-ruinous cemetery church of San Martino, with 
a Norman-Saracenic campanile. View of the Regina valley. 

We next retrace our steps to the Piazza del Duomo and pass 
between the Palazzo Rufolo and the Post Office. The church 
of Sant’ Antonio has two ancient columns and a Romanesque 
cloister. At the fork we keep to the left, passing below the 
church of Santa Chiava and reaching the Palazzo Cimbrone, with 
some ancient remains. At the end ofa straight avenue, in the 
middle of a charming garden, is the *BELVEDERE CIMBRONE, 
the most advanced point of the bold plateau on which Ravello 
lies. The open view of Atrani and the bay is unrivalled. 


Perhaps the best of the short walks in the environs is that to (4 hr.) Seale 
(1227 ft.).. We follow the carriage-road towards the N. and turn to the right 
at the first fork. Scala was once a populous and flourishing town, but was: 
ruined by pestilence and the rivalry of Ravello. The Cathedral has a handsome 
Romanesque portal and contains a mosaic ambo, a mitre with enamels of the 
13th cent., and a spacious crypt. — Those who have a little more time should, 
however, go to Scala by the détour vid Santa Caterina, Campidoglio, and Minuto, 
three villages with interesting churches of the Ravello type. — Walkers may 
return to Amalfi via (3 hr.) Scala and (20 min.) Minuto. From Minuto we descend 
to ({ hr.) Puntone and (4 hr.) Amalfi. Path rather rough and steep. 

From RAvELLo To Minori (2m.). We follow the road past the Palazzo 
Rufolo (p. 355), passing near the quaint little church of the Annunziata, the 
Madonna delle Grazie, San Pietro, and the village of Torello. The last commands 


an imposing sea-view; in the small church of the Addolorata are some interesting 
paintings, 


The continuation of the road, from Amalfi to Sorrento 
(22 m.), vies in enchanting beauty with the first part of 
our route. Passing Pdstena, Lone, Véttica Minore, and Té- 
vere, four villages embowered in vineyards and olive groves, 
we cut across the Capo di Conca, pass Conca Marini and 
Penna, and reach Pyaiano and Véttica Maggiore, on either 
side of Capo Sottile (fine view of Capri and the islets of 
Li Galli). — 25 m. (41 km.) Positano (Hot. Margherita; Roma, 
both E. of the town), a small town (1331 inhab.) on a little 
bay, once an important seaport. The road passes above 
Positano and then skirts the coast to Lo Scaricatore. Here 
it quits the sea and begins to ascend in windings, reaching 
its highest point at Ceremenna (1400 ft.). It then descends to 
the plain of Sorrento, of which and of the sea it offers an in- 
comparable view. We join the Castellammare and Sorrento 
toad near (33 m.) Meta. Thence to (37 m.) Sorrento, see p. 342. 
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III. CALABRIA, THE ABRUZZI, 
AND APULIA 


ROUTE PAGE 
7. Naples to Réggio di Calabria - - EeerobiT 
Sapri, 358. Paola, 359. Catanzaro, 360. Tiriolo, | 
360. Pizzo di Calabria, 361. Monteleone, 361. 
Gidia Tauro, 362. Palmi, 362. Scilla, 362. | 
8. Ancona to Féggia and Gallipoli - - - 364 | 
Osimo, 364. Loreto, 364. MRecanati, 365. Mace- 
| rata, 366. Tolentino, 366. San Severino, 366. | 
| Fermo, 367. Ripatransone, 368. Ascoli Piceno, | 
| 368. Giulianova, 370. Atri, 371. Castellammare 
| Adriatico, 371. Pescaia, 371. Lanciano, 372. 
Vasto, 372. Térmoli, 372. Campobasso, 372. 
Lucera, 374. Manfredénia, 375. Monte Sant’An- 
gelo, 375. Barletta, 376. Canosa, 376. Bitonto, 
877. Trani, 377. Bari, 377. Matera, 379. Brin- 
disi, 380. Lecce, 381. Otranto, 382. 
9. Castellammare Adridtico to Rome - - 384 
Chieti, 384. Pdpoli, 385. Sulmona 385. Aquila, 
| 387. Gran Sasso, 389. Rieti, 390. Avezzano, 392. 
Sora, 393. fsola del Liri, 393. Tagliacozzo, 393. 
Carsoli, 394. Arsoli, 394. 


10 The Southern Apennines - - - - 394 | 
A. Féggia to Naples - - - ee 4a 
Trdia, 394. Benevento, 395. Aversa, 396. 
B. Naples to Brindisi - - - =: 397 
Eboli, 397. Lagonegro, 398. Potenza, 398. 
C. Potenza to Féggia - - - Sart )) 
Melfi, 399. Venosa, 400. e 
11. Brindisi to Réggio di Calabria - - - 400 


Oria, 401. Tdranto, 401. Metaponto, 402. Sib&ri, 
403. Spezzano Albanese, 403. Castrovillari, 404. 
Cosenza, 404. San Giovanni in Fiore, 405. Santa 
| Severina, 405. Rossano, 406. Cotrone, 406. Squil- 
' lace, 407. Gerace, 407. Locri, 408. 


7. FROM NAPLES TO REGGIO DI CALABRIA 


Raitway, 294m. (473 km.), express trains in 13 hrs. (2101, 1421, 
831. 50c.). This is the land route to Sicily vid Villa San Giovanni or 
Réggio. This railway route (best views on the right), which for the most 
part skirts the Tyrrhenian Sea, is one of the most beautiful in Italy, in spite 
of the long and numerous tunnels. The expresses unfortunately run only by 
night. The scenery as far as Salerno or beyond is amazingly varied, with its 
beautiful sea coast, its valleys, its deep gorges spanned by lofty viaducts, and 
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its rushing torrents, and beyond Cape Vaticano the panorama of the Lipari 
Islands, Sicily, and the Straits is unrivalled. The vegetation in places is luxuriant. 

Naples, see p. 258; thence to (334 m.), Salerno, seep. 310. 
The line goes on amidst hills planted with olive trees, then 
turns a little inland, keeping, however, in sight of the sea 
and traversing a rich country, with a beautiful view of the 
peninsula of Sorrento and of Capri (p. 345). We cross the 
Tusciano, which, at Olévano, 5 m. upstream, supplies large 
hydro-electrical works. — 45 m. (73 km.) Battipadglia (R/mts.), 
junction for the main line to Potenza, Metaponto, and Brin- 
disi (comp. p. 397). — Our line crosses the Piana di Eboli, 
a grazing ground for horses and buffaloes and hitherto a 
victim to malaria, though steps are now being taken to ob- 
viate this scourge. On the left rises Monte Alburno. Crossing 
the Sele, greatly reduced after the diverting of its waters 
to the Apulian Aqueduct (p. 373), we draw near to the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea, and as the walls of Pastum come in sight we 
catch glmpses of its famous temples. —58}m. (94 km.) 
Pestum (Pesto; p. 350). — At (614m.) Ogliastro Cilento we 
touch the sea, and thence we hug the coast almost all the way 
to (64 m.) Agrépoli, whose castle overlooks the Bay of Salerno. 
Here the line turns inland and threads the first of the 80 
tunnels (some very long) that lie between this point and 
Réggio. We cross the Alento (the Hales of the ancients), 
and, following its course, regain the sea at (83m.) Ascea. 

On a hill, 2m. N.W., is Castellammare di Véglia, near which are the remains 
ot Velia or Elea, a town built by the Phoczeans in 536 B.C., Which gave its name 
to the Eleatic School of Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno. 

The railway now skirts the coast, affording charming 
glimpses (continually interrupted by tunnels) of Monte Stella, 
to the N,W., and Cape Palinuro, famous for its grottoes, to 
the S.E. Near (884 m.) Pisciotta is the so-called Tomb of 
Palinurus, the pilot of Alneas.— We round the N. side of 
Monte Bulgheria by means of three long tunnels and again 
come in sight of the sea at (103 m.) Torve Orsdia. — Beyond 
(105 m.) Policastvo, situated, with a picturesque background 
of hills, on the bay of the same name, the Sinus Laus of the 
ancients, our route follows the steep coast continuously all 
the way to Réggio.— 111m. (180 km.) Sapri is connected 
by road with Lagonegro (p. 398), 


Sapri became famous in 1857 when a handful of patriots under Carlo Pisa- 
cane and Giovanni Nicotera landed there with the object of stirring up the 
people against the rule of the Bourbons, The expedition failed, like many other 
similar attempts, and was massacred almost to a man by the peasants near Sanza. 

We cut across a corner of the Basilicata (p. 399) and 
thread a number of long tunnels. — A little before reach- 
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ing (1264m.; 204km.) Prdia d’Aieta we cross the Castro- 
cucco and enter Calabria. 


Calabria, the mountainous peninsula (c. 140m. long, and 18} m. wide at 
its narrowest) between the Tyrrhenian and the Ionian Seas, is the toe of the 
Italian ‘ boot.’ In the N. it culminates in Monte Pollino (7375 ft.); in the centre 
it expands into the granite plateau of the Sila (6330 ft.); and in the S. rises the 
Aspromonte group (6425 ft.). The rivers are short but comparatively copious. 
The coast vegetation is typically southern, while inland fine forests and a mountain 
flora prevail. — As part of Magna Grecia Calabria enjoyed an age of prosperity, 
and Croton (where Pythagoras taught), Sybaris, Locri, and Rhegion were flour- 
ishing cities. Called Bruttiuwm after the Roman conquest, the country had many 
successive rulers, of whom the Byzantine emperors maintained themselves 
longest, and under whom the extensive territory formerly comprised under the 
name of Calabria was reduced to its present limits. Later it was subject to the 
Normans, the Swabians, and the other conquerors of S. Italy. All traces 
of the past have been destroyed by the frequent earthquakes. The chief towns 
are Cosenza, Catanzaro, and Réggio, the provincial capitals. — Brigandage, 
notorious in Calabria some thirty-five years ago, has disappeared with the political 
conditions that caused it. The Calabrians, though rough and impulsive, are 
honest, hard working, and hospitable. Emigration, especially to the United 
States, is very frequent. Calabria still suffers from the social conditions left 
by past governments, especially by the Bourbons, who introduced the disastrous 
‘ majorat,’ or system of huge hereditary estates (latifundia), in which the peasant 
proprietor had no place. On the whole it is a poor country, a fact due in part 
to inefficient drainage, so that malaria is rife in many parts, Considerable 
improvement, however, is noticeable to-day, resulting from the return of emi- 
grants who buy land and so divide up and cultivate the latifundia. The ‘ri- 
viera’ about Réggio is flourishing. In several places a large trade is carried 
on in oil, and the olive groves at Gidia Tauro are amongst the best in Italy. 
— In spite of its charm Calabria is almost unknown to the tourist. There are 
few hotels properly so called outside the provincial capitals; but tolerable little 
inns (trattorie), with a few rooms, generally clean, are to be found in such places 
as Tiriolo, San Giovanni in Fiore, and Spezzano Albanese. 


Off the coast near Praia lies the [sola di Dino, with grottoes 
showing the same peculiar effect of light as is found in the 
Blue Grotto of Capri (p. 349). At (134m.) Scalea the line 
turns inland. We cross the Lao. — 142 m. Civella, 3 m. from 
Cirella Vécchia, a charming little Pompeii of the middle ages. 
Off the coast is the fsola di Civella. — 162m. Guardia Pie- 
montese is named from a 14th cent. Waldensian colony (comp. 
p. 404). —170 m. (274 km.) Pdola (9328 inhab.; Hot. Regina 
d@’Itdlia, near the station), a pretty little town 14m. from the 
station, was the birthplace of St. Francis de Paule (da Paola; 
1416-1507), founder of the Minims, the strictest order of the 
Franciscans. 


From PAoLra To Cosenza, 364m. (59km.), railway in 2} hrs. (231. 80, 
171. 5, 101. 65c.). The line commands beautiful views of the Apennines. 
Beyond (16 m.) Falconara Albanese we enter a tunnel (34 m.) to emerge at (203 m.) 
San Fili, The line descends into the broad valley of the Crati. — 29 m. Rende. 
— (32 m.) Castiglione Cosentino, a station also on the Sibari-Cosenza line (p. 404). 
— 364 m. Cosenza (p. 404). 

The road from Péola to Cosenza (25 m.; 40km.), over the Passo della Cro- 
cetta (3150 ft.; View) to the valley of the Crati, is likewise interesting. 
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185 m. (299 km.) Amantea, the Clampetia of the ancients, 
offered an obstinate resistance in 1806 to the French under 
Verdier. The churches of the Osservanti (15th cent.) and 
the Immacolata contain sculptures by the Gagini. The coast 
of Sicily and Mount Etna come in sight to the S.W. — 194 m. 
(313 km.) Nocera Tivinese. The station stands in a marshy 
plain, but the town of Nocera, 8m. inland, lies in a nest 
of greenery. The ruins of the ancient Nuceria lie near the 
sea. To the right, out at sea, appear Strémboli and the 
other Lipari Islands. We have a view of the whole curve 
of the Gulf of Sant’Eufémia as the railway enters the Piana 
dt Sant’ Eufémia, where the Amato enters the sea amid a 
tangle of marshy undergrowth. The plain is encircled by 
beautiful mountains whose lower slopes are covered with 
olive groves and numerous villages. — 205m. (331 km.) 
Sant’ Eufémia Junction. 


From Sant’Euriimia to CATANZARO MARINA, 29 m. (47 km.) railway, 4—5 
times daily in 24 hrs. (231., 151. 70, 91.50 c.). This line, crossing the narrow- 
est part of the Calabrian peninsula, mounts N. to (834 m.) Sambiase. — 6m. 
Nicastro (2186 ft.; Hot. Unione; Nicotera) is perhaps the old Neocastrum of 
Byzantine or Norman origin, almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1638. 
The village, charmingly built up the side of a mountain, is dominated by a castle 
built on the foundations of the Norman castle of Frederick II, the prison of his 
Tebellious son Henry. The local costumes of the women are very beautiful. 
— Motor-coach to Soveria Mannelli (see p. 361; 20m.), 131. 55 c. — The line, 
flanked by picturesque mountains, ascends the valley of the Amato and beyond 
(153 m.) Marcellinara, the nearest station to Tiriolo (see below), descends to 
(21 m.) Covace. — From (234 m.; 38 km.) Catanzaro Sala (Rfmts.) a funicular 
railway, continued as a tramway, ascends to Catanzaro (up, 21. 10,-11. 60c., 
down 11. 65, 11.15 c.; hand luggage 50 c.; higher fares at night and on holidays). 
— The railway goes on down the valley of the Fiumareila to (29 m.) Catanzaro 
Marina (p. 407), on the line from Réggio to Brindisi. 

Catanzaro (1125 ft.; Hot. Centrale, Via Vittorio Emanuele; Europa), a 
town of 23,463 inhab., beautifully situated on a height in the midst of olive 
groves, was founded by the Greek Flagitios in the 10th cent. under the name 
of Catasarion. It has suffered severely from earthquakes. Its industries include 
the manufacture of silk goods. Magnificent views are commanded by the Via 
Bellavista, the Villa Margherita (a public park), and the ruined Castle, which 
dates back to Robert Guiscard. The Provincial Museum (key at the Prefettura) 
contains terracottas, bronzes from Tiriolo, coins, a painting by Antonello de 
Saliba, etc. On Sundays and market days native costume is still worn. — 
Taverna, 18m. N. (motor omnibus in ij hbr., 101. 45c.), has several churches 
containing paintings by Calabrese (Mattia Preti; 1613-99), who was born there. 

From Catanzaro to TrRIoLo AND Rociiano, 484m. (78km.), motor 
coach (in the season only) two or three times daily in 5} hrs. (331. 25¢.); to 
Tiriolo, 12} m. (20 km.), all the year round, in 1} hrs. (81. 80c.); to Soveria 
Manelli 28m, (45 km.) in 3 hrs, (191. 70 c.). — The road ascends in zigzags, 
affording beautiful views. — 124 m. Tiriolo (2263 ft.; 2630 inhab.; Hot. Malerba; 
Mancuso), perhaps the ancient T erina, is delightfully situated on the watershed 
between the Ionian and Tyrrhenian Seas. The view of the Gulfs of Sant’Eu- 
fémia and Squillace is particularly fine from the Monte di Tiriolo, on which 
stands a ruined castle and an observatory. The women of Tiriolo, who wear 
a charming native costume, are remarkable for their dignified beauty. — 20} m, 
(33 km.) Serrastretia (2590 ft.; Hot. Nicotera), c. 24m. to the left of the road, 
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is equally finely situated in view of the two seas. — From (28 m.) Soveria Man- 
nelli (2540 ft.; Hot. Reventino) a railway runs N. to Cosenza (35} m.; see p. 405) 
and a motor coach S. to Nicastro (see p. 360). —33 m. Coraci (2640 ft.). We 
descend in zigzags to (41 m.) Carpanzano (2000 ft.), in the valley of the Savuto, 
and ascend again thence to (484.m.) Rogliano, see p. 405. 


Crossing the plain of Sant’Eufémia, with its numerous 
little streams, we turn again towards the sea. On our left 
is the plateau of Mdida. Maida Vale, in London, was named 
in memory of the battle of Maida, by which the British under 
Sir John Stuart expelled the French from Calabria in 1806. 
— At (2214 m.) Pizzo-Maierato we alight for Pizzo di Calabria 
(350 ft.; Hot. Brezia; Commercio; Vittoria; branch-line 
station, see below), the Napilium of the ancients, c. 14m. 
to the E. In the old castle in the piazza Joachim Murat, 
ex-king of Naples, was tried by court-martial and shot on 
Oct. 13th, 1815, five days after he had landed in an attempt 
to recover his throne. .A monument, outside the town com- 
memorates the brothers Bandiera and other patriots who 
took part in the Calabrian insurrection of 1844. The fish 
chiefly caught at Pizzo are tunny and sword-fish. 

From Pizzo To SerRA SAN Bruno, 28m. (45 km.), motor coach once or 
twice daily in 3ihrs. (191. 80c., 181. 30c.). The road ascends the left bank 
of the Angitola, with branches leading to the left to Monterosso and to Capi- 
strano, birthplace of St. John Capistran (1385-1456). —174m. San Nicola da 
Crissa (1640 ft.); 25m. Simbdrio (2490 ft.). — 28m. Serra San Bruno (2625 ft.; 
Hot. Trieste; Roma; Centrale) is a village (5865 inhab.) surrounded by forests. 
In a lonely valley, 14m. S.W. are the ruins of the abbey of Santo Stefano del Bosco, 
the magnificent building in which St. Bruno first established the rigid discipline 
of the Carthusian Order (1094) and in which he died and was buried. The church, 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1783, was partially restored in 
the French style. — From San Bruno we may descend vid Soriano to (27 m.) 
Monteleone (see below; motor coach in 3fhrs., 181. 85 c.) or to (26 m.) Soverato 
(p. 407; motor coach in 24 hrs,, 151. 50c.). 


From (223 m., 360 km.) Monteleone-Porto Santa Venere a 
branch line runs via (24 m.) Pizzo (see above; another station 
above the town) to (94.m.) Monteleone and (174 m.) Muileto. 

Monteleone (1820 ft.; 9392 inhab.; Hot. Itdlia; Vittoria; Centrale) was 
_the Hipponion of the Greeks and the Vibo Valentia of the Romans, a place of 
some military importance, described by Cicero as an “‘illustre et nobile mu- 
nicipium.” There are no traces of antiquity, owing to frequent earthquakes, 
the worst of which were those of 1783 and 1905. From the Castle, which though 
restored is yet reminiscent of the style of the Emperor Frederick, there is a 
marvellous view. The church of San Michele is attributed to Bald. Peruzzi 
(1515), and that of San Leo contains sculpture by the Gagini. An excursion 
may be made to the ruins of the monastery of San Domenico at Soriano, 163 m. 
S.E. (motor omnibus, see above). — 17} m. Mileto (1200 ft.; Trattoria Loiacono) 
is of Norman origin. Near it is Mileto Vécchio, with the columns of a temple 
of Proserpine and the church of the Trinita. 


The line, affording beautiful glimpses of the Gulf of 
Sant’ Eufémia and the coast, turns W. to double Cape Vaticano. 
— 238 m, Tropea, the Tropeia of the ancients and birthplace 
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of the philosopher Pasquale Galuppi (1770-1846), is pictur- 
esquely perched upon cliffs overlooking the sea. — From 
Cape Vaticano we have a view of the Lipari Islands and 
Strémboli out at sea, and to the S.W. of the coast of Sicily. 
— 251m. Nicétera. — 262 m. (422km.) Gidia TAuro (Hot. 
Commercio), 4m. from the sea, lies in a malarial district 
famous, however, for its luxuriant olive groves and oil. 


From Gid1a TAuRo ro SremInaRA 8m. (13 kkm.), railway in 35 min. (3 1. 70, 
11. 90c.).—6m. Palmi (see below). — 8m. Seminara (1080 ft.) is situated 
on a hill commanding a good view. Here, in 1495, the Sieur d’Aubigny, gene- 
tal of Charles VIII, defeated Gonsalvo de Cordova in the only battle that 
“Gran Capitan’ ever lost, and in 1503 was himself defeated by the Spaniard 
Ugo de Cardona. 


From Gidia Tdéuro to Gerace, see p. 408. 

After crossing the Petrace, noted for its olives, the line 
coasts the Tyrrhenian sea on the right with a flourishing 
region on the left. — 2673m. Palmi. The town (820 ft.; 
Hot. Centrale; Nuova Palmi; Trinacria; Roma), with 11,771 
inhab., lies amid olive groves half way up Monte Sant’Elia, 
c. 24m. from the station. It was founded in the 15th cent. 
and has been repeatedly damaged by earthquakes, most se- 
verely in 1908. Its chief products are oil and wine. 


Monte Sant’Elia (1876 ft.), ascended in 14 hrs. through beautiful olive 
groves, commands a magnificent view of the Calabrian coast, Sicily, and the 
Lipari Isles, — A motor omnibus (71. 20c.) plies two or three times daily from 
the station of Palmi to (15 m. in 2 hrs.) Sindpoli (1646 ft.), vid (54 m.) Seminara 
(see above) and (10 m.) Melicucca. The ascent of Montalto (6418 ft.; View), 
the highest peak of the Aspromonte, may be made from Sinépoli by  bridle- 
path and footpath. The Aspromonte, the last great spur of the Apennines, is 
a chaotic mass of rocks and ravines, Garibaldi’s untimely advance on Rome 
was checked by Cialdini at the battle of Aspromonte in Sept. 1862, and in later 
years its fastnesses were the haunt of Musolino, a 19th cent. Robin Hood, 


As we proceed S: from Palmi groups of devastated houses 
and whole villages of wooden huts recall the disastrous 
earthquake of 1908 (p. 414). The view of the beautiful coast, 
with its magnificent chestnut, lemon, orange, and olive 
groves, is frequently interrupted by tunnels. — 279 m. Seilla 


rock of Scylla, which faces the Punta del Faro, in Sicily, 
across the Straits of Messina, here c. 4m. wide. 


exactly opposite each other, though modern geographers have transferred Cha- . 
rybdis to a spot near the harbour of Messina, at least 5m, S. (comp. p. 411). 
At certain tides there are still strong currents and whirlpools off the Faro point, 
but these are not very dangerous, even to small craft. Possibly the conditions 
have been changed since antiquity by earthquakes. 


Beyond Scilla the Scenery, with its luxuriant vegetation 
characterized by aloes, prickly pears, and palms, becomes 
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even more beautiful, and repays the slower method of travel 
by road rather than by the railway, which passes through 
more than 2m. of tunnels-— At (285 m., 459km.) Villa San 
Giovanni (R/mts.) passengers for Messina change for the ferry- 
boat unless they are in the through Messina express, which 


runs on to the train-ferry (p. 411). — As we proceed, close to 
the sea, we enjoy the marvellous picture presented by the 
straits, Messina, and Etna. — 292 m. Réggio Succursale is 


near the centre of Réggio, but the principal station for the 
town is (2934 m., 473 km.) Réggio di Caldbria Centrale, at 
the S. end of the town. Réggio Porto (jm. N. of the town) 
is the starting point of the train-ferry for Messina (see 
p. 411). 

REGGIO (45,470 inhab.), called Réggio di Caldbria to 
distinguish it from Régg 510 Emilia, has now almost recovered 
from the disastrous earthquake of 1908. 


Hotels. CENTRALE, Via Asche- | Siracusa Theatre; Gambrinus, Corso 
nez, good; INTERNAZIONALE, Via Toi- | Garibaldi. 
rione; CENTRALINO, Piazza San Post Office, Via Bianchi. — Mu- 
Marco, with good restaurant; Spa- NICIPIO, Piazza Vittorio Emanuele. 
DARO, Via Torrente Caserta, a wooden | Cabs. Per hr.5 1. 50 c., each addit. 
building; Sav6éra, Via Garibaldi, near = 3 hr. 21.25c. For drives outside the 
the Central Station; CommeErcto. | town and for motor cabs without taxi- 


meters, fares by arrangement. 

Motor Omnibus daily from the 
Via Romana to (20% m.) Santo Ste- 
fano, 131, 45 ¢. 

Rhegion or Rhegiwm, founded in 723 8.c. by the Chalcidians, who were 
afterwards joined by the Messenians, was a flourishing town under Anaxilas, 
but it was sacked by Dionysius the Elder of Syracuse in 387 B.c. and was later 
Subject to the Mamertines and repopulated by the Romans. Its propitious 
situation secured it continuous prosperity and enabled it to survive the repeated 
Tavages both of pirates and of earthquakes. Réggio was rebuilt with wide 
and regular streets after the earthquake of 1783, only to be practically demolished 
again in 1908, when 5000 of its 35,000 inhab. perished and every house that 
was not completely ruined was seriously damaged. The work of reconstruction 
has made great progress. The former plan is maintained, with streets running 
horizontally on the side of the bill, parallel to the coast, and narrower side streets 
Tunning down to the sea. The new buildings, usually of one story only, are 
constructed of reinforced concrete, but many of the people still occupy wooden 
huts erected immediately after the earthquake. 


Two massive towers of the Castello survive and.there is 
a mosaic pavement in the little Chiesa degli Ottimati. The 
Magazzino Archeologico under the Scuola Normale includes 
beautiful terracottas, vases, small bronzes of fine workman- 
ship, and marbles, and in the Municipal Museum at the S. 
end of the Via Marina is a collection of Greek and prehistoric 
objects and fragments, and a polyptych attributed to An- 
tonello da Messina. 

. From Réggio to Brindisi, see p. 408; by ferry to Messing, see p. 411. 


Restaurants.. Fata Morgana, 272 
Corso Garibaldi. —Cafés. Garibaldi, 


} 
| 
Corso Garibaldi; Siracusa, at the 
i 
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8. FROM ANCONA TO FOGGIA, BRINDISI, 
LECCE, AND GALLIPOLI 


Ramway, 403 m. (649 km.), in c. 18 hrs. by express (265 1., 179 Ly, LOGHE): 
to Féggia, 201 m. (323 km.), in 72 hrs. (1551., 105 1., 611. 50 c.); to Bari, 277 m. 
(446 km.) in 10 hrs. (201 1., 1861. 801); to Brindisi, 3464 m. (655? km.) in 13 hrs. 
(2381, 1601.,, 941. 50c.); to Lecce, 3694 m. (595 km.) in 14 hrs, (2501, 1691, 
Sea i0)(e) 4 

Though this long line has its picturesque intervals and for considerable 
stretches skirts the sea, it is on the whole monotonous. But it affords access 
to regions remarkable for their historic memories, their magnificent castles, and 
their austere medieval churches, that have too long been unjustly neglected 
by tourists. Many seaside resorts lie on the coast of the Marches and the Abruzzi, 
at most of which the shore is sandy and on a gentle slope. There is everywhere 
a deficiency, and in some of the most attractive spots a total absence, of hotel 


accommodation. 

Ancona, see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy. — Passing 
beneath the hills behind Ancona the line emerges in the 
valley of the Aspio. On the left is Monte Conero or Monte 
@' Ancona (1876 ft.), on the flanks of which lies the market- 
town of Camerano, birthplace of the painter Carlo Maratta 
or Maratti (1625-1713).— 7m. Aspio has mineral springs. 
—10m. Osimo-Castelfidardo. 


Castelfidardo (2101 inhab.; Hot. Vittoria), 33m. (motor omn. 21.) gives 
name to the victory won by Gen. Cialdini over the papal troops on Sept. 18th, 
1860 (see p. 15). 

A motor omnibus (2 1.) plies from the station to (5 m.) Osimo (6603 inhab.; 
Hot. Centrale; Fenice, plain), the Auximum of the ancients, the metropolis of 
Picenum in the 5th cent., and afterwards subject to the Church. The 13th 
cent. Duomo (restored) has an interesting crypt, and the magnificent bronze 
font in the adjoining baptistery is by the Iacometti (1627), In the church of 
San Francesco is a Virgin and saints by Ant. Solario (1503); and in the Pal. 
Comunale are Roman antiquities, a picture by Lorenzo Lotto, and a polyptych 
by the Vivarini. — Motor services ply regularly from Osimo to Ancona (12 m.; 
61. 10c.), to Macerata (21 m.; 111. 606.), and to Jesi (174m.; 91. 15 AY, 


We pass the hill of Le Crocette, scene of the battle of Castel- 
fidardo (see above; monument), and cross the Musone. — 
15m. Loreto (Hot. Pellegrino; Santuario; Giardinetto), a 
little town (2897 inhab.), one of the famous pilgrim resorts 
of the world, stands on a hill 14m. from the station (motor 
omn. 141). 


According to the legend the house of the Virgin (Casa di Maria or Santa 
Casa) was transported by angels from Nazareth in Palestine to the hill of Ter- 
satto, near Fiume, in 1291, and again, by the same agency, across the Adriatic 
to the laurel woods, which gave name to Loreto, on Dec. 10th, 1294. Here 


a church was built over it, which by-and-by developed into the present sumptuous 
structure, 


On the E. side of the Piazza della Madonna, and enclosing 
the Santa Casa, is the *Santuario della Santa Casa, begun 
by Giul, da Maiano, fortified by Baccio Pontelli, com- 
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pleted by Giul. da Sangallo the Younger, Fr. Martini, and 
Bramante, and recently restored by Sacconi. 


The beautiful fagade (1570-1587) was built by Sixtus V, whose statue, with 
fine bas-reliefs by Tiburzio Vergelli and Ant. Calcagni (c. 1589), stands at the 
top of the steps. To the left is an original campanile by Vanvitelli (1751-1754); 
the great bell, cast by Bern. da Rimini in 1516, weighs 22,000 Roman lbs. The 
three magnificent bronze doors of the church bear *Scenes from the Old and 
New Testaments by various artists (1590-1610). 

The Interior (310 ft. long) is mystic and impressive. In the 1st chapel 
to the left of the Nave is the *Font by Tib. Vergelli (1600-1607). The other 
side chapels contain mosaic copies of works by Guido Reni, Domenichino, Ma- 
ratta, and others. At the end of the right aisle is the Sagrestia del Tesoro, with 
a cupola adorned with *Freseoes by Melozzo da Forli and his assistants. In 
the right transept are chapels with modern frescoes, beyond which is the *Sa- 
grestia della Cura, with cupboards attributed to Dom. Indivini da San Severino, 
a beautiful lavabo by Bened. da Maiano (1484-1487), a majolica pavement, 
and a cupola with frescoes by Luca Signorelli and his assistants (c. 1479). — 
The ApsE was decorated in 1893 with paintings from the life and apotheosis 
of the Virgin, by Lodovico Seitz of Rome. — In the left transept are the Cap- 
pella dei Francesi with frescoes by Lameire, and the Cappella Slava, painted 
by Biagetti.— The admirable frescoes in the Dome, by Ces. Maccari (1892- 
1908), portray the various symbols of the Litany of Loreto. Beneath the dome 
stands the *Santa Casa, concealed by a beautiful marble screen, designed by 
Bramante, with bas-reliefs and statues by Sansovino, Raff. da Montelupo, Fr. 
da Sangallo, Girol. and Aurelio Lombardo, Giov. Battista and Tom. della Porta, 
Nic. Tribolo, Dom. de Amis, and Baccio Bandinelli. The interior of the Santa 
Casa consists of a rectangular chamber with rude walls, divided into two parts 
by a magnificent bejewelled altar surmounted by a cedar wood image of the 
Madonna and Child. The altar and statue are restorations after a fire in 1921. 
— From the left transept we enter the Cappella del Tesoro, plundered in 1797, 
with frescoes by Pomarancio. 


The Palazzo Apostolico, likewise in the Piazza, was begun 
in 1510 from a design by Bramante; it was continued in 1750, 
but has been left unfinished. 

It contains valuable works of art, including 12 paintings by Lotto, a Descent 
from the Cross by Guercino, Brussels tapestries from cartoons by Raphael 
(comp. p. 188), and a collection of majolica from Urbino (16th cent.). 

The line now descends to the coast. On our left appear 
the steep cliffs on the seaward side of Monte Cdénero. — 
174 m. Porto Recanati (Hot. Velluti; Sant’Antonio) is a small 
seaside resort. 

A motor-omnibus (3 1, 80 c.) plies hence to (7$ m.) Reeanati (960 ft.; Roma; 
Pace), a little town (5309 inhab.) commanding charming views. It was the 
birthplace of Giac. Leopardi (1798-1837), MSS. and souvenirs of whom may 
be seen in the Palazzo Leopardi (adm. 9-12 & 3-5). The Duomo, the chutches 
of Santa Maria, San Domenico, and Annunziata, and the Palazzo Comunale 
contain paintings by Lorenzo Lotto. The motor-omnibus goes on to Macerata 
(p. 366). 

The line crosses the Potenza and hugs the coast. — 23 m. 
Potenza Picena, like most of the towns in the Marches, lies 
some. distance from the station (in this case, 5m.; omnibus 
11. 85 c.).— 27m. Porto Civitanova (Hot, Butteri; Stazione; 
Miramare), whence a tramway (return fare, 1}1.) plies to 


s 
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MACERATA 


From Ancona 


(4m.) Civitanova, birthplace of the poet Annibal Caro (1507-66), 


with the Palazzo Cesarini. 


From Porto CryirANova TO ALBACINA, 54 m. (87 km.), railway in 34-4 hrs. 
(341.50, 241. 60, 151. 15 c.), ascending the broad valley of the Chienti. — 13} m. 


Péusula. 


great loops. 


The town (836 ft.), an ancient Roman municipium, lies 5m, S. of the 
station, beyond the Chienti (motor omnibus). 


The line mounts steeply in two 


173m. (28 km.) MACERATA (1004 it.), $m. from the station, isa pretty 
little modern town (12,162 inhab.), with charming views, on the crest of the 


hills between the Potenza and the Chienti. 


First mentioned in 1022, it came 


under thé rule of the Chutch in 1445 and acquired a university in 1543. 


Hotels. Granp Horrr Europa, 
5 Piazza Vittorio Emanuele; Fan- 
FULLA, 8 Via Santa Maria della Porta; 
Erena, 4 Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 


nipus to the station, 11, at night 
141. 

Motor Gmnibuses once daily fo 
Tesi (29 mi; 


1231.) and to Porto 


Cabs. Per drive 1 horse 3, 2 Civitanova (20 m.; 101. 85¢.); twice 
horses 51; to or from the station, daily to’ Ancona (34m.; 171), to 
5 or 71; per hr. 8 or 10 1; higher Porto Recanati (23m.; ~ 101. 75c.), 
fares at night (Lhr. after sunset tili and to Fermo (28% m,.; ‘11 1. 60 c.). 


5 or 6 am.), Luggage, 60c. each 
package carried outside. — Motors nuele; TELEGRAPH OrFicr, Piazza 
1-21, per km. (no tariff). — Onr- Vittorio Emanuele. 

From the station we follow the Viale Umberto Primo to the left and turn 
to the tight for the Porta del Mercato. To the N. are Santa Maria della Porta, 
with a Gothic porch of c, 1340, and the Duomo, by Cosimo Morelli (1771-1790), 
with a high-altar-piece (Madonna and San Giuliano) by Unterberger (1786). 
Inthe Piazza Vittorio Emanuele rise the Palazzo Comunale (antiquities from 
Helvia Ricina, see below, in the vestibule) and the graceful Loggia dei Mercanti, 
by Giul, da Maiano (1485-1491). The Corso Vittorio Emanuele leads to the 
church of San Giovanni, which contains a Slumber of the Virgin, by Giov. Lan- 
franco. _ In the neighbouring Pinacoteca are a Madonna by Carlo Crivelli (1470), 
paintings of the school of the Marches, coins, etc. — About $m. &. of the station 
is Santa-Maria delle Vérgini, by Galasso Alghisi da Carpi (1555-1573), and 
23m. N.W. are the interesting ruins of Helvia Ricina, a town founded in 202 
and destroyed by the barbarians. 

The line descends through two-tunnels into the valley of the Chienti, — 
From (22 im.) Urbisdghia@ a motor service plies to the town of Urbisdglia, 5$m. 
S.W., where there are considerable remains of Urbs Salvia. — 274 m. (46 km.) 
Tolentino (5189 inhab.; Hot. Roma; Corona; Milano), the Tolentinum Picenum 
of the ancients, gives name to the treaty of 1797, by which Pius VII ceded Ro- 
Magna to Napoleon, The Duomo contains an ancient sarcophagus and frescoes 
belonging to the school of Pinturicchio, The Museo Civico, in a: Renaissance 
cloister, exhibits objects from an Umbrian necropolis. The church of San 
Nicola, which has a magnificent portal (1432-1435), by Nanni di Bartolo, and 
13th cent. cloisters; contains a beautiful ceiling and a chapel painted by Ro- 
magnole artists of the 14th century. St. Nicholas of Tolentino (d. 1308) was: 
born at Sant’Angelo in Pontana, c. 18m. S.E. 

The line, threading five tunnels, enters the pretty valley of the Potenza’ 
to the N. — 344m. San Severino Marche (3188 inhab.; Hot. Centrale; Speranza) 
is the ancient Septempeda, sacked by Totila. It is the native town of the ana- 
tomist Bart. Eustacchi (c. 1500-74), after whom the Eustachian tube is named; 
and of the painter Salimbeni (14-15th cent,). The Palazzo. Comunale, the 
Picture Gallery (paintings of the school of the Marches), and the Duomo, where 
a standard by Pinturicchio is preserved, are in the lower town. In the upper 
part is’a castle. — 42 m. Castelraimondo is connected by electric railway: (7$ m.; 
3 1 60 c.) with Camerino (Leone; Centrale), a little town (4328 inhab.) of Umbriany 
ongin, containing a statue of Sixtus V by Vergelli (1586), several interesting - 
churches, and a umiversity dating from 1727. The church of the: Annunziata, 


Post Office, Corso Vittorio Ema- 
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attributed to Rocco da Vicenza, is now a museum of antiquities, frescoes, and 
paintings. 

Beyond Castelraimondo the line turns N. and enters the valley of the Esino. 
— 463 m. (75 km.) Matélica (1068 ft.) is a small town (3575 inhab.) whose troub- 
lous history is that of its struggle against Camerino. In the church of San 
Francesco are paintings by Marco Palmezzano and Eusebio da San Giorgio, 
and the Palazzo Piersanti has a picture gallery. — 54m. Albacina, on the line 
from Ancona to Rome, see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy. 


We cross the Chienti. From the station of (31 m.) Sant’ El- 
pidio a Mare, a motor omnibus (2 1.) plies four times daily 
to (6$m.) the town of that name. We cross the Tenna. 
— 36} m. Porio San Giorgio (Hot. San Giorgio; Moderno; 
Gentili) is a small seaside place with ruins of a 13th cent, 
castle. 


From Porto San Grorcio To AmAnDOLA, 35 m. (57 km.), narrow gauge 
railway in 23 hrs. (191.95, 101. 85 c.). —7 m. (11 km.) Fermo (1045 ft.; Hot. 
Vittoria; Roma; Venézia), a thriving little hijl-top town (7818 inhab.), with 
steep paved streets, which has motor omnibus connection with Macerata 
283 m.; 111. 60c.) and with Ascoli Piceno (41 _m.;°151.). Fermo, the Firmum 
of the ancient Picenum, was a provincial capital in the 10th cent., afterwards 
a Guelph commune at war with Ascoli, later subject to the Eufreducci, and 
since 1549 tothe Church. The esplanade (Girone), on the top of the hill, command 
1 Magnificent *View of the Monti Sibillini (see below) and the Gran Sasso, Here 
‘ises the Duomo, with an imposing 13-14th cent. fagade and an interior restored 
sy Cosimo Morelli in 1789. Near the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, with its beautiful 
[eatro dell’Aquila, are the ancient Palazzo Eujreducci and the church of San Do- 
nenico, with beautiful Gothic stalls, and, beneath the convent, the Piscina 
Epuratoria, dating from the Roman period, Close to the Barriera Marina is 
an Francesco (1240), containing the Eufreducci monument, attributed to San- 
Ovino (1515), and some ruins of a cyclopean wall. Near the Porta Santa Lucia 
we the-church of Sant’Agostino, partly Romanesque, and the ancient Palazzo 
Vogliani. — The railway descends into the wide and fertile valley of the Tenna. 
—At (23 m.) Falerone, near the river, are the picturesque ruins of the theatre 
f ancient Palerii, 10 min. from the station. —27m. Santa Vittoria in Ma- 
nano. — 35m. Amaéndola (Hot. Itdlia) was founded in 1248. The church of 
ant’ Agostino has a beautiful portal by Marino Cedrino of Venice and a graceful 
ampanile. San Francesco has a portal of 1243 and contains good. frescoes. 
"he town within its ancient walls lies at the foot of the interesting chain of the 
fonti Sibillini, the watershed between the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. The 
hain, 12m. long, extends from Monte Rotondo (6900 ft.), on the N., to Monte 
ettore (8035 ft.), on the S., and includes many peaks over 6000 ft., which offer 
ttractive and picturesque ascents. 


_ Along this coast, which is rich in fish, fishing boats (‘ pa- 

anzi’) may be seen fishing in couples, with a net suspended 
etween them. These picturesque boats, with their tall, 
arti-coloured sails dotting the blue sea, are a favourite 
abject with painters, and it is interesting to watch the 
shermen drag the boats ashore, empty the nets, and set 
p their fish market. We cross the Aso before (43 m) 
edaso.— 48m. Cupra Marittima retains the name of the 
oddess Cupra. — 50 m. (80 km.) Grottammare (Hot. Moderno) 
as the birthplace of Pope Sixtus V (1521-90). $m, S. is a 
lined temple of Cupra. . 
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From Grottammare a motor omnibus plies thrice daily to (74m.) Ripa- 
transone (1665 ft.; Ristorante Savini), a little town (2112 inhab.) situated on 
a pliocene hill affording a wide *Panorama. Inhabited perhaps by the same 
Umbrians that populated Cupra, this town waged continual warfare against 
Fermo, The walls and gates of the ancient ‘ urbs’ are still extant.. The Duomo, 
by Gaspare Guerra (1597), contains a San Carlo by Guercino and wood carvings. 
In the Palazzo Comunale is a museum containing antiquities from Umbrian 
tombs, including fibule, helmets, and armlets; paintings on wood by Vine. 
Pagani and (probably) Vitt. Crivelli; and ceramics, including fragments of an 
altar by Mattia della Robbia. The Palazzo del Podesta dates from 1304. To 
the right we descend, passing many 15-18th cent. houses, to the church of San 
Filippo, with its fine interior by Luciano Bonomi. 

A motor omnibus (71. 45 c.) plies hence daily to (124 m.) Montalto Marche, 
the ancestral home of Sixtus V (see p. 367) and the birthplace of Giuseppe Sac- 
coni (1853-1905), the architect of the monument to Victor Emmanuel IE in 
Rome. It has a beautiful Duomo (1586). 


523m. (85 km.) San Benedetto del Tronto (Hot. Eden; 


Ferrovia; Progresso; Moretti) is an important fishing centre 
(8766 inhab.) and a sea-bathing resort. 


From San BENEDETTO To Ascott PicENo, 204 m. (33 km.), 
railway in 1$hrs. (161. 40, 111. 30, 71.10 c.), quitting the 
main line at (3 m.) Porto d’Ascoli (see p. 370) and ascending 
the green valley of the Tronto. — From the station of (13 m.) 
Offida a motor omnibus (41.) runs twice daily to (7 m.) 
Offida (961 ft.; 2400 inhab.), at which is the remarkably 
ancient church of Santa Maria della Rocca containing frescoes. 

The line here crosses the Tronto; on the left appears 
the great hump of the Monte dei Fiori (5106 ft.). — 20} m. 
Ascoli Piceno (502 ft.; 16,124 inhab.), a medieval looking 
town at the junction of the Tronto and the Castellano, built 
largely of travertine, in'a nest of greenery, is a local capital 
of some commercial importance. 


Hotels, Posra, Via Cairoli; Pacg, per hr. 51. or 81.3; higher fares at 
Via Pietro della Scala; Campana; night. Trunk, 11., suit-case 50c. 
Nuovo Piccuto. — Omnisus to the station 50. 

_ Post. Office, Via. Cola dell’Ama- Motor Omnibuses. To Fermo 
trice. (41m.; 151.) on Mon. Wed. and Sat.; 


Cabs. Per drive in the town or 
to the station, 1 horse 8, 2 horses 5 1; 
for each pers. beyond two, 1 or 2 is 
History. 
afterwards at 


daily to San Benedetto del Tronto 
(34 m.; 121. 85 c.), to Téramo (225 m.; 
101. 90 c.), to A matrice (see p. 389), etc. 


Asculum Picenwnt, a Sabine town, at first allied with Rome but 
the head of the Italic League against her, was destroyed in 91 B.c. 


by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, father of Pompey the Great. An independent com- 
mune in 1185, it was taken in 1242 by Frederick II, and in 1504 it put itself 
under the protection of the Holy See, subsequently amassing great wealth: 
in the midst of fierce struggles. About 1486 Carlo Crivelli initiated there an. 
artistic movement which culminated with Nic. Filotesio, generally known as 


Cola dell’Amatrice, later a follower of Signorelli and of Michael Angelo. 


Pietro 


Vanini here brought the goldsmith’s art to ‘great perfection, while the art of: 


wood-carving also was cultivated. 


Ascoli was the birthplace of Pope Nicholas IV- 


(d. 1292), and of the poet Fr. Stabili, called Cecco d’ Ascoli, burned as an astrologer, 


at Florence in 1327, 
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Bearing to the right from the station we cross the Castel- 
lano by the Ponte Maggiore (dating from 1373), whence we 
have a view of the Roman bridge known as the Ponte di 
Cecco and of the Fortezza Malatesta, by Sangallo. We follow 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. On the left, behind the Giar- 
dino Pubblico, is the little church of San Vittore (10-16th 
cent.), with 14th cent. frescoes and paintings on wood by 
Cola. Farther on are the 6th cent. Baptistery, refaced in the 
12th cent., and the 8th cent. Duomo (Sant’Emidio) renewed 
in 1482 and 1570, and recently restored, with a magnificent 
unfinished facade of 1532. 


Interior. In a chapel on the right is a beautiful polyptych by Carlo Crivelli 
(1473); on the choir arch is an Assumption by Ces. Mariani, by whom are also 
the frescoes from the life of Sant’Emidio, in the cupola. The canopy over the 
high altar was designed by Sacconi. The Gothic choir stalls are by Paolino 
@ Ascoli. The crypt (restored) dates from the 11th century. In the treasury 
are a statue of Sant’Emidio and a silver reliquary by Pietro Vanini, a 14th cent. 
altar-frontal in silver, etc. 

In the Via dei Bonaparte, opposite the side portal of the Duomo, is the 
Palazzetto Bonaparte (1507), beautifully adorned. 

The Corso Vittorio Emanuele ends at the Piazza dell’ Ar- 
ringo, in which rises the PaLazzo CoMUNALE, with its baroque 
fagade by Gius. Giosafatti (1663), and the fine 13th cent. 
Sala dell’Arringo, on the ground floor. The little picture 
gallery on the Ist floor contains works by Cola and by Pietro 
Alamanni, a St. Francis by Titian (ruined), an Annunciation 
by Guido Reni, a Death of St. Joseph by Luca Giordano, 
and a famous cope, formerly kept in the Duomo, given by 
Nicholas IV in 1228 to his native town. The church of 
San Giorgio, behind the Palazzo Comunale, was originally a 
Roman Corinthian prostyle temple. — From the street in 
front of the Palazzo Comunale we turn to the left for the 
picturesque *P1azzA DEL Popoto. The 13th cent. Palazzo 
del Popolo (restored), in this square, accommodates a museum 
of prehistoric objects, projectiles, and missile weapons used 
in the ancient Social War, and objects from the Lombard 
necropolis of Casteltrosino. The Romanesque and Gothic 
church of *San Francesco, by Ant. Vipera (1262), has beautiful 
portals, a picturesque apse with seven chapels, and a severe 
interior. The elegant Loggia dei Mercanti on its right side 
is by a Tuscan architect (c. 1600). Thence the Via del Trivio 
(N.) and the Via Cairoli lead to Santi Vincenzo ed Anastasio 
(9th cent.; enlarged in the 14th), with a curious facade of 
1389, and the Gothic San Pietro Martive (14th cent.). The 
neighbouring Via Soderini takes us to the Casa Longobarda, 
with its beautiful Torre Ercolani, and to the Romanesque 


16 
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church of San Giacomo, restored in the 15th cent., beyond 
which is the Porta Romana, with massive medieval walls. 


On our way back we may pass the church of Sant’ Agostino, rebuilt in 1481 
(with a St. Francis Xavier by Gaulli) and two imposing towers. The Via della 
Fortezza mounts the hill of the Annunciation (view), on which are large grottoes, 
probably substructures of the Roman citadel. Adjacent is the Ponte di Porta 
Cartara (1295), used for an aqueduct in the 17th century. On our descent we 
pass the church of Sant’Angelo and the ruins of a Roman temple. In the E., 
part of the Corso Umberto Primo is the Palazzo Malaspina, a bold and original 
construction by Cola. 

Motor omnibus to Amatrice (Aquila), see p. 389; to Tévamo, seep p. 371. 
A carriage road unites Ascoli with Norcia (see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy). 


56m. Porto d’Ascoli, p. 368. Crossing the Tronto, the 
Truentus of the Romans, we enter the Abruzzi. 


The united provinces of the Abruzzi e Molise, one of the most rugged and 
picturesque districts of Italy, occupy the Adriatic seaboard between the Marches 
~ and Apulia, and‘include the highest peaks of the Apennines within their boundary. 
The people, noted for their pride, their industry, and their hospitality, are 
descended from numerous allied tribes of mixed origin, who were subdued by 
the Romans only after a long and bitter struggle, culminating in the stubborn 
Italic War or Bellum Sociale, which lasted nine years (91-82 8.c.), After the 
fall of the Empire the region was partitioned between the dukes of Spoleto and 
Benevento, and was later united to the duchy of Apulia by the Normans. Fre- 
derick II of Swabia, the founder of Aquila, transformed the Abruzzi into an in- 
dependent province with Sulmona as capital, but since the advent of the Angevins 
the provinces have followed the fate of the Kingdom of Naples. The Bourbons 
divided the district into Abruzzo Citeriore, Ulteriore Primo, and Ulteriore Se- 
condo (the modern provinces of Chieti, Teramo, and Aquila), and Molise (the 
modern province of Campobasso). The name Abruzzi, originally Aprutium, 
seems to be derived from the Pretutii, one of the aboriginal tribes. The title 
of Duke of the Abruzzi is borne by the grandson of Victor Emmanuel II, a 
distinguished explorer and mountaineer. Medieval Abruzzan art is characterised 
by severe simplicity, and the province is noted for its pottery and goldsmiths’ 
work. 


623m. (109km.) Giulianova (Rfmts.; Hot. Belvedere; 
Adriatico), a little town (4731 inhab.), 4m. from the station, 
was founded in 1470 by the people of San Flaviano (the 
ancient Castrum Novum) and named ‘in honour of Giulio 
Antonio Acquaviva, duke of Atri. It has a beautiful col- 
legiate church with a notable reliquary. 


From GIvLIANovA To TéRAMo, 16 m. (26km.), railway in c. 1hr, (111. 15, 
81. 10, 51. 40 c.). —16 m. Téramo (870 ft.; Hot. Giardino; Pellegrino; tramway 
from the station). The town (9865 inhab.), at the confluence of the Vergola 
and Tordino, was the Interamna Pretutianorum of the ancients, and is now the 
provincial capital of Abruzzo Ulteriore Primo (see above). It was successively 
a Roman city in 268 B.c., a Lombard countship, and a flourishing town in the 
14th cent., but later, distracted by the feuds between the Melatini and Antonelli, 
it shared the fate of the Kingdom of Naples. Near the entrance of the town 
are the Madonna delle Grazie, with frescoes by Ces. Mariani; Sant’Antonio, with 
a portal of 1309; and the 12th cent. Palazzo Melatino. In the Corso di Porta 
Romana is the Palazzo Antonelli (curious design). The Duomo (12-14th cent,), 
in the Piazza Cavour, has a fine Romanesque portal and its sacristy contains 
a noted silver altar-frontal by Nic. da Guardiagrele (1433-1448), The Museum 
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contains antiquities, terracottas, bronzes, and a triptych by Iacobello del Fiore, 
A motor omnibus plies hence to (224 m.) Ascoli Piceno (p. 368) by a mountainous 
toute via (¢m.) Campli, a cathedral town, and (123 m.) Civitella del Tronto 
(1923 ft.), whose fortress was almost the last stronghold of the Bourbons to yield 
to the Italian troops (1860). 

From Téramo to Aguila, see p. 389. 

Crossing the Tordino, then the Vomano, we see in the 
distance to our right the Gran Sasso d’Itdlia (p. 389). — 
79m. Atri-Mutignano is the station for Atri (3786 inhab.; 
Commercio), 8m. S.W. (motor-omnibus ‘41. 70 Cie 

Atri is the legendary Hatria, which became a Roman colony in 282 B.c. 
Its coins are among the heaviest known, exceeding in weight the oldest Roman 
coins. The Duomo (1285), with a beautiful though simple fagade, contains 
frescoes by Andrea da Lecce and a fine 16th cent. canopy by Paolo de Gaviis 
da Como. The crypt is a Roman piscina. The beautiful belfry affords a good 
view. The churches of Sant’Agostino and the Orfanotrofio have good portals. 
The severe edifice of the Palazzo Acquaviva contains another piscina. 

We cross the Saline. — From (86m.; 139 km.) Monte- 
siluano motor-omnibuses ply to Citta Sant’ Angelo (four 
times daily; 41.); to(15_m.) Loreto Aprutino; and to (22 m.) 
Penne (10,489 inhab.), a very ancient city of the Vestini. 

Santa Maria in Piano, near Loreto, contains notable frescoes by 13th, 14th 
vand 15th cent. artists of the Abruzzi.— At Penne San Giovanni contains a 
crucifix by Nic. da Guardiagrele, and the Palazzo Aliprandi a collection of 
Abruzzan pottery, pictures, etc. 

Yim. (146 km.) Castellammare Adridtico (*Buffel; Hot. 
Leon d’Oro, good; Igea; del Globo) is a frequented seaside 
resort and a rapidly developing town (11,173 inhab.), charm- 
ingly situated at the mouth of the river Pescara, which 
divides it from the little town of that name. 

From Castellammare to Rome, see Rte. 9.— Motor omnibuses ply twice 
daily to Chieti (61. 45.) and to Penne (10 1. 50 c.). 

The Maiella (p. 384) now comes in sight.— 92 m. (148 km ) 
Peseara (5543 inhab.; Hot. Grande;  Risorgimento), the 
Aternum of the ancients and the native town of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio (b. 1864), is a seaside resort with beautiful pine 
woods. — 107m. Francavilla al Mave (Hot. des Bains; Im- 
perial Palace; Morfeo) is the chosen home of the painter 
Francesco Michetti. In the church of San Francesco is a 
monstrance by Nic. da Guardiagrele. The line cuts through 
a mountainous projection of the coast by means of four short 
tunnels. — 104 m. Ovtona a Mare, whence a funicular railway 
ascends to Ortona Citta (see below). 


From Marina pi Ortona To Lancrtano, 31m. (50km,), narrow gauge 
railway twice daily (171. 50, 91. 50c.), commanding a view of the Maiella. = 
1} m. Ovtona Citté (8124 inhab.; Hot. Stella Polare; Savdia; Vittoria) has 
several times been devastated by earthquakes. The Cathedral has a portal 
by Nic. Mancino da Ortona (1312), and part of the Palazzo de Pirris is ancient. 
— 18m. Guardiagrele (1890 ft.; view) was the birthplace of Nicola and other 
famous 15th cent. goldsmiths, a specimen of whose skill is a crucifix in Santa 
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Maria Maggiore. — 25m. Crocetta.— 31m. Lanciano (10,076 inhab.; Hot. 
Vittoria; Corona di Ferro; Palomba), the Anxanwm of the Romans, was once 
a city of the Frentani. The handsome Cathedral, with its beautiful belfry, 
was built on a bridge dating from Diocletian and restored in 1138. Santa Maria 
Maggiore has a fine Gothic portal (1317), a crucifix by Nic. da Guardiagrele 
(1422), and a triptych by Polidoro di Mastro Renzo (1549). San Francesco, 
San Nicola, Sant’Agostino and the Cathedral contain other interesting examples 
of goldsmiths’ work. 

1083 m. San Vito-Lanciano. Lanciano (see above), 84 m. 
distant by road, may be reached also by the narrow gauge 
railway mentioned below. 

From Marina DI SAN Vito To CasTEL DI SANGRO, 644 m. (104 km.), narrow 
gauge railway (Ferrovia Sangretana) once or twice daily (261. 40c., 191. 80.c.). 
—10}m. Lanciano, see above; 164m. Crocetta, see above. — 30m. Archi is 
the junction for Alessa (5 m.), where the church of San Leucio contains a mon- 
strance by Nic. da Guardiagrele. — We ascend the valley of the Sangro. — At 
(35 m.) Bomba are remains of cyclopean walls. — 644m. Castel di Sangro, 
see p. 386. 

1l4m. Fossacésia is noted for the magnificent basilica of 
San Giovanni in Venere (8-13th cent.), with three apses and 
columns from a temple of Venus. — Crossing the Sangro we 
obtain a view of the Punta della Penna on the S.E. and 
towards the Maiella on the S.W.—121m. Casalbordino. 
A motor omnibus plies from the station to (3}_m.) the town, 
near which is the much frequented Santuario della Madonna 
dei Miracoli (festival, June 11th). — 130 m. (210 km.) Vasto, 
1}m. (motor omnibus 11.) from Vasto Citta (8622 inhab.: 
Hot. della Pace; Garibaldi). 

Vasto is the mythological Histonium, and for centuries was subject to the 
D’Avalos. The father of Dante Gabriel Rossetti was the son of a blacksmith 
of Vasto. The church of San Pietro contains a picture painted at the age of 
80 by Fil. Palizzi (1818-99), a native of the town. The plain Duomo (1293) 
has a Gothic portal. The Castello dates from the 13th century. The Palazzo 
Comunale contains antiquities including Oscan inscriptions, etc., and works 


by Palizzi. 

We cross the Trigno, the boundary of the Molise (province 
of Campobasso; see p. 370).— 1464m. (236 km.) Térmoli 
(5324 inhab.; Hot. Moderno; Corona), probably the Buca 
of the ancients, has suffered repeatedly from war and earth- 
quakes. It has medizval walls, a fine Romanesque church, 
and, in the vicinity, a castle built in 1247 by Frederick II, 
It commands a fine view of the Maiella and the Gargano, 
and, more distant, of the Trémiti I slands, the ancient Insule 
Diomedie, known in classical mythology for the metamor- 
phosis of the companions of Diomedes into herons. 


From TéRMoL1 To Benevento, 107 m. (172 km.), railway in 5% hrs. (81 1, 
541. 50c., 321), a somewhat monotonous route, At (23 m.) Larino, amid 
charming surroundings, the Frenter and later the Larinum of the ancients, 
are some Roman remains and a cathedral of 1319. — 594m. (88 km.) Campo- 
basso (2260 ft.; Grand Hotel; National; Patria; Molise), a town of 12,118 inhab., 
sprang from the union of the medixwval Campus de Prata and Campus Bassus. 
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Its local industry in cutlery has now dwindled to a handful of artisans who 
make and engrave scissors and knives, hawked as curiosities by pedlars. On 
the top of a neighbouring hill (2605 ft.) are the ruins of a fortress built by Nic. 
Monforte in the 15th century. Near by is the Romanesque church of Santa 
Maria della Strada. — 594m. Baraneilo has a small museum of antiquities. — 
At (62 m.) Vinchiaturo we join the line from Isérnia and Carpinone (see p. 386). 
_ Near (71 m.) Sepino are the ruins of the ancient Attila (24 m. from the station), 
— 107 m. Benevento, p. 395. 


We cross the Biferno, and on a clear day the Trémiti 
Islands (p. 372) come into sight. Prickly pears or Indian 
figs now begin to appear, and the scenery becomes less 
attractive. Passing Campomarino and Chiéuti, two Albanian 
colonies, we reach (157 m.) Chiéuti-Serracapriola, whence a 
motor omnibus (51.) plies twice daily in 50 min. to (94 m.) 
Serracapriola. About 34m. from Serracapriola are the ruins 
of Teanum Apulum. — We enter Apulia. 


Apulia (Le Puglie) occupies the extreme S. E. of the Italian peninsula, 
from the ‘spur’ (Monte Gargano) to the ‘ heel ’ (Salentine or Iapygian Peninsula) 
of the ‘boot.’ For the most part it is flat, with no considerable elevations 
except the Gargano promontory (p. 375). It is the ancient Apulia, a region 
of uncertain boundaries, originally inhabited by the Pelasgians and the Oscans. 
Among its towns were severa! Greek colonies, including Tarentum. It flourished 
under the Roman rule which followed upon the defeat of Pyrrhus, and with 
the rest of S. Italy it has passed through the hands of innumerable overlords, 
its most prosperous period being under the Swabians. As in the Abruzzi and 
in Latium, there are still nomad shepherds in parts of Apulia. In these three 
provinces together there are about 1860 miles of grassy ’ drove-roads,’ known 
as ’ tratturi,’ (with side-tracks known as ‘ tratturelli’ or ‘ bracci ’), under the 
administration of the Crown, by which the sheep are driven up to the lofty 
pastures of the Abruzzi in spring to return in autumn. Apulia largely consists 
of flat expanses of limestone, more or less carst-like in character, and therefore 
almost destitute of rivers, as the surface water disappears in the limestone 
fissures. The rainfall is very light, and the country deserves its epithet of 
“seticulosa’ or thirsty. In general, however, the soil is well cultivated. In 
the Tavoliere della Puglia (p. 374), known also as the Capitanata, wheat is the 
chief crop in the almost treeless expanse. Farther S. vineyards predominate, 
with groves of olives, almonds, and figs. —The great Aputian AguEpuct, 
the largest in the world, with 1680 m. of channels, supplies drinking water 
to 268 communes in Apulia. From the sources of the Sele (p. 397), on the 
W. side of the watershed, it conveys into Apulia c. 4,360,000 gallons of water 
per hour. } 

Many of the towns contain interesting ancient buildings, sometimes, how- 
ever, hidden by modern structures; in many cases the arches of loggias, co- 
lonnades, etc. have been built up in consequence of damage from earthquakes. 


The line crosses the Fortore and quits the coast. — Near 
164m.) Ripalta the Normans defeated and captured Pope 
Leo IX in 1053, immediately afterwards imploring his pardon, 
which was accorded and accompanied with a grant of the 
uzerainty of Apulia, Caldbria, and Sicily to Humphrey and 
Robert Guiscard (comp. p. 399). — We skirt the large Lago di 
_ésina, beyond which rises the great mass of Monte Gargano. 
—175%m. Apricena, see p. 375. — Ahead of us appear the 
owers of (1823 m.) San Severo (33,237 inhab.). We enter 
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the great plain, once sunk below the sea, known as the Tavo- 
lieve della Puglia (’ the chessboard of Apulia’). 

200m. (323 km.) FOGGIA (242 ft.; 81,280 inhab.) is a 
large railway junction and a commercial and agricultural 
town but of little interest to the tourist. 


Hotels. Roma, 19 Piazza Lanza; nuele; Regina, . Piazza Lanza. — 
Dauno, with restaurant, Piazza Ga- Carés, Farina; Strasburgo. 
ribaldi; RisoRGIMENTO, Piazza Ca- Cabs (no tariff), c. 1$1. per drive 
vour; MiLano, Via Saverio Altamura. (at night 41.), 21. per hr. —Taxt- 

Restaurants. Vittoria, Via Vit- CABS, c. 3-41, per km. 
torio Emanuele; MRinascenza, Piazza Post Office. Via Garibaldi. — 
Lanza; Speranza, Via Vittorio Ema- Town Hatt, Piazza Santa Chiara. 


History. Founded by the people of the ruined town of Arpi (a few remains 
of which may be seen 5 m. N.), Féggia probably takes its name from the ‘ fovea ’ 
or trenches made to store corn. Frederick II often resided there, and Charles f 
of Anjou died there in 1285. In 1528 Lautrec took the town and massacred 
the inhabitants. It was almost totally destroyed by an earthquake in 1731. 

To the left of the Piazza Cavour is the Giardino Pubblico, 
with a botanical garden behind. To the right, beyond the 
Piazza Lanza, which contains a monument to Vincenzo Lanza 
(1784-1860), doctor and patriot of Féggia, we reach the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele and the Via Garibaldi. From the 
Piazza Federico II the Via Pescheria leads to a door (r.) 
and a well with an inscription of 1223, the only remains of 
Frederick’s palace. To the left of the piazza is the Norman 
Cathedval, of which only the. lower part and crypt, in a 12— 
13th cent. Pisan style, survived the earthquake of 1731. 

From Focera to Lucera, 12} m., railway four times daily in } hr. (81. 75, 
61. 50, 41. 35 c.). —Lueera (770 ft.; Hot. Garibaldi; Ferrovie; Firenze), now 
a town of 15,936 inhab., was a Roman city in 314 B.c., and was destroyed by 
Constans II, Emperor of Byzantium in 663. It was rebuilt by Frederick II, who 
repopulated it in 1233 with 20,000 Saracens from Sicily to whom he granted lib- 
erty of worship, and it assumed the appearance of an Arab town. It became 
the stronghold of the Ghibellines in S. Italy and in 1254 was the refuge of 
Manfred and later of his widow. It was taken in 1269 by Charles I of Anjou. 
After the revolt of 1300 Charles II massacred all the Saracens whom he had 
not forcibly converted, and repopulated the town with Provencal families. 

The Gothic Duomo, begun by Charles III of Anjou, contains a figure of 
Charles II on his sarcophagus, and an interesting baptistery, pulpit, ciborium, 
and crypt. Sant’Antonio Abate is a curious church which from a distance has 
the appearance of a mosque. — About 500 yds. W. of the town is the *CasTELLo 
(823 ft.), the most magnificent in Apulia, built by Frederick II in 1283 on the 
acropolis of the ancient Lucera. The extensive enceinte and many towers are 
still complete, and in the interior (adm. on application) the additions made by 
Charles I are in tolerable preservation. To the E. of the town ate some ruins 
of an amphitheatre, and to the N. a fine Roman bridge. The remains of a tower 
of Castello Ferentino, where Frederick II died on Dec, 13th, 1250, are 8} m. 
to the N.N.W. 

From Féggia to Naples, see p. 394; to Potenza, see p. 400. 


: FRom Féaccia To MANFREDONIA (Monte Gargano), 224 m., 
railway 3-4 times daily in c. 1 hr. (171. 80, 121. 30, 71. 60c.). 
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For the tourist willing to forgo comfort a visit to the Santuario di Monte 
Sant’Angelo and also to the Monte Gargano generally is very interesting. The 
excursion is comparatively easy owing to the public motor services, but as these 
vary according to season the official railway guide (p. lv) should be consulted. 


We cross the Tavoliere plain in sight of Monte Gargano, 
and beyond (10 m.) Améndola descend to the marshes of the 
Candelaro. Thence we skirt the foot of Monte Gargano, — 
224m. Manfredénia (13,275 inhab.; Hot. Daniele; Venézia), 
on the gulf of the same name, was founded in 1256 by Manfred 
(1231-66), regent and king of the Two Sicilies, and peopled by 
the inhabitants of Sipontum (see below). It was destroyed 
by the Turks in 1620, so that its aspect is quite modern. 
It contains the ruins of a castle belonging to the princes 
of Anjou. About 2m. S.W. (and seen from the train) is the 
beautiful 12th cent. church of Santa Maria Maggiore, with 
an interesting underground church dating probably from 
the 5th century. The latter is perhaps a relic of the fortified 
town of Sipontum, of mythological origin, abandoned probably 


on account of malaria. 

From Manfredonia a Motor Omnibus plies to (18 m., 29 km.) Monte Sant’ An- 
gelo (2765 ft.; 18,203 inhab.; Hot. Milano), situated on a S. spur of Monte 
Gargano and approached by a steep zigzag road with 21 bends (views). Monte 
Sant’Angelo is famous for its SaNTUARIO DI SAN MICHELE, in a grotto in the 
centre of the little town, the oldest in Europe, to which typical pilgrimages 
are made. From the magnificent portico with two Gothic arches by Mastro 
Simone da Monte Sant’Angelo (1305), flanked by an octagonal belfry (1273), 
we descend 86 steps to the inner vestibule built by Charles I of Anjou, where 
a bronze door made in Constantinople in 1076 closes the Romanesque portal. 
We next enter the church, built of stone, and finally the grotto, consecrated, 
according to the legend, by the Archangel Michael himself, when he revealed 
it to St. Laurence, bishop of Sipontum, on May 8th, 490, This contains a 16th 
cent. statue of St. Michael, and a stone episcopal throne of the 11th century. 
Visits may be paid also to the churches of Santa Maria Maggiore (beside the 
Sanctuary), of 1198, with a beautiful portal; Saw Francesco, containing the tomb 
of Joanna I; San Benedetto, with a Gothic portal of 1348; San Pietro, containing 
the Tomba di Rotari, a curious monument with a cupola and with decorations 
of the 12th cent.; and the imposing ruins of the Norman Castle, dating from 
various periods (view). — Monte Calvo (3465 ft.), the highest point of the Gar- 
gano promontory, may be ascended from Monte Sant’Angelo (view). : 

__ In spite of disafforestation the Gargano is still thickly wooded, especially 
with oak. The Boschi d’Umbria, Quarto, and Spigno are the chief forests. 
The whole of the Gargano promontory is streaked with carst and the streams 
have no outlet save in the fissures where they are swallowed up. There are 
many unexplored pot-holes and stalactite grottoes. The Gargano has the same 
geological composition as Dalmatia, and in the tertiary period was separated 
from Italy by a strait. A very interesting carriage road runs from Monte 
Sant’Angelo, past Vico to the N. coast, where it joins the road which runs round 
the promontory. To the E; this leads to Vieste, and to the W. via Rodi, Ca- 
gnano, San Nicandro, and Apricena to the station of Apricena (r.; Pp. 373). A 
shorter and less interesting road leads direct from Monte Sant’Angelo via San 
Marco in Lamis to San Severo (p. 373). 


_ Beyond Foggia the line proceeds through the monotonous 
Tayoliere plain to (222m., 358 km.) Cerignola, where a 
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branch diverges for (34m.) Cerignola Citta (36,017 inhab.), 
the Cereaunilia of the ancients. 

On our right begins the low limestone range of the Murge. 
— 233m. Trinitdpoli, S. of the Lago di Salpi (now being 
drained). — 236m. Ofantino, junction for (3 m.) Margherita 
di Savéia, formerly Saline di Barletta. We cross the Ofanto, 
the Aufidus of the ancients. — 243 m. Barletta (Hot. Milano; 
Fanfulla), a town (49,942 inhab.) with a small harbour, has 
a considerable trade in the wines of Apulia. 


Possibly the Baretion of the Greeks, this town arose after the destruction 
of Canusium to the E. of Baruli and was called Baruletta. On Feb. 13th, 1503, 
while the French were besieging the town, took place the famous ‘ Challenge ’ 
or ‘ Disfida di Barletta,’ when 13 Italians and 13 Frenchmen met in mortal 
combat. Prospero Colonna and Bayard were the umpires of the struggle which 
ended in an Italian victory. The incident is the subject of a novel (‘Ettore Fie- 
ramosca’) by Massimo d’Azéglio. . 


From the station we proceed to the Piazza d’Azéglio and 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. On the right is the Santo 
Sepolcrvo, a 12th cent. Cistercian church, disfigured in the 
18th cent., with an apse decorated with Byzantine frescoes. 
In front of the church is a 4th cent. bronze statue, 14 ft. 
high, of Heraclius or Theodosius. The Duomo, a Romanesque 
edifice restored in the Gothic style, contains antique columns, 
a fine pulpit by Barisano da Trani, a 14th cent. tabernacle, 
and a painting on panel by Paolo de’ Serafini da Médena 
(early 15th cent.), the only signed work of that artist. The 
massive Castello was rebuilt by Charles V in 1537. To the 


S. is Sant’ Andvea with a fine Byzantine portal and a Madonna 
by Alvise Vivarini (1483). 


From Barverra To Sprnazzoxa, 41 m. (66 km.), railway in 12 hrs. (26 1. 50, 
181. 85, 111, 85c.),— 9m, Canne. At the battle of Cannx, on the banks of 
the Aufidus near by, Paulus Emilius and Terentius Varro, the Roman consuls, 
were defeated by Hannibal, with dreadful carnage, in 216 B.c. — 15} m. Canosa 
di Paglia (26,172 inhab.; Hot. Centrale; Nuovo Mondo) carries on trade in oil 
and wine. It was the ancient Canusium, one of the most important towns in 
Apulia. The Duomo (11th cent.), which recalls the Byzantine style, has some 
remarkable antique columns, an episcopal throne carved by Romualdo (1078- 
1089), and a pulpit attributed to Acceptus. To the S. of the church (apply 
to the sacristan) is the remarkable *Tomb of Bohemond (d. 1111), son of Robert 
Guiscard, with a bronze door by Ruggero di Amalfi. Near the town are the 
ruins of a castle and some Roman remains. — 274m. Minervino Murge (2512 ft.) 
is surnamed the ‘balcony of Apulia’ on account of its panorama. — 41 m, 
Spinazzola, p. 400. 

From BarLetra To Bari vid Bironto, 404m. (65 km.), tramway in c, 
3 hrs. (111. 75, 81. 35, 51. 45c.). —6m. Andria (495 ft.; 55,786 inhab.; Hot. 
Viitoria; Stella) was founded by the Normans c. 1046 and was a favourite 
resort of Frederick II. It was destroyed by the French in 1527 and again in 
1799. The Gothic Duomo, several times restored, has a crypt with remains of 
sculptures and frescoes. Sant’ Agostino (1230) has a magnificent Gothic portal. 
In- San Domenico is a bust of Fr. da Banco, attributed to Fr. Laurana. Near 
the Porta Sant'Andrea, which bears an inscription attributed to Frederick II, 
are grottoes hewn out of the rock, with the churches of Santa Groce (14th and 
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15th cent. frescoes) and the Madonna dei Miracoli (Byzantine frescoes). About 
103 m. S. (visible from the tramway as we quit Andria) is the Castel del Monte 
(1770 ft.), a massive octagonal castle with Gothic corner-towers, standing on 
an isolated peak of the Murge and known as the ‘ Spia delle Puglie’ (the spy of 
Apulia). It was built by Frederick II c. 1240, and for 30 years was the prison 
of Manfred’s sons. Since 1876 it has belonged to the State (apply to the keeper). 
From Andria it may be reached by carriage in 24 hrs., or from Corato (see below) 
in 2hrs. It has a magnificent portal, above which are the traces of an equestrian 
statue, and fine windows in the Italian style. The interior has two stories with 
spacious rooms. The capitals of the pillars are remarkable for their beauty 
and variety. The top of the castle commands a magnificent panorama. — On 
the right of the tramway between Andria and Corato is a monument with an 
inscription marking the site of the ‘ Disfida di Barletta’ (see p. 376). —15 m. 
Corato. — 201m. Ruvo di Puglia (835 ft.; 26,628 inhab.; Hot. Roma) succeeds 
the ancient town of Rubi, famous for its ancient terracotta vases, of which an 
excellent collection may be seen in the Palazzo Iatta. The Duomo dates from 
the 13th century. The Palazzo Spada has a beautiful Renaissance inner court- 
yard. — 31m. Bitonio (26,841 inhab.; Hot. Centrale; Roma; Itdlia), which 
produces olive oil, is the Butuntum of the Romans. It has a castle and a Roman- 
esque 13th cent. *Duomo, richly decorated, containing two interesting pulpits 
and a magnificent crypt. The Palazzo Sylos Labini (1502) has a fine Renaissance 
inner courtyard. —40}m. Bari, see below. 

The line runs parallel to the coast but a little way inland, 
amidst olives and vines. The region extending from Canosa 
and Barletta to Taranto enjoys the highest reputation for 
its olive oil. — 251m. (404km.) Trani (Hot. Itdlia; Milano; 
Vittoria), a charming little white town (33,223 inhab.) with 
a small harbour, is an important centre of the wine trade, 
exporting large quantities of strong, dark red wines, chiefly 
to mix with other wines. The local vintage is Moscato di 
Trani. — Trani is the Tuvenum of the ancients; its ‘Ordi- 
namenta Maris’ of 1063 are the earliest maritime code of the 
middle ages. It was the birthplace of Barisano, the sculptor 
(late 12th cent.), and of Giov. Bovio (1841). The *Duomo 
(13th cent.) has a bronze door by Barisano (1175) and a fine 
12th cent. campanile by the priest, Mastro Nicola. There 
is a lower church, said to be the largest in the world, with 
Roman columns and a crypt (670). Near the harbour are the 
Palazzo Caccetta (15th cent.) and the church of Ognissanti 
with a 13th cent. portal. In the Giardino Pubblico are three 
milestones from the Via Traiana. 

At (256 m., 412 km.) Biseéglie (33,905 inhab.) are a ‘12th 
cent. Cathedral and the church of Santa Margherita, containing 
a 12th cent. diptych and the Falcone tomb. Excellent 
cherries are exported hence. — 261 m. Molfetta (45,202 inhab.) 
has a Romanesque cathedral in pseudo-Byzantine style. — 
266 m. Giovinazzo, the ancient Natiolum, has a 12th cent. 
cathedral. 

277m. (446km.) BARI (109,990 inhab.) is the second 
town in S. Italy for size, population, and importance. The 
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old town, in which are the most interesting medieval mon- 
uments, stands on a tongue of land projecting into the sea. 
The much larger new town, laid out on the chessboard system, 
lies between the old town and the station. 


Hotels. Cavour, 86 Corso Vit- between sunset and midnight 31.; 
torio Emanuele, motor omnibus at after midnight 51.— Motor Cass, 
the station; R1isoRGIMENTO, 17 Via 51. per hr.; with taximeter, 21. for 
Sparano; Lron p’Oro, with restau- the first 600 metres, 50 c. for each 
rant, 62 Piazza Umberto, near the addit. 200 metres. —STEAM TRAMWAY 


station; Moro, with restaurant, 51 to Barletta, see p. 3876. — Electric 
Via Piccinni; Apria, 10 Via Luigi Tramway to Ceglie, 44m. every 25 
Zuppetta; Vu?TrorRIA. | min. (21, 11 40c.).— Motor Om- 

Restaurants. Postllipo, 54 Corso | mnibus to Samnteramo, 25m., twice 
Vittorio Emanuele; Fiorentino, 38 daily (101, 81.). 


Corso Cavour; Farfalle Dorvate, at the Information Bureaux and Tourist 
Teatro Margherita. — Carts. Stop- Agents. Societéd ‘ Pro Bari,’ 16 Via 
pant, 60 Corso Vittorio Emanuele; Principe Amedeo; Nunzi-Danese, 43 
Adriatico, 30 Corso Cavour. | Strada Sparano (railway tickets); 
Post Office. Corso Cavour. — Navigazione Generale Italiana, 37 
BritisH ConsuLaTe, 109 Via Sparano. Corso Vittorio Emanuele; Naviga- 
Conveyances. Cans. Per hour, zione Triestina, 9 Piazza Massari. 


61.; per drive in the town, 21. 20c.; 

History. Barium, traditionally founded by the Illyrians, civilised by the 
Greeks, and an important commercial centre under the Roman Empire, has 
submitted to many lords. In 999 it was the seat of the ‘ catapan’ or Byzantine 
governor. It flourished under Frederick II, but declined under the house of 
Anjou. At the end of the 15th cent. it passed into the hands of the Sforza, and 
Isabella of Aragon, widow of Galeazzo Sforza, held her court there. Since 
1588 it has belonged to the Kingdom of Naples. It was the birthplace of the 
composer Nicola Piccinni (1720-1800), the rival of Gluck. 

From the Piazza Roma, in front of the station, the Via 
Sparano leads N. to the Piazza Umberto Primo, in which is 
the large Ateneo, containing schools and the Pyrovincial 
Museum (Tues. & Thurs., 10-12, Sun. 11-1; adm. 11). 

The museum contains sarcophagi, architectural fragments, a triptych by 
Bart. Vivarini (1483), coins, pre-Hellenic and Hellenic pottery, terracottas,.etc. 

The Via Sparano goes on to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 
which, running E. and W., divides the new town from the old 
town. In the Piazza della Prefettura, an expansion of the 
Corso, to the left, are a monument to Piccinni, the Teatro 
Piccinni, and the Palazzo di Citta. To the N. (follow the 
tramway line) is the now dilapidated CastLz, built by Fre- 
derick II in 1233-1239 and extended by the princes of Anjou 
and Aragon. The Porta Sveva, with several walled-up 
windows, and the fine capitals in the interior are interesting. 
To the N.W. is the Povto Nuovo, and to the S.E. lies the 
ancient town. A short distance E. of the castle is the Ca- 
thedral, a freely restored church of the llth century. 


All that remains of the original structure is part of the facade, fragments 
of the portals on the right, a rose in the transept, a beautiful window in the 
apse, the ‘ Trulla’ (once the baptistery, now the sacristy), on the left side, and 
the truncated campanile, with capitals from an Arab edifice. 
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Interior. In the chapel on the right of the choir are a San Rocco, attributed 
to Tintoretio, and a Madonna and Saints, attributed to Paolo Veronese. In the 
crypt is the Madonna of Constantinople, a painting on wood, attributed to 
St. Luke and said to have been brought hither in 733. In the archives is 
a very precious ‘ Exultet’ of the early 11th century. 

Near the cathedral is the 12th cent. church of San Marco, 
and a little to the N. is the famous Romanesque basilica of 
San Nicola, begun in 1087 and finished in the 12th cent., 
the object of frequent pilgrimages, especially from the East. 
The basilica is in the centre of four piazze, known as the 
Corti del Capitano, because here was situated the tribunal 
(pretorio) of the Byzantine governor. 

The majestic facade is flanked by truncated towers, Visitors should walk 
round the church to view the transeptal facades, the apse, and the magnificent 
Porta dei Leoni by Mastro Basilio, on the S. 

Interior. In the nave are three great transverse arches added in 1451; 
above, a women’s gallery and a very fine ceiling in the baroque style of the 
17th century. The sarcophagus of Roberto Chiurla, in the left aisle, and the 
Byzantine tabernacle at the high altar should be noted. In the apse is the 
monument (1593) of Bona Sforza (d. 1558) and an episcopal throne by Romualdo 
(1098). The chapel on the r. of the principal chapel has a Madonna and saints 
by Bart. Vivarini (1476). — The Crypr has 28 columns with diverse capitals 
and a vaulted roof stuccoed in the baroque style, The chief altar and the ceiling 
were covered with silver in 1684. The altar contains the relics of St. Nicholas, 
stolen from Myra in Lycia by 47 sailors from Bari, and brought hither on May 
9th, 1087. Miraculous powers are attributed to the ‘ Manna of St. Nicholas’ 
which these relics exude. ' 

Passing under the arch in front of San Nicola and bearing to the right we 
reach San Gregorio, an 11th cent. church with fine windows and fagade. 

The Corso Vittorio Emanuele (see p. 378) extends from the 
Giardino Garibaldi, on the E., to the Giardino M. argherita, near 
the Porto Vecchio, on the W. In the latter park are the 
Teatro Margherita and the Apulian Historical Museum. The 
old harbour is used only for fishing boats and other sailing 
craft. Thence the E. side of the modern town is skirted by 
the wide Corso Cavour, flanked by imposing buildings. 

From Bart to TARANTO, 714 m. (115 km.), railway 4 times daily in 3} hrs. 
(641. 50c., 871, 22 1). The line runs amid almond, carob, and olive 
stoves through the Murge.(see p. 376). — 6 m. Modugno has a good cathedral 
(12th cent.). The very ancient churches of San Pietro and Santa Maria, c. 
1m. S.E., are the sole survivals of Basignano. — The cathedral (1325) of 
(9$ m.) Bitetfo has a Gothic portal of 1435. — 134m. Grumo Appula, junction 
for Altamura and Matera (see below). — 254m. Acquaviva delle Fronti has a 
beautiful Renaissance church. — 334 m. (54 km.) Gidia del Colle (Bujfet), junction 
‘for Altamura and Rocchetta Sant’Antonio (see p. 400), is a flourishing but un- 
interesting town (20,664 inhab.) with an imposing castle. — The deep ravines 
crossed by the railway are locally termed ‘ gravine. — 713m. Taranto, p. 401. 

From Barr ro ALTAMURA AND Marera, 48 m. (77 km.), railway in c. 3 hrs. 
— Following the Tdranto line to (6 m.) Modugno (see above) we diverge from it 
via (10}m.) Palo del Colle, rejoining it again at (133 m.) Grumo Appula (see 
above). — 304 m. (49 km.) Altamura (25,270 inhab.; Hot. Moderno), was rebuilt, 
along with its walls and cathedral (since reconstructed), by Frederick II in 1232. 
It was the birthplace of Gius. Mercadante (1795-1870), the composer. We cross 
the line from Gidia del Colle to Rocchetta (see p 400).— 48 m. (77 km.) Matera 
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(17,966 inhab.; Hot. Monaco), once the capital of the Basilicata (p. 599), has an 
interesting cathedral, but is especially notable for its numerous’ inhabited caves 
and for two churches also in caverns. William Bras-de-Fer was here proclaimed 
Count of Apulia in 1042. Motor omnibuses run daily to the stations of (43 m.) 
Grassano and (30 m.) Bernalda, on the line from Potenza to Metaponto (p. 399). 
From Bari to Locororonpo, 45m. (72 km,), railway in 3} hrs, (251. 95, 
171. 40, 101. 20c.).— 3m. Mungivacca, whence an alternative line to Puti- 
gnano (see below) runs vid Casamdssima and Turi. Beneath the church of 
Sant’Oronzio is a stalactite grotto. — 10m. Noicdttaro, supposed to have been 
founded by fugitives from CAattaro (another station, see below). — 18m. Con- 
versano (13,530 inhab.) has a fine Romanesque and Gothic cathedral (13th cent.), 
whose interior suffered from a fire in 1911. There is a ruined castle and a Be- 


nedictine monastery. — 274m. Putigneno has a Romanesque church (San 
Pietro) and a small museum in the Karusio tower. — 39} m. Alberobello is a 
curious village of ‘ trulli’ (see below). —45 m. Locorotondo. 


In this region, where the limestone lies so near the surface, 
stone is abundant, and in consequence the curious little 
dwellings known as ‘ trulli’ are seen here and there. These 
are round huts of stone without mortar, with conical roofs 
formed of circular courses, narrowing in diameter as they 
approach the top, where a hole is left for the escape of smoke. 

2844 m. Noicdtiaro, 34m. from the other station on the 
Bari-Locorotondo line (see above). — 289m. Mola di Bari 
has a Romanesque cathedral, restored in the 16th century. 
— 302}-m. Monépolt (14,884 inhab.; Hot. Centrale) has a 
castle of 1552 and a cathedral incorporating a 12th cent. 
church. On the coast, 6m. S.E., are the ruins of Gnatia or 
Egnatia, where Horace and his companions were amused by 
a pretended miracle (‘‘ credat Judzeas Apella, non ego ’’). — 
310m. Fasano, with a Palazzo Comunale of 1509. — From 
the station of (322m.) Ostwni a motor omnibus plies to 
(1? m.) Ostuni (19,298 inhab.), which boasts a Romanesque 
and Gothic church, a small museum, and three castles. — 
3283 m. Carovigno has a remarkable 15th cent. castle. — 
3383 m. San Vito dei Normanni, 54m. E. of the village, with 
its Norman castle. 


The road thither (mail cart) passes (13 m.) the Grotio of San Biagio, on the 
Fannuzzi farm, with interesting paintings by Mastro Daniele; and the Grotto of 
San Giovanni, on the Cafiaro farm, with frescoes. Both belong to Basilian monks. 


_ 3463 m. (557 km.) BRINDISI (29,903 inhab.), a pleasant 
little town on a small peninsula in a wide bay, is a port of 


call for express steamers from Venice and Trieste to the Far 
East and the Levant. 


Hotels. INTERNAZIONALE, Via 


‘ outside the town, no tariff; per drive 
Marina, good; Europa Nuova, Corso 


: g | in the town, 231., at night, 341— 
Garibaldi; OrrEnTAL Hore, Corso | Rowina Boats. No tariff; terms 
Garibaldi; BristoL, Via Cavour; | should be arranged in advance. 
Frrrovia, Corso Garibaldi. | Steamship offices. Priglia, Corso 
Post Office. Piazza Fontana. — Garibaldi; Navigazione Generale Ita- 
British Consutare, .Via Marina. | liana, 25 Via Marina; Lloyd Triestino, 
Cabs. Per hr. in the town, 51., | Via Marina. 
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History. Brindisi, an ancient Messapian city, the Breniesion of the Greeks 
and the Brundusium of the Latins, became a Roman town in the 2rd cent. B.c. 
and developed as an important naval base connected with the East. In 49 3.c. 
Cesar besieged Pompey there on his return from Greece. It was the birth- 
place of Pacuvius (219-129 B.c.), painter and dramatic poet and nephew of 
Ennius; and here Virgil died in 19 B.c. Brundusium was the goal of the 
journey so pleasantly described by Horace. It prospered under Roman rule, 
was taken by the Saracens in 836, rose to prosperity again during the Crusades, 
but was subsequently sacked by Louis of Hungary in 1352 and Louis of Anjou 
in 1383. After the earthquake of 1456 it sank into obscurity, and its modern 
prosperity dates only from the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 

Brindisi occupies an interesting situation on a peninsula between two arms 
of the sea, the Seno di Ponte Grande, on the W., and the Seno di Ponte Piccolo, 
or the E., which form the inner harbour and are connected with the outer harbour 
by the Canale Pigonati (500 yds. by 50 wide). The outer harbour is protected 
by the Petagne islets and by the larger island of Sant’ Andrea (quarantine station), 
while a mole between Sant’Andrea and the mainland prevents the silting up 
of the harbour from the W. The large steamers berth in the Seno di Ponte 
Piccolo, 

From the central station the Corso Umberto Primo and 
the Corso Garibaldi lead to the Porto orinner harbour. Thence 
the Viale Regina Margherita leads (left) to a Marble Column 
with a remarkable capital, and the base of a similar column 
(now at Lecce). These are supposed to mark the end of the 
Appian Way (p. 207); in the middle ages they supported a 
lighthouse. Close by is the house in which Virgil expired. 
About 100 yds. S.W. is the Duomo (11th cent.; restored in 
the 18th), in which took place the marriage of Frederick II 
and his second wife Iolanda in 1225. Thence the Via Ta- 
rantini leads to San Giovanni al Sepolcro, the 11th cent. 
baptistery, built on the site of a pagan temple and now 
housing the Museum, which contains inscriptions, mosaics, 
vases, etc. A little S.W. is San Benedetto, a Byzantine church 
of the 13th cent., with a tasteful Romanesque cloister; and 
to the N.W. is the Castello, built by Frederick II in 1233, 
restored by Charles V, and now occupied by naval authorities. 
— To the S. of the Corso Garibaldi are the interesting churches 
of Santa Lucia and San Nicola. — About 14m. W. is Santa 
Maria del Casale, a beautiful Romanesque church. 

From Brindisi to Taranto, see p. 400. 

Beyond Brindisi the railway passes several unimportant 
stations. — 361m. Squinzano produces a strong wine. — 
3694 m. (595 km.) LECCE, a provincial capital of Apulia, is 
an attractive and clean town (34,138 inhab.). In strong 
contrast to other towns in this part of Italy in virtue of its 
17th and 18th cent. architecture, it has been called | the 
‘Apulian Athens’ and the ‘ Florence of Baroque Art, 

Hotels, Parrta, Piazza Castro- Corso Vittorio Emanuele; FERROVIA, 
mediano; RisorGimento, Via Impe- S1rRENA, near the station. . 
vatore; Savors, Via Acdia; Moprrno, Rostaurants & Cafés. Alvino, 
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Cappello, Nazionale, Astore, Piazza after 8 p.m. fare and a half.—Taxreass, 

Sant’Oronzo; Margherita, Candido, no tariff. - TRAMWway, in summer only, 

Corso Vittorio Emanuele; etc. to San Cataldo, the old port of Lecce. 
Post Office, Piazza Castromediano. Theatres. Comunale Paisiello, 

— Tourist AGENCY, 18 Piazza Via Palmieri; San Carlino, Politeama 

Sant’Oronzo. Greco, Via Udienza; Apollo, Via 
Cabs.” Per drive 21.; perhr. 51. Trinchese, 


Originally a Messapian settlement, afterwards a Greek town and the Roman 
Lupie, Lecce is the Licea of the 10th cent. and the Litiwm of the Swabian epoch. 
It was an independent countship when the Normans took it. In 1463 it was 
united to the Kingdom of Naples. 

The sandstone known as Pietra di Lecce, very easy to work and hardening on 
exposure to the air, has promoted a local profusion of decoration; unfortunately 
however, the stone is brittle and many fine works have perished. The phstic 
skill of the inhabitants reveals itself also in the production of religious figures 
of striking realism. The heads of these, when small, are modelled in terracotta, 
when large in papier maché; and to the bodies are attached leaves of stout 
paper, draped with great art by the hands of simple workmen and painted with 
great verisimilitude. 


In the Piazza della Prefettura is the original and impressive 
baroque fagade of Santa Croce (1584-1695), adjoined by the 
superb Palazzo della Prefetturva (1646), containing the Pyo- 
vincial Museum (open 9-1, on Mon., Fri., and Sat.). — In 
the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele is Santa Chiara, a baroque 
church; and in the Piazza del Duomo are the Duomo (1114), 
with rococo decorations by Zimbalo, and the Palazzo del Semi- 
nario, another baroque edifice. Beneath the Piazza Sant’O- 
ronzo, which contains a marble column (brought hither from 
Brindisi, see p. 381) supporting a statue of St. Orontius, tu- 
telary of the town, are remains of a Roman amphitheatre. 

The Porta di Rugge takes its name from the neighbouring 
ruins of Rudie, birthplace of Ennius (239-168 B.c.), the father 
of Latin poetry. To the W. of Lecce-are a Triumphal Arch 
erected in honour of Charles V in 1548, and, in the cemetery, 
the church of *Santi Nicola e Cataldo (1180), retaining two 
portals and a rose-window of the original building. The 
baroque facade dates from 1716. 


From Lecce To FRANCAVILLA, 384 m. (62 km.), railway in 2 hrs. (161. 90, 
71. 80c.). —At (7 m.) Névolt a branch-line diverges for Copertino (8 m.), with 
a chateau of the Anjou princes, and Nardé (16 m.; see p. 383). — At (29 m.) 
Manduria are some Messapian remains and the famous Well of Pliny, in which 


the water preserves a constant level however much be taken from it. — 384 m. 
Francavilla, see p. 401. 


3814 m. Zollino, near which is a tall megalithic monument 


(‘ pietrafitta’). Traces of Greek influence survive in the 
local dialect: 


. __ From Zouiino To Orranto, 18m. (29 km,), railway in 1+ hr. — 6 m. Mdglie; 
Junction for Nardd, see p. 383.—JIn this region megalithic monuments are 
numerous. — 18 m. Otranto (2729 inhab. ; Hot. De Vitis), the Roman Hydruntum, 
was long a great port of communication between Italy and Greece. In 1480 
it was sacked and its inhabitants massacred by the Tutks. The Cathzdral has 
a tose-window of 1481 and a portal by Nic. Ferrando da Galatina (14th cent.), 
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In the interior are columns perhaps brought from a temple of Minerva, a mosaic 
pavement by Pantaleone (1165), a chapel with the bones of inhabitants slain 
by the Turks, and a large crypt (11th cent.). The Castello, Horace Walpole’s 
* Castle of Otranto,’ was built by Alfonso of Aragon. A monument commemorates 
the victims of the Turkish massacre. The church of Sam Pietro is a small Byzan- 
tine building. Outside the town are the ruins of the basilica of Centoporte and 
the Gothic church of San Nicola di Casale. 

At Zollino the railway turns abruptly W.— 3833 m. 
Soleto has a fine Gothic campanile (1397), by Fr. Colaci; the 
church of Santo Stefano contains Byzantine wall-paintings. 
— At (3864 m.) Galatina the church of Santa Caterina (1391) 
has frescoes by Fr. d’Arezzo (1432). Numerous ‘ trulli’ 
(see p. 380) are visible from the railway. — 3924 m. (632 km.) 
Nardd (Centrale). The town (14m.; motor omnibus), with 
another station on the branch to Névoli (p. 382), represents 
the ancient Neritum. It has an old Cathedral, frescoed by 
Ces. Maccari, and a ruined Castle of the Acquaviva family. 

From Narpo CENTRALE TO MAGuie viA TrICASE, 53$ m. (86 km,); railway 
to Tricase in 2}hrs., thence to Maglie in 1? hrs.; poor connection. Through 
trains from Lecce vid Névoli. This line makes a loop round the Cape of Léuca. 
— 1$ m. Galatone has a fine baroque church. —15 m. Casarano is the junction 
of a line from Gallipoli. We traverse a dull district of limestone downs. — 29 m. 
Morciano lies c. 1m. N. of Pati, a little W. of which are the interesting church 
of San Giovanni and a megalithic monument called ‘ Centopietre.’ — 302 m. 
Gagliano Léuca is the station for (5 m. S.) the Capo Santa Maria di Léuca (194 ft.), 
the heel of Italy, a conspicuous cliff of white limestone (deriving its name from 
the Greek ‘leucos,’ white), the Japygium or Salentinum Promontorium of the 
Romans, with a lighthouse (visitors admitted) commanding a view of the Al- 
banian coast. The actual S. point of Apulia is the Punta Ristola, somewhat 
to the W. The beach below the cape is frequented for bathing. The church 
of Santa Maria in Finibus Terre stands on the site of a temple of Minerva. 
About 14m. E. is an important wireless station. A fine excursion may be 
made by boat to (3-4 hrs.) Porto di Tricase along the rocky shore, whose cliffs 
are crowned with martello towers. — 374 m. Tricase, where carriages are changed, 
has an imposing 16th cent. castle. The Porto (see above), with several seaside 
villas, is 2m. E.— 444m. Spongano is the station for (5 m. E.) Castro, a forti- 
fied village with a small cliff-bound harbour, perhaps the ancient Castrum Mi- 
nervy, where Afneas first approached the Italian shore (Ain. III, 521). — 534 m. 
Miaglie, see p. 382. 

' The main line ends at (403m., 649km.) Gallfpoli (Hot. 
Cavour; Dandolo), the Callipolis of the Greeks and the Anxa 
of Pliny. It was destroyed by Charles of Anjou in 1284 
and sacked by the Venetians in 1484, but was strong enough 
to drive off a British naval squadron in 1809. It is a centre 
(8036 inhab.) of the manufacture of casks and for the export 
of Apulian wine and oil. — The modern town and the station 
are connected by a bridge (1603) with the island on which 
the old town stands. Near the bridge are the Castello and 
a fountain decorated with antique reliefs; farther on is the 
baroque Cathedral, with an elaborate fagade of 1696, contain- 
ing paintings by local artists. A branch line connects 


Gallipoli with (134 m.) Casarano (see above). 
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9. FROM CASTELLAMMARE ADRIATICO 
TO ROME 


Rattway, 149m, (240km,) in 7-8fhrs. (1211, 811, 48 l.); to Sulmona, 
423 m. (68 km.) in 2-23 hrs. (361. 251. 141. 90 c.); to Avezzano, 824 m. 
(133 km.) in 43-5 hrs. (691. 50c., 471., 281.). This line, almost entirely 
within the Abruzzi (p. 370) is one of the most picturesque routes across the 
Apennines; most of the trains, however, are very leisurely, and the journey 
is fatiguing. 

Castellammare Adridtico, see p. 371. — We cross the Pescara 
and halt at (1}m.) Pescara (p. 371), turning inland (S.W.) 
soon after up a broad valley. — 94 m. (15 km.) Chieti (Rfmts.). 
From the station an electric tramway (54m. in 4hr.; 41. 10, 
21. 35c.) ascends to the attractive town, vid (3m.) Tricalle, 
just short of which is the octagonal church of Santa Maria 
del Tricalle (1317) built on the foundations of a temple of 
Diana Trivia. Chieti (17,933 inhab.: Hot. Sole; Reale), is 
the modern representative of the ancient Theate Marrucino- 
vum, destroyed by Alaric and by Pepin the Frank. Abp. 
Carafa, afterwards Paul IV, named the religious order which 
he founded (1524) the Theatine Monks, after his see. The 
Duomo, many times rebuilt, preserves a campanile of 1335 
and contains good stalls. In the crypt are 15th cent. frescoes, 
and in the treasury a statue of St. Justin, by Nic. da Guar- 
diagrele. Other churches of interest are Sant’ Antonio Abate 
and the Carmine, both with medieval portals; Santa Maria 
Mater Domini, with a Madonna by Gagliardelli; and San 
Paolo, built on a temple of Hercules. The public picture 
gallery contains Abruzzan paintings and majolica.—To the 
left of the railway, above (15 m.) Manoppello, is the Cister- 
cian abbey of Santa Maria d’Arabona (1208), containing a 
magnificent ambo and paschal candlestick. — At (20 m.) San 
Valentino-Cavamdnico the valley narrows beneath the slopes 
of La Plaia (r.). 


A motor omnibus runs hence via (4m. S.) San Valentino, near the ancient 
Interpromium, and (10 m.) San Tomaso, with its fine 12th cent. church, to (133 m.; 
91. 20c.) Caram&nico (1970 ft.; Hot. Maiella, June-Oct.; Pens. Silvestri), a 
summer resort (2584 inhab.) with sulphur baths. The church of San Nicola 
contains examples of local goldsmiths’ work, and San Domenico has a good 
doorway. Monte Amaro (9761 ft.), the highest peak of the Maiella massif, may 
be ascended hence in 7 hrs. — The omnibus goes on to (184 m. Santa Eufemia. 


Beyond the Pescara is (233 m.) Torre de’ Pdssevi (Hot. 
Centrale; Ferrovia), a picturesque village with large electrical 
works, and asphalt deposits in the neighbourhood. 


About 20 min. walk S. of the station js the church of *San Clemente in 
Casduria, rebuilt by the Cistercians in 1176 but retaining its original crypt (871). 
The portico, with the sculptured portals, and the bronze *Doors are magnificent 
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works of the late 12th cent.; within are a candelabrum and an *Ambo 
of the same date. — At Castiglione @ Casduria, 2} m.S.W., is a fine medi- 
zval palazzo, 

_ Emerging from a tunnel near (26%m.) Tocco, we see the 
village high up on the other side of the valley. The railway 
and river enter the Gole di Pépoli, with steep cliffs’ on 
either hand. — 31 m. Bussi, at the junction of the Trino with 
the Pescara. Beyond another gorge the valley widens as 
we approach (33 m., 53 km.) Pépoli (820 ft.; Albergo Mart), 
a town of 7043 inhab., 2m. below the junction of the Aterno 
and the Sagittario, which unite to form the Pescara. It is 
commanded by the ruined Castle of the Cantelmi, dukes of 
Pépoli. The church of San Francesco has a fine facade; the 
Gothic Taverna Ducale (15th cent.), in a side street, is interest- 
ing. — About 14m. S. of the station of (36 m.) Péntima, 
beyond the village, is the Romanesque basilica of San Pelino 
(12-13th cent.), with a characteristic apse and a finely carved 
ambo. The adjacent Cappella di Sant’ Alessandvo (1102) now 
contains antiquities from the ruins of Corfinium, less than 
$m. farther, which mark the site of the chief town of the 
Peligni. During the Social War Corfinium was the com- 
munal capital of the insurgent Italic tribes and was known as 
Itaiica, a name that still survives in the name of Italy. 
Raiano station (p. 387) is 14m. S.W.— On the left of the 
line rises (38m.) Roccacasale, crowned by a castle finely 
placed against the flank of the Cunza, a barren peak of the 
Monti del Morrone, which rise to a height of 6750 ft. — 39 m. 
Prdtola Peligna lies in the undulating plain of Sulmona, the 
“fresh land of copious springs’’ of Ovid’s lament for his 
homeland. Its characteristic growth of poplars is encouraged 
by its many streams. 

424m. (68 km.) SULMONA (R/fmts.; 1321 ft.), lying 1m. 
S.E. of the station (tramway) between the Gizio and the 
Vella, is a pleasant little town (14,446 inhab.), reminiscent of 
the middle ages. 


Hotels (with restaurants). ITALta, 
Largo Santa Croce; GrRAanpb-H6TEL, 
Monzv, both in the Viale Umberto 


Primo, with good views; GIGLiO 
D’ORO, Corso Ovidio; GIAMMARCO 
NuNZIATA. 


Tramway from the station to (12 
min.) the town (Piazza Carmine), 


60c., at night 80c. 

Carriage from the station to the 
town 51., with two horses 7 1., return 
8 and 101.; at night, 8, 10, 12 and 
161. Seat in a carriage, 11 To 
Santo Spirito 10 and 121., return 15 
and 201. Luggage exceeding 50 lbs., 
21. per package. 


Sulmona, the Sulmo of the Paligni, was the birthplace of the poet Ovid 
(P. Ovidius Naso, 43 8.c.-17 a.p.) and of Innocent VII (Cosimo de’ Migliorati, 
1334?-1406), collector of Peter’s Pence in England in 1376-86. It was bestowed 
by Charles V as a principality upon Charles de Lannoy (1487-1527), viceroy 
of Naples, to whom Francis I surrendered at Pavia. 
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The CATHEDRAL (San Panfilo), to the left of the station, 
is built on the ruins of a Roman temple and has a Gothic 
portal and a Romanesque crypt. On the right, in the Via 
Ciofani, the Palazzo Tabassi (No. 67) has a fine Gothic window. 
Going on by the Via Corfinio,in which is the Museo Peligno 
containing antiquities from Corfinium (p. 385) and a painting 
of St. Benedict by Mengs, we reach the Corso Ovidio, To the 
right lie the church and palazzo of the ANNUNZIATA (1320), 
with a campanile of 1565 and three doors and windows showing 
a combination of Gothic and Renaissance elements. The 
treasury contains interesting examples of goldsmiths’ work. 
tm the court of the neighbouring Collegio Convitto is a 15th 
cent. statue of Ovid. Farther on, at the beginning of the 
Via Mazara, opposite a fountain of 1474, is the church of San 
Francesco della Scarpa, with a Romanesque portal and apse. 
Still farther is the 13th cent. Santa Maria della Tomba. 

About 2m. N, is the abbey of Santo Spirito, founded in the 13th cent. by 
Pietro da Morrone, afterwards Celestin V, who dwelt in a hermitage high up 
on Monte Morrone. The ‘ gran rifiuto ’ of Dante (Inf. III, 60) is not now con- 
sidered to refer to Celestin’s abdication (Pp. 28). Some 3 hr, beyond the abbey 
are the ruins of the so-called Villa d’Ovidio, Excursion to Scanno, see p. 391. 

From Sutmona To IsfRNIA AND CAIANELLO, 108 m. (174 km.), in 6-64 hrs. 
(811.50, 551, 321. 50 c.), a picturesque mountain railway. The line ascends 
tapidly and at (84.m.) Pettorano sul Gizio (2057 ft.) makes a sharp turn to the 
N., traversing many short tunnels. — 193m. Campo di Giove (3507 ft.) lies in 
a typical carstic plateau. Beyond several more tunnels (one over 14m. long) 
we reach the grassy Quarto di Santa Chiara and the station of (274 m.) Palena 
(4124 ft.). The latter is the starting-point of a motor-omnibus service to (13 m. 
in 1} hr.) Lama dei Peligni (8 1. 35 c.), whence the road goes on to Casoli (motor 
omnibus, 71. 25c.) and San Vito Marina (p. 372). Its Magnificent views hdye 
won it the name of ‘ Ringhiera dell’Abruzzo’ (the balcony of the Abruzzi), 
— 31m. (50 km.) Riviséndoli-Pescoconstanzo (4157 ft.) is the station for Rivi- 
séndoli (4065 ft; Hot. Apennino) and Pescoconstanzo (4577 ft.; Hot. Rapone 
Savino; Di Vito), 1m. and 1} m. S.W., two small summer resorts and winter- 
sports stations. Pescoconstanzo is likewise interesting for its medieval remains 
and its manufacture of lace, We begin a long descent. — 33 m, (53 km.) Rocea- 


river. We turn N. and descend the valley of the Sangro. — 48 m. (77 km.) 


relics from the ruins, Railway to Marina di San Vito, see p. 372. — The Monte 
Pagano tunnel (1? m.) traverses the backbone of the Apennines, and we emerge 
mm the Vandra valley. — From (54m.) San Pietro Avellana a motor omnibus 
(71. 65.) runs to (8m. E.) the hill-resort of Capracotta (4662 ft.; three inns). 
— 66 m. Pescolanciano-Chiduci is the junction of a branch line for (234 m.) 
Agnone, running vid (7 m.) Pietrabbondante, near which are the ruins of the walls 
and a theatre of Bovianum Vetus. — At (74 m.) Carpinone diverges a branch 
line, joining the line from Campobasso to Benevento at (22 m.) Vinchiaturo 
(Pp. 373). — 80 m. (129 km,) Isérnia (1658 ft.; Hot. Stazione; new hotel in con- 
struction), the Samnite 4isernia, headquarters of the Italici after the fall of: 
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Corfinium (p. 385), is a little town (7469 inhab.) of one main street, with a fine 
fountain, an old tower, and other mediwval and Roman remains. Through 
trains hence to (363 m.) Campobasso via Carpinone (see p. 386) and Vinchiaturo 
(p. 373). — The railway crosses the Volturno and descends its valley. — 95} m. 
Venajro (587 ft.), with remains of an amphitheatre and cyclopean walls, is the 
Venafrum, the olive oil of which is mentioned with approval by Horace. — 
108m. (174km.) Caianello-Vaivano, see p. 253. 


From Sutmona To AguiraA AND TERNI. Railway to 
Aquila, 37m. (60 km.) in 2}hrs. (291., 191. 60, 111. 80 (or) 
thence to Terni, 65m. (104km.) in 4 hrs. (491. 50, 33 1. 50, 
191. 80 c.). — The line runs N. via (2}.m.) Prdiola Peligna Su- 
pertore (see p. 385) and (7 m.) Raiano, 14m.S.W. of Corfinium 
(p- 385). We ascend the Gola di San Venanzio, the steep 
gorge of the Aterno, which widens momentarily at (12 m.) 
Molina. — 18m. Beffi is overlooked by a large ruined castle. 
— Beyond (24m.) Fagnano-Campana the valley widens and 
we enter the great Conca Aquilana, enjoying a fine view (r.) 
of the massif of the Gran Sasso d’Itdlia, and of Aquila. 

37m. (60km.) AQUILA DEGLI ABRUZZI (2365 ft.), 
the chief town (17,877 inhab.) of the Abruzzi, prosperous 
despite frequent earthquakes, is notable for its broad streets 
and imposing public buildings. ‘ Punto Aquilano’ is the 
best known of the many beautiful types of lace made in the 
n@ghbourhood. The summer climate is delightfully cool and 
Aquila is a centre for ascents among the peaks of the Gran 
Sasso d’Italia. 
Omnisuses to Tévamo round the 


The Railway Station (Rfmts.) is | 
connected by tramway (20 min.; 1 1.) 
with the town, 14m. N.E. 

Hotels (with restaurants) ITAxta, 
Roma, Rosetta, all in the Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele; pEL Soe, Via Fabio 
Cannello; Leon p’OR0; SAN Marco, 

Post Office, Via Andrea Bafile. 

Cabs from the station to the town, 
for 2 pers. 61., each extra pers., 141.; 
return, 101; trunk, 141.— Motor 


Gran Sasso, see p. 389; to Celano 
and Avezzano, see p. 392; to Assergi, 
see p. 389, to Amatrice for Ascoli, see 
p. 389. Other services to Pdpoli; to 
Barisciano and Casteldelmonte; to San 
Demetrio and Ofena; etc. 

Information and Ticket Office, 
Agenzia Pattitucci, Pal. Betti, Piazza 
de] Duomo. 


Aquila, founded in 1240 by Frederick II as a barrier to the encroachments 
of the popes, was peopled with the inhabitants of Amiternum (p. 389), 5 m. N.W. 
In 1424 the combined armies of Joanna II, Pope Martin V, and the Duke of 
Milan successfully assaulted the town, and Braccio Fortebraccio, the famous 
condottiere, who held the place for Alfonso of Aragon, was killed. The town 
suffered very severely from an earthquake in 1706. 


‘ The road from the station (tramway, see above) follows 
the wall to the left, entering the town by the Porta Romana, 
and reaches the Piazza del Duomo by the Via Venti Settembre 


and the Corso Federico IT. 


_ Pedestrians may turn to the right at the station and enter the town by the 
Porta Rivera, inside which is the Fontana delle Novantanove Carnelle (99 spouts), 
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in the form of a courtyard of red and white stone (1272). The Via della Rivera 
leads hence up to the S.W. quarter of. the town, in which are the churches of 
San Marciano and Santa Maria di Roio, both with early Gothic facades. Adjoin- 
ing the latter is the Palazzo Persichetti, with a collection of paintings and other 
works of art. The Palazzo De Torres-Dragonetti, in a street to the left as 
we approach the cathedral, contains another small gallery (adm. to both on ap- 
plication), 

At one end of the Piazza del Duomo is the rebuilt Cathedral 
(San Massimo), in which is a monument by Ariscola. The 
church of San Giuseppe, on the right, contains the Campo- 
neschi tomb (1482) by Gualtiero Alemanno. Following the 
Corso Federico II to the S, from the opposite corner of the 
piazza, we cross 4 street leading to the churches of San Marco 
(r.) and Santa Giusta (1.), both with typical facades. Beyond 
the Giardino Pubblico we turn to the left and reach (outside 
the walls) Santa Maria di Collemaggio, a majestic Romanesque 
church (1270-80), founded by Pietro da Morrone (p. 386) who 
was crowned here as Pope Celestin V in 1294. The facade 
is a curious composition of red and white stone, with three 
doors and three round windows. Within are the Renaissance 
tomb (1517) of Celestin V and a Madonna, by Ariscola. 
— Leaving the church we bear to the right and re-enter 
the walls by the Porta Bazzano. Hence the Via Fortebraccio 
(r.) leads to a flight of steps at the head of which rises *San 
Bernardino, an imposing church of 1453 with an elaborate 
Renaissance facade by Cola dell’Amatrice (1527). Within 
are (Ist chap.) a Coronation of the Virgin, Resurrection, and 
Saints, by And. della Robbia; farther on, *Shrine of San 
Bernardino (1500-5), and (N. side) *Monument of Maria Pe- 
reira (1496), two fine works in terracotta by Aviscola; also 
three paintings by Rinaldo, a Flemish artist. Leaving the 
church we turn to the right and reach the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. On the other side is the Piazza del Palazzo, 
with a statue, by Ces. Zocchi (1903), of the historian Sallust 
(C. Sallustius Crispus, 86-34 B.C.), a native of Amiternum 
(p. 389). Following the Corso to the N. we pass (1.; No. 124) 
the Parazzo ComuNALE and MusEo (open free daily) contain- 
ing antiquities from Amiternum, Aveia, and other Sabine 
cities, medieval and Renaissance sculpture, (including a 
St. Sebastian in wood by Ariscola), local pottery and lace, etc. 
Off the Corso farther on are (to the left) Santa Maria di 
Paganica (1308) and (to the right) Santa Maria del Carmine, 
two churches with late-Romanesque facades. At the end of 
the Corso we turn to the tight to reach the Castello, built 
by Pier Luigi de Scriva (1534). The road on the right of it 
leads to (15 min.) Santa Maria del Soccorso, with a beautiful 
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Renaissance fagade and two tombs by Ariscola. Among other 
noteworthy churches are those of Sam Silvestro, Santa Maria 
dt Farfa, San Domenico, and the small but typical church 
of San Pietyvo. Of the many 18th cent. mansions the Palazzo 
Benedetti, with its finely proportioned Renaissance courtyard, 
is the most interesting. 


The AscENT OF THE GRAN Sasso is usually made from Assergi and occupies 
14 or 2 days. Provisions should be taken from Aquila, fuel from Assergi. 
A motor omnibus service (41. 90c.) plies daily from Aquila via Pagdénica to 
(10 m. in 1 hr.) Assergi (2854 ft.; Alb. Sacco; Massimi; new hotel in construction), 
a tiny village whose church has a Renaissance facade and a 12th cent. crypt. 
Here the ascent proper begins (C.A.I. official guide, 301. per day) with a long 
climb to (4-44 hrs.) the Passo della Portella (7402 ft.), a saddle between Pizzo 
Cefalone (1.; 8307 ft.) and Monte Portella (7835 ft.). Thence we descend to (c. 
hr.) the old Campo Pericoli Refuge (7218 ft.; 25 beds; 41. per pers.; wine 
and food in summer; key at the Rome branch of the C.A.I.). Thence an ascent 
of c. 2 hrs. via the Conca degli Invalidi brings us to the summit. — An alternative 
path, leaving the above route 1 hr. before the Passo della Portella, ascends (r.) 
to (if hr.) the Duca degli Abruzzi Refuge (7550 ft., 30 beds reserved for C.A.I. 
members; key at the Rome branch), between Monte Portella and Monte Corno. 
Thence the summit is attained in 3 hrs. vid the old refuge. —The Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (Monte Corno, 9560 ft.), the highest peak of the Apennines, embraces 
a wide view over the whole of Central Italy. The other peaks in the main ridge, 
running almost due W., are the Pizzo Intermesole (8682 ft.) and Monte Corvo 
(8616 ft.). —The descent may be made from the old refuge across the main ridge 
and down the Val Maone to (3 hrs.) Pietracamela and Montdrio ul Vomano, 
whence a motor omnibus (41. 45c.) runs to (94 m.) Téramo (see below and 
p. 370). — Another descent leads N. from the summit to the Grotta delle Cor- 
nacchie beneath the Corno Piccolo (8652 ft.) and so via Fano di Corno to (3-4 
hrs.) Lsola di Gran Sasso, 1hr. from Montério (see above). 

From Aguira To TERamo, 464m. (75 km.), motor omnibus in 4¢ hrs. 
(231. 75 c.). We ascend the Aterno valley, passing near the site of Amiternum 
(see below).— At (5 m.) Arvischia (2740 ft.), birthplace of Silvestro da Ariscola 
(late 15th cent.), the sculptor, we begin to ascend the N.W. flank of the Gran 
Sasso. — 134m. Taverna della Croce (4167 ft.) marks the beginning of a level 
saddle nearly 24m. long, which reaches its summit at (16 m.) the Passo delle 
Capanelle (4210 ft.). We begin the descent of the narrow and picturesque valley 
of the Vomano. — At (30 m.) Fano Adriano we join the road from Pietracamela 
(see above), and the summit of the Gran Sasso appears behind us on the right. 
—38}m. Montdrio al Vomano, commanded by its ruined castle. — 46} m. 
(75 km.) Téramo, see p. 370. 

From Aguira To CapiTiIGNANo, 19}m. (31km.), light railway from a 
station beside the principal station. — 6} m. Cermone is the station for the ruins 
of Amiternum (p. 387), consisting of a theatre, an amphitheatre, and the catacombs 
of San Vittorino. At (17 m.) Montereale we leave the road to Amatrice on the 
left. —19}m. Capitignano. ‘ * 

From Aguira to Amarrice (Ascoli), 35 m. (57 km.), motor omnibus in 
3$ hrs. (13 1.. 20 c.) vid Montereale. Amatrice was the birthplace of the painter 
Nic. Filotesio (fl. 1600), known as Cola dell’Amatrice. Another motor omiibus 
goes on thence to (37 m.; 161. 30c.) Ascoli Piceno (p. 368), vid (24 m.) Acqua- 
santa, which has thermal sulphur springs. 

From Aquila to Celano and Avezzano by road, see p. 392. 


Beyond Aquila the railway ascends the Raio, a tributary 
of the Aterno. The *View of the Gran Sasso and of Aquila 
between (414.m.) Sasso-Tornimparte and (464 m.) Vighano is 
especially fine. We cross the backbone of Italy at (49 m.) 
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Sella di Corno (3245 ft.) and descend through a succession of 
short tunnels. Near (564.m.) Rocca di Fondi we enjoy a 
brief glimpse (r.) of Monte Terminillo. The line falls rapidly 
in spirals affording fine views of the Gole di Antrodoco and of 
Antrodoco itself. — 614m. Avtrodoco (1575 ft.; Hot. Mo- 
derno), the ancient Intevocrium, at the junction of three 
gorges, is overlooked by a castle of the Vitelli on a spur of 
Monte Terminillo. The church contains a fine cross by Nic. 
da Guardiagrele. — 654m. Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

The Bagni di Paterno, 1m. W., are the sulphur springs of Cutilia, where 
Vespasian died in 79 a.p. — About 2 m. farther on the railway crosses and then 
overlooks a series of springs which unite to form the Peschiera, the second most 
copious source in Italy (3400 galls. per sec.). On the opposite side of the valley 
{r.) is the ruined church of San Vittorino, half buried by the deposits left By si- 
milar sources flowing down from the carstic basins at the foot of Monte Nuria 
(6208 ft.; comp. p. 373). 

71m. (114km.) Cittadueale (Hot. Scanzano; Moderno), 
a fortress named after its founder Robert the Wise, Duke ef 
Calabria (1309), afterwards King of Naples. Ascent of Monte 
Terminillo, see below. — We debouch in the fertile plain of 
Rieti, once occupied by a lake which was drained by Curius 
Dentatus, who cut a channel (271 B.c.) for the Velino, thus 
forming the Cascate delle Marmore (see p. 391). 

763 m. (123 km.) Rieti (Hot. Croce Bianca; Ferrovia), the 
ancient Reate, capital of the Sabines, was the birthplace of 
M. Terentius Varro (116-27 8.c.), the historian, and the 
cradle of the imperial Gens Flavia. It has many associations 
with St. Francis of Assisi. The 13th cent. town-walls and 
several medieval palaces give the little city (10,052 inhab.) 
a pleasant old-world look. Near the station is the 13th cent. 
church of Sant’Agostino. In the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 
are an old fountain and the Palazzo Comunale. The small 
PINACOTECA (adm. 9-12) in the latter includes: Piryo Ligorio, 
Banner with the Ascension and the Assumption (1546); Luca 
di Tomé, Polyptych of five leaves (1370), signed and dated, a 
good example of primitive Sienese painting; Zannino di Pietro, 
Triptych (early 15th cent. Venetian school); Antoniazzo Ro- 
mano, Madonna with SS. Francis and Anthony of Padua 
(1464). —In the Piazza Ces. Battisti (view) is the Cathedral, 
a 12th cent. Romanesque edifice largely rebuilt, containing 
(4th N. chap.) a St. Barbara designed by Bernini (1657). 


From the Pal. Comunale the Via Roma, passing the church of San Pietro 
(13th cent. doorway) and crossing a Roman Bridge (1st cent. B.c.), leads to 
(5 min.) the Fonte Cottorella, a little mineral spring (open July—Sept.). — From 
the Porta Romana we may ascend in 1 hr. S.W. to the Convento di Fonte Co- 
lombo, in an ilex grove, where St. Francis dictated the rules of his Order in 1223. 


The Convento La Fovesta, W. of the town, marks the site of another sojourn of 
the saint (1225). 
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The ascent of Monte Terminillo is made from Rieti vid (4 m.) Villa Troiana 
(motor omnibus in 4 hr., 241.), whence a road leads to (44 m.) Lisciano (1992 ft), 
where the necessary guide may be obtained. Inc. 3 hrs. we reach the Rifugio 
Umberto Primo (6588 ft.; 10 beds; key at the C.A.I., Rome branch), whence a 
climb of 45-50 min. brings us to the summit (7260 ft.). The descent may be 
made in 4hrs. to Cittaducale (p. 390). 

The motor omnibus service (301. 5c.) from Rieti to (534m. in 5} hrs.) 
Avezzano traverses the Cicolano, one of the wildest and least-known districts 
of the Apennines. Other services ply to Rome (58m. in 4}$hrs.; 271, 90c. 
via Fara Sabina; to Poggio Mirteto; to Carsoli (p. 394); etc. 

The railway crosses the plain of Rieti and re-enters the 
narrow valley of the Velino. — 85m. Gréccio lies c. 40 min. 
below the Santuario di Gréccio (2093 ft.), in a thick ilex wood 
on the left, where St. Francis of Assisi in 1223 celebrated 
mass on a manger between an ox and an ass, thus instituting 
the custom of the ‘ Presepio,’ an illuminated manger which 
appears in every Italian church at Christmas — 903m. 
Piediluco stands 24m. W. on the shore of a charming little 
lake. —92 m. Médrmorve, for the famous waterfalls, and 
(102 m., 164 km.) Terni, see the Blue Guide to Northern Italy. 


The main line to Rome, beyond Sulmona, crosses the 
central chain of the Abruzzan Apennines, which it surmounts 
by a series of well-engineered curves, tunnels, and viaducts. 
Crossing the Sagittario on a fine viaduct of two tiers we 
reach (49 m.) Anversa-Scanno. 

A motor omnibus runs hence twice daily (5}1.; service from Sulmona on 
Sat., 81.) via (3 m.) Anversa, where there are two remarkable churches, to (10 m.) 
the Lago di Scanno and (15} m. in 1} hr.) Seanno (Hot. Pace, good; International; 
Mancinelli), a pleasant little summer resort (3380 ft.). The peasant women 
of the district still wear their picturesque local costume. 

The ascent becomes steeper and we enjoy a wonderful 
retrospect over the valley of Sulmona, 1000 ft. below, with 
the Basilica of San Pelino standing out prominently, and the 
Maiella towering beyond. Beyond (57 m.) Goriano Sicolt we 
traverse the Pietrafitta tunnel (1860 yds.) and after (61 m.) 
Cocullo the Carrito tunnel (2m. 350 yds.). — 643 m. Carrito- 
Ortona (2940 ft.), in a frame of rugged hills, is the highest 
station on the line. — 674 m. Pescina (2812 ft.) was the birth- 
place of Card. Mazarin (Giulio Mazarini, 1602-61). About 
3m. S.W. is San Benedetto, on the ruins of Mavruvium, the 
capital of the Marsi; the church of San Sabino has a good 
doorway. On the left of the line is the dried-up basin of 
Lago Fucino (2169 ft.). 

The ancient Lacus Fucinus was the largest Jake in Central Italy (33 m. 
round; 38,000 acres); it was without visible outlet and was subject to sudden 
variations, often flooding the countryside. The emperor Claudius first attempted 


to drain it by digging a tunnel to connect it with the basin of the Liris, 33 m. 
to the S. The tunnel was opened with great rejoicing in 52 A.D., but without 
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much result; a second attempt met with equal failure, and the tunnel, the 
most important work of underground engineering until the construction of the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, became stopped up. Frederick If atternpted to reopen 
it in 1240, but it was not until 1852 that the work was seriously taken in hand. 
A company was then formed which entrusted the plans of a new scheme to 
Hutton Gregory, an English engineer, and later the operations passed under 
the control of Aless. Torlonia, a wealthy Roman, who was aided by Montriche 
a Swiss, and later by Bermont and Brisse, two French engineers. The old 
route was more or less followed, but the new tunnel is 530 yds. longer than the 
old one. The work was successfully finished in 1875 at a cost of 45 million lire. 


764m. (123 km.) Celano (2658 ft.; Alb. Centrale) stands 
on a hill crowned by a castle of the Piccolomini. It was 
the birthplace of Tomaso da Celano (d. 1253), the first bio- 
grapher of St. Francis of Assisi, and author of the famous 
hymn ‘ Dies Ire.’ Its once imposing churches and castle were 
sadly damaged by an earthquake in 1915. 


From CELANO TO Aguiva, 30m. (48km.), motor omnibus in 2-3 hrs. (15 1:25.62; 
the omnibus starts from Avezzano, see below). The road ascends the flank of 
Monte La Serra in zigzags. —6im. Ovindoli (Alb. Cardarelli; Di Michele; 
C.A.J. Hut Hotel), a summer and winter resort (4534 ft.), much frequented by 
the Romans, stands at the foot of a tock-bound grassy valley. It is the starting- 
point for the ascent of Monte Velino (8160 ft.), to the W., reached inc. 4 hrs. 
vid the C.A.I. Vine. Sebastiani Rejuge (key at Rome; 6550 ft.) and the Colle 
di Pezza (6792 ft.). — The road ascends the valley between Monte Velino and 
Monte Sirente (7707 ft.). —12m. Rocca di Mezzo (4360 ft.; Hot. Sirente), in 
a fine situation overlooking a wide expanse of meadow land. We leave on the 
left (154.m.) Rocca di Cambio (4705 ft.; Hot. Monte Cagno, in summer only) 
and soon begin the Magnificent descent into the valley of (30 m.) Aquila (p. 387), 
keeping the snow-capped Gran Sasso always in view. 


The railway skirts the bed of the Lago Fucino. — 824 m. 
(133 km.) Avezzano (2290 ft.; Hot. Minerva; Italia; Vittéria), 
a town of 9646 inhab., was completely destroyed by the 
earthquake of Jan, 13th, 1915, but is now, in common with 
the surrounding villages, being rebuilt at State expense. 
The ruined castle of the Orsini dates from 1490. 


The village of Albe (3333 ft.), N. of Avezzano, bears the name of the ancient 
Alba Fucentia, It is reached either by footpath (55 min. N.E.) from the station 
of Cappelle (see p, 393), or by driving to (32 m.) Antrosano and walking thence 
(¢hr.), Alba received from Rome in 304 B.c. a colony of 6000 citizens and 
became the chief Roman stronghold in the uplands of Gentral Italy. Its three 
hill-tops, the N.E, one of which is occupied by the ruined village, were united 
by a strong wall of polygonal masonry, part of which is incorporated in the 
castle of the Orsini. On the S. hill was the church of San Pietro, with Corinthian 
columns and Cosmatesque ornament; on the hill of Pettorino (S, E.) are further 
remains of walls and the wooden huts of the rebuilt village, 

Monte Velino (see above) is ascended from Avezzano via Magliano de’ Marsi, 
reached cither by the Rieti motor omnibus (31, 30c.) or by train (p. 393). 

From AvEzzano To Roccasecca, 50 m, (80km.,), railway in 2}hrs. (38 1. 50, 
26 1, 15 1, 40 c.), one of the most attractive routes in Italy. We penetrate 
Monte Salviano and emerge in the valley of the Liri, which we descend throughout. 
Beyond (53 m,) Capistrello, at the mouth of a curving tunnel, are the electric 
works driven by the water flowing from the outlet-tunnel of Lago Ficino (p. 391); 
many others are worked by the Liri itself. On the right towers the pyramidal 
Monte Vigtio (7074 ft.), —124 m. Civitella Roveto, — On the right of (23 m.) 
Balsorano is the Steep Pizzodeta (6683 ft.). The floor of the valley, planted 
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with poplars which supply the paper-mills of [sola (see below), is delightfully 
verdant, thanks to the abundant supply of water, evenin summer. After five 
tunnels we see first the castle and then the little town of (31 m., 50 km.) Sora 
(7267 inhab.), which suffered severely from the earthquake of 1915, but still 
preserves portions of its cyclopean walls. Anciently, Sora was a bone of contention 
between the Samnites and the Romans, falling to the latter in 345 B.c., and later 
was disputed by the Popes and the Swabian Kings of Naples. It was the home 
of Regulus (3rd cent. B.c.), who sacrificed himself for Rome, and was the birth- 
place of Card. Cesare Baronio (1538-1607), the church historian. A delightful 
road leads hence to (12m. S.E.) Atina, a city famous before Rome was built, 
which retains some fine polygonal walls, and goes on to (24 m.) Cassino (p: 252): 
Motor omnibus to Casamari and Frosinone, see below. — 343 m. (56 km.) fsola 
del Liri, standing between two branches of the 1iver, is noted for its paper-mills, 
worked by cascades on the Liri. The largest and oldest (Cartiera del Fibreno) 
was founded by the Frenchman Lefébre, afterwards Count of Balsorano. The 
12th cent. abbey church of San Domenico Abate, ? m. N. of Isola, at the junction 
of the Fibreno and the Liri, probably occupies the Insula Arpinas, where formerly 
stood the villa owned by Cicero and later by Silius Italicus. Hildebrand, after- 
wards Gregory VII, was a monk of this abbey. About 5} m. E., on the motor 
omnibus route from Sora to Frosinone, is the Cistercian *Abbey of Casamari, 
with a church, a fine cloister, an aisled chapter-house, and a guest-house, all 
dating from the 13th century. — 374 m. (60 km.) Arpino, on two hill-tops, 2} m. 
by road E. of the station, is an ancient Volscian city taken by Rome in 305 B.c. 
It was the birthplace of Caius Marius (57-86 8.c.), of Cicero (106-43 B.c.), 
and of Gius. Cesari (1560-1640), the painter, known as ‘ II Cavaliere d’Arpino.’ 
It possesses fine polygonal walls with a massive pointed gateway of very early 
date, as well as a Roman gate and medieval watch-towers. — 44m. Arce lies 
beneath the medieval Rocca d’Arce, a castle occupying the site of the ancient 
Arx Fregellana (comp. p. 252). —50m. (80km.) Roccasecca, see p. 252. 
Motor omnibus from Avezzano to Aquila, see p. 392; to Rieti, see p., 391. 


Beyond Avezzano the main line crosses the Salto, a typ- 
ical carstic stream, which flows partly underground and joins 
the Velino near Rieti. — 864m. Cappelle-Magliano. 

A road runs hence to the N. through the village of Cappelle, near which 
is the ‘ Monument of Perseus,’ a ruin of doubtful origin, to (3 m.) Magliano de’ 
Marsi (2389 ft.), a village (1850 inhab.) notable for its four churches: Santa 
Lucia, a Gothic building; Santa Maria di Loreto and Santa Maria ad Nives 
containing interesting paintings; and San Giovanni Battista, with carved wood- 
work. It may be reached from Avezzano by the Rieti motor omnibus (p. 39t). 
Less than 3 m. farther is Rosciolo, with a 15th cent. church, the usual starting- 
point for the ascent of Monte Velino (5-6 hrs.; see p. 392); and 14m. farther 
still is the church of Santa Maria in Valle Porclaneta, especially notaple for its 
apse, ambo, and iconostasis (12th cent.). 

From Cappelle to Albe, see p. 392. 

874m. Sctycola Marsicana, dominated by a castle of the 
Orsini (1269), lies S.W. of the ruined church of Santa Maria 
della Vittévia (1278), built by Charles of Anjou to mark the 
site of his victory over Conradin, last of the Swabians (Aug. 
12th, 1268; the so-called ‘ battle of Tagliacozzo ’). — 924 m. 
(149 km.) Tagliacozzo (2460 ft.; Hot. Touring Club Italiano, 
fair) is an attractive town (3353 inhab.), built on a slope at 
whose foot emerges the Imele or Salto (comp. above). The 
Palazzo Ducale, in the imposing Piazza, is a fine building of 


the 14-15th cent. and there are two churches with 13th cent. 
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doorways. The line rises again among the mountains, 
reaching its summit level (2535 ft.) in the long Monte Bove 
tunnel (3m. long), and then descending a narrow valley. — 
(103 m.) 166 km. Carsoli (Hot. Moderno) stands on the right 
of the line, beneath an ivied keep. The Palazzetto Orsini, 
in the square, dates from the 14th century. To the S.W. 
of the station (600 yds.) is the 12th cent. church of Santa 
Maria in Cellis. Motor omnibus to Rieti (p. 390). — 1054 m. 
Oricola-Pereto. The station is near the site of Carseoli, a 
station on the Roman Via Valeria. Up the valley to the 
S. is (3}m.) Rocca di Botte, whose two churches contain 
Cosmatesque sculpture (13th cent.). —— We enter Latium 
(p. 198).—1084m., 175 km. Arsoli (Hot. Belvedeve), on the 
tight bank of the Riofreddo, was built, like Carsoli, from 
the ruins of Carseoli. Above the town rises the Castello 
Massimo (11th cent., rebuilt in the 15th), with two rooms 
frescoed by Zuccari and a chapel with Cosmatesque decoration. 
Pleasant excursions may be made in the surrounding hills; 
the river provides water for the Aqua Marcia and Aqua 
Claudia. — We descend a long steep slope down into the 
Anio valley and then follow the river. The view is. spoilt 
by the pipes and scaffolds of a large electric factory. The 
Subiaco line is on the opposite bank. — 116 m. Mandela and 
thence to (149 m., 240 km.) Rome, see p. 230. 


10. THE SOUTHERN APENNINES 


A. From Féggia to Naples 


Ramway, 198 m. (198 km.) in 53-6 hrs. (103 1., 691. 50, 411. 50 Gi zAtito 
Benevento, 684m. (102 km.) in 3hrs. (541, 361. 50 c., 22 1.); a picturesque 
route beyond Benevento, 

Foggia, see p. 373. The line runs S. across the Tavoliere 
and at (5 m.) Cervaro diverges to the right from the Potenza 
line (p. 400), ascending the flat-bottomed Cervaro valley; — 
16% m. Trdia-Castellticcio-Sdéuri. 

A motor omnibus runs hence to (73 m. N.W.) Tr6ia (1440 ft.; Hot. Vedova 
Mottola), a small town (5830 inhab.) founded in 1017 on the site of the ancient 
“ice, commanding a wide view. The *Cathedral, in the Pisan Romanesque 
style (1093-1123), has a singular fagade pierced by an admirable rose-window. 
The bronze doors (1119 and 1127) are by Oderisius of Benevento. Within 
are capitals of varied design and an ambo of 1158 with curious sculptures, for- 
merly in the domed 11th cent. church of San Basilio. 

The Cervaro valley narrows as we ascend. The station of 
(21 m.) Bovino is connected by motor omnibus (31. 15 c.) 
with the town, 5 m. S., which occupies the site of the ancient 
Vibinum and possesses a 10th cent. Byzantine church. 
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The engineering of the railway hence to Apice was attended 
with great difficulty, owing to the clayey nature of the soil. 
We enter Campania (p. 294) before (29 m.) Orvsara, and after 
(33 th.) Savignano-Greci we traverse a tunnel 2m. long. — 
Beyond (39m.) Aviano di Pugha we pass through another 
long tunnel (2900 yds.) and descend the Miscano, a stream 
which joins the Calore at (544.m.) Apice. We now follow 
the dull valley of the Calore. : 

634 m. (102 km.) BENEVENTO (930 ft.; 20,429 inhab.), 
a city anciently of much importance, stands on a hill between 
the Calore and the Sdbato in an amphitheatre of mountains. 
It has one main street and a network of narrow alleys. 

Railway Station (R/mts.), %m. | ribaldi; Pellegrini, Via delle Assise; 
N.:of the town. Cab 21]., at night, and at the hotels. 
41,;_ with two horses 6 and 121. | Post Office, Corso Garibaldi. 

Hotels. Vitra pi Roma, 160 | Cabs per hr. 51., each extra hr. 
Corso Garibaldi, almost opposite the 31.; per drive in the town, 21. 
municipio, with restaurant and café; | Motor -Omnibuses to Ariano, 
BENEVENTO, Piazza Dogana; MiLANno, | 814m. in 3}¢hrs., 121; to Mon- 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele; MANFREDI, | tesdychio, 184m. in 2¢hrs., 81. 55 


Via Acciaro; Irattano, Viale Prin- | c.; ete. 
cipe di Napoli, new. | Railway Ticket Office, Banca 
Restaurants. Tanga, Corso Ga- | Agricola del Sannio, Corso Garibaldi. 


History. The Oscan or Samnite city of Malicis became Latinized as Male- 
ventum, and changed its name to Beneventum on its establishment as a Roman 
colony in 268 B.c., shortly after the victory of Curius Dentatus over Pyrrhus 
(275). It was an important place under the Empire, standing at the convergence 
of the Via Appia and Via Trajana. Demolished by Totila (545), it rose again 
to fame in 571 as the first independent Lombard duchy, preserving its autonomy 
until 1053, when it passed to the Church. It has been the see of an archbishop 
since the 10th century. On Feb. 26th, 1266 the chivalrous and accomplished 
Manfred was defeated here by Charles of Anjou and sought a voluntary death 
in the battle after the treacherous defection of his allies. The title of Prince 
of Benevento was conferred on Talleyrand by Napoleon. 

An avenue leads straight from the station across the 
Calore to the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. Turning to the left 
we reach the *Arch of Trajan, or Povta Aurea, a single trium- 
phal arch of Parian marble, 51 ft. high, with Composite 

_columns, erected across the Via Appia in honour of Trajan 
(114-116). It is one of the finest and best-preserved arches 
of its kind; the bas-reliefs depict scenes from the life of 
Trajan and mythological subjects. Going hence to the left 
we reach the Corso Garibaldi, at the end of which is the 
Castello of 1321, containing a museum of inscriptions and 
sculptures. The adjoining Villa Comunale Umberto Primo 
(public garden) erijoys a good view. Returning along the 
Corso. Garibaldi we reach a little piazza in which stands 
Santa Sofia, a church of 732-74, rebuilt later, with a dome 
borne by antique Corinthian columns and a beautiful cloister. 
Farther on is the *Cathedral, a 13th cent. Romanesque build- 
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ing, whose richly sculptured facade, like the campanile of 
1279, incorporates fragments of Roman and Lombard archit- 
ecture. The bronze doors are possibly of Byzantine work- 
manship. The double-aisled INTERIOR, with antique Doric 
columns, contains two halves of a 14th cent. ambo and an 
elaborate paschal candlestick, The Treasury is notable for 
a golden rose and ‘a bronze coffer (11-12th cent.), and in 
the Chapter Library are interesting MSS. on vellum, illum- 
inated choir-books, and a 13th cent. Necrologio di Santo 
Spirito. — Below the Cathedral, to the right, are remains 
of a Roman Theatre. 

From Benevento to Avellino and Cancello, see Pp. 256; to Cancello by light 
Tailway, see p. 256; to Campobasso and Témoli, see p, 373. 

The railway descends the green valley of the Calore, passing 
four unimportant stations, — 82 m. Telese Bagni (Grand- 
Hotel), a watering place with sulphur springs used for di- 
gestive ailments, is served only by a special train from Naples 
(June-Sept.). — 834m. Telese Carreto lies near the ruins of 
the Samnite town Telesia. A motor omnibus (81. 75 c.) 
runs hence to (16m. in 1$ hr.) Piedimonte d’ Alife. — Beyond 
(854 m.) Amorosi we cross the Calore near its confluence 
with the Volturno. — 93¢m. Valle di Maddaloni. We follow 
a narrow valley above which, on the left, may be seen the 
turrets of the Acquedotto Carolino, a fine aqueduct 30 m. 
long, which conveys water from Monte Taburno to the royal 
gardens of Caserta (comp. p. 255). The railway presently 
passes under an arch of the Ponti della Valle, the colossal 
bridge by which the aqueduct is carried across the valley. 
It was designed by Luigi Vanvitelli and has three tiers of 
arches (96 in all), rising to a height of 213 ft. An inscrip- 
tion on the left, just beyond, commemorates an episode in 
the Battle of the Volturno (see p. 254). The line descends 
towards the Campanian plain. — 97m. Maddaloni Superiore. 
Beyond a tunnel we look down upon Maddaloni (p. 255), 
with its many domes, Beyond another tunnel the fertile 
plain of Campania is suddenly unfolded, with the palace of 
Caserta standing out among the thickly clustered villages. 
Monte Somma, rising behind it, hides the cone of Vesuvius. 
— 102m. Caserta, see Pp. 255.— 111m. (179km.) Aversa 
(22,692 inhab.), served also by the light railway from Naples 
to Piedimonte d’ Alife (p. 261) and by a steam tramway, was 


murdered in 1345, and three years later Charles of Durazzo 
who instigated the murder, was slain by Louis of Hungary 


’ 


, 
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Andrew’s brother. The Cathedral preserves some original 
Norman work; San Lorenzo has a Lombard facade and a 
beautiful cloister. The white wine of Aversa, called Asprinio, 
is locally esteemed, but is inclined to be acid. 

The village of Sant’Elptdio, 2m. E., occupies the ruins of Atella, the home 


of the ‘ Fabule Atellane,’ satirical farces in the Oscan language which became 
traditional in the Roman theatre. 


The country becomes more populous every mile. Beyond 
(117$m.) Casdria-Afragola Vesuvius appears from behind 
Monte Somma, and soon we look down on the gulf, with 
Capri in the distance. — 123 m. (198 km.) Naples, see p. 258. 


B. From Naples to Metaponto and Brindisi. 


Raltway, 240m. (386 km.), express in 124 hrs. (1801., 1221., 721.); to 
Potenza, 103m. (166 km.) in 6 hrs. (861. 50, 581. 50c., 351.); to Metaponto, 
1694 m. (273 km.) in 8}hrs. (1341, 901. 50, 531. 50c.); to Taranto, 196m. 
(316km.) in 10 hrs. (1521, 1031, 601. 50c.). 

Naples, and thence to (45 m.) Baitipdglia, see pp. 310 and 
358. — 494m. (80 km.) Eboli (470 ft.; Hot. Centrale; Duca 
ad’ Aosta) lies near the ruins of the ancient Eburum. The 
church of San Francesco contains a Virgin by And. da Sa- 
lerno and a Crucifixion by Roberto di Oderisio (14th cent.). 
Farther on we ascend the valley of the Sele, with Monte Al- 
burno (5715 ft.) on our right. 

At Caposele, 18m. N., some of the headwaters of the Sele have been inter- 
cepted to be conducted by a tunnel, 74 m. long, to the E. slope of the Apennines, 
thus forming the first stage in the great enterprise culminating in the Apulian 
Aqueduct (p. 373). 


At (614 m.) Contursi we quit the Sele to follow its tributary 
the Tanagro.— 65m. (105 km.) Sieignano (A/mts.) is the 
junction for Lagonegro. 


FRoM SICIGNANO TO LAGONEGRO, 48} m. (78 km.), railway in 3% hrs. (37 1. 50, 
251. 50, 151. 10 c.). — After crossing the Sele the railway turns S. and mounts 
the lovely valley of the Tanagro.—54m. Galdo; 74m. Pétina. — Beyond 
(104 m.) Auletta, a little town (3 m. from the station) still showing traces of the 
earthquake of 1857, we cross the Lontrano by a lofty viaduct and enter a gorge 
more than 300 ft. deep, carved out by the waters of the Vallo di Diano. — 16} m. 
Polla (1660 ft.), the ancient Forum Popilii, stands at the head of the fertile 
Vallo di Diano, once the bed of the Tanagro, which formed a lake here. = At 
(21 m.) Atena a branch line diverges for Potenza (p. 398). — 254 m. Sala Con- 
silina (Hot. Pepe; Iannicelli), a town (2014 ft.; 4739 inhab.) dominated by 
a castle, stands on the S.W. slopes of Monte Sito Alto (4347 ft.). — 28} m. Sas- 
sano-Tegiano. The little town of Tegiano, formerly called Diano, occupies 
the site of the ancient Tegianum, 54m. N.W., facing Sala. — 31m. Padula. 
In the plain below the village (2290 ft.), which stands on a hill 1}m. to the 
left of the station, is the Certosa di San Lorenzo, completed in 1308 but restored 
in the baroque style of the 17th century. The church contains the monument 
of Tom. Sanseverino and a large ivory crucifix. — 34m. Montesano. The town 
(2788 ft.) lies c. 7m. from the station, but from the latter interesting excursions 
may be made to Moliterno (20 m. E.; motor omnibus, 9 1. 80 c.) and to Saponara 
di Grumeato (2530 ft.; 5m. farther; motor omnibus, sce p. 399), in the valley 
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of the Agri. To the E. of Saponara are the ruins of Grumentum. — 48} m. 
(78 km.) Lagonegro (Buffet, with R.; Hot. Risorgimento; Sirveno) is a large village 
(2185 ft.; 3952 inhab.) in a somewhat bleak situation amid high mountains. 
The continuation of the railway to Castroviilari (see below) is under construction. 

From LAaGoNEGRO To CasTROViLLARI, 514m. (83 km.), motor omnibus in 
6 hrs. (391. 60 c,). — After a steep ascent through deep valleys, followed by a 
gradual descent to (54 m.) Lago Sirino (2585 ft.), we leave on our right a road 
(motoc omnibus, 151. 15 c.) winding down to (244m.) Sapri (p. 858), and on 
our left farther on a road which descends the valley of the Sinni to (144'm.) 


Latronico, (58 m.) Senise (motor omnibus from Lagonegro and from Nova Siri), 
and (803 m.) Nova Siri (p. 403). —12m. Lauria (1480 ft.; Hot. Risorgimento; 
Caino), another mountain town (5189 inhab.). — Beyond (234 m.) Castelluccio 
Inferiore (1575 ft.) we mount vid (36m.) Mormanno (2756 ft.; Hot. Termine; 
Sirrone) to (484 m.) the Passo di Campo Tenese, a rich pastoral plateau, over 
2950 ft. high. — We descend into the valley of the Coscile and reach (47 m.) 
Morano Calabro (2130 ft.), perched on the top of a conical hill and dominated 
by a castle. —514m, (83 km.) Castrovillari, 20m. by rai! from Spezzano Al- 
banese, see p. 404. 

Beyond Sicignano we ascend the valley of the Bianco. 
— 70m. Buccino. The village, 73m. N. of the station, lies 
near the ruins of Volcei.— We now enter the Basilicata 
(p. 399) and, beyond a succession of small tunnels, emerge 
in the picturesque valley of the Pldtano, whence we ascend 
between the tall limestone rocks of the *Gola di Romagnano 
towards the basin of the Muro, — 834m. Bella~-Muro. Muro 
Lucano (6813 inhab.; 2018 ft.), 84m. N., with the castle in 
which Joanna I was put to death (1381), is believed to’ be 
situated near Numistrum, the scene of a battle between 
Hannibal and Marcellus (210 B.c.). — The railway, turning 
first E. and then S., and passing through many tunnels, 
reaches its summit at (964.m.) Tito (2598 ft.) and finally 
follows ihe valley of the Basento, the Caguentus of the an- 
cients, which enters the Gulf of Taranto. 

103 m. (166 km.) Potenza di Basilicata (2876 {t.; Moderne 
Hotel; Lombardo; Lucano.— Restaurant at the station, with 
beds), a town with 18,604 inhab., lies 14m. above the Stazione 
Inferiove (2200 ft.) or main station (cab 21, per seat, 241. 
at night; motor 34-41. per km.). The Stazione Superiore, 
farther from the town, is on the line to Féggia (p. 399). 
Potenza has been several times destroyed by war and by 
earthquakes, the last of which, in 1857, laid waste the whole 
valley of the Tanagro, causing terrible havoc. The present 
town occupies the site of the ancient stronghold of Potentia, 
a Roman municipium of much greater extent. It contains 
a Cathedral; the llth cent. church of San Michele, of con- 
siderable interest; and a small provincial Museum. 


A motor omnibus service runs from Potenza to (55 m.) Montemilone (281. 10 c.) 
via (19 m.) Piano del Cerro (91. 85.) and Palazzo San Gervasio (p. 400). From 
Piano del Cerro a service in connection plies to (? m.) Acerenza (31. 55 c.), the 
ancient Acherontia, which stands on a steep hill and is renowned for its wine, 
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The imposing Cathedral covers a crypt with antique columns, — Other services 
ply from Potenza via (64 m.) Saponara (p. 397; 321. 50c.) to (69 m.) Moliterno 
(p. 397; 351. 5c.); to (67. m.) Gravina (p. 400) via Irsina; ete. 

The branch line from Potenza to (8 m.) Pignola is to be prolonged to Atena 
(p. 397). — Railway to Fdggia, see below. 

Beyond Potenza the line continues to follow the Basento, 
the valley of which expands and becomes wild and stony, 
with lovely glimpses here and there. From (132 m.) Grassano 
and (1614m.) Bernalda motor omnibuses run to Matera 
(p. 379). —1694 m. (273 km.) Metaponto and thence to (196 m.) 
Tdranto and (240 m.) Brindisi, see p. 402. 


C. From Potenza to Foggia. 


Raitway, 74m, (119 km.) in 4-64 hrs. (561., 38 1., 221. 50 c.). — This line, 
as far as Rocchetta, traverses the Basilicata, a region corresponding roughly 
to the ancient Lucania, and occupying a three-cornered area between the Gulf 
of Taranto, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the lowlands of Apulia. The country is 
almost entirely composed of steep parallel ranges of limestone and dolomitic 
mountains, precluding easy communication. It was colonized from Greece 
in the 7th cent. B.c., and reached a high degree of prosperity, but later it was 
drawn into the struggles between Rome and the Samnites and the campaigns 
against Pyrrhus and Hannibal, and in the middle ages it suffered from the con 
finual vicissitudes of the Kingdom of Naples. Its present name was assumed 
in honour of the Emperor Basil II (976-1025), who overthrew the power of 
the Saracens in Sicily and S. Italy. 

Potenza, see p. 398. The line starts from the Stazione 
Inferiore and serves (1? m.) the Stazione Superiore. — From 
(11 m.) Pietragalla a road runs to (19 m.) E.) Acerenza (p. 398). 
— The castle of (15 m.) Castel Lagopésole, conspicuous on the 
left, was built by Frederick II (early 13th cent.). — Beyond 
several little tunnels we reach (213.m.) Forenza. The village, 
representing the ancient Feventum, lies 10$m. E. — 27 m. 
Rionero lies at the foot of Monte Vulture (see below). — 
30m. Rapolla (see below). — 324m. (52 km.) Melfi (2070 ft.; 
Hot. Bellapanella) is an important centre (11,858 inhab.) 
of the local wine and oil trade, though almost completely 
wrecked by the earthquake of 1851. Under Conrad (1250-54) 
it was capital of the Kingdom of Naples. In the old Castle 
(restored), the scene of several papal and ducal councils, 
the investiture of Robert Guiscard with the duchies of Apulia 
and Calabria was confirmed by Pope Nicholas II in 1059 
(comp. p. 373). It was captured along with the city by 
Lautrec de Foix in 1528 when 18,000 of the inhabitants 
were massacred. The Cathedral, founded in 1155, has been 
rebuilt since the earthquake. 

Melfi is the starting-point for the ascent of Monte Vulture (4364 ft.) an 


extinct volcano whose summit commands nearly all Apulia. On its S.W. slope 
are the beautiful little Laghi di Monticchio. — The beautiful cathedral of Rapolla, 
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3m. S.E. of Melfi, was entirely destroyed in 1851, save for the front entrance. 
A motor omnibus service runs vid Rapolla to (184 m.) Venosa (see below) and 
(30 m.) Forenza (p. 399). 

Another succession of small tunnels (39 since Potenza) 
brings us to (30 m., 49 km.) Roechetta Sant? Antonio (Rfmts.), 
8m. E. of the village (omnibus, 51. 5c., going on to the 
episcopal city of Lacedénia, 13m. N. W.). 

From Roccuetta To Gié1A DEL Coxe, 87 m. (140 km.), railway in 5} hrs. 
(long halts at Spinazzola and Altamura). — 14 m. Rapolla-Lavello. Rapolla, 
see p. 399; at Lavello, 5 m. N., Conrad died in 1254.— 21 m. (34 km.) Venosa 
(1352 ft.; 8452 inhab.), 13m. S.W. of the Station, is the ancient Venusia, famous 
as the birthplace of Horace (Q. Horatius Flaccus, 65-8 B.C.), whose statue adorns 
the piazza. The 15th cent. Castle was never completed. The abbey church of 


1057). Near by is an unfinished church, begun in the 12th or 13th century. 
On the road to the Station are Jewish Catacombs, with inscriptions, some in 
misspelt Latin and Greek (perhaps as old as the 4th cent.) and others in Hebrew 


terminus of a branch line from Barletta. — 58 m. Gravina (Hot. Italia; 13,250 
inhab.), a walled town with many cave-dwellings, is noted for its breed of horses. 
The castle was a stronghold of the Orsini, and there are several interesting 
churches. — At (65 m.) Altamura (p. 379) we cross the line from Bari to Matera. 
— 87m. Gidia del Colle see, p. 379. 

From Rocchetta to Avellino, see p. 256. 

At Rocchetta we cross the Ofanto, the Aufidus of Horace, 
and enter Apulia (p. 373).— We reach the valley of the 
Carapelle at (544 m.) Ascoli Satriano. The town, 2m. above 
the station, is the ancient Asculum Apulum, where Pyrrhus 
defeated the Romans in 279 B.c. Though often ravaged by 
earthquakes it preserves an interesting cathedral, — Beyond 
(623 m.) Ovdona we cross the Carapelle and at (684 m.) Cer- 
varo (p. 394) join the line from Naples and Benevento. — 
74m. (119 km.) Foggia, see p. 373. 


11. FROM BRINDISI To TARANTO, 
METAPONTO, AND REGGIO 


Raitway, 338m. (544k m,) in 19 hrs. (2331, 1581, 93 1.); to Taranto, 
434m. (70 km.) in 13-2 hrs. (37 1. 50, 251.50, 15 1. 20 c.); to Metaponto, 
70 m. (114 km.) in 3 hrs. by express (601., 401. 50, 241. 50 c.); to Catanzaro, 
227 m. (366 km.) in 11k hrs, (1721. 116 1, 681. 50¢.).— For the most part 
this line traverses a deserted Countryside; the towns area long way from their 
Stations and the trains are slow and uncomfortable. The accommodatio by 
by the way is generally inferior, 

Brindisi, see p. 380, The line crosses the featureless plain 
of the Salentine peninsula, planted with vines, olives, and figs, 


and, as far as (14 m.) Latiano, runs parallel with the Appian 


TARANTO 11 Rte. 401 


Way, which ended at Brundusium.—19m. Oria (555 ft.: 
9730 inhab.), on a low ridge of the Murge, dominates the 
plateau called the Tavoliere di Lecce (comp. p. 374) in view 
of the sea on either side. It was the ancient Uria, capital 
of the Messapians, and is the legendary cradle of the Doria 
family. The fine Castle was built by Frederick II in 1227; 
the Palazzo degli Uffici contains a collection of Messapian 
and Greek antiquities. — 23 m. Francavilla Fontana, with the 
imposing 16th cent. Castello Imperiali, is a junction for 
Lecce (p. 381). — 32m. Grottdglie takes its name from the 
grottoes in its carstic rocks. The country becomes hillier as 
we cross the fertile hills of the Murge Tarantine. We skirt 
the Mare Piccolo (l.; see p. 402). 

43} 1m. (70km.) TARANTO, at the N. extremity of the 
gulf which bears its name, is a clean and lively city (87,071 
inhab.), an important commercial port, and the second naval 
dockyard in Italy after La Spézia. It is noted for its fruit 
and honey. During the War it became familiar to British 
troops proceeding to and from the Eastern Fronts. 


Hotels. Europa, 2 Corso Due Post Office, Corso Vittorio Ema- 
Mari, on the Mare Piccolo, well spoken nuele, 
of; Botocna, 2 Via Margherita; Cabs, 51. for ihr, 41. each 
DAnvoto, Piazza Fontana; Parrt- extra hr. 
NOPE, 8 Via Margherita; AguiLa Rowing Boats. No tariff; prices 
D’ORo, 24 Corso Umberto; IrAx1A; should be arranged in advance. 
Roma; Sore; Tripo.t. Railway Ticket Office. Agenzia 
Restaurants. Nuovo Gambrinus, Ferroviaria Moro, Via Archita. 


Via De Cesare, and at the hotels. 

History. The Spartan colony of Taras, founded in 708 B.C., after success- 
ful struggles against the Messapians and Lucanians, rose to be the greatest 
city in Magna Grecia, famous especially for the purple dye obtained from the 
murex, for the wool of its flocks which grazed on the banks of the Galesus, 
for its wine, figs, and salt. It was a centre of Pythagorean philosophy. Archytas 
the mathematician, president of the town (fl. 430-365), was visited by Plato, 
and Aristoxenes, author of the earliest known treatise on music, was a Taren- 
tine (4th cent. B.c.). Threatened by Rome in the 3rd cent, B.C., it summoned 
Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, to its aid, but after ten years’ war it lost its inde- 
pendence (2728.c.). In 209 3.c., it surrendered to Hannibal, for which when 
it was retaken by Fabius Maximus it was severely punished and and despoiled. 
Subsequently it was Latinized as Tarentum. Of little importance under the 
Empire, it was destroyed by the Saracens (927), but rebuilt by Nicephorus 
Phocas, Byzantine emperor, in 967. Marshal Macdonald was made duke of 
Taranto by Napoleon. It is the native town of Giov. Paisiello (1741-1815), 
the composer. 

Taranto gives name to the tarantula, a species of spider, whose bite 
was the reputed cause of a peculiar contagious melancholy madness (tarant- 
sm), curable only by music and violent dancing. This hysterical mania reached 
ts height in S. Italy in the 17th cent., and has left its memory in the ta- 
antella, the graceful national dance of that region. 


The modern town occupies an unusual site. The station, 
n the Borgo, with its warehouses and goods-depéts, lies on 
he mainland to the N.W. Then comes the Cittdé Vecchia, 
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on an island between the Mare Piccolo and Mare Grande 
(see below), the site of the Roman citadel, and on a peninsula 
to the S.E. is the Citta Nuova. 

The Mare Piccolo is a large lagoon extending some 5 m, N.E, of the town, 
It is divided by a peninsula into two bays, of which the first is used as a military 
port and the second for oyster culture. The Mare Grande is a bay of the Gulf 
of Taranto, separated from the open sea by the fortified Isole Céradi. 

The CirrA Veccuia, connected with the Borgo by the 
long Ponte di Porta Napoli, is oblong in plan and traversed 
by many winding alleys and by four parallel streets. 

In the Via Maggiore, which skirts the Mare Piccolo, is 
the Cathedral, dedicated to San Cataldo or St. Cathal of 
Munster, who remained at Taranto after a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land (7th cent.). It is an 11th cent. building, much 
restored, containing the sumptuous baroque chapel of the 
patron saint. Towards the E. end of the street are two 
columns of a Doric Temple (6th cent. B.C.) and, farther on, 
the 10th cent. Castello, — A swing-bridge leads to the Citra 
Nuova and the Piazza Archita, its principal square, in 
which are the Palazzo degli Uffici and the Museum, con-. 
taining Tarentine antiquities from the stone age onwards; 
(archaic Greek vases of the 5th cent. B.C.; two fine marble: 
statues, etc.). 


To the S.E., in the Piazza Anfiteatro, are traces of an Amphitheatre, and 1 m. 
E., at Solito, beyond the Arsenal, is a Basilian grotto with ancient mural paintings.. 
From T4ranto to Bari vid Gidia del Colle, see p. 379. 


The railway now follows the utterly deserted shore of 
the Gulf of Téranto. A characteristic feature of the landscape: 
is the series of parallel dunes covered with macchia, a dense: 
undergrowth of thickets, which are separated by marshy 
malarial valleys. Drainage works are everywhere in progress. 
Beyond (644.m.) Ginosa, 13m. S.W. of the town of that 
name, we cross the Brddano and enter the Basilicata (p. 399). 
— 70m. (114km.) Metaponto (Buffet with R.), an isolated 
station, is the junction for Potenza and Naples (see p. 399). 
The ruins of M etapontum, once a powerful city of Magna 
Grecia, lie 1}. m. N.E. of the station. 

Founded in the 7th cent, pc. perhaps from Pylos in the Peloponnesus, 
Metapontum became a centre of the Pythagoreans, and Pythagoras himself 
died there in 497, During the Second Punic War the city sided with Hannibal, 
who, on his retirement from Italy in 207 B.c., evacuated the inhabitants to save 
them from the Roman vengeance. The place was never repopulated and 
disappeared from history. About 1hr. N_E, of the station, near the Bradano,. 
are the *Tavole Paladine (tables of the Paladins), a peripteral hexastyle temaple- 
of the Doric order, 15 of whose columns are still upright. The key of the en- 
closure which surrounds them is at Ginosa, but they can be seen well enough, 
from the outside. Near the station is the Chiesa di Sansone, the remains of: 


another Doric temple, dedicated to Apollo Lycius. Alongside the railway- 
are other scarcely visible remains. 


to Réggio SIBARI 11 Rte. 403 


The line crosses the Basento and runs a little inland; 
along the coast are medieval towers of defence against pirates. 
The plain, which is still malarial despite the eucalyptus 
plantations, is sown in late autumn, and the crops are reaped 
in late spring before the malaria season begins. The towns 
after which the stations are named lie several miles inland, 
on the foothills. Beyond (81 m.) Montalbano Iénico we cross 
the Agri, anciently the Aciris. — Near (844.m.) Policoro was 
the Tarentine colony of Heracleia, the birthplace of the painter 
Zeuxis (5th cent. B.c.) and the site of Pyrrhus’s first victory 
over the Romans (280 B.c.), who were terrified by the ap- 
pearance of a squadron of elephants. We cross the Pan- 
tano di Policoro, a marshy thicket of myrtle, oleander, 
and lentisk. Beyond the Sinni (formerly Siris) we reach 
(903 m.) Nova Siri, whence motor omnibuses ply to Lago- 
negro (p. 398), and immediately afterwards enter Caldbria 
(p. 359). The hills come down close to the sea, which we 


skirt. — 93 m. Rocca Imperiale, 24m. W., has a ruined castle 
built by Frederick II. — On the left at (102 m.) Roseto and 
(105 m.) Amendolara are ancient ruins. — Beyond (111 m.) 


Trebisacce we enter the large alluvial plain around the mouth 
of the Crati, and enjoy a splendid view of the mountains 
of La Sila to the S., and the steep limestone crags of Monte 
Pollino, to the N., snow-capped save in the height of summer. 
— 120$m. (194km.) Sibari (Buffet with R.), an isolated 
station in a malarial plain, is the junction for Cosenza (see 
below). 

The ancient Sybaris probably stood on the left bank of the Crati (Crathis), 
4m. upstream. This Achean colony, whose riches and corruption have become 
a byword, was destroyed by the men of Croton (510 8.c.) who flooded it with 
the waters of the Crathis. The descendants of the survivors, with the help 
of a band of Athenian colonists, founded Thurii in 443, 4m. farther inland 
near Terranova di Sibari. Among the Athenians were Lysias the orator (d. 402) 
and Herodotus, who died at Thurii in 424. Romanized after 280 B.c. under 
the name of Copig, the town endured until the decline of the Empire, but no 
trace either of it or of Sybaris remains. 


From Sipart To Cosenza, 43m. (69km.), railway in 
2-24 hrs. (331., 221. 50, 13 1. 40). — The line runs W. across 
the Gadella, or plain of the Crati. To the N.W. rise the 
proud crests of Monte Pollino (7375 ft.), and of the Serra 
Dolcedovme (7451 ft.). — 64m. Cassano all’Iénio is 6m. from 
the village (see p. 404). We cross the Coscile, a tributary of 
the Crati and reach (20m., 16km.) Spezzano Albanese. 
The village (3855 inhab.; Hot. Stella; Dorsa) lies 4m. S. 
(carriage, 151.; 51. per seat), picturesquely spread out on 
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a hillside. It is interesting on account of the costume and 
dialect of its inhabitants, the descendants of 15th cent. 
Albanian refugees who fled before the Turks. The tall and 
fair type of the people is particularly noticeable among the 
small dark Calabrians. 

From SpPEZZANO TO CASTROVILLARI, 20 m. (32 km,), railway inc. 14 hr. (151. 
90, 111, 61.90 c.). —8m. Cassano all’Iénio (comp. p. 403; Hot. Regina Elena) 
is a large village beneath a ruined castle which commands a *View of the Crati 
and Coscile valleys and of Monte Pollino. — 20 m. Castrovillari (Hot. d’ Atri- 
Unione; Excelsior), a well-built little town (8955 inhab.) with a wide main street, 
stands on a smiling upland plain (1150 ft.). It is surrounded by imposing wall and 
has a castle of 1490. Motor omnibus (railway projected) to Lagonegro, see p. 398, 

Beyond (184 m.) San Marco-Roggiano two short tunnels 
bring us into the valley of the Crati, notable for its wide 
expanses of gravel, — 35 m. Montalto-Rose. Like Guardia (p. 
359) and other Calabrian villages, Montalto Uffugo,6m. W., 
was colonised by Waldensians in the late 14th cent., but these 
Protestant colonies were extirpated with incredible cruelty in 
1555-60. — 384m. Castiglione Cosentino is the junction for 
Paola (p. 359). 

43m. (69km.) COSENZA, a provincial capital (19,696 
inhab.) of Calabria, standing a little above the confluence of 
the Busento and the Crati (1150 ft.), is a town of dark and 
narrow streets, overshadowed by its ruined castle. 


Hotels. Vrtrerr, Via Paradiso, 50c. Per hr. 71.; each pers. above 
near the theatre, with a good view; two, 31. per hr. extra. 
ExceEtsior, Corso Telesio; MopERNO, Railway Ticket and Information 
Via Villanello Sottano. Office, Impresa Trasporti Automobi- 


Cabs, 14-241. within the town; listict Silana, Corso Telesio. 
each pers. above two, 11; trunk, 


History. Consentia, capital of the Bruttians, was taken by Rome in 204 B.c. 
In 412 a.p. Alaric the Visigoth died here on his way to Sicily after the sack 
of Rome. According to tradition he was buried with his treasures in the bed 
of the Busento. “‘ The waters were then restored to their natural channel, and 
the secret spot where the remains of Alaric had been deposited was for ever 
concealed by the inhuman massacre of the prisoners who had been em- 
ployed to execute the work”. Cosenza was twice destroyed by the Saracens, 
and damaged by earthquakes in 1783, 1854, 1870, and 1905. It was the 
birthplace of Bern. Telesio (1509-88), the philosopher. 

The Cathedral, in the Gothic style of Provence, was 
consecrated in 1222; the facade has been poorly restored. 
It contains the tombs of Louis III of Anjou (d. 1453) and of 
Isabella, wife of Philippe le Hardi, who died in 1270 while 
returning to France from Sicily. In the upper part of the 
old town are some remains of the church of San Francesco, 
incorporating antique fragments. The Castle, higher up, was 
built by Frederick IT. On the Piazza Quindici Marzo is the 
Palazzo Comunale, with a Museum containing objects from 
a necropolis at Torre Mordilo (9—7th cent. B.c.) and choir- 


to Réggio LA SILA 11 Rte- 405 


stalls from the church of San Domenico. Monuments in the 
piazza commemorate Telesio (see p. 404) and the brothers 
Bandiera, martyred patriots of the Calabrian rising of 1844. 


r From Cosenza To Decotiatura, 41m. (66km.), railway in c. 3} hrs. 
— Beyond (6m.) Pedace (1970 ft.) a steep ascent begins. —6%m. Aprigliano 
(2362 ft.). —12}m. Pian del Lago, —15m. Rogliano (3702 inhab.; Hot. Mi- 
lanese), standing on a hill (2132 ft.), commands a fine view of the mountains 
of La Sila. —23m. Carpanzano.— 364m. Soveria Mannelli stands at the 
junction of roads to Nicastro and to Catanzaro vid Tiriolo (motor omnibuses, 
see p. 360). — 41m. Decollatura, the present terminus of the railway, is on the 
road to Nicastro (p. 360). 

From CosENZzA TO CoTRONE, 904m. (146 km.), motor omnibus across the 
Sila: to San Giovanni in Fiore, 44m. (71 km.) in 5 hrs. (311. 60c.); thence to 
Cotrone, 464m. (75 km.) in 5}hrs. (321. 65c.).— The plateau of *La Sila, 
peopled by the descendants of the Bruttians, is an irregular expanse of gneiss 
and granite, 3300-3900 ft. above the sea. It occupies the area between the 
Ionian Sea on the E., the steep Crati valley on the N. and W., and the Mar- 
cellinara ridge beyond the Corace valley on the S.W. It is divided into three 
parts: the Sila Greca, on the N., with the majority of the Albanian colonies 
in Calabria (comp. p. 404), the Sila Grande, and the Sila Piccola, divided 
roughly by the Rogliano-Cotrone road. The highest peak is the Botte Do- 
nato (6332 ft.); other important heights are the Montenero (6172 ft.), Monte 
Curcio (5814 ft.), Monte Femminamorta (5709 ft.), Monte Volpintesta (5676 ft.), 
and Monte Timpone Bruno (5675 ft.). The forests of the Sila were famous 
among the Greeks and Romans for the wood which they supplied for ship- 
building, but to-day disafforestation has left much of the area free for 
pasturage. As we ascend from the sea we pass through a zone of oaks, ilexes, 
and chestnuts to the great beech-woods, above which again are dense forests 
of larch. Snow does not disappear from the mountain-tops until May or June, 
and the district is best visited in summer. Hotel accommodation of a sort 
may be found at San Giovanni in Fiore and at Fago del Soldato, and still 
simpler trattorie at other villages. 

The road, running N.E. from Cosenza, zigzags up to (84 m.) Spezzano Grande 
(2625 ft.), the landscape becoming more alpine every mile. Beyond the summit- 
level (5370 ft.) we descend to (20 m.) Fago del Soldato, (5085 ft.), a few chalets 
with a simple inn amid larch-woods. — 44m. San Giovanni in Fiore (3307 ft. 
Alb. Rotelli, Iaquinto, Libano, all very plain), the chief town (11,808 inhab.) 
of the Sila Grande, sprang up in the 12th cent. round the Abbey of San Giovannt, 
founded by the Abbot Gioacchino, who enjoyed a wide local reputation as a 
prophet. The women of San Giovanni are famous for their beauty and their 
attractive costumes. We cross the Neto, the Nezwthus of Theocritus, and reach 
(53 m.) Cerénzia (2175 ft.). The Neto, with its tributaries the Arvo and Ampo- 
lino, have lately been bridled to form three huge reservoirs, whose waters supply 
170,000 horse-power all told, which is to be electrically transmitted as far afield 
as Apulia and Sicily.— 684 m. Santa Severina (1066 ft.) was a Byzantine and 
Norman fortress, and preserves a Norman Cathedral, almost entirely rebuilt; 
a baptistery of the 8-9th cent.; the old cathedral, or Addolorata, dating from 
the 10th cent.; and Santa Maria a Pozzalio, which recalls the churches of Ar- 
menia. The Castello is likewise of Norman origin. The sainted pope Zacharias 
(8th cent.) was a native of the place. — We descend by wide zigzags into the 
coastal plain. — 903 m. Cotrone, see p. 406. 

Other motor services run from Cosenza to (32 m.) Amantea (p. 360) and to 
(384 m.) San Demetrio Corone (p. 406), and a railway to (18m.) San Pietro in 
Guarano, — From Cosenza to Pdola, see p. 359. 


Beyond Sibari the main line crosses the Crati. — 129 m. 
Corigliano Cdlabro stands on a hill 24m. §, 
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About 2 hrs. S.E. of the town is the Convento del Patire (1985 ft.), founded 
by St. Nilus (see below) ona rugged peak in magnificent surroundings. In the 
{2th cent. it rivalled Mount Athos as a seat of monastic learning.. The church 
preserves traces of a mosaic pavement. 

A motor omnibus (91. 10c.) runs from the station via the Albanian village 
of Vaccarizzo and San Cosmo to (19m.) San Demetrio Corone (1710 ft.), the 
most important Albanian colony in Calabria, with an Albanian college founded 
in 1791 by Ferdinand I, 

1364 m. (220 km.) Rossano (975 {t.; Hot. Centrale; Nuova 
Bruzia; Elena) lies 3 m. S. of its station (motor omnibus, 
21. 95c.).. The little town (10,787 inhab.) was the birth- 
place of St. Nilus (910-1005), founder of Grottaferrata (p. 235) 
and Patire (see above). San Marco is a small Byzantine 
church with five domes and three apses. In the Archbishop's 
Palace is preserved the celebrated *Codex Purpureus, a 6th 
cent. Greek testament. A terrace on the Corso Garibaldi 
commands a *View of Monte Pollino, and, in clear weather, 
of the Salentine peninsula. 

The motor omnibus goes on to (234m. in 3$hrs.; 161.) Longobucco (Hot. 
Bruni), standing on a mountain-girt plateau (2525 ft.) between the Sila Greca 
and Sila Grande (p. 405). 

We cross the Trionto (perhaps the Traieis, where the Cro- 
tonians defeated the Sybarites) and, beyond (1433 m.) Mzrio- 
Crésia, once more skirt the shore. —156m. Camiatt. 
180m. Sitvéngoli, the ancient Petelia, lies 6m. inland. — We 
cross the Neto (p. 405). — 190 m. (306 km.) Cotrone (A/mis.; 
Hot. Concordia; Pitagora, recently refurnished), about 1 m. 
S.E. of the station, stands on a little peninsula and is a 
harbour of some importance (8588 inhab.). 


The Achwan colony of Croton, founded in 710 8.c., became the most im- 
portant city of Bruttium, and thanks to the prowess of its champion, Milo, 
vanquished the Sybarites (see p. 403) in 510. Pythagoras (c. 540) made it the 
chief centre of his school of philosophy, and its medical college was famous. 
In the the 5th cent. B.c. it was conquered by the Locrians, and it submitted 
to Agathocles of Syracuse in 299. Most of its ancient buildings were used by 
Don Pedro of Toledo in the construction of his castle.— George Gissing wrote 
much of his ‘Ionian Sea’ at Cotrone in 1897. 


On the road to the town are storehouses for olives, oranges, 
and liquorice, which is extensively cultivated in the envi- 
rons. The Castle (1541), now barracks, is interesting (permit 
from the harbourmaster); its tower commands a good view. 
The Museo Civico contains local antiquities. 


An interesting excursion may be made on horseback or by boat to (74 m.) 
Capo delle Colonne, where a single Doric column marks the site of a temple of 
Juno Lacinia. A pilgrimage every seven years is made to the adjoining church 
of Madonna del Capo. — From Cotrone to Cosenza, see p. 405. 

The railway now leaves the shore, cutting off the penin- 
sula between Capo delle Colonne, Capo delle Cimiti, and Capo 


Rizzuto, and traversing a long tunnel beneath (200 m.) 


to Réggto SQUILLACE It Rte-—407 


Cutro. Calypso’s island of Ogygia was supposed to lie off 
the coast near here. Beyond (2094m.) Roccabernarda, a 
station which has the distinction of being over 20m. from 
the town whose name it bears, we approach the Gulf of 
Squillace. — 227m. (366km.) Catanzaro Marina (R/mts.) 
is the junction for Catanzaro and Sant’Eufémia (p. 360). 
To the S.W. is the llth cent. Norman church of Roccella. 
We are now at the narrowest point of the Calabrian penin- 
sula, here c. 19m. across. High up on the right (1125 ft.), as 
we approach its station, appears the town of (231 m., 372 km.) 
Squillace (2738 inhab.; Inns), the Greek city of Schilletion 
which became Scylacium or Scolacium under the Romans. 
It was the birthplace of Cassiodorus (480-575), the secretary 
of Theodoric, and of Gen. Gugl. Pepe (1782-1855), commander 
of the Neapolitan army in Lombardy. The Cathedral contains 
16th cent. sculptures, and the keep of the Castle commands 
a view. — 2384 m. Soverato is the junction for (14 m.) Chza- 
vavalle Centrale, in the hills above the Mésima. Motor coach 
to Serra San Bruno, see p. 361. — 2464m. Badolato. — 256 
m. Monasterace-Stilo. 

About 4m. N. are the ruins of Caulonia, an Achwan colony destroyed by 
Dionysius I in 389 B.c., consisting of a rampart wall and a fragmentary Doric 
temple. — A motor omnibus (74 1.) ascends the Stilaro valley to (94 m. in # hr.) 
Stilo (Hot. Centrale; Consolino), picturesquely built (1300 ft.) on the flank 
of Monte Consolino, and overlooked by the Cattolica, a gem of Byzantine ar- 
chitecture resembling San Marco at Rossano. Tom. Campanella (1568-1639), 
the philosopher, was a native of Stilo, and its environs were a favourite resort 
‘of Basilian anchorites. Half a day’s journey N. is San Giovanni Vecchio, with 
a domed basilica (view). 

We cross the Allaro, the former Sagras, where 130,000 
‘Crotonians were defeated by 10,000 Locrians (c. 500 B.c.). — 
264m. Caulénia, formerly Castelvétere, was founded by the 
tefugees from ancient Caulonia (see above). — 2684 m. Roc- 
cella Iénica is divided into a ‘Villa’ and a ‘Marina’. The 
ruined castle stands on a striking cliff overlooking the sea. 
— Near (2724 m.) the station of Gioiosa Idnica are remains 
of a small Roman theatre. Inland, near the village (3 m. W.), 
is the piscina of a Roman villa, known as the Naviglio. On 
the hills from here to the S. are scattered many farmhouses. 
— From (275 m.) Siderno Marina an excursion may be made 
to (ll m.) Cdnolo (1575 ft.), beautifully situated in the upper 
Novito valley. — 279 m. (449 km.) Gerace Marina (Hot. Locr?), 
a modern town (3063 inhab.), has a museum of antiquities 
from Locri (see below). 


The old town of Gerace Superiore (1572 ft.; 2765 inhab.), 53m. W., on an 
almost inaccessible crag, was founded by refugees from Locri in the 7-8th cent. 
(see p. 408). It possesses a remarkable *Cathedral, the largest church in Calabria, 
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founded by Guiscard in 1045 and rebuilt by Frederick I] in 1222. It contains 
20 columns brought from Locri and covers a fine crypt. San Giovannello 
is another Norman church; San Francesco a 14th cent. Gothic building. 

From GERACE MARINA TO Gid1a TAuRO, 33m. (53 km.), motor omnibus 
in summer. We cross the watershed (3125 ft.) N. of the Aspromonte (p. 362), 
enjoying views of the sea in front and behind. — 20m. Cuitianova (1303 ft.; 
13,194 inhab.) overlooks the wide Gulf of Gidia. We reach the plain at (233 m.) 
Radicena, and soon enter the olive groves of (83 m.) Gidia Tduro (p. 362). 

2814 m. Sant’Ilario dell’ Iénio is the nearest station to the 
ruins of Loeri, }m. N.E. 


The famous city of Lovri Epizephyrii was founded by colonists, probably 
from the Opuntian Locris in Greece, either in 710 or in 683 8.c. It was the 
first Greek city to possess a written code of laws, that of Zaleucus (664). The 
Locrians conquered the Crotonians (c. 500; see p. 407), allied themselves with 
Dionysius I, and finally surrendered to Rome (205 8.c.). The town was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Saracens in the 7th century. Remains may be seen 
of the walls, 44m. round; of a 5th cent. Doric temple, near the beach; of the 
shrine of Persephone, in a ravine, just beyond which are foundations of a small 
temple of Athene; and of a Sicilian necropolis. 


2994 m. Brancaleone was almost destroyed by the earth- 
quake of Oct. 1907. About 9m. N.E. are considerable 
remains of the Norman church of Santa Maria Tredentt. 
We round (303m.) Capo Spartivento, the Promontorium 
Herculeum of the Romans, at the S.E. extremity of Calabria. 
The dry fiumare descending from Aspromonte are filled with 
flowering oleanders in spring. Beyond (31lm.) Bova, a 
picturesque hill-top village on the right, we reach the area of 
the disastrous earthquake of 1908 (comp. p. 414). — 319m. 
Mélito di Porto Salvo is the southernmost station on the 
mainland. Etna and the E. coast of Sicily come into view 
and, farther on, the delightful Straits of Messina. On the 
right rises the five-pronged crag of Penteddttilo, aptly so named. 
Beyond (323 m.) Saline di Réggio we round the Capo dell’Armi 
and, farther on, the Punta di Péllaro, beyond which Messina 
is visible across the straits. The railway bridge over the 
fiumara at (331 m.) Péllaro was swept away by the tidal 
wave of 1908 (p. 414) and deposited some distance upstream. 
— 338 m. (554km.) Réggio di Calabria, see p. 363. 


IV. SICILY AND SARDINIA 


ROUTE 


12. 
13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


21. 


Messina - - - - - - - 

Messina to Palermo - - - - - 
Milazzo, 416. Lipari Islands, 416. Cefalu, 418. 
Términi Imerese, 419. 

Palermo and its Environs - - - - 
Santa Maria di Gest, 435. La Favorita, 437. Mon- 
dello, 437. Monte Pellegrino, 437. Monreale, 438. 
Bagheria and Soluntum, 440. Monte Grifone, 441. 
Corleone, 442. 

Palermo to Trapani - - - - - 


Segesta, 443. Alcamo, 444. Castelvetrano, 444. 


Mazzara, 445. Marsala, 445. Monte San Giuliano, 
448. Isole Egadi, 448. Pantelleria, 449. 
Palermo to Girgenti - - . - - 
A. Via Aragona- - - - . - 
Porto Empédocle, 450. 
B. Vid Castelvetrano- - - - - 
Selinus, 450. Sciacca, 452. 

Palermo to Catania - - - - - 
Caltanissetta, 458. Castrogiovanni, 458. Centt- 
Tipe, 459. 

Messina to Catania and Syracuse - - 
Taormina, 460. Acireale, 464. Caltagirone, 465. 
Lentini, 465. Augusta, 466. 

Catania and Mount Etna - - - - 
Paterno, 470. Adernd, 470. Randazzo, 471. Ni- 
colosi, 473. 

Syracuse and its Environs - - - - 
Pantalica, 485. Palazzolo Acréide, 485. Noto, 486. 
Médica, 486. Ragusa, 486. Terranova di Sicilia, 
486. Licata, 486. 

Sardinia - - - - = - = 
Terranova Pausdnia, 489. Sassari, 491. Macomer, 
492. Oristano, 498. Cdgliari, 494. IRglésias, 497. 


467 


475 


487 


SICILY, the largest and most important of the Mediter- 
ranean islands (9935 sq.m.), owed its ancient name Tvinacria 
either to its triangular shape or to the Sicel city of Trinacia, 
destroyed by the Syracusans in 493 B.c.; 
Sicilia, is derived from that of its ancient inhabitants, the 
Physically it is a continuation of the chain 
of the Apennines on the one hand, and of the Atlas Mts. 
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Sicels or Siculi. 


the modern name, 
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on the other. But it appears that, so far from Sicily being 
joined at a comparatively recent epoch to Calabria, the Strait 
of Messina is actually narrower now than in former ages. 
The island is famous as containing, in Etna, the largest vol- 
cano in Europe, and the E. and S.E. portions of the island 
are notorious for their terrible earthquakes. Fumarole, 
maccalube, or diminutive mud-volcanoes, and thermal springs 
are of frequent occurrence. Within Sicilian waters are in- 
cluded many lesser islands: the #olian or Lipari Islands 
to the N.E.; Ustica to the N.W.; the #gades to the W.; 
and Pantelleria and the distant Pelagian Isles to the S.W.; 
while the Maltese group, far to the S., is of the same geological 
formation. Of the meagre rivers the chief is the Szmeto; 
most of the smaller streams are dry in summer. 

Sicily numbers 4,132,156 inhabitants. Palermo, the cap- 
ital, is the principal town; Syracuse, Girgenti, Messina, Ca- 
tania, Caltanissetta, and Trapani are provincial capitals. 
The bulk of the population is devoted to agriculture, an 
industry which has made considerable progress near Palermo 
and Catania; but adverse climatic conditions and the vast 
extent of some of the estates (comp. p. 359) have left wide 
areas practically desert. The most characteristic product is 
the ‘agrumi,’ i.e. oranges, lemons, tangerines, etc.; the chief 
industries are sulphur-mining, the manufacture of the pro- 
ducts of the ‘agrumi,’ and the netting of tunny and swordfish. 

Approaches. From NAPLEs TO PALERMO by sea, 1924 m.(310km.), A steamer 
of the Ferrovie dello Stato leaves Naples (Immacolatella Nuova) every evening 
at 7p.m. arriving at Palermo between 7 and 8a.m. Tickets may be bought 
either on board, or preferably in advance at a tourist agency, and cabins may 
be reserved at the Agenzia Spanier, 17-18 Marina Nuova (after 5 p.m. on the 
Immacolatella Nuova). The return voyage starts from Palermo at 6p.m., 
the steamer reaching Naples between 7.30 and 8a.m. Tickets and cabins may 
be booked in advance at the Agenzia Florio, 147 Via Roma or at the Banchine 
Santa Lucia, Fares: 1221., 761. 50, 261. 50c.; children under 5 not oc- 
cupying a separate place are free; children between 5 and 10, 621. 391, 
131. 60 c. Dinner, 141. 20c., including taxes and service. Free luggage up 
to 100 kg. (220 lbs.) in Ist class; 70 kg. (154 lbs.) in 2nd and 3rd class. 

The approaches to Naples and Palermo are alike magnificent, so that pas- 


sengers should be on deck at an early hour. On arrival luggage is subjected 
to a perfunctory inspection at the custdf-house. Hotel-omnibuses and cabs 
meet the boats, 

On leaving Naples the steamers traverse the strait between Capri and the 
Punta della Campanella. Towards morning, after 8-9 hrs., we pass the Liparé 
Islands on the left; in clear weather the westernmost of them, Alicudi and 
Filicudi are visible to the S. E.;_ the lonely Ustica is visible far off to the W- 
As we approach the N. coast of Sicily the Madonie mountains, snow-capped 
in winter, are seen on the left. More to the W. are the Capo Mongerbino and 
the Montalfano and Monte Pellegrino, which guard the Bay of Palermo on the 
left and right; farther W. is the Capo di Gallo. Then Palermo itself comes 
into view backed by the dark groves of orange, lemon, and carob trees of the 
Conca d’Oro, a plain framed in a semicircle of limestone hills, 


* 
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From Napves To Mrssina AND CATANtA bysea, 258 m. (415 km.) in c. 17 hrs. 
(1481, 991, 491. 60c.); to Messina, 201 m, (324 km.) in ¢. 12 hrs. (1251. 30, 
841, 421). For tickets and information as to the times of departure apply 
to the Societa Italia, 18-24 Via Depretis, at Naples. — Beyond Capri (see 
p. 410) the boat follows the coast of Calabria and passes near the island of 
Strémboli, whose active volcanic cone is nearly always capped with smoke. 
Beyond it the Lipari Isles may sometimes be distinguished. We next thread 
the beautiful Strait of Messina, the Fretum Siculum of the Romans, and pass 
(l.) the rock of Scylla (p. 362), opposite the Capo del Faro; both banks, less 
than 2m. apart, are covered with luxuriant vegetation. On the left, behind 
Villa San Giovanni and Réggio, rises the Aspromonte (p. 362); on the right 
a wonderful prospect extends from Messina to the summit of Etna. Messina 
itself (p. 413), at first hidden, soon appears at the foot of the Monti Peloritani. 
The steamer now keeps inshore, and we soon see the cape of Taormina, and then 
Taormina itself; the massive peak of Etna, almost always covered with snow, 
becomes every moment more imposing. On the shore are Riposto with its 
cathedral, then Acireale, and finally Aci Castello, just off which are the Cyclopean 
Islands. Catdnia, see p. 467. The steamer goes on to Syracuse, Malta, and 
Tripoli. 

From Napies By Rairway to Villa San Giovanni or Réggio, see Rte. 7; 
and thence by train-ferry to Messina, see below. 

From VILLA SAN GIOVANNI OR REGGIO TO Messina, by train-ferry; from 
Villa San Giovanni (p. 363), 5m. in 35 min. (41. 25, 21. 80, 11. 90c.); from 
Réggio (p. 363) 94m. in 50 min. (61. 85, 51. 25, 31. 10c.). 

The * Passage of the Strait of Messina is incomparable for beauty of landscape. 
Looking towards Messina we see the coast overshadowed by the Monti Peloritani, 
whose highest peak, Monte Antennamare (3688 ft.), is a little S. of the white 
splash made by the town. Northward a line of villages, white between the 
green slopes and the dark-blue sea, extends as far as Capo Peloro or Punta del 
aro. To the N., at the mouth of the strait, are the rock Scylla (r.) and the 
whirlpool Charybdis (1.), the terror of ancient mariners. The name of Capo 
Peloro recalls Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal, who was unjustly condemned 
to be cast into the sea for leading the fleet astray. Beyond the mouth of the 
strait, to the N., Calabria seems to end in Capo Vaticano (p. 361). As we near 
Messina we enjoy the full beauty of the Calabrian coast, sometimes in hot weather 
strangely magnified and distorted by the mirage called ‘ Fata Morgana.’ From 
Scylla to Réggio extends an almost continuous line of villages, above which 
towers the Aspromonte, culminating in Montalto (6418 ft.). As we enter the 
harbour of Messina we double the peninsula of San Ranieri, and lie to alongside 
the Stazione Marittima (see p. 413). 

History. The earliest inhabitants of Sicily of whom we have any historical 
knowledge are the Siculi or Sicels, and the Sicani, a later migration from the 
mainland, both of whom, in the 15-10th cents. B.c., were in close commercial 
touch with AXgeo-Mycenean peoples of Greece. The Greek colonisation began 
with the establishment of Naxos (735 B.c.) and Syracuse (734), going on into the 
next century with Leontini, Catana, Megara Hyblwa, Zancle, and Gela. The 
hegemony soon fell to Syracuse, whose king Hippocrates vanquished the Sicels 
in 492, while Gelo defeated the Carthaginians in 480. This supremacy aroused 
the jealousy of Athens, but an Athenian attack (413) met with fatal disaster 
(comp. p. 476). The energy of Dionysius the Elder and Agathocles saved the 
island from complete occupation by the Carthaginians, but Sicily was the coveted 
prize of Rome at the close of the First Punic War (241). Under Roman domin- 
ation Sicilian history is a long tale of decadence; the riches of the land were 
plundered by such rapacious officials as Verres and Sextus Pompeius. During 
the barbarian invasions Sicily was the successive prey of the Vandals and the 
Ostrogoths, but in 535 a.p. it was conquered for Byzantium by Belisarius. The 
weak hold of the Eastern Emperors relaxed under the pressure of the Saracen 
invasion (826-901), and the island remained in Musulman hands until 1060, 
when the Norman count, Roger de Hauteville, with a handful of knights, seized 
Messina. By 1091 Roger had freed the entire country, and in 1130 his grandson 
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was crowned King of Sicily as Roger II. In 1190 the crown was claimed by 
the Emperor Henry VI of Swabia, son of Barbarossa, in the name of his wife 
Constance (daughter of Roger Il), and the last of the Hautevilles was put to 
death. The Swabian line ended with Conradin (comp. p. 266) and the Pope 
invested Charles of Anjou with the crown of Sicily and Naples (1268). The 
hated Angevin rule was, however, Soon terminated by the famous rebellion 
known as the Sicitt1AN VESPERS, which broke out at Palermo (comp. p. 435) 
at the hour of vespers on Easter Tuesday, 1282. A French officer who had 
insulted a Sicilian bride on her very way to church by insisting upon searching 
her for concealed weapons was immediately cut down, and every Frenchman in 
Palermo was massacred. Every Sicilian town, except Sperlinga (p. 418), followed 
suit by massacring or expelling its French garrison, and the Sicilians summoned 
Peter of Aragon to be their king. From that day Sicilian history was one dismal 
sequence — under Aragonese princes and Spanish and Bourbon kings — of 
misrule yearly more tyrannous, until in 1860 Garibaldi with his gallant Thousand 
swept the island from end to end and united it with the Italian realm. 

Art. The ceramic art of the Sicels, showing a strong A°gean bent, disap- 
peared under the Greek colonists, whose inspiration was best expressed in the 
many temples of the austere Doric order, in terracotta figurines and architectural 
decoration, and in their marvellously beautiful coinage. All trace of individuality 
was lost under the Romans, but the Byzantine revival, working throughout 
the Saracen domination, produced a remarkable efflorescence of architecture, 
wood-carving, and pottery. The Saracenic influence, moreover, survived the 
Norman invasion, and combined with the Northern tradition in the fanciful 
compositions of Sicilian Romanesque. Under the Swabian kings the Castello 
Maniace was built at Syracuse, the Castello Ursino at Catania, etc. In the 
14-15th cent. the building of palaces, castles, and convents of restrained and 
dignified design was undertaken by private citizens; the townlets of Taormina 
and Randazzo, and,,in Palermo, the Palazzi Abbatelli and Aiutamicristo by 
Matt. Carnelivari, and the church of Santa Maria della Catena, perhaps by the 
same architect, are typical of this period. Sculpture received a powerful im- 
pulse from the noble inspiration of the Dalmatian Fr. Laurana and the prolific 
output of the Gagini. Painting, after a few tentative efforts in the 14—15th 
cent., reached its zenith at Palermo with Antonello da Messina (1430-79). In 
the late 16th cent. Montorsoli introduced the art of Michael Angelo; in the 17th, 
pride of place goes to Pietro Novelli of Monreale. The buildings of the 18th 
cent. bear the imprint of Spanish magnificence; the churches, especially, are 
decorated with a lavish profusion of marble mosaic and ‘of frescoes by Borre- 
mans, Vito d’Anna, and others, and with the extraordinarily vivacious stuccoes 
of Giac. Serpotta. 

Season and Plan of Tour. Sicily, the ‘ pearl of isles’ is famous for its 
cloudless skies and miild winters; even in the rainiest months, November and 
December, a day entirely without sunshine is of the rarest occurrence. July 
is apt to be unpleasantly hot and dry, and the sirocco, which blows for two 
or three days at a time, raises the temperature to 104° Fahr. The mean summer 
temperature of coast towns such as Palermo and Taormina is 77-80°, and the 
winter temperature 52°. The best months for travelling in Sicily are March, 
April, May, October, and November, but during the season hotels at the most 
popular resorts are often crowded. More ample accommodation and very 
tolerable weather will be met with in January and February. : 

The classic tour of Sicily, which occupies 15-20 days, may be outlined as 
follows: Palermo, with excursions to Monreale and Soluntum, 3 days; Segesta, 
Selinus, and Trapani, 3 days; Términi and Cefalt, 13-2 days, returning in each 
case to Palermo; Girgenti, 2 days; thence vid Caltanissetta and Castrogiovanni 
to Catania, 1-2 days; ascent of Etna, 2 days; Syracuse, 2 days; Taormina, 
1 day; Messina, 1 day. 

A hurried week’s tour may be spent as follows: Palermo and Montreale, 
2 days; Girgenti, 1 day; Syracuse, 1 day; Catania, 1 day; Taormina, 1 day; 
Messina, 1 day. 

Neither of these tours can give more than a passing impression of the scenic 
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beauty and historic interest of Sicily; at least a month is needed to appreciate 
the charms of the island to the full, and to make some of the many delightful 
excursions away from the main current of tourist-traffic. : 

Travellers requiring luxurious hotel accommodation will find it at Palermo, 
Taormina, Syracuse, and Catania; very fair hotels will be found at Girgenti, 
Messina, and Términi. Accommodation elsewhere is generally unpretending, 
though better than before the War. 


12. MESSINA 


SMESSINA (114,051 inhab.), still the third largest town 
in Sicily, is nowadays chiefly famous for the terrible earth- 
quake which completely wrecked the city in 1908, claiming 
84,000 victims out of a population of 120,000. Its ruins, 
amongst which new buildings are gradually rising, extend 
crescent-wise along the lowest slopes of the Monti Peloritani 
above the splendid harbour, one of the largest and safest in 


the Mediterranean. 

Arrival. The train-ferries from 
Villa San Giovanni and Réggio put 
in at the Sfazione Marittima (Pl. D 5), 
going on to the Stazione Centrale 
(Buffet; Pl. D 4), the station for Ca- 
tania and Palermo. — Steamboats 
anchor at the Dogana (Pl. C5); boats 
for landing or embarking, 11. per 
person; luggage, 11. for 100 kg. 
(220 lbs.), then, 11. per 50 kg.; chil- 


Cabs. From the station or the 
harbour to the town, 2].; to the 
Punta del Faro or Giampilieri, 251., 
with return, 321; to the Ritiro, 
61, ret. 91; to Galati, 101, ret. 
131.; by the hour, in the town, 41.; 
outside, 101.—Taxicass, 41. for 
1 km. or 12 min., then 60 c. for every 
200 metres or 2 min.; after 8p.m., 
50% supplement; luggage outside, 
with 


dren under 12, half-price. 
Hotels. Granp-Hérer (Pl. c; 
formerly Pagliari), Viale San 
Martino; Srvect (Pl. b; C4), Via 
Lungo Portalegni; VeEN#z1a (PI. d; 
C 4), Piazza Cairoli, three very fair 
second-class hotels newly rebuilt in 
stone; Minerva; Moperno (Pl. g; 
D4), Via Gius. Natoli, near the sta- 
tion, also in stone; BELVEDERE 
(Pl. f; B, C3), Viale San Martino, 
and other modest inns. 

Restaurants. Riccardi, at the 
Stazione Centrale, good; Gran Bre- 
tagna, Viale San Martino, corner of 
Via Terranova, good; Gambrinus, 
Scardino, Via L. Manara. — CaFEs. 
Itdlia, Irrera, etc., in the Viale San 
Martino; Gran Bar, Piazza Cairoli, 

Post Office (PI. B 5), Piazza Cavour. 
— British Vice-Consul, 4.£. Barrett. 
— United States Consul, B. F. Chase. 


Bi3t 


11.—To Capo del Faro, 701.; 
1hr. halt and return, 751. 

Tramways. 1 (green board). 
From Gazzi (beyond Pl, Ai) by the 
Viale San Martino and the quays to 
Ritiro (beyond Pl. A8); 2 (green 
board). From Gazzi to the Staz. 
Marittima (Pl. D5); 3 (white board). 
From Gazzi to San Francesco di Paola 
and the Museum (Pl. C 9). Also from 
the Piazza Cairoli to the Punta del 
Faro hourly in 1hr.; and to Giam- 
pilieri along the coast to the S. hourly 
in 1}hr. (red boards). 

Steamboats to Naples and Catd- 
nia, see p. 411; to the Ltpari Islands, 
p. 416. Train ferry to Villa San Gio- 
vanni, p. 411; to Réggio, p. 411. 

Information Bureau and Ticket 
Office, Orlandi e Figli, Torrente Por- 
talegni (Pl. A 5), 


History. Zancle, as Messina was called by the Greeks in allusion to the 
sickle-shaped peninsula enclosing its harbour, was probably a settlement of 
the Siculi before its occupation by the Cumaans and later by a colony from 


Chalcis. 


Messana, in honour of his native city of Messene. 


In 493 B.c. it was taken by Anaxilas, tyrant of Rhegium, and renamed 


It took part in local wars 


against Syracuse and then against Athens, and was destroyed by the Punic 
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general Himilco. Rebuilt by the Syracusans, it was occupied by the Cam- 
panian mercenaries of Agathocles, who called themselves Mamertini. These 
sought the alliance of Rome against the Carthaginians and Messina prospered 
with the fortunes of Rome. It retained its liberty throughout the middle ages 
and made heroic and successful resistance to Charles of Anjou in 1282. It 
rebelled against Spanish misrule in 1674, and, though greatly damaged in the 
carthquake of 1783, rose once more to play a prominent part in the Risorgimento. 
Greatly damaged by another earthquake in 1894, it was utterly destroyed by 
the terrible disaster of 1908. The earthquake, which took place early on the 
morning of Dec. 28th, not only ruined almost the entire city, but caused 
the shore to sink over 2 feet. The subsidence caused a violent tidal wave which 
swept the coast of Calabria, rising to a height of 20 ft.; its effects were felt at 
Malta 2}hrs. later. A series of lesser shocks continued almost daily for two 
months. Of the 100,000 victims, 84,000 lost their lives in Messina and its 
environs. In spite of previous earthquakes the streets of Messina were narrow 
and lined with lofty and poorly-built houses, so that the desolation and loss 
of life was immensely increased. A few buildings, including the theatre, re- 
mained intact, and some were capable of restoration, but for the most part 
the houses were mere heaps of rubbish. These were carted away by order 
of the government, but the reconstruction, though assisted by liberal contributions 
from all over the world, has progressed slowly, mainly owing to litigation between 
the proprietors of the different fioors of the old houses. In the meantime ‘ chess- 
board’ hutments have been erected to house the population. 

Italian art was much influenced by Antonello da Messina (1430-79), who 
perfected the art of painting in oil by the Flemish method. 


From the Viale San Martino (Pl. A 1—C 4), the principal 
street of the new town, we follow the Via Garibaldi, passing 
the 13th cent. church of Santa Maria Alemanna (Pl. B 4), 
once a church of the Teutonic knights, and turn to the left 
along the Via Primo Settembre to reach the ruins of the 
Duomo (Pl. B 5). 


Originally built by Count Roger in 1092, the cathedral has been often 
rebuilt in part, and is now undergoing reconstruction on the plans of Fr. Valenti. 
Of the three old portals only that on the left is intact, though part of the central 
portal, decorated probably by Baboccio da Piperno (15th cent.), has been saved. 
The roof collapsed in 1908, and the 26 monolithic granite columns, brought, 
it is believed, from the Temple of Neptune at the Punta del Faro (p. 415), were 
smashed to pieces. On the left are sculptures by Antonello Gagimi the Elder, 
Del Duca, Batt. Mazzola, and And. Calamech, some brought from demolished 
churches; the fragmentary pulpit is by Calamech. Of the statuettes of the 
Apostles, by Montorsoli, along the aisle walls, only eight remain in position. 
The left and central apses preserve their 13-14th cent. mosaics. The choir- 
stalls (16th cent.) by Giorgio Veneto and the 17th cent. high-altar, richly adorned 
with precious marble, have been preserved. 


On the right, as we leave, we pass the Ovion Fowntain, 
by Montorsoli (1547), now being restored; around it are the 
new Post Office, Town Hall, and Prefecture; on the hill 
above is the Santuario di Montalto (1911). We rejoin the Via 
Garibaldi at the Annunziata dei Catalani (Pl. C5), a 12th 
cent. Norman church, shortened under the Swabians, and 
preserving a remarkably fine apse. We follow the Via Ga- 
ribaldi to the N. (1.); the street is now open to the sea, but 
the space occupied by the Corso Vittorio Emanuele was for- 
merly a line of dignified mansions, known as the Palazzata. 
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Passing the Neptune Fountain, by Montorsoli (1557; the 
figures of Neptune and Scylla are modern copies), we reach 
the Theatre (1852), scarcely damaged in 1908, behind which 
is a statue of Don John of Austria, by Calamech (1572). 
Thence the Viale Principe Amedeo, skirting the shore and 
passing the charming Villa Umberto (Pl. C 8), a public garden, 
leads to the Museo Nazionale, the temporary home of works 
of art saved from the earthquake. 


Among the most remarkable objects preserved are two Egyptian stele, a 
Virgin and Child, by Fr. Laurana, and the following paintings: Batoni, *Mar- 
tyrdom of St. James; Dutch School (16th cent.), Life of St. John the Baptist, 
a work of great delicacy; Antonello da Messina, Madonna with SS, Gregory 
and Benedict, an admirable triptych, dated 1473, much damaged by the earth- 
quake and restored since. 

To the S. of the town is the picturesque *Cemetery (PJ. A1), a luxuriant 
garden built in terraces on the slopes of the hill, commanding a lovely view of 
Calabria, the Lipari Isles, and the sea, especially in the late afternoon. The 
Famedio, or Pantheon, was damaged by the earthquake, but almost all the 
smaller family tombs were left intact; 80,000 victims of the disaster now rest 
here among the flowers. — From the cemetery a delightful walk may be taken 
along the Strada di Circonvallazione, which follows the slope of the hills above 
the town. Other fine view-points on the hills are the Castelldccio (} hr. from 
the harbour) or the nearer Forte Gonzaga. The Forte San Salvatore (Pl. D 7), 
at the end of the ‘sickle’ commands an interesting view of a different kind. 

The *Punta del Faro (8m. N.; tramway, see p. 413), commands a fine view 
of the Calabrian coast. Just short of the cape are the curious little lagoons 
of Ganzirri. — The tramway-route which runs S. to (82 m.) Giampilieri (comp. 
p. 460) gives an admirable idea of the luxuriance of Sicilian vegetation. 

About 20 min. to the right of the road to Palermo (tramway to Ritiro), 
beyond the last suburban houses, are the ruins of the Badiazza, a little Norman 
church long filled up with sand (gratuity). Hence we may ascend to (25 min.) 
the Colle di San Rizzo (1720 ft.), where the Palermo road crosses the Monti 
Peloritani, from which an easy ascent follows the watershed to the left, leading 
to (54m.) *Monte Antennamare (3688 ft.), a marvellous view-point. 

From Messina to Catdnia and Syracuse, see p. 460. 


13. FROM MESSINA TO PALERMO 


Raritway, 143 m. (232 km.) in 54 hrs. by express train (1171., 791., 471.); 
to Cefalit, 1024 m. (165 km.) in 4-4} hrs. (861., 581., 341. 50c); to Términi, 121 
m. (195 km.) in 4%-5 hrs. (102 1, 681.50, 401.50c.). Through trains from 
Naples and Metaponto and through carriages from Rome. Train ferry, see 
p. 411. The line traverses a country rich in vineyards, orange and lemon 
groves, etc.; the views (best on the right) are interrupted by tunnels. 

Messina, see p. 413. The railway, running at first S., 
then N. and N.W., ascends the slopes of the Monti Peloritani, 
with delightful views interrupted by five short tunnels, and 
crosses the main ridge of the mountains in the Galleria Pe- 
lovitana, a tunnel 3}m. long. After the descent of the N.W. 
slope the peninsula of Milazzo and the islands of Vulcano 
and Lipari come into view, with the cone of Strémboli in 
the distance. — At sea, off (154m.) Venético-Spadafora, — 
Agrippa vanquished the fleet of Pompey at the battle of 
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Naulochos (36 B.c.), — 224 m. (36 km.) Milazzo (R/mts.; Hot. 
Duilio, on the peninsula; Moderno Milazzo; Stella @ Itdélia, 
all fair. — British Vice-Consul) is a small town (9196 inhab.) 
standing on the isthmus of a narrow peninsula, 2m. N. of its 
station. It was the ancient Myle, founded by Greeks from 
Zancle in 716 B.c. Here Duilius defeated the Carthaginians .in 
a sea-fight (260 B.c.), and here in 1860 Garibaldi successfully 
assaulted the castle, garrisoned by Bourbon troops. The 
castle, enlarged by Charles V and restored in the 17th cent., 
preserves an imposing keep with a Gothic doorway and great 
hall (view from the battlements). An interesting excursion 
round the peninsula (c. 7 m.) may be made by boat or catriage. 

Milazzo is the starting-point for the Lipari Isles or Zolian Islands, an ar- 
chipelago of 7 islands (8 including Ustica, p. 417) and numerous rocks. The 
alternative titles are derived from the name of the chief island and from Eolus, 
the Greek god of the winds, who was fabled to keep the winds imprisoned in 
his cave here, The visit to the islands is extremely interesting, but should not 
be made by travellers who expect any but the plainest living. 

STEAMERS (Societa Siciliana di Navigazione) daily from Milazzo at 8 a.m., 
reaching Lipari at 10.15, Canneto at 11, and Salina at 11.50, arriving at Lipari 
again at 2.45 and Milazzo at 5.20. Fares 101. 55, 41. 10, return, 18 1. 55, 71, 20c. 
Charge for embarking or disembarking, 11. WEEKLY SrRvicr from Messina 
on Wed. at 12 noon, reaching Lipari at 4.45, going on next day to Camnneto 
Salina, Panaria, and Strémboli (8.10 a.m. on Thurs.) and reaching Messina 
again at 7.45 p.m. Fares: to Lipari 191. 20, 71. 55, return 341. 40, 131. 10 ee 
to Strémboli, 341. 80, 13 1, return, 621. 10, 201. 60c. —Locat Boats (Fran- 
cesco La Cava) from Lipari to Stvémbolt, Mon. at 7 a.m. (111. 25, 41. 35.); 


to Vulcano, Mon, and Fri. afternoon (41.5, 11. 65¢.); to Alicudi and Filicudi, 
Tues. and Sun. at 7a.m, (to Alicudi, 191. 20, 71. 35 eL)s 


with jets of sulphur vapour, and a crater which is easily descended, and Monte 
Aria (1637 ft.). Between Vulcano and Lipari are som 


islands and of Calabria. Around Str 
sometimes violent enough to incline the vertically anchored nets to an angle 
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Alberghi (Hotels): 
— Belvedere 4C,f 
_— Excelsior 3C0,¢c 


— Grand Hotel (ex 


Pagliari) 3B,c 
— Grand Hotel Reg. 
Elena 2C,a 


— Moderne Hitel 4C,¢ 
— Select Meublé 3BC.b 


— Venezia 4C,d 
Alibrandi (C.) 10B ) 
Approdo dei Ferry 

Boats 5D 
Banca d’Italia 40 
Baraccamenti Mili- 

tari 8AB 
Caserma Noviziato 4A 
Centrale Elettrica 3C 


Chiese (Churches): 
— Duomo 5B 
— San Francesco 

d’ Assisi 6B 


— Santa Annunziata 


dei Catalani 5C 
— Santa Maria Ale- 

manna 4-50 
Cimitero 1A 


» dei Colerosi 1-2C 
Cittadella 5D 
Corsi (Broads Streets): 
— Cavour 5-6B 
— Vittorio Eman. 5-6C 
Depos. del Petrolio 4-5D 
Dogana 4-50 
Duomo 5B 
Forte S.- Salvatore 6-7D 


Galleria Gonzaga 4A 

Genio Civile 3B 

Giostra 8-9A 

Intend. di Finanza 7B 
Istituto Tecnico e 

: _ Nautico 5B 

Lanterna 6-7D 
Madonna dei Cap- 

puccini 8A 

» di Pompei 7A 


Magazzini Generali 4-5D 
Mercato 5C 


Montesanto 2-3A 
Mosella 1-2-3B 
Municipio 5-6B 
Orfanotrofio Lom- 
bardo 2B 
— Piemonte- 
2-3A 
Be akerio 7B 
Palazzi (Palaces): 
oo di Giustizia 4B 


5B 


MESSINA. 
Piazze (Squares): | 
— Casa Pia 7-8B 
— Cavour 5-6B 
— Dante 1B 
— Duomo (del) 5B 
— Garibaldi 9B 
-— Municipio 5-6C 
— Popolo (del) 4B 
— Roma 4D 
— San Giovanni di 

Malta 7BC 
— Sant’Agostino 5-6B 
— San Vincenzo 7B 
— Venezian 4B 
— Zaera 2-3B 
Porto 5-6CD 
Poste e Telegrafi 5B 
Prefettura 7B 
Sanita 6C 
San Licandro 104A 
Serbatoio TA 
Spian. Cappuccini 8AB 
Stazionl| (Stations): 
— FF. SS. 4D 
— Marittima 5D 
— Smistamento 2C 


Torrenti (Torrents): 
— Boccetta 6 


— Giostra 8-9B 
— Portalegni 5A 
— San Licandro 10B 
— Trapani 8B 
— Zuera 3A 
Universita 4-5B 
Viali (Avenues): 
—- Eman. Filiberto 

di Savoia 8-9C 
— Principe Ame- 

deo 7-8-9-10C 


— Pr. Umberto 5-6A 6B 
— Reg. Elena 9-10B 10C 
— Regina Marghe- 


rita 6-7-8A 7-8B 
— Roosevelt 1B 
— Salandra 2B 

— §. Martino 
1-2-3B 3-40 

— Vitt. Em. Ill 

2-3-4-5A 

Vie (Streets): 
— Abruzzi 1B 
— Basilicata 1B 
— Bassi 1-2B 2-3-4C0 
— Battisti 3-4-5B 
— Bianchi 5BC 
— Bisazza 5AB 
— Bixio 3BC 
— Brescia 2B 
— Buganza 2B 
— Camiciotti 38BC 


Centonze 2-34B 4C 
— Concezione 


Vie (Streets): 


pala aa tt 


lee 
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| | 


Cremona 6-7 
Cremona 2B 
Destra Lungo 

Zaera 2BC 
Dogali 40 


Fabbriche (d.) 7-8-9C 


Fabrizi 4BC° 
Garibaldi 4-50 7-8B 
Ghibellina 3-4B 4C 
Giord. Bruno 
2B 3-4C 
Industriale 2-3-4C 
La Farina 1B 2-8-4C 
Lazio 1-2B 
Lombardia 2BC 
Lungo Portale- 
gni 5A 4BCD 
Maddalena 8C 4B 
Manara 8BC 
Milano 2B 
Mille (dei) 2-3B 3-4C 


Monasteri (dei) 5- 6B 
Monza 2B 


Natoli 1-2B 2-3-4C 
Orti (degli) 3B 
Palermo 4C 
Piemonte 2AB 
Placida 7-8B 


Porta Imperiale 3-4B 
1° Settembre 4-5C 
Provinciale 1A 8 
Puglie 
Quod Queris 7AB 
Risorgim> 2-3-4B 4C 


Roma 1-2B 
Saffi he 
San Cosimo B 
San Giovanni di 
Malta 7AB 
Santa Cecilia 8BC 
Santa Maria del- 
YArco TBC 


Santa Marta 4B 3-4C 
Sinistra Lungo 


Zaera 2BC 
— Trento 2-3B 2C 
— Trieste 3B 2C 
— Umbria 1B 
— XXII Luglio 4BC 
— Verdi (dei) 4C 5B 
Villaggio Svizzero 9B 
Ville (Villas): 
— Giostra 9A 
— Marullo 7-8A 
— Mazzini 6-7B 
— Patania Mazzul- 

lo 9-10A 
— Signer 2A 
— Umberto 8-9C 


Zona Industr. 1B 1-2-3C 
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of 45 degrees. Shoals of flying-fish eften lend additional interest to a voyage 
round Strémboti.— The westerly isles of Filicudi and Alicudi are not parti- 
cularly interesting. — Ustica (31/.sq.m.), a volcanic islet far to the W. (steamer 
from Palermo, see p. 421), with 1500 inhab. (of whom 500 are ‘ coatti’ or offenders 
sentenced to banishment), offers excellent quail-shooting in September and 
October. 

Beyond Milazzo the railway turns S.— 28 m. Barcellona 
(Hot. Centrale, very modest), with 15,896 inhab., amid 
vineyards and groves of orange and lemon trees, lies on the 
outskirts of the district affected by the earthquake of 1908. 

A motor omnibus runs to (64m. in $ hr.) Castroreale (1258 ft.; Hot. Ar- 
temisia), an upland town (2167 inhab.) with several interesting churches: the 
Chiesa Madre, with a fine pulpit; Santa Maria degli Angeli and Santa Marina, 
with polyptychs by Polidoro da Caravaggio; San Nicola, with a fine tsiptych 
by an unknown hand; Santa Caterina, Sant’Agata, Santa Maria di Gest, with 
sculptures by Ant. Gagini (1506-19). *View from the Piano dell’Aquila. 

From the station of (33 m.) Castroreale-Novava-Furnart a 
fine road runs to (12 m.; motor omnibus in 14 hr., 71. 20c.) 
Novara di Sicilia (2215 ft.), the aricient Now, above which 
rises the Rocca Novara (4397 ft.). The road goes on to (31} m.) 
Francavilla (p. 471). — Capo Tindari (915 ft.) rises ahead on 
the right, crowned by its chapel. — 38 m. Olivieri-Tindari is 
the station for (1 hr.) Capo Tindari, commanding fine views, 
and (a few min. farther) the ruins of Tyndaris, founded by 
Dionysius I in 396 B.c. and destroyed at an unknown date. 
Important remains bave been discovered of a Greek Theatre 
with later alterations, of rampart walls, and of a Roman 
building known as the Ginnasio.— Two long tunnels carry 
the line below the cape; the island of Vulcano is prominent, 
15m. N.— 43m. Patti. The little town stands on a hill, 
14m. S. Beyond (45 m.) Sam Giorgio we tunnel through the 
steep Capo Calava, and beyond (53m.) Brolo, through the 
Capo d’Orlando. — 58 m. Naso-Capo d’Orlando. Off the coast 
here Frederick II of Aragon was defeated in 1299 by Rug- 
gero di Lauria, commanding the allied fleets of Catalonia and 
Anjou. — 66m. Sant’Agata di Militello (Rfmts.). 


At frequent intervals we cross typical ‘ fiumare’ (not unlike the ‘ wadis ’ 
of the Syrian deserts), wide flat-bottomed torrent-beds filled with gravel, usually 
waterless and standing out conspicuously in the surrounding landscape. In 
flood time the water descends these channels in spate, carrying a considerable 
quantity of alluvial matter. 


The headland of Cefali looms ahead as we approach 
(83 m.) Santo Stefano di Camastra. 


From Santo SrEFANo To Nicosta, 30m. (484 km.), motor omnibus daily 
in 8} brs. (171. 35, 151. 80c.), a magnificent route across the Monti Caronr, 
affording varied and extensive views. —12m. Mustre:ta (3117 ft:72) Hot.2 Pri= 
mavera), a quaint old town (12,072 inhab.), was the ancient Amestratus. The 
carved §, portal of the church has been ascribed to Giorgio da Milano (1493). 
— From (19 m.) the Colle del Contrasto (3880 {t.) we have a fine glimpse of Etna 
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and the hill-top towns of Cesard and Troina. — From the summit level at (22} m.) 
the Portella San Martino (34465 ft.) the road descends to (30 m., 484 km.) Nicosia 
(2330 ft.; Hot. Progresso; Centrale), one of the most picturesque of Sicilian towns 
(14,633 inhab.), a place of some importance in the middle ages. The CATHEDRAL 
(San Niccold) has a fine late 14th cent. door and an imposing campanile, whose 
lower part (13th cent.) was a fortified tower. It contains choir-stalls by Stef. 
and G. B. Li Volsi (17th cent.), a Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, attributed to 
Salv. Rosa, and a St. Bartholomew, attributed to Ribera. Other interesting 
churches are the Carmine, with an Annunciation, by Antonello Gagini; San 
Francesco and San Benedetto, both with 15th cent. doorways; Santa Maria 
Maggiore, with a Last Supper (1512) and other works by Gagini; and San Mi= 
chele with a St. Michael by Gagini and a wooden statue by G. B. Li Volsi. — 
Motor omnibus services ply to Bronte (see p. 471); to (21 m.) Leonforte (p. 459; 
17 1. 35, 151. 80 c.); and across the Monti Madonie to (67 m.) Términi (p. 419). 
The last service passes (54 m.) Sperlinga, the only Sicilian town which would 
not join in the ‘ Vespers’ (p, 412). 

The limestone crag concealing Cefali becomes more and 
more prominent, though the view is obscured by frequent 
tunnels. — 1024.m. (165km.) Cefali (13,200 inhab.; Hot. 
Itdlia Centrale, moderate), a little town of fishermen and 
sailors, boasts one of the finest Norman churches in Sicily. 
The ancient Cephaledium, named from the head-like shape 
of the rock which frowns above it, was originally a stronghold 
of the Himerians, but was conquered in turn by Romans, 
Saracens, and Normans. It may be visited in half a day 
from Palermo. — Turning to the right from the station, we 
soon reach the principal street which leads direct to the 
Piazza del Duomo. The *Cathedral, a splendid edifice begun 
by King Roger in 1131, is particularly effective owing to the 
formidable cliff which rises immediately behind it. 


The fagade, a distinctive design by Giov. Panettera, dates from 1240; it 
is flanked by two massive towers and enlivened by a double row of arches resting 
on small columns, and preceded by a narthex rebuilt by Ambr. da Como (15th 
cent.). The architecture of the S. side and transept and of the triple apse is 
well worth studying. 


The impressive INTERIOR has 16 columns with Byzantine 
and Romanesque capitals supporting stilted Gothic arches. The 
open timber roof of the nave bears traces of painting (1263). 
The 12th cent. font, in the S. aisle, is decorated with lions. 
We approach the crossing through an arch borne by huge 
columns, noticing the triforium gallery of the transepts. A 
flight of five steps leads up to the choir, on the right and left 
of which are the episcopal and royal thrones, of marble 
adorned with mosaic, connected by a mosaic pavement. 
The E. end of the presbytery and the apse are decorated 
with *Mosaics of 1148, the oldest and best-preserved in Sicily. 
Beneath a colossal Christ in benediction appear the Virgin, 
Archangels, and Apostles; at the sides are rows of patriarchs, 
prophets, and saints. In the chapel N. of the choir is the 
Castelli monument, by Antonello Gagini (1533) 


. 
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From the N. aisle we enter the charming Cloister, with three galleries of 
twin columns supporting Gothic arches, commanding a view of the cathedral 
and the rock. 

The Via Mandralisca, opposite, leads to the Museo Mandralisca (key with 
the doorkeeper of the Liceo), notable for a *Portrait by Antonello da Messina, 
views by Guardi, etc. — We may ascend (1hr.) to the summit ot the rock 
(913 ft.), commanding a fine view. On the top are remains of a feudal Castle, 
a cistern, probably Saracenic, and a megalithic building, known as the Tempio 
di Diana. 

The railway beyond Cefalu affords a good retrospect of 
the town, while in front rises the Capo Zaffarano. After 
(111 m.) Campofelice we cross the Fiume Grande or Imera 
Settentrionale. — Between (114m.) Bonfornello and the sea 
are some ruins of a Doric temple, the last trace of Himera, 
a colony of Zancle, founded in 648 8B.c. and destroyed in 
409 B.c. by Hannibal, nephew of Hamilcar. It was the 
birthplace (c. 630 B. c.) of Stesichorus, the lyric poet, and the 
scene of a defeat of the Carthaginians by Gelon of Syracuse 
(480). —1174m. Fiume Torto, at the mouth of the river of 
that name, is the junction for Girgenti and Catania (p. 449). 
On the left rises Monte San Caldgero (4347 ft.). 

121m. (195km.) Términi Imerese (R/mts.; Grand-Hétel 
delle Terme, good, connected with the spa; Sole. — Information 
Bureau, Societa pro Términi), a lively little town (22,000 
inhab.) with white houses of an oriental aspect, stands on 
the slope of a hill (370 ft.) and is divided into a Villa Alta 
and a Villa Bassa. 


Therma Himerenses, of mythical origin, was taken by the Carthaginians 
after the sack of Himera (see above). In 307 B.c. it came into the power of 
Agathocles (361-289), a native of the town and the most ferocious of the tyrants 
of Syracuse. Its most prosperous period followed the Roman conquest. Its 
thermal mineral waters (76° Fahr.), praised by Pindar, are now drunk in a little 
spa adjoining the Grand Hotel. The macaroni of Términi is famous throughout 


Sicily. 

The Corso Umberto e Margherita and its left branch, the 
Via dei Tribunali, bring us, after a long ascent, to the Via 
del Monte (r.), in which (No. 32) is Santa Maria della Miseri- 
cordia, a church containing (l.) a *Triptych (Madonna with 
SS. John and Michael) ascribed to Gasp. da Pésaro (1453). 
In the Piazza del Duomo stands the 17th cent. CATHEDRAL 
with its modern front. Beneath the tower (r.) is a charming 
fragment of a Roman cornice. Within, in the 2nd chap. 
on the right, Madonna del Soccorso, a feeble sculpture by 
Giorgio da Milano (1487); in the 4th chap., Madonna del Ponte 
by Ignazio Marabitti; in the 3rd chap. on the left, Crucifix 
painted on both sides, intentionally archaistic, by Ruzzolone 
(1484); in the chapel to the left of the choir, Relief by Ma- 
yabitti and Sivagusa. — Just below the piazza is the Museo 
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Municipale (ring; gratuity) with antiquities from Therme 
and Himera, paintings by local artists, etc. — From the 
Belvedere, behind the cathedral, we may enjoy a fine view 
of the coast. The Viale Iannelli leads S. to the church of 
Santa Caterina (if closed apply at the cathedral), whose rude 
frescoes of the life of the saint are probably by Nic. and Giac. 
Graffeo (15-16th cent.) of Términi. In the public garden, 
beyond, are fragments of a Roman curia, opposite which 
(entrance at the Monastero di San Marco, 10 Via Garibaldi), 
are the remains of an amphitheatre. 

From Términi to Catania, see p. 457; to Girgenii, see p. 449. 

Monte Catalfano (1191 ft.) and its spur the Capo Zaffarano, 
the E. horn of the Gulf of Palermo, are now prominent to 
the N.W. At (125m.) Tvabia we pass (r.) a well-preserved 
castle on the shore. Along the coast, in May, the nets of 
the tunny fishers may be seen.— Prominent on the left, 
c. lm. above (1314m.) Altavilla Milicia, are the ruins of 
the Chiesazza, a church built by Guiscard (1077). — 134m. 
Santa Fldvia-Solunto for the ruins of Soluntum (p. 441). 
The line passes behind Monte Catalfano, and beyond (136 n:.) 
Bagheria (p. 441) approaches the Conca d’Oro and the Gulf of 
Palermo, with Monte Pellegrino(p.437) ahead. Country houses 
and gardens of the Palermitani are seen on either hand. 
On the left are the remains of a medieval aqueduct crossing 
the Ficarazzi, the ancient Eleutherus. — 138m. Ficavazzi. 
Monte Grifone (2730 ft.) rises on the left; we cross the Oreto 
— 143m. (232 km.) Palermo, see. below. 


14. PALERMO AND ITS ENVIRONS 


PALERMO (317,735 inhab.), the capital of Sicily and one 
of the chief ports of Italy, stands at the head of a delightful 
bay of the N. coast of Sicily, on the seaward edge of the 
Conca @’Oro, a small mountain-girt plain. The bright colours 
of the landscape, its charming gardens and villas, and its 
wealth of artistic treasures have won it the name of ‘La 
Citta Felice.’ Its climate is insular and not extreme; the 
summer heat is never excessive as in the towns of the Lom- 
bard plain, and in winter the thermometer never descends 
to freezing-point. The tourist season lasts from November to 
the end of May, and May is perhaps the most beautiful month, 
when vegetation is most luxuriant and flowers most abundant. 


Railway Stations. Stazione Cen- | — Stazione Lolli (Pl. 6), a subsidiary 
trale (Pl. 15;  Rfmts.), Via Lincoln, | station on the Trapani line. — Sta- 
for all State Railway services. Hotel | zione Sant’Erasmo (beyond Pl. 29), 
omnibuses and cabs meet the trains, | S.E, of the Villa Giulia, for the light 


Hotels 


railway to Corleone and San Carlo. 

Steamer Quay. Pennello Santa 
Lucia (Pl. 33-34), for steamers from 
Naples and some trans-Mediterranean 
services (cabs and omnibuses). From 
steamers anchoring in the harbour the 
landing charge is 11. (60c. without 


luggage). Customs charges: suit- 
case, 10c., trunk, 50c. 
Hotels. *GRAND-HOTEL VILLA 


IcEa, outside the town (3 m. from the 
station, 14m. from the harbour), a 
first-class house with a large seaside 
garden at the foot of Monte Pelle- 
grino (Oct. 15th—June 15th); *Ders 
PatmEs (Pl. b; 19), 103 Via Stabile, 
with good garden; *De FRANCE 
(Pl. c; 80), Piazza Marina, likewise 
with garden, —Less expensive, but 
recommended: Savoy (Pl. d; 18), 
Via Cavour and Via Villaermosa; 
CENTRAL (Pl. e; 17), 341 Corso Vit- 
torio Emanuele, commercial; Pa- 
NorMus (Pl. f; 19), 60 Piazza 
Florio. — Still cheaper: VitTrorRIa 
(Pl. g; 17), 31 Via Bandiera; Pa- 
TRIA (Pl. bh; 23), 96 Via Alloro; 
Cavour (Pl. i; 17), 291 Via Maqueda. 

Pensions. Suisse, 55 Via Monte- 
leone (Pl. 17); Tersenghi, 83 Via 
Lincoln (Pl. 15); Véneta, Via Benti- 
vegna (Pl. 18); Lombarda, Via della 
Liberta (Pl. 20). 

Restaurants. Gran Caffé Nuovo, 
Teatro Biondo (Pl. 17), much fre- 
quented; Cavour, Via Cavour. Sim- 
pler, all in the Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, Napoli, No. 265, 1st floor, Bo- 
logni, facing the Piazza Bologni, 
Oreto, at the Piazza Marina. 

Cafés. Gran Caffé Nuovo, see 
above; Teatro Mdssimo (Pl. 11); 
Italia, Via Cavour; Trinacria, Quattro 
Canti di Campagna (Pl. 18-19); 
Caflisch, 250 Via Maqueda; Saladino, 
Via della Liberta; Foro Italico, Foro 
Umberto Primo, with fine sea-view, 
noted for ices. — BrassErRiEes at the 
Gran Caffé Nuovo, Itdlia, and Teatro 
Médssimo. — CONFECTIONERS. Guli, 
101-7 Corso Vittorio Emanuele and 
4 Via R. Settimo, noted for candied 
fruits; Caflisch, 250 and 292 Via 
Maqueda and 108 Corso V. Emanuele; 
Itélia, Via Cavour, noted for ‘ cas- 
sate alla siciliana.’ 

Post Office, (Pl. 9), Piazza Bo- 
logni; TrLtrcrapH OrFicr (Pl. 17), 
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222 Via Maqueda. — Poticr STATION 
(Questura), 11 Piazza Vittoria (Pl. 2). 
Cabs. Within the four zones of 
the city, 11, 141, 2$1, 41. (muni 
cipal tariff); per hr. 51, each 4 hr. 
extra, 11, 25c.; in the evening, 81. 
and 21.—Supplements: for each 
person above 4, 25% extra; after 
midnight, 50% extra; to the station, 
50c. extra; from the station, 21. 
extra; to the Villa Igea, 11. extra. 
Suit-case, 50c., trunk, 11. ; 

Tramways traverse the principal 
outer streets and run to La Zisa 
(p. 436), Sferracavallo (p. 442), Mon- 
dello (p. 437), Monreale (p. 438), etc. 
Fares, 40c.-11. 25c. 

Motor Omnibuses, within the 
town, 50c.; daily to Alcamo (161., 
141.), to Borghetto (741.), and to 
Piana dei Greci (111.). 

Steamboats to Naples, see p. 410; 
to other parts of Italy, to America, 
and to the East, see p. lvii; to Ustica 
(p. 417), 4 times weekly in summer in 
32 brs.; to Trapani on Sat. in 8}hrs., 
going on to Cdgliari (p. 487). 

British Consulate, Via*Fr. Crispi 
(Pl. 25-27); United States.Consulate, 
37 Via Ingham (Pi. 18). 

English Church (Pl. 18), Holy 
Cross, Via Ingham; services on Sun. 
at 11; other services by announcement 

Information Bureaux. E.N.I.T., 
98 Via Roma; Florio, 137 Via Roma 
(tickets for the Naples steamers); 
Orlandi & Imar, 35 PiazzazMarina 
and 72 Corso Vittorio Emanuele; 
Navigazione Generale Italiana, Societa 
Siciliana di Navigazione, Piazza Ma- 
rina. —Locat~ Associations. Club 
Alpino Siciliano, 282 Via Maqueda; 
Automobile Club di Sicilia, 2 Via Ca- 
tania; + Sport Club, 10 Via Stabile. 

Theatres. Vittorio Emanuele 
(Massimo; PI. 11-18), opera during 
the carnival; Biondo (Pl. 17), Pols- 
teama Garibaldi (Pl. 19) operetta and 
drama; Bellini (Pl. 16), varieties. 

Popular Festivals. Santa Rosalia 
(July 11-15th), with a procession, 
regattas, fireworks, etc.; Pilgrimage 
to the Monte Pellegrino chapel (Sept. 
4-5th); Saturday before Easter, pro- 
cession through the city; also, St. An- 
thony (Jan. 17th), St. Agatha (Feb. 
5th), Festa dei Fiori (March 1st), 
St. Peter (June 29th), etc. 


History. Panormus, a Phoenician colony of the 8-6th cent. B.c., was never 
a Greek city, despite its Greek name signifying ‘all harbour.’ On the contrary 
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it was an important Carthaginian centre, hotly disputed during the First Punic 
War, and not finally acquired by Rome until 254 8.c. It became’ a municipium, 
and after 208.c., a flourishing colony. After the barbarian invasions had 
swept over the island it was reconquered for the Byzantine emperors in 535 and 
remained in their possession until 831, when the Saracens captured it after a 
stubborn resistance. Under Moslem rule it was made capital of an emirate and 
rivalled Cordova and Cairo in oriental splendour. Taken by the Norman Count 
Roger in 1072, it again reached a high state of prosperity under his son King 
Roger (1130-54), and became the centre of trade between Europe and Asia. 
Under Frederick II of Hohenstaufen (1198-1250) it was the intellectual head- 
quarters of S. Italy — the cradle of Italian poetry and a fountain-head of scien- 
-tific learning. —It was at Palermo that the rebellion of the Sicilian Vespers 
(pp. 412, 435), which put an end to the misrule of Charles of Anjou in 1282, 
broke out. The Spanish domination brought prosperity at first, but the 
ever-increasing tyranny led to the insurrection of 1646. By the treaty of Utrecht 
(1713) Sicily was allotted to Victor Amadeus of Savoy, who was, however, 
forced to exchange it for Sardinia (1718) in favour of the Neapolitan Bourbons, 
under whom the island was more sorely oppressed than ever, though Ferdinand II 
established his court at Palermo in 1799 during the French occupation of Naples, 
and though the city was granted a temporary constitution in 1812. The city 
rebelled against misgovernment in 1820, 1848, and in April, 1860, and was at 
last liberated by the triumphant entry of Garibaldi and the Thousand on May 
27th, 1860. 

Art. Small trace remains of the Phcenician Panormus or of the Arab city 
of the 10th cent.; but the Norman domination, with its architecture of a strongly 
orienta] tinge, has left many magnificent records. The later middle ages have 
their master in the 15th cent. Matt. Carnelivari, and the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods are represented by many fine churches and by the sculptures of the 
Gagini and Fr. Laurana. The 17th and 18th cent. are noted for the admirably 
tasteful stuccoes of Giac. Serpotta. — Painting in the 15th cent. was in the 
hands of the Catalan masters, but a Palermitan Renaissance soon afterwards 
produced such artists as Tom. de Vigilia, Ant. Crescenzio, Ric. Quartararo, 
and Pietro Ruzzolone, while the 17th cent. claims Pietro Novelli of Monreale 
as its greatest Sicilian master. 


The plan of Palermo hinges on two main thoroughfares 
at right angles to each other: the Via Maqueda, running 
ronghly N. and S., parallel with the coast, and the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, running E.and W. These cross at the little 
Piazza Viglena (called after the Duke of Vigliena, viceroy 
in 1611), popularly known as the Quattro Canti. A modern 
quarter has recently sprung up at the N. end of the Via 
Maqueda. 

Starting from the Quattro Canti (Pl. 17), a few steps along 
the Via Maqueda to the S.E. bring us to the Prazza PrE- 
ToRIA (Pl. 16; 1.), a square almost entirely occupied by a 
fountain designed by the Florentines Fr. Camilliani and 
Michelangelo Naccherini (1554-59). The great basin, planted 
with papyrus and adorned with numerous statues, is highly 
decorative, while the reddish flank of the church of Santa 
Caterina, at one end of the piazza, is in curious contrast with 
the bizarre design of San Giuseppe (p. 423), facing it at the- 
other. On the S. side is the Palazzo del Municipio, the for- 
mer Pretorio, rebuilt in the 16th cent., and containing a 
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large relief of Sicily between Ceres and Minerva by Villareale. 
The church of SaAnTA CaTERINA (late 16th cent.) is entered 
from the adjoining Piazza Bellini. 

The interior, especially in the choir, is a good example of Sicilian baroque, 
with its striking effects of sculptural decoration and marble veneering. In 
the right transept are a Madonna attributed to Van Dyck and a St. Catherine 
by Ant. Gagini (1534). The frescoes of the cupola are by Vito d’Anna. 

Facing Santa Caterina is *La Martorana (Pl. 16; adm. 
9-5, 21., Sun. 10-1, free), or Santa Maria dell Ammiraglio, 
a Norman church founded in 1143 by George of Antioch, 
admiral of King Roger, and presented in 1433 to a convent 
founded in 1193 by Eloisa Martorana. Its remarkable *Cam- 
panile dates from 1588. 

The mosaics on the facade (much restored) represent Roger crowned by 
Christ, and George of Antioch at the feet of the Virgin. On the upper part of 
the walls, probably by Greek craftsmen, Nativity, Dormition of the Virgin, and 
Apostles; in the cupola, Jesus with angels, Prophets, and Evangelists; in the 
side apses (the central apse is destroyed), St. Anne and St. Joachim. The 
transenn@ in front of the apses and the mosaic pavement are likewise noteworthy. 
In the W. prolongation of the church are frescoes by Borremans (1717); in the 
embrasure of the S. portal is a carved wooden door of the 12th century. 

The neighbouring church of *San Cataldo (1161), with its 
three little cupolas, has been carefully restored to its primitive 
Norman-Arabic form. 

The building on the E., occupied by the Sopraintendenza dei Monumenti, 
where the keys of the Incoronata, the Catacombs, and the Pal. Sclafani (see 
p. 425) are obtained, abuts on a remnant of the Casa dei Martorana. 

Returning to the Via Maqueda, we find ourselves opposite 
the University (geological museum on the top floor), a little 
to the left of which the Via Ponticello diverges on the right, 
leading to the Casa Professa (Pl. 9), or church of Gesu (1564- 
1636), richly decorated with marble veneer and statuary, 
with a ceiling stuccoed in the style of Serpotta. In the 2nd 
chap. on the right, Petro Novelli, Hermits in the desert, 
Miracle of San Filippo Argird; in the choir, marble groups 
of the life of David, by Vitaliano. 

The adjoining Vicolo deila Casa Professa (1.) leads to the Piazza dei Santi 
Quaranta, whence we obtain a view of the tall baroque campanile behind the 
15th cent. tower of the Palazzo Marchesi. —On the other side of the church 
is the Biblioteca Comunale, with many incunabula and MSS. The Quartiere 
del? Albergheria, beyond, is the popular quarter of Palermo. — “ 

No. 53 in the Via Maqueda is the Museo Etnografico Siciliano (Pl. 15), 
founded in 1909, especially interesting for its collection of objects of common 
use, ex-votos, amulets, costumes, etc. The Via Lincoln, farther on, leads (1.) 
to the Central Station. zi 

Returning to the Quattro Canti, we may visit the church 
of *San Giuseppe dei Teatini (Pl. 16, 17), entered from the 


Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 
This church, designed by Giac. Besio of Genoa (1612), offers a striking 
contrast between the plainness of its fagade and the baroque richness of its 
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interior. In addition to the 14 monolithic columns in the nave, eight colossal 
columns of grey marble support the well-proportioned central dome. The 
nave roof is adorned with frescoes and stuccoes by Fil. Tancredi, illistrating 
the life and apotheosis of St. Gaetano; the aisles are decorated by Salv. Valente, 
and the dome by Borremans. The two angels holding the stoups on either 
side of the entrance are by Marabittt. The most elaborately decorated chapels 
are the 1st and 4th on the S. side. In the S. transept, beneath a painting of 
St. Andrea Avellino by Seb. Conca, is a charming frieze of child-musicians, and 
in front of the altar is a Madonna between angels, bas-reliefs by Siragusa (1800). 
Chapel N. of the choir, reliefs by Fil. Pennino. N. transept, Pietro Novelli, 
St. Gaetano, on an altar of marble mosaic. 

Beyond San Giuseppe the Corso passes the Piazza Bologni, 
with its unsuccessful statue of Charles V by Scipione Li Volsi 
(1630), and several fine palazzi, and reaches the church of 
San Salvatove, rebuilt in the 17th cent., but now crumbling 
into ruin (no adm.). On the other side is the Biblioteca Na- 
ztonale, with over 200,000 vols. and many ancient MSS. On 
the same side opens the Piazza deila Cattedrale, a spacious 
rectangle surrounded by a balustrade bearing statues of saints. 

The *Cathedral (Pl. 10; Assunta), a building of many styles 
not too skilfully blended, is nevertheless a striking edifice with 
its sharp lights and shades and the golden colour of its stone. 
The incongruous dome was added by Ferd. Fuga in 1781-1801. 

The present cathedral], on the site of an older basilica which did duty as a 
mosque in the 9th cent., was founded in 1185 by Abp. Gualtiero Offamilio, 
an Englishman (Walter of the Mill), The facade, turned towards the S.W., 
with a fine doorway and two towers, dates from the 14-15th cent.; two powerful 
Gothic arches spanning the Via Matteo Bonello connect it with the curious cam- 
panile, which was arbitrarily restored in the 19th century. The E. end, with 
three apses and two more towers, is practically original 12th cent. work. The 
great S. porch of three arches has a column (on the left), probably preserved 
from the earlier mosque, inscribed with a passage from the Koran. The fine 
doorway by Ant. Gambara (1426), with wooden doors by Fr. Miranda (1432), 
is the customary entrance. 

Interior. The aisled Nave has been spoilt by Fuga’s alter- 
ations. In the S. AisLE the first two chapels (opened by the 
sacristan) enclose six *Royal Tombs, four canopied and two 
set in the wall, a sumptuous group. On the left, in front, is 
the tomb of Frederick II (d. 1250) and Peter II (d. 1342); 
the similar tomb on the right contains the ashes of Henry VI 
(d.1197). Atthe back, beneath mosaic canopies, are the tombs 
of Roger II (d. 1154) and his daughter Constance (d. 1198), 
wife of Henry VI, with two porphyry sarcophagi brought from 
the cathedral of. Cefali. On the left, beneath a 15th cent. 
panel-painting, is the sarcophagus of Duke William, son of 
Frederick II; the antique sarcophagus on the right holds the 
body of Constance of Aragon (d. 1222), wife of Frederick: IT. 
— 38rd chapel, Ricc. Quartararo, St. Cecilia; Pietyo N ovell1, St. 
FrancisdePaule; on the next pilaster, canopied stoup by Gius. 
Spadafora and Ant. Ferraro (1553). 4th chap., Novelli, Ma- 
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donna and St. Ignatius. —S. TRansEpt. Altar-sculptures by 
Ant. Gagini (1535).— N. Atstx. 2nd chap., Assumption and 
three reliefs, by Gagint, part of a former high altar (see below). 
4th pillar, holy-water stoup of finer workmanship than the 
other (see p. 424), attributed to Fy. Lauvana. 7th chap., Ma- 
donna, by Fr. Laurana and his pupils (1469). —N. TRANSEPT. 
Basrelief of the Passion, by Fazio and Vinc. Gagini. 

Cuorr. The statues of apostles and the relief of Christ 
on the altar are fragments of Ant. Gagini’s high altar (comp. 
above); the stalls date from the 15th century. In the chapel on 
the right is a silver coffer (seldom shown) containing the relics 
of St. Rosalia, (p. 438), by Fr. Rivelo, Giancola Viviano, and 
Matt. Lo Castro (1631). The mural paintings are by Villareale. 


A doorway on the right, by Vince. Gagini, admits to the Sacristry, which 
contains the crown of Constance of Aragon, fragments of Henry VI’s robe, 
and a Spanish altar-front. On the altar, Madonna, by Amt. Gagini (1503). 
— The interesting Crypt (apply to the sacristan), is divided into two bays, of 
which the first is partly occupied by the foundations of the choir; the second 
has seven small apses containing archbishops’ tombs. On the right of the 
entrance and beneath the third arch are antique sarcophagi, one with a sculpture 
of a husband and wife with the Muses; 4th apse, tomb of Abp. Giov. Paternd 
(d. 1511) by Ant. Gagini, whose patron he was; opposite the 5th apse, tomb of 
Abp. Walter (p. 424; d. 1190). 

In the Via Matt. Bonello is (1.) the Convalescent Hospital, whose oratory 
(apply to the doorkeeper) contains stuccoes by Serpotta and Dom. Castelli 
(1698) and a ceiling-fresco by Tancredi. Opposite stands the Cappella dell’In- 
coronata (Pl. 3; key, see p. 423), partly destroyed in 1860 but still preserving 
traces of its frescoes. Along its left flank extends the Loggia dell’ Incoronazione 
(16th cent.), where the kings used to show themselves to the people after their 
coronation. — To the N.W., outside the Porta d’Ossuna (P1. 3-4), is the entrance 
to the Catacombs (No. 90; key, see p. 423), a series of long passages interrupted 
by circular chambers and lined with sepulchres. They were discovered in 1785 
and are probably pre-Christian. 


The spacious Prazza Virroria (PI. 2), on the other side 
of the Corso, is occupied by the Villa Bonanno, a palm- 
planted public garden with some remains of Roman dwellings. 
The Palazzo Sclafani, on the left, with a facade overlooking 
the Piazza San Giovanni and a fine portal, dates from 1330. 
Used as a hospital in the 15th cent., it now serves as barracks. 

The great *Fresco of the Triumph of Death in the second court (key, see 
p. 428), first attributed to Crescenzio, then to a Flemish artist, and nowadays 
to a Catalan painter, shows Death piercing the fortunate (r.) with his arrows, 
while the unhappy and aged (l.), among whom are the painter and a pupil, pray 
vainly for release. 

The Corso ends at the Povta Nuova, an imposing gate of 
1535, adjoining which is the former Palazzo Reale (Pl. 2; 
adm. free 10-4, except Thurs. and Sun.), built by the Saracens, 
enlarged by Roger II and his successors, and further altered 
afterwards. The Torre Pisana or Torre di Santa Ninfa, in 
the centre, is the only original part of the exterior. Passing 
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the monument to Philip V of Bourbon we enter the last 
door on the left, and, ascending the staircase to the left, 
turn to the right to reach the *Cappella Palatina, a jewel of 
Norman-Saracenic art, built by Roger II (1132-40). This is one 
of the finest works of art of its kind in Italy, and well repays 
a second visit, if possible at a different hour of the day. 


On the S. side of the VESTIBULE is a portico of seven columns with modern 
mosaics; on a pillar on the left is an inscription in Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
relating to a water-clock constructed by Roger in 1142. The gracious *In- 
TERIOR, a small aisled basilica in form with a raised choir and a cupola above 
the central bay, shows the perfection reached by this style of architecture, and 
affords wonderful lighting effects. The ten antique columns of the Nave are 
of granite and cipollino; the ceiling is a splendid example of Saracenic work- 
manship. The ambo and paschal candlestick on the right are good examples 
of the richest Norman marble decoration. The lower part of the walls is lined 
with polychrome marble slabs, the upper part with mosaics of glass and plaster 
on a gold ground, combining in a delightful harmony of colour and design. In 
the aisles, Saints and biblical scenes; on the triumphal arch, Angels offering 
gifts; in the cupola, Christ among angels and archangels; on the drum, David, 
Solomon, Zachariah, and St. John the Baptist; on the pendentives, Evangelists. 
— Choir. In the apse, Christ in benediction above a modern mosaic of the 
Virgin; on the side walls, Scenes from the Gospels. — Quitting the chapel by 
one of the fine bronze doors and passing through the Baptistery (originally the 
narthex), we enter the Sacristy, on the left of which, behind an old grille, is the 
Treasury, containing a Saracenic ivory casket (centre case) and several other 
precious caskets. Here are also the Archives, rich in parchments, including one, 
with gold letters on purple vellum, recording the original privileges of the chapel. 

On the second floor of the palace are the former Royal Apartments (adm. 
9-4, except Thurs. and Sun.), most interesting of which is the Sala di Re Rug- 
gero, with mosaic *Hunting scenes; in the adjoining Dining Room, Archimedes, 
bronze statue by Civiletti (1893). At the top of the Torre di Santa Ninfa is 
the Regio Osservatorio (*View), from which Gius. Piazzi discovered the first 
asteroid (Ceres) on Jan. 1st, 1801. 


Turning to the right on leaving the palace and then to 
the left, we reach the church of *San Giovanni degli Eremiti 
(Pl 2), one of the most romantic and characteristic buildings 
of Norman Palermo. It was built by Roger II in 1132. 
Adm. week-days 9-5, 21., Sun. 10-1, free. — The Nave, sur- 
mounted by two small domes, ends in a choir with three 
apses. Over the left apse is the tower; the right side of the 
church is built into an older structure, perhaps a mosque, 
consisting of a rectangular hall divided by a row of pillars, 
a portico of five arches, whose inner wall is now the right 
wall of the church, and an open courtyard. The little*Cloister, 
of more recent date, has twin columns bearing pointed ar- 
ches, which, with the luxuriance of the vegetation and the 
bright colours of the flowers, make up a charming picture 
that has inspired the brushes of innumerable artists. 


From the Via Maqueda to the N.W. of the Quattro Canti 
(p. 422) the Via Sant’ Agostino leads left (S.W.) to the church 
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of Sant’Agosiino (Pl. 10), which preserves a doorway with 
lava mosaic (late 13th cent.), surmounted by a beautiful 
14th cent. rose-window. The doorway on the right side is 
attributed to Dom. Gagini (15th cent.), except for the lunette. 
Within are typical stuccoes by Serpotta (1717). — From the 
other side of the Via Maqueda the Via dell’Orologio leads 
N.E. to the Chiesa dell’Olivella (Pl. 18), containing (2nd chap. 
on the right) an Adoration of the Child, attributed to Lor. 
di Credi. 

Adjoining the church is the *Museo Nazionale (Pl. 18; 
entrance in the Via Roma; adm. 10-3, 31.; Sun. 10-1, free), 
one of the most interesting collections in Italy, doubly at- 
tractive on account of the charming setting provided by the 
two courtyards, the 17th cent. cloisters of a vanished mon- 
astery. The collections are being gradually rearranged. 


Ground Floor. VestipuLE. Reproduction of a colossal capital from 
Temple G at Selinus (p. 452), with abacus nearly 13 ft. across; statues of a 
youth and maiden, of Imperial date: two sarcophagi.—SaLA DEI SARCOFAGI 
(left). Two Greek sarcophagi of the 6th and 5th (or early 4th) cent. B.c.; the 
Pietra di Palermo, a diorite slab with hieroglyphic inscriptions; Punic inscription 
to the sun-god Baal-Ammon, on white stone from Lilybeum (p. 446). — SALA 
DI PANORMoO (I.). Mosaic pavement (1st or 2nd cent. a.p.) from a house in the 
Piazza Vittoria (p. 425), with busts of Helios (1.), Poseidon (r.), etc. —SALa 
pI ImERA (entered from the Sala dei Sarcofagi). Three lion-faced gargoyles 
from a temple at Himera (p. 419; 5th cent. B.c.); herm of the bearded Dionysus; 
portrait of a bearded man, of surprising realism; satyr filling a drinking-cup, 
a Roman copy of a Praxitelean original. 


The SALA DI SELINUNTE, adjoining, contains the famous 
*Metopes of Selinus (p. 450). On either side of the entrance 
are four rectangular slabs, three from an early 6th cent. tem- 
ple, perhaps destroyed by the people of Selinus themselves, 
to repair their citadel, in the time of Dionysius the Elder 
(397-392 B.c.). The smallest (Aurora pursuing Cephalus) may 
be a metope from a later temple. — Facing the windows is 
a fragment of a frieze and cornice with three triglyphs and 
fine primitive metopes from Temple C (early 6th cent.), 
representing, with archaic simplicity, a Quadriga, Perseus, 
protected by Pallas, beheading the Gorgon, and Heracles 
punishing the pigmy Cercopes. — Opposite the entrance, four 
metopes from Temple E (early 5th cent.) show Heracles 
fighting an Amazon, the Wedding of Zeus and Hera, the 
Punishment of Actzon, and Pallas overcoming a Titan. — 
Along the fourth wall are capitals and other fragments, and 
a mid—5th cent. Doric inscription from Temple G. — The two 
little rooms on the left contain a collection of Etruscan cine- 
rary urns, from Chiusi. 


Retracing our steps, we enter the charming CortiLe Macciore, a former 
cloister planted with palms and flower-beds, with a papyrus-pool in the centre, 
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In the arcades (1. to r.): 702. Colossal statue of an emperor (? Claudius); marbles 
from Lilybeum, Segesta, Agrigentum, Selinus, Gela, Syracuse, and the Lipari 
Isles; 698. Roman matron; 700. Citizen wearing the toga, two statues from 
Tyndaris; marbles from Tauromenium (Taormina; *704. Priestess of Isis), Tyn- 
daris (1436. Sundial, of Greek type; 701. Jupiter), and Soluntur (703. Colossus 
of Jupiter). 

The Cortite Mrnore contains 15-16th cent. sculptures. 1019. Tabernacle 
of the Ansalone, with the Madonna del Buon Riposo (1528), 1215. Madonna 
della Neve (1516), both attributed to Antonello Gagini. In a store-room adjoining 
the S. walk (1.), Altar of St. George, from San Giorgio dei Genovesi (p. 432), 
likewise assigned to Ant. Gagini (1526). 

From the opposite side of the Cortile we ascend to the First Floor. The 
CorrIpo1o DI TRAMONTANA (N. Corridor) contains objects in bone, including 
(No. 241) a ‘ tessera hospitalis,’ or token of friendship between a Greek of Lily- 
beum and a Carthaginian; ivories; small bronzes of Greek, Roman, and early 
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Christian types, including a Christian lamp (case 3); a Greek caduceus (case 4); 
archaic Greek helmets (case 5) and a shield (6); statuette of Venus, and a beauti- 
fully inscribed mirror (8, 9); food from Pompeii; Etruscan vases from Chiusi 
(47. Large jar of the 6th cent. B.c.).— On the right are three GREEK VASE 
Rooms. Room I. Early vases, from the 8th cent. B.c. onwards; 6—5th cent. 
Attic vases; in Case XIX, Krater depicting a battle of Amazons, in the manner 
of Polygnotus; hydria with the Judgment of Paris. The vases in cases XII 
and XIII are likewise remarkable. — R. IJ. Vases of the 5th and 4th cent., 
and two *Bronzes: Heracles and the Arcadian stag, from Pompeii, and a Ram, 
formerly at the Castello Maniace (p. 480).—R. IJZ. Campanian, Apulian, 
Lucanian, and Etruscan vases of the 4th and 8rd cent. B.c. 

From R. II we enter (1.) the S. Corrmor, which contains the Topographical 
Collection of Greek and Roman Sicily: vases, terracottas, bronzes, and other 
products of Graeco-Roman and Pheenician art. Selinus, Lilybeum, Randazzo, 
and the Lipari Islands are especially well represented; also, Bronze helmet. 
from Girgenti; Vase, depicting Silenus among the nymphs, from Falcone, near 
Tyndaris (4th cent. B.c.); Cinerary urns from Centuripe (2nd cent. B.C.), Terra- 
cotta bath from Girgenti (2nd cent. B.c.). — At the end, Sara prcri Stuccar 
SERPOTTA, containing stuccoes by Giac. Serpotta from two chapels of the de- 
molished church of the Stimmate, — Sara SERRADIFALCO, containing the bequests 
of the Duchessa Serradifalco: Greek vases, terracotta figurines, 18th cent. 
tapestries, sculptures, paintings, Urbino plates, etc, 
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On the right is the Sara Araza, containing Arabic inscriptions, pottery, 
and metal-ware of all periods, including a large Hispano-Moresque vase; a large 
brazier, minutely incised; ormamental washing-bowls; large bronze basin inlaid 
with silver; etc. — Going back through the Sala Serpotta we turn to the left 
to reach the MEpAGLIERE: Room I. Greek and Byzantine coins and modern 
Sicilian coins, including a rare tetradrachm of Panormus, and two beautiful 
decadrachms of Syracuse. Among the works of the goldsmiths’ art: 152. Gold 
ting of Constans I; silver pastoral staff; enamelled monstrance (18th cent.); 
crosses, chalices, ivories, silver filigree-work, etc. —R. II. Elaborate 16th 
cent. harness of Spanish manufacture; religious ornaments. — The CHAPEL 
contains (58) a painting on wood attributed to Quentin Matsys (15th cent.). 

Second Floor. In the corridor on the right are Woopcarvincs, mainly 
17-18th cent. Sicilian work. Thence we reach (r.) the CorRIDOIO DELLE STAMPE. 
Tintoretto, Calvary (1582); Jacques Callot, Fiera dell’Impruneta at Florence 
(1620); numerous French engravings; etc. 
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PICTURE GALLERY (Pinacoteca). On the left we enter a 
corridor containing PRIMITIVE SICILIAN PAINTINGS, including 
12-13th cent. works, stil! in the Byzantine manner, and later 
works showing the influence of various schools (Umbrian, 
Sienese, Catalan, and Flemish): 73. Bart. de Camulio, Ma- 
donna dell’Umilta (1347); 854. Nic. Magino, Two wings of 
a small triptych (1402); 202. Turino Vanni, Madonna; 
692. Sicilian School (15th cent.), Coronation of the Virgin, 
a polyptych; 300. Tom. de Vigilia, Triptych (1486). 

SALA DE Pavia. Riccardo Quartararo, 161. SS. Peter and 
Paul, 104. Coronation of the Virgin; at the end, Small 
paintings of the school of Antonello da Messina; Vinc. De 
Pavia, 102. Descent from the Cross, 291. Scourging of 
Christ (1524), 364. St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, 169. 
St. Conrad the Hermit. ; 

GABINETTO MatvaGna (r.). Attributed to Mabuse, 
*Triptych of the Virgin and Child, between SS. Catherine 
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and Dorothy; on the outside, Adam and Eve, a painting 
of extraordinary detail; Fr. Lauvana, *Bust of Eleonora of 
Aragon (late 15th cent.), the sculptor’s masterpiece. 

Sata Nove ti (entered from:the Sala De Pavia). Puetro 
Novelli of Monreale, 56, 57. ‘Paradise, fragments of a large 
fresco from the Palazzo Sclafani (p. 425), 1023. St. Andrew; 
144. Moses; 1022. St. Peter Martyr; 110. Madonna with 
St. John and St. Rosalia; 450. Annunciation; 114. Liber- 
ation of St. Peter; 112. Communion of St. Mary of Egypt. 
Among the paintings by Novelli’s pupils may be mentioned 
the large Nativity, by Pietro d Asaro. 
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Returning to the Sala De Pavia, we enter (r.) a Room 
containing paintings of various schools, by Vasari, Paladini, 
Massimo Stanzioni, Borremans, Luca Giordano, and others. — 
On the left at the end are ten small rooms: Room I. Tom. de 
Vigilia, Frescoes from a destroyed church of the Teutonic 
Order. — R. II. Another fresco by the same; also, Antonello 
da Messina, Annunciation. — R. III. 173. Palma Giovane, 
Descent from the Cross; 139. Attributed to Jac. Bassano, 
Portrait of aman; 142. Attributed to Lor. Lotto, Portrait of 
aman; School of Guardi, Views of Venice. —R. V. 48. Hans 
Holbein, Portrait; 49. And. del Sarto, San Miniato Fiorentino; 
35. Van Dyck, Family of Rubens; 17358. Lor. di Credi, Virgin 
adoring the Child, with St. John; 5. Attributed to Correggio, 
Head of the dying Christ. — R. VI. School of Ribera, 485. St. 
Sebastian, 232. St. Jerome; Matthias Stomer, 140. Fruiterer,. 
No number, Man blowing embers; 127. Fr. Albani, Galatea; 
63. Lod. Carracci, Descent from the Cross; 155. Attributed to 
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Van Dyck, St. Rosalia. — R. VII. 313. Solimena (?), Transla- 
tion of the relics of St. Januarius, sketch for the large relief 
at Naples (p. 268). — R. VIII. Luca Giordano, 378. Neptune 
and a nymph, 392. Nessus and Deianira; Mattia Preti, 367. 
Christ and the woman of Canaan, Woman taken in adultery; 
Salv. Rosa, 206, 284. Battle-pieces. — RR. IX, X, 19th cent 
and modern Sicilian paintings. 

On the left are four cabinets with a collection of Sicilian lace. — Retracing 
our steps to the first of the ten rooms, we proceed to the left into the QUADRERIA 
Gatto: 921. El Greco, Creation of Eve; 936. And. Sacchi, Martyrdom of St. An- 
drew; and paintings by Lanfranco, Gius. Velasquez of Palermo, Pietro d’Asaro, 
and Gius. Salerno, — Hence we enter the N. Corripor, which contains Flemish 
triptychs, landscapes of various schools, and paintings by 17-18th cent. Si- 
cilian artists. 

On leaving the Museum we follow the Via Roma to the 
right. On the left, in the Via Monteleone, is the ORATORIO 
DELLA COMPAGNIA DI SANTA CATERINA (custodian at No. 71), 
with notable *Stuccoes by Serpotta. On the other side of the 
Via Roma is the Piazza San Domenico, in the midst of which 
rises the Colonna dell’Immacolata, by Giov. d’ Amico (1724-27), 
crowned with a Madonna by G. B. Ragusa. The enormous 
church of San Domenico (Pl. 17-24), rebuilt in 1624, with 
a lofty fagade of 1726, is remarkable for the number of tombs 
and cenotaphs of distinguished Sicilians that it contains: 
Among these may be mentioned Giov. Meli (1740-1815), the 
poet; Gius. Piazzi (b. in the Valtellina, 1746; d. 1826; comp. p. 
426); Pietro Novelli (1608-47), the painter; and the states- 
men Francesco Crispi (1819-1901) and Ruggiero Settimo 
(1778-1863). Settimo convened the Sicilian parliament in this 
church in 1848. In the 3rd N. chap., statues of SS. Catherine 
and Barbara, by Ant. Gagint, who adorned also the chapel S. 
of the choir. In the N. transept, Madonna of the Rosary, by 
Vine. De Pavia. The dome collapsed on Sept. 9th, 1924, for- 
tunately without loss of life. A fragmentary 14th cent. 
cloister may be seen to the N. of the church. 

Behind San Domenico, in the Via Bambinai, is the ORA- 
TORIO DELLA COMPAGNIA DEL ROSARIO DI SAN DOMENICO, with 
a famous altarpiece by Van Dyck, representing the *Virgin 
of the Rosary, with St. Dominic and the patronesses of Pa- 
lermo. The wall-paintings of the Mysteries are by Novelli, 
Lo Verde, Stomer, and Luca Giordano. Serpotta’s graceful 
stuccoes display amazing skill. — Farther on is the church of 
the Monastero di Valverde with sumptuous baroque altars, 
and paintings of St. Anthony Abbot, by Vinc. De Pavia. 
— The next large church on the left is Santa Zita (Pl. 25) 
or Santa Cita, rebuilt in 1586-1603. 
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The sarcophagus of Ant. Scirotta (d. 1527), in the 2nd chap. on the left 
of the choir, and the marble arches of the apse and of the chapel on the right 
of the choir are by Ant. Gagini (1517-27). The Chapel of the Rosary, also on 
the right, has gorgeous polychrome decoration. 

Adjoining the left side of the church is the ORATORIO DELLA COMPAGNIA 
DEL ROSARIO DI SANTA ZiTA, one of the best of Serpotta’s works. The stucco 
reliefs of New Testament history and (entrance wall) of the Battle of Lépanto are 
especially notable. The altarpiece, a Madonna of the Rosary, is by Carlo Maratta _ 

At No. 45, nearly opposite Santa Zita, is the fine med- 
ieval entrance of the Conservatovio di Musica, from which 
we may visit the simple and graceful basilica of the Santissima 
Annunziata (1480-1501). Almost next door is San Giorgio 
dei Genovesi (Pl. 25), a church built for the Genoese sea- 
captains by Giorgio di Faccio in 1576-91. 


The fagade is impressive and of graceful design. The aisled *Interior is 
in the purest Renaissance style. The ist and 3rd S. chapels contain a Virgin 
of the Rosary and a Martyrdom of St. Stephen attributed to Bern. Castelli of 


Genoa. There are paintings by Palma Giovane in the S. transept, in the 3rd N. 
chapel, and at the high altar. 


The street ends in the Piazza delle Tredici Vittime, where 
an obelisk commemorates thirteen patriots shot by the Bour- 
bons on April 14th, 1860 (p. 434). On the right is the Piazza 
del Castello, backed by the Forte Castellammare (Pl. 31-32). 
At the other end of the piazza are the little Renaissance 
church of Santa Maria di Piedigrotia (1565) and the shallow 
Cala, the old inner harbour. ; 

The Harsour of Palermo, one of the busiest of Italy, extends from the 
Cala northward, and is protected by the Antemurale and the Molo Settentrionale 
The quayside quarters lack the attractive picturesqueness of Naples and Genoa. 

Going thence inland by the Via San Sebastiano and the 
Via Giov. Meli, we soon reach Santa Maria Nuova (Pl. 24), 
which has a 15th cent. porch and stuccoes by Serpotta. Bear- 
ing to the left we pass the Loggia dei Genovesi (No. 16, Piazza 
Garaffello) and reach the Via Argenteria, in which is Santa 
Eulalia dei Catalani (No. 31; r), a church with a beautiful 
Renaissance front. At the junction of this street with the 
Via Roma (PI. 17) stands the church of Sant’ Antonio, originally 
of the 12th cent. but greatly altered. The altarpiece of the 
patron saint is by Novelli.— The Via Roma ends at the 
Corso Vittorio Emanuele; a few yards to the right is the 
church of San Matteo (Pl. 17; 1632), containing statues by 
Serpotta and a Virgin and St. Anne by Novelli. We follow 
the Corso towards the sea (N.E.) and, turning to the right 
at the Via Aless. Paternostro, soon reach the 13th cent. 
church of *San Francesco d’Assisi (Pl. 23), much restored 
after the earthquake of 1823. 


The characteristic fagade is embellished by a rich portal with zigzag orna- 
mentation (1302). Eight statues by Serpotta (1723) adorn the nave. The 
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4th chapel of the S. aisle contains the delicately wrought tomb of Eliseo Amodeo 
(d, 1498); the chapel at the end is a good example of polychrome baroque 
decoration. The choir-stalls, by Giov. and Paolo Gili (1520-24), are of good 
Renaissance design. In the N. aisle the 5th chapel contains a marble *Arcade 
by Fr. Laurana and Pietro di Bontate (1468), on the right of which are fragments 
of the cloister door, resembling the main portal. A Madonna by Dom, Gagini 
adorns the W. chapel of this aisle, and over the W. door is a painting by Novelli, 

On the right as we leave the church is (No. 5, Via Immacolatella) the *Ora- 
torio della Compagnia di San Lorenze, whose interior decoration is perhaps 
the masterpiece of Serpotta (1687-96). Ten symbolic statues, eight vivacious 
little reliefs, and the Martyrdom of St. Laurence above the door, the whole 
encircled by a throng of joyous little putti, make up a well-balanced and ani- 
mated composition. The modelling of the male figures high up on the walls 
is especially skilful. The 18th cent. stalls with their carved supports and mother- 
of-pearl inlay, and the Nativity, by Caravaggio, on the altar, are likewise note- 
worthy. 

Keeping on down the Corso we reach (No. 85) Santa Maria 
di Porto Salvo, a small Renaissance church of 1526, mutilated 
by the widening of the street. Farther on, beyond the 
Fontana del Garaffo (statue of Abundance’ by Paolo Amati, 
1698), opens the charming Giardino Garibaldi (Pl. 23), oc- 
cupying the centre of the Pr1azzA Marina (fine palm and 
fig-trees). As we walk round this piazza we pass first the 
Renaissance church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli (1547; good 
interior); then the Palazzo San Cataldo, a modern building 
incorporating some windows of a Renaissance palace (in the 
side-street); and finally the Palazzo Chiaramonti, known 
as Lo Steri (i.e. Hosterium), and since 1799 occupied by the 
Tribunal, or Law Courts. 

Begun in 1307 by the Chiaramonte family, it became the palace of the 
viceroys and later of the Inquisition. The exterior, though deprived of its 
battlements, retains several of its original windows of simple and austere design. 
Within are two rooms with wooden ceilings painted by Sim. da Corleone and 
Cecco di Naro (1377-80), under the inspiration of the Saracenic style. The 
inner courtyard, surrounded by a loggia with pointed arches, has two fine three- 
light windows on the left. In the courtyard on the right of the palazzo is the 
charming fagade of the chapel of Sant’Antonio Abate. 

Rejoining the Corso we see on our right the late 15th cent. 
church of *Santa Maria della Catena (Pl. 31), probably the 
work of Matt. Carnelivari, which takes its name from the 
chain that used to close the neighbouring Cala (see p. 432). 
A flight of steps leads up to the three-archéd porch, which, 
with its two corner-pilasters, exhibits an ingenious combin- 
ation of the Gothic and Renaissance styles. Three doorways 
by Vinc. Gagini admit to the tastefully adorned interior. — 
The Corso ends in the Piazza Santo Spirito, which contains 
a fountain by Marabitti. On the right, in front of the Pa- 
lazzo Butera, the terraced Mura dei Cattivi commands a view 
over the harbour. The baroque Porta Felice (1582-1644) 
brings us to the Foro Umberto Primo, a long esplanade which 
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Villa Giulta 
enjoys a charming prospect of Monte Pellegrino and leads 
to the *Villa Giulia (Pl. 29), or La Flora (1777), a typical 18th 
cent. garden and favourite promenade, bright with perfumed 
blossoms. In the centre are four ‘ prospetti,’ or niches in 
the Pompeian style, and a sundial fountain; towards the sea 
is the ‘ Genius of Palermo,’ by Marabitti, and, near the en- 
trance in the Via Lincoln, a monument to Meli (p. 431). The 
*Orto Botanico, adjoining the Villa on the S.W., is remark- 
able for its tropical vegetation (adm. free 7-7, in winter 9-4). 

Returning now to the Foro Umberto, we pass thence 
through the Porta dei Greci to the Piazza della Kalsa (Arabic 
khalisa, pure) and proceed thence to the right along the 
Via Torremuzza, past the church of Santa Teresa to that 
of La Pieta (Pl. 30), both with striking baroque fronts by 
Giac. Amato. La Pieta contains a Descent from the Cross, 
by De Pavia. Behind extends the Quartierve della Kalsa, 
populated by seamen, containing the partially destroyed 
church of Santa Maria dello Spasimo (Pl. 22; 1506), for which 
Raphael painted his Jesus falling beneath the Cross (Lo 
Spasimo di Sicilia), now in the Prado at Madrid. From La 
Pieta the narrow old Via Alloro leads S.W., passing (1.) the 
Palazzo Abbatelli, an impressive Gothic mansion by Matt. 
Carnelivari (1495), entered by a doorway of original design. 
Next door is La Ganeia (Pl. 23), or Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
a 15th cent. church with an attractive facade. 


InTeRIOR. 2nd S. chap., Ant. Crescenzio, Madonna del Monserrato, signed 
and dated 1528; Novelli (?), Holy Family; between the 5th and 6th chap., 
Pulpit made up of fragments of sculptures by the Gagini. — 2nd N. chap., 
De Pavia, Nativity; 8rd chap., Novelli, San Pietro d@’Aleantara, much blackened; 
6th chap., Reliefs by Ant. Gagini. On the choir-piers, two medallions by Axt. 
Gagini, and, in the chapel.on the left, Marriage of the Virgin, by De Pavia, framed 
in stuccoes by Serpotta. 


The adjoining convent is famous in the annals of the revolution of April 
4th, 1860. Its bell gave the signal to the insurgents; Fr. Riso, their leader, 
fell mortally wounded; thirteen were captured and shot (p. 432); while two 
hid for five days in the vaults of the church, escaping at last by the ‘ Buco della 
Salvezza,’ a hole in the wall next the Palazzo Abbatelli, 

Farther along on the same side (No. 48) is the Palazzo 
Bonagia, whose courtyard contains a remarkable baroque 
stair. The street ends in the Piazza Aragona which leads 
to the Piazza della Croce dei Vespri, where the graves of many 
French victims of the ‘ Vespers’ (p. 412) are marked by a 
cross (modern reproduction). — We, however, turn to the 
left along the Via Aragona to reach the Piazza della Rivo- 
luzione (Pl. 16), the scene of the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1848. Just beyond is the Palazzo Aiutamicristo (Pl. 16=23), 
with fragments of the original building ot 1490 by Matt. Car- 
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nelivari (doorway and courtyard, entered from No. 19, Via 
Garibaldi). The Via della Magione, on the left, leads to the 
former Cistercian church of La Magione (Pl. 22; 1161), which 
passed to the German Hospitallers. 

The New Quarters of Palermo have sprung up on the N.W., around the 
prolongation of the Via Maqueda. Their most striking edifice is the Teatro 
Vittorio Emanuele (PI. 11-18), or Teatvo Massimo, a huge Corinthian structure 
by G. B. Filippo and Ernesto Basile (1875-97). — The Via Ruggiero Settimo 
prolongs the Via Maqueda past the ‘ Quattro Canti di Campagna’ to a huge 
open space, on the right of which stands the ‘ Pompeian’ Politeama Garibaldi 
(Pl. 19), incorporating the Gallery of Modern Art (adm. 10-2, 11.; entrance in 
the Via Politeama). The most noteworthy of the rooms contains examples 
of Sicilian painters. (Sciuti, Padovani, De Maria Bergler, Catti, etc.). 


ENVIRONS OF PALERMO 
I. *SantTa MARIA DI GzEsU. 


This short excursion (*View best in the morning) occupies 
about 2 hrs. either on foot or by carriage (23 hrs. including 
Santo Spirito). Carriage 151., with $hr.’s stay and return. 
— Leaving the town by the Via Oreto (Pl. 15) we turn to the 
right at the ‘dazio’ by the Via Molini and then to the left 
by the Via Guadagni. 

If we turn here to the right and then to the left by the Via del Vespro we 
reach the old cemetery of Sant’Orsola, at the end of which is the Norman church 
of Santo Spirito or dei Vespri (1173), founded by Offamilio (p. 424) and possessing 
a simple and severe interior. It was in front of this church at the hour of vespers 
on Easter Tuesday (March 3ist, 1282), that the revolution of the Sicilians broke 
out against their Angevin overlords (comp. p. 412). 

The Via Guadagna crosses the Oreto, passing (r.) the Torre 
det Diavoli, part of the ruined Palazzo Chiaramonti, and 
beyond the Palermo-Trdpani railway becomes the Via Santa 
Maria di Gest. The church of *Santa Maria di Gest, preceded 


by a flowery little graveyard, dates from 1429. 

We enter by one of the three marble doorways. On the right of the choir 
are the arcade and colonnettes of the tomb of Ant. Alliata, by Ant. Gagini (1512); 
the urn is in the vestibule of the sacristy. On the left side is the Gothic Cap- 
bella La Grua, containing frescoes, by an unknown hand, from the life of St. Ber- 
nardine, noteworthy for their remarkable emphasis of design. — The terrace 
before the church, or (better) the Belvedere close beneath Monte Grifone to which 
visitors are conducted by a friar, commands a lovely *View of the city, Mon- 
reale, and Monte Pellegrino. 


We may vary the return by following the Via Brasca, 
to the right, to San Ciro, near which is the Grotta dei Gi- 
ganti (p. 441). A cart-road leads thence N. to the Palazzo 
di Favara or di Mare Dolce, reached also from Palermo (Piazza 
della Rivoluzione) by tramway No. 6 to Via Germanese. 


The palazzo, once surrounded on three sides by an artificial lake, was built 
by the emir Giafar in 997-1019, and later became the pleasance of the Norman 
kings and of Frederick IJ, The remains include a chapel built by Roger I1, 
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some vaulted chambers, and the embankments which contained the lake. The 
three arches by which the water entered the lake may be seen in the Via Ciaculli, 
a little E. of San Ciro (p. 435). 


Beyond the village of Brancaccio we soon reach the main 
Corso dei Mille. A short distance to the right is San Giovanni 
det Lebbvosi, one of the oldest Norman churches in Sicily 
(founded by Roger I in 1072), completed in the 12th cent., 
and recently restored. It was united to the now vanished 
Arab castle of Jehta. The Corso dei Mille crosses the Oreto, 
just before which we see on the right the Ponte dell’ Ammi- 
vagllo, built by George of Antioch in 1113. At this bridge, 
from which the Oreto has been diverted, took place the first 
skirmish between the Garibaldini (see p, 441) and the Bourbon 
troops, on May 27th, 1860. 


Il. La Zisa, THE Cappuccini, LA CUBA, AND VILLA TASCA. 


From the Porta Nuova (Pl. 3) we follow the Corso Calata- 
fimi, to the left of which lies the Piazza dell’Indipendenza, 
with an obelisk in the centre and the Villa d’ Aumale on its E. 
side. The villa was the residence of the exiled Louis Philippe 
(1809) at the time of his marriage with Marie-Amélie, daughter 
of Ferdinand IV; its garden may be visited. Taking the 
Via della Colonna Rotta to the right and the Via Zisa to the 
left, we reach (r.) *La Zisa (Arab. aziz, magnificent; tramway 
with green cross from the Central Station, 50c.), one of a 
group of pleasure-palaces built by the Norman kings in their 
private park on the outskirts of Palermo. 


This massive palace with its flanking turrets was begun by William I (c. 1160) 
and completed by his son. Visitors may inspect a hall on the ground floor 
(custodian at No. 36; gratuity) preceded by a courtyard open to the road. On 
the inner sides of the entrance-arch is a Cufic inscription in large stucco letters. 
The hall itself, though somewhat spoilt by crude 16th cent. frescoes, gives an 
impression of charm and originality. On three sides are square recesses with 
stalactite vaults, and round the walls‘runs a mosaic frieze which expands into 
three ornamented circles in the central recess. A stream of water gushes forth 
beneath the middle circle from an opening surmounted by an imperial eagle 
and flows down a runnel towards the entrance; it was formerly used to supply 
a fish-pond. Permission must be obtained from the proprietor (Marchese di 
San Giovanni) to visit a similar upstairs room and the terrace. 


The Via dei Cipressi leads hence to (8 min. S.) the Con- 
vento dei Cappuccini, in whose catacombs the bodies of 
wealthy citizens of Palerm6 were interred until 1881. Their 
exploration (apply to a friar) is curious rather than attractive. 
About 8000 bodies, some naturally mummified but the 
majority standing or sitting skeletons, are to be seen in the 
long subterranean passages . Separate corridors were reserved 
for the bodies of women and priests. Ippolito Pindemonte 
describes the spot in his poem ‘1 Sepolcri,’ 
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The road alongside the Manicomio leads W. to {c. 20 min.) Aliarello, where, 
in the Via la Loggia (r.) are the remains of the Norman Palazzo di Mimnermo, 
a hall with niches adorned with stucco shells. 

The Via Pindemonte leads back from the Cappuccini to 
the Corso Calatafimi, which we follow to the left. At No. $0, 
now the Caserma Tukery (apply to the officer of the guard), 
are the remains of the Norman palace of *La Cuba (Arab. 
kubbeh, a dome), built by William II (1180) in imitation 
of La Zisa. On the outer wall is an Arabic inscription, and 
within are the remains of a hall with a small cupola adorned 
with stuccoes. 


In the other direction the Corso Calatafimi (followed by the Monreale tram- 
way, p. 438) leads to (No. 579; r.) the Giardino del Cavaliere Napoli, in which 
(apply to the custodian; gratuity) stands the Cubola, the last of the numerous 
kiosks erected by William I in his pleasure-park (comp. p. 436). Farther on 
(No. 448; 1.) is the entrance to the Villa Tasea (tramway No. 8 from the Piazza 
Bologni to Camastra, 30 c.), whose *Garden (gratuity), remarkable for its arau- 
carias and palms, commands a gorgeous view of the Conca d’Oro. — Tramway 
thence to La Rocca and Monreale, see p. 438. 


Ill. La FaAvorita, MonpELLO, AND MOoNTE PELLEGRINO. 


Tramways to La Favorita, services 5 or 11 every thr. from the Piazza 
Marina to San Lorenzo, 70c.; services D, E, or F from the Central Station or 
the Politeama to Leoni, 50 c. — To Mondello, service D hourly from the Central 
Station or the Politeama, 11. 25 c.— To Acquasanta, service 1 every 10 min, 
from the Piazza Marina, 50c.—To Monte Pellegrino, see p. 438. 


The carriage road leaves Palermo by the Via della Liberta 
and the Giardino Inglese (Pl. 21) and joins the tramway route 
via the Carceri (Pl. 28) at the Porta Leoni, an entrance of the 
Parco della Favorita (adm. 9-dusk), an estate bought by 
Ferdinand of Bourbon in 1799, and laid out by him in the 
taste of the early 19th century. The Palazzina (open Sun. 
and Thurs.), a little casino in a Chinese style, commands a 
good view. 

On the road (followed by the Mondello tramway) bounding the W. of the 
park are the Villa Sofia (adm. Mon. and Fri.), notable for its palms and orchids, 
and the Istituto Agrario, while on the main road (tramways 5 and 11) is the 
Villa Resuttana, with a gallery frescoed by Vito d’Anna (1761). 

The Mondello tramway, turning to the right at Pallavicino 
and running beneath the W. slope of Monte Pellegrino, reaches 
the seashore at (4m. from Palermo) Mondello (Restaurants), 
a popular bathing-resort with numerous villas. Hence we 
may return, following the coast-road round the foot of Monte 
Pellegrino (see below), vid Arenella to Acquasanta, another 
bathing-place. From Acquasanta tramway No. 1 leads back 
to Palermo, passing the grounds of the Villa Igea (p. 421) 
and the Villa Belmonte (no adm.) and the English Cemetery. 


Monte Pellegrino (1969 ft.), described by Goethe as the most beautiful 
headland in the world, lies between the Mondello road and the sea; it rises boldly 
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on all sides save the S. and is covered with grass and broom, Anciently known 
as Heirkte, the headland was occupied by Hamilcar Barca in the First Punic 
War and stubbornly held for three years (247-244) against the Romans. Tt 
became famous as the hermitage of St. Rosalia, daughter of Duke Sinibald and 
niece of William II, who died here in 1166 and afterwards became the patron 
saint of Palermo. The tramway service (No. 4) from the Piazza Marina in Pa- 
lermo to Le Falde, between Acquasanta and La Favorita, is suspended (1925). 
A new motor-road, however, has been constructed as far as the Grotta (see below). 
The ascent from Le Falde on foot occupies 1} hr. (donkeys may be hired). We 
mount a flight of steps and zigzag up between Primo Pizzo (1129 ft.; 1.) and 
Pizzo Grattarola (905 ft.). Passing La Croce (1470 ft.) we descend a little to 
the Grotta di Santa Rosalia (1405 ft.) a cavern converted into a chapel in 1625, 
containing a statue of the saint, by Greg. Tedeschi, and her coronation, by Nunzio 
la Mantia. The water trickling down the walls is held to be miraculous. A 
steep path on the farther side of the adjoining convent mounts in 4 hr, to the 
Semajoro, a few feet below the summit, which commands a wonderful view 
extending from the Lipari Isles to Etna. About 20 min. N.E. is a colossal 
statue of St. Rosalia. The descend may be made by the steep Via del Porco 
to (}hr.) La Favorita (p. 437). 


IV. MOoONREALE. 


Monreale is most easily reached by tramway No. 8 from the Piazza Bologni 
(Pl. 9-10) to Rocca (70 c.), whence a funicular tramway (No. 9) mounts to Mon- 
reale (80c.). The rear platform of the funicular commands an ever-widening 
view of the beautiful hillside, planted with oranges, prickly pears, and geraniums. 


Monreate (952 ft.; Ristorante Savdia), the little town (16,486 
inhab.) that sprang up around William II’s great church, was 
the birthplace of Pietro Novelli (1608-47), the painter. 

On the left of the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele stands the 
**Cathedral (Santa Maria la Nuova), the most beautiful 
Norman church in Sicily and one of the architectural wonders 
of the middle ages, begun in 1176 by William II. The facade, 
flanked by two square towers (one incomplete) and approached 
by an 18th cent. porch, has a fine portal with a bronze door 
signed by Bonanno da Pisa (1186). The portico along the 
N. side, by Giov. and Fazio Gagini (1547-69), shelters a portal 
with a mosaic frieze and a bronze door by Barisano da Trani 
(c. 1190). The apse is decorated, like the fagade, with 
interlacing arches of limestone and lava. 

The usual entrance is by the N. door. The Interior 
(335 ft. by 131), remarkably simple in design but glittering 
with golden and coloured mosaics, gives an immediate and 
indescribable impression of majesty and splendour. It is 
the conception of the Cappella Palatina (p. 426) carried out 
on a magnificent scale. The ceiling of the nave was restored 
after a fire in 1811; that of the choir bears the stamp of 
Saracenic art. The magnificent series of *Mosaics (completed 
in 1182) begins on the S. side of the nave, above the pillars, 
with the story of the Creation and goes on round the W. wall 
to the N, side, The mosaics in the aisles depict the Teaching 
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of Jesus. On the walls of the choir are seen the Passion of 
Jesus and the Preaching of SS. Peter and Paul, whose figures, 
in the side apses, close the cycle. In the apse a mighty half- 
length figure of Christ in benediction rises above the enthroned 
Madonna, with angels and apostles; below are saints, Above 
the royal throne (l.) William II receives the crown at the 
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hands of Jesus; above the episcopal throne (r.) William offers 
the cathedral to the Virgin. The floor is likewise made 
of mosaic. 

CHAPELS. The chapel S. of the choir contains the por- 
phyry sarcophagus of William I (d. 1166) and that of Wil- 
liam II (d. 1190) in white marble (1575). Hence we may 
enter the Cappella di San Benedetto (1569), with a relief of 
the saint by Marabitti (1760). On the N. of the choir are the 
tombs of Margaret, Roger, and Henry, the wife and sons of 
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William I, and an inscription recording the resting-place (1270) 
of the body of St. Louis when on its way back from Tunis. 
To the N. is the 17th cent. baroque Cappella del Crocifisso, by 
whose entrance is a marble relief of the school of the Gagini. 


The Sacristy contains the Tveasury, which includes six 16th cent. reliquaries 
by And. de Peri; a reliquary presented by Philip III of France; an 18th cent. 
tapestry depicting the Dream of William II (see below); a fine pyx; etc. — 
The Roor (172 steps; apply to the sacristan) commands a *View of the Conca 
d’Oro (p. 420). 

On the S. side of the church are the lovely *Cloisters, a masterpiece of 12th 
cent. art, with pointed arches borne by twin columns of every imaginable design, 
with delicate and varied capitals. Many ot the colonnettes are decorated with 
mosaics or reliefs. In the S.W. corner a single column in a little enclosure of 
its own forms a fountain of extraordinary beauty. The N. wall is pierced by 
a doorway and eight two-light windows with a decoration of limestone and lava 
like that of the apse. 

The Convent, now a college, S. of the cloister (apply to the keeper of the 
cloister) has a grand staircase with two large paintings: St. Benedict distributing 
bread, symbolising his Rule, to all the monastic and knightly orders, the master- 
piece of Pietro Novelli (1635), and the Discovery of a treasure revealed by the 
Virgin to William II in a dream, by Gius. Velasquez (1797). 


No. 16 in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele is the Municipio, 
“whose council-chamber contains a Madonna with two saints 
(terracotta), by Ant. Gagini (1528) and an Adoration of the 
Shepherds, by Matthias Stomer (17th cent.). 


Other points of interest in the town are the Chiesa del Monte (reached by 
the Via Umberto Primo), containing stuccoes by Serpotta and his school and 
the Madonna of the Constellation, by Orazio Ferraro (1612); higher up, on the 
left, the Collegiata, with a stucco Crucifixion, by Omodei (16th cent.; on the 
high altar); higher still, the Madonna delle Croci, commanding a superb *View. 
At the other end of the town (Via P. Novelli) the church of San Castrense has 
stuccoes by Serpotta. 

From the tramway terminus a path (red marks) ascends in ?hr. to the 
*Castellaccio (2460 ft.), the S. W. summit of Monte Caputo, a splendid view-point. 
The castle, now a refuge of the Club Alpino Siciliano, was formerly a fortified 
monastery. We may go on W. to ( hr. more) San Martino delle Seale (1804 {t.), 
a monastery founded in the 6th cent. by St. Gregory the Great, restored in 
1346 by the Blessed Ang. Sinesio, and enlarged in 1770 by Archbp. Marvuglia. 
It is now an agricultural penitentiary school for youthful offenders, but may 
be visited on applying in advance to the Direzione. The Church contains carved 
choir-stalls by Scipione di Guido of Naples (1597); St. Benedict, and the Ma- 
donna with St. Scholastica, both by Novelli; the Magi, by Lo Zoppo di Gangi; 
and St. Martin, by Fil. Paladino. At the foot of the staircase in the Convent 
is a group of St. Martin and the beggar, by Marabitti. The refectory ceiling is 
frescoed by Novelli (Daniel in the lions’ den). — A tiring but attractive road 
runs hence N.E. to (3$ m.) Boccadifalco (574 ft.), a picturesque village from which 
a path ascends to (20 min.; 1.) the convent and hospital of Bdéida, on the site 
of a 10th cent. Saracen village, with a church of 1388 containing a figure of 
St. John the Baptist by Ant. Gagini. From Boccadifalco we may return to 
(2}m,) Palermo via Altarello (p. 437). 


V. BAGHERIA AND SOLUNTUM. 


Railway in c. $ hr. by the Messina line. To Bagheria, 84m. (71. 60, 51. 50, 
31. 20 c.); to Santa Flavia-Sdlunio, 10 m. (8 1. 60, 61. 10, 81. 50c.). For the 
description of the 1oute, see p. 420.. 
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Bagheria (Hot. Verdone; motor omnibus from the station 
in 5 min., 1 1.) is a large village of 19,051 inhab., amid orange- 
groves and vineyards, notable for its 18th cent. villas. 

The most remarkable of these is the villa of Prince Palagonia (1715), with 
52 grotesque statues of negroes, beggars, dwarfs, and monsters. At the Villa 
Butera is the ‘ Certosa,’ so-called from its wax figures of historical characters 
clad in the Carthusian habit. — There is a direct road from Bagheria via Santa 
Flavia to Soluntum. 

We turn to the right at the station of Santa Flavia and 
then again to the right, crossing the railway; and in 4 min. 
we reach (I.) a red house with the notice ‘ Antichita di So- 
lunto.’ This is the custodian’s house, but his services as a 
guide may well be dispensed with, as the road leads direct 
(25 min.) to the not very extensive ruins of Soluntum, on 
the slope of Monte Catalfano (1227 ft.). 

The ancient town first appears in history as a Phoenician 
settlement, not apparently of great importance, as the coins 
bear the designation Cafara (i.e. kafr, a village). It was 
known to the Greeks as Soloeis or Solus, and reached its 
zenith when the Romans rebuilt it on a regular plan after 
the First Punic War, naming it Solentum or Soluntum. The 
principal ruin, of Roman or Hellenistic character, is the so- 
called Gymnasium, consisting of six Doric columns with a 
portion of the entablature, really part of the peristyle of a 
dwelling. A little S. (the main street runs N, and S,) is a 
capital with a hon’s head, and a short distance N. a frag- 
mentary statue, wearing the toga, and some mosaic pavements. 
The view along the coast towards Cefali, with the Lipari 
Isles and Etna, is very striking. 


VI. Monte GRIFONE. 


Monte Grifone (2730 ft.), the hill overlooking Palerrno from the S.E., may be 
reached either from Brancaccio (p. 436), or from Santa Maria di Gest (p. 435), 
whence a steep path round the Sferrovécchio spur (E.) leads via Piano dei Gelsi 
to (23-hrs.) the summit (best for the descent). From Brancaccio we take the Via 
di Ciacuili (r.). At (} m.) a fork we bear to the left, passing the church of San Ciro 
(p. 435) and five rock-caves, eroded by the sea, the largest of which, the Grotta 
dei Giganti, has yielded several finds of fossil bones. Farther on, above the toad, 
are the two large reservoirs of Scillato. Taking the right fork at Ciacullt, we Cross. 
an aqueduct (44 m. from Palermo) and begin to mount in earnest, passing (1) the 
ravine of the Discesa dei Mille (‘ descent of the Thousand’) and reaching, after 
two long curves, an Obelisk (1105 ft.) on the site of Garibaldi’s encampment 
of May 26th, 1860. On the left is Monte Grande (2116 ft.). We descend S. 
and then W., leaving a road to Misilmeri (p. 442) on the left, and reach (10 m.} 
Belmonte Mezzagno (1170 ft.). From the highest house’on the N.E. we take 
a mule-track up the E. side of the valley... Where it forks (2130 ft.) we bear to 
the left, keeping more or less level until the final ascent (no path; 14 hr. from 
Belmonte). 


___ From PALERMO TO CorLEONE AND SAN Carto, 664 m. (107 km.), narrow 
gauge railway in c. 7 hrs.; to Corleone, 42 m. (68 km.) in 4} hrs. (251., 101.50 c.); 


an 
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views on the left. Starting from the Stazione Sant’Erasmo (p. 420) we follow 
the shore for 3} m. and then turn inJand, up the rich valley of the Fiume Grande, 
the ancient Eleutheros. On the right are the Monte Grande and Monte Grifone 
(see above). —10m. Mistlmeri is dominated by its 14th cent. castle. — 22 m. 
Villafrati (1483 ft,). On the right is the castle of Cefala Diana, on the left the 
rugged Rocca Busambra (5299 ft.). A tunnel (4m.) brings us into the Valle 
del Lupo and the oak and ash forest of (29 m.) Picuzza. On the right is the 
still larger forest of Cappelliero, opposite a hunting-lodge of Ferdinand I. — 
42m. (68km.) Corleone (Hot. Stella d'Italia, simple), $m. S.E.,. is a town of 
Saracenic origin (14,885 inhab.) in a picturesque site. A Lombard colony was 
established here by Frederick II in 1327. —534 m. Contessa Entellina (1873 ft.), 
34m. from the station (post-gig, 2$1.), is a charming mountain-village (2125 
inhab.), colonised by Albanians in 1450. It takes its surname from the vanished 
Entella, a town of the Elymi, which probably stood on the Bélice Sinistro, 5 m. 
N.W. The Olivetan abbey of Santa Maria del Bosco, 14 hr. from the station, 
has a church (1676-1757) attributed to Vanvitelli, containing a terracotta of the 
Della Robbia school, two large cloisters (one of the 16th cent.), and a fresco ot 
the Miracle of the Loaves (in the refectory). — From (60 m.) Chiusa Sclajani 
a road runs to (27 1m.) Sciacca (p. 452), vid Sambuca Zabut and Misilbesi. 
We follow the Valle Malotempo and reach the terminus at (663 m.) San Carlo. 

The picturesque road from Palermo to (36 m.) Corleone passes (64.m.) Parco, 
originally a hunting-lodge of King Roger, with a small Norman church which 
was the oratory of his castle, and (144 .m.) Piana dei Greci, perhaps the most 
interesting of the Albanian colonies in. Sicily. 

From Palermo to Catania, see Rte. 17; to Girgenti, see Rte. 16; to Messina, 
see Rte. 13; to Trdpani, see Rte. 15. 


15. FROM PALERMO TO TRAPANI 


Rattway, 121m. (195 km.) in 6 hrs. (1021, 681. 50, 401. 50c.); to Se 
gesta, 50m. (80 km.) in c. 2) hrs.- (421. 50, 291, 171. 30c.),- an interesting 
and picturesque route with splendid sea views on the right as far as Castellam- 
mare del Golfo and on the left after Castelvetrano. — The excursion to Segesta 


and back may be made in one day; if Selinus be included the night should 
be spent at Castelvetrano. 


STEAMERS in both directions on Sat. in 8} hrs., leaving Palermo and Tra- 
pani at 6 a.m. and calling at Castellammare del Golfo. 

Paleymo (Centrale), see p. 420. The railway curves round 
the city, crossing the Oreto twice. — 4m. Paleymo Lolli. We 
traverse plantations of oranges and lemons, prickly pears and 
olives, running between Monte Pellegrino (p. 437) and Monte 
del Gallo (1729 ft.) on the right and Monte Cuccio (3448 ft.) 
and Monte Gibilforni (1745 ft.) on the left. — At (103 m.) 
Sferracavallo we reach a picturesque bay overshadowed by 
Monte del Gallo. Ustica (p. 417) is seen far to the N. — 12 m. 
fsola delle Fémmine, a village facing an island of the same 
name. Capo San Vito, on the farther side of the Gulf of Ca- 
stellammare, appears ahead on the left. — 16? m. Carini, 
lim. S. of the station, has a fine chateau of the Chiara- 
monti and interesting stalactite caverns. Rounding the 
base of Monte Pecoraro (2789 ft.) we come into view of 
the lovely Gulf of Castellammare, with the villages of 
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SEGESTA 1d Rte. 443 


Trappeto, Balestrate, and Castellammare on its shores and 
Alcamo behind, at the foot of the striking Monte Bonifato. 
— We turn inland to reach (30}m.) Lo Zucco-Montelepre, 
near which is the Tenuta dello Zucco, the estate, famous for 
its wines, where the Duc d’Aumale died in 1897. We cross 
the Nocilla and return towards the sea. — 324m. Partinico; 
37m. Trappeto; 39m. Balestvate. The sea is bordered by 
a line of shifting dunes which sometimes overwhelm the 
vineyards and which are kept off the railway line by pali- 
sades. — 454m. Casteilammare del Golfo (Hot. Tre Stelle, 
fair), 2m. from the station (motor omnibus in 10 min.), was 
once the port of Segesta. The ruins of Segesta may be reached 
hence by a road, passing the hot springs (115° Fahr.) of Aque 
Segestane or Pinciane and joining the route from Segesta 
station c. 23m. short of (9$m.) the crossing of the Gaggera 
(see below). Castellammare is connected by motor omnibus 
(151. 45c.) with (26m. in 3hrs.) Trapani. — The railway 
turns inland and ascends the Fiume San Bartolomeo (the 
ancient Crimisus ?), crossing the branch called Fiume Caldo and 
following the valley of the Fiume Freddo. On our right towers 
the rugged Monte [nici (3490 ft.). —50 m. (80 km.) Segesta 
(small buffet), 44 m. N.W. of the ruins of Segesta. x 

The route from Segesta station to the ruins follows the 
Calatafimi road to the W., which ascends the Fiume Caldo 
and is joined (c. 14m.) by a road from Castellammare (comp. 
above). In another 1} m. the river divides, our road following 
the left branch, the Fiumara Gaggera (the ancient Scamander). 
After another 14 m. we reach a cart-track on the right (crossing 
the Gaggera), which we follow on foot to (25 min.) the Custo- 
dian’s House, where water, bread, and wine may be obtained. 

Carriages for the ruins (1 hr.; no tariff) should be ordered from a tourist- 
agent at Palermo or from Alcamo to meet the train at Segesta station. After 
visiting the ruins the walk or drive may be continued to (24 m.) Calatafimi (see 
p. 444). — The motor omnibus from Alcamo to Calatafimi (see below), meeting 
the early morittng train from Palermo at Segesta station and the evening train 
back, picks up and sets down passengers at the entrance to the ruins. 

Segesta, oviginally Mgesta, seems to have been founded in the 12th cent. 
by the Elymi, a people who claimed mixed Trojan and Greek descent. It was 
rapidly Hellenized, however, and was in continual warfare with Selinus (p. 450) 
from 580 onwards, seeking the alliance of Athens in 426, After the destruction 
of Selinus in 409 Segesta became a subject-ally of Carthage, and was saved by 
Himileo (397) from the attacks of Dionysius of Syracuse. In 307, however, 
Agathocles sacked the city, slaughtered 10,000 of its inhabitants, and repeopled 
the place, changing its name to Dikgopolis. It resumed its old name under 
the protection of Carthage, but treacherously slew the Carthaginian garrison 


during the First Punic War, after which it became an ally of Rome. It was 
finally destroyed in the 10th cent. by the Saracens. 


The existing ruins (the visit occupies 40-50 min.) _com- 
prise a temple and a theatre. The *TEmMPLE, crowning a 
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lonely hill (997 ft.), is one of the grandest existing monuments 
of Doric architecture. It is peripteral and hexastyle with 
36 unfluted columns (30 ft. high, 6 ft. 4 ins. wide at the base) 
on a stylobate 200 ft. by 86. The entablature and the ped- 
iments are intact, but the cella seems never to have been 
built. The fine THEATRE, near the summit of Monte Bdr- 
baro (1362 ft.), commands a magnificent view. Its diameter 
is 207 ft. and its 20 rows of seats are hollowed out of the rock. 
Little but the foundations of the scena remains. 

The railway beyond Segesta station enters a country of 
rolling hills planted with vines and grain. — 51} m. (83 km.) 
Aleamo-Calatafimi, whence a motor omnibus plies daily to 
Alcamo (44m. N.E.; 31.) and another twice daily to Cala- 
tafimi (54m. S.W.). 

Aleamo (Hot. Sicilia; Segesta), a town of 62,415 inhab., derives its name 
from the Saracenic fortress of Alkamuk, which crowned Monte Bonifato (2710 ft.; 
21 hrs. S.), on a site now occupied by the chapel of Madonna dell’ Alto (*View). 
The existing town was founded by Frederick II in 1233, and was the birthplace 
of the 13th cent. poet Ciullo or Cielo, one of the earliest masters of Italian lite- 
rature. It is noted for the manufacture of papier-mAché images, like those of 
Lecce (p. 382). — The Corso Sei Aprile, which traverses the town, passes the 
Assunta, a 17th cent. church with an old tower, containing frescoes by Borrermans 
and sculptures attributed to Ant. Gagini. Santa Chiara contains stuccoes by 
Serpotta (1722); and San Tomaso has an elaborate 14th cent. doorway. In 
the N. half of the town are the Badia, with a painting by Novelli, and the 14th 
cent. church of the Annunziata. In the S. half may be seen the Badia Nuova, 
containing raore. of Serpotta’s work and a St. Benedict by Novelli, and Sant’ Oliva, 
with a statue of the saint by Ant. Gagini (1511) and a painting of her by No- 
velli. A motor omnibus runs vid Segesta station and the ruins of Segesta to 


(11 m.; 741.) Calatafimi (see below), going on to (35 m., 20 1.) Trapani (p. 447); 
another plies direct to (32m.; 161.) Palermo. 


Calatafimi (two inns) is noted for Garibaldi’s victory of May 15th, 1860 
(monument 2m. S.) and for the frequent visits of Samuel Butler (1893-1900), 
author of ‘ Erewhon,’ who travelled much in S. Italy. 

Monte Bonifato now dominates the railway on the left, 
and the crests of distant mountains appear behind the neigh- 
bouring hills as the vineyards give place more and more to 
wheat-fields. On the left is a ridge of sulphur-bearing hills. 
— 644 m. Salemi, 44m. W. of its station (motor omnibus in 
shr.), represents Halicy@, a town of the ancient Siculi, and 
is commanded by an imposing feudal castle. Here Garibaldi, 
three days after his landing at Marsala, assumed the function 
of dictator in Sicily, in the name of Victor Emmanuel II. 
We cross the watershed between the Tyrrhenian and African 
seas and descend. — 744m. (120 km.) Castelvetrano (Rfmis.; 
Hot. Bixio; Palermo-Selinunte, very unpretending), a pros- 
perous agricultural town (22,779 inhab.), was the usual 
starting-point for the excursion to Selinus before the con- 
struction of the narrow gauge railway vid Selinunte to Porto 
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to Trépant MAZZARA 15 Rte. 445 


Empédocle (p. 450) and some travellers still find a carriage 
(73m. in 1?hr.; 501.) more convenient than the railway. 
The Chiesa Madre is an example of the florid architecture of 
the late 16th cent.; San Giovanni contains a good statue 
of its patron, by Ant. Gagini (1522), and in San Domenico 
are some baroque stuccoes (1577). The adjoining Museo 
Civico, in the former monastery, has a collection of terra- 
cottas and bronzes from Selinus. 

Carriage to the Cave di Campobello (see below), 3 hrs. there and back (c. 
30 1.).— A branch line runs to (18 m.) Salaparuta via Santa Ninja, a prosperous 
village of ‘ Americani,’ or returned emigrants. 

From Castelvetrano to Selinus and Porto Empédocle (Girgenti), see p. 450. 

The railway descends rapidly across a barren heath, with 
a view on the left of Selinus and the sea. — 80 m. Campo- 
bello di Mazzara is the nearest station to the Cave di Campo- 
bello or Rocche di Cusa (24-3 hrs. there and back on foot). 

Leaving Campobello by the Strada Marina (S.W.) we pass (14 m.) the Baglio 
Ingham farmhouse, a little beyond which, in a field on the left, lies a column- 
drum abandoned on its way to Selinus. We turn to the right for (10 min.) 
the *Cave or Quarries, which have not been worked since the destruction of Se- 
linus in 409 B.c. The various processes of quarrying may be studied, from the 
first incisions in the rock to the empty spaces left by the removal of completed 
drums for columns. A block, still attached to the rock, seems to have been 
intended for a capital. The large cylindrical masses of stone (9-10 ft. by 7) 
were probably for Temple G at Selinus (p. 452). =", 

Traversing a rocky and sterile plain we approach the sea. 
Monte San Giuliano and the Aigades appear far away to the 
right, and close at hand on the left is the tiny Lago Préola. 
— 89m. Mazzara del Vallo or Mazara (20,285 inhab.; Hot. 
Centvale; Spina) was a colony of Selinus and fell with it 
in 4098B.c. It was in Saracen hands from 827 until 1072, 
when Count Roger captured it and built its walls. The 
Cathedral, founded by Roger, has lost all character, but 
contains a Transfiguration by Ant. Gagini and a sarcophagus 
attributed to Dom. Gagini (1485). Near the Porta di Mare 
is the little Norman-Byzantine church of San Niccold lo Reale. 
Santa Caterina has a statue by Ant. Gagini (1524). 

A pleasant boat-excursion may be made on the river Mazzaro, at whose 
mouth are traces of harbour-walls, while upstream are caves which were once inha- 
bited. The mouth is a good place to watch the ‘ marrobbio,’ a curious tidal move- 
ment of the sea (1-3 ft.), probably due to variations in the atmospheric pressure. 

Crossing the Mazzaro we traverse a vine-clad plain, 
studded with prosperous farmhouses. On the left as we ap- 

. . . rs Su, 9. 
proach Marsala is a line of famous wine-stores or ‘ bagli 
(Sala, Lipari, Ingham, Florio, Woodhouse, Spano). — 102 m. 
(164 km.) Marsala (Hot. Stella d’Itdlia; Centrale; Favorita), a 
town of white houses (30,788 inhab.), is known throughout 
the world for its famous golden wine. 
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Lilybeum, founded by the Carthaginians in 3968.c., near the headland 
of Capo Boeo, the W. extremity of Sicily, and peopled from Motya (see below) 
was their strongest bulwark in Sicily, and succumbed to the Romans only after 
a siege of ten years (250-241). It kept its importance as an avenue of commun- 
ication with Africa during the Saracen dominion under the name Marsa Ali 
or Mars-al-Allah, the harbour of Ali or of God, but declined in the 16th cent, 
when Charles V almost completely blocked its port to protect it from Barbary 
pirates. Here Garibaldi and the Thousand effected a landing on May 11th, 
1860, being unobtrusively assisted by two British warship which were there 
for the protection of the wine merchants. The wine trade was founded in 1773 
by John Woodhouse, and the important establishments of Florio, Ingham Whi- 
taker, and Woodhouse may be visited on application. 

There is a British Vice-Consul at Marsala, and English Church Services are 
held at St. John the Baptist’s on Sun. at 8.30 and 11. 


Turning to the right and then to the left on leaving the 
station we reach the Piazza Umberto Primo, in which are 
the Loggia, or town-hall, the pointed tower of San Pietro, 
and the incomplete baroque front of the CATHEDRAL (San 
Tomaso di Cantorbery). 

Interior: 3rd.S. chap., Statue of St. Thomas the Apostle, by Ant. Gagint 
(1516); chapel S. of the choir, Tomb of Ant. Liotta (d. 1512); chapel N. of the 
choir, Marble altarpiece of the Passion, by Ant. Gagint (1552). The eight Flemish 
*Tapestries (16th cent.) of the capture of Jerusalem are rarely exhibited. 

The Via Undici Maggio goes on beyond the square. On 
the left, in the Via Ospedaletto, are the Museo Civico and the 
Carmine, a church containing a tomb attributed to Dom. 
Gagini (1475) and a Madonna perhaps by Fr. Laurana. The 
Via Undici Maggio leaves the town by the Porta Nuova, 
passes (r.) the Giardino Cavallotti and (1.) San Giovanni, a 
small church covering the supposed Grotto of the Cumzan 
Sibyl, and ends at the remains of the harbour of Lilybeum. 


The view includes the Capo Boeo on the left, the Aigades ahead, and the 
bay of Lo Stagnone on the right, with Monte San Giuliano rising behind, The 
modern harbour, to the S., is adorned with a memorial of the Landing of the 
Thousand, by Ettore Ximenes. 

A pleasant half-day’s excursion may be made by boat to Motya (Mozia) 
on the Isola San Pantaleone, 5m. N. (permission to land must be obtained from 
Messrs. Whitaker). This ancient Pheenician city was destroyed in 397 B.c. 
by Dionysius of Syracuse, and its people were transferred to Lilybeum in the 
following year by the Carthaginians. Excavations have revealed the harbour, 
three gates, and some houses and graveyards. The Museum of antiquities 
contains a group of two lions attacking a bull, distinctly Mycenwan in style. 

Steamboats from Marsala to the 4@gades and Pantelleria, see p. 447. 


The railway goes on N.E., keeping near the bay of Lo 
Stagnone, which encloses several islands and is lined with 
productive salt-pans (200,000 tons yearly). The Aigades are 
conspicuous to the W. We cross the Birgi and enter the 
plain of Falconara, where Frederick II defeated the allied 
French and Neapolitans in 1299.— Beyond (112}m.) Ma- 


vdusa are more salt-pans with salt-crushing windmills. — 
118m. Paceco. 


to Trdpani TRAPANI 15 Rte. 447 


121 m. (195 km.) TRAPANI is a town (55,532 inhab.) of 
almost entirely modern aspect, occupying a scimitar-shaped 
promontory between the open sea on the N. and the land- 
locked harbour on the S., busy with the continual movement 
of the salt-boats. 


Hotels. Grand H6reEL, facing — Moror Omnisuses to Capo San 
the pier, with restaurant and café; | Vito (27im.; 161. 60c.); to Calata- 
TrinAcria, Piazza del Teatro, with fimi naa Alcamo (p. 444); to Castel- 
restaurant; CENTRALE (meublé), Via | lammare (p. 443}; to Monte San 
Torrearsa; Moprrno, Via Neve; the Giuliano (p. 448); etc. 
last three unpretending. Steamboats to Cdégliari (p. 494) 

Pest Office, Via San Rocco, | onSun. evening; to Favignana (p. 449) 
behind the Grand Hotel. — British on Sun. and Wed. morning, proceed- 
Vice-Consul, G. D’ Alio. ing on Sun. to Marsala, Pantelleria, 

Conveyances, TaxicaBs, per | the Pelagian Isles, and Porto Empé- 


drive 8-12].; from the station to the docle, and on Wed. to Marsala, 


pier, 121.— Horse Cass (no tariff); | Mazzara, and Porto Empédocle; also 
from the station c. 51. by day, 101. | on Sun. and Thurs. morning to Favi- 
at night. — TRAMWays every 12 min. gnana, Lévanzo, and Maréttimo (p. 449) 
from the point (Piazza Gen. Scio) to —To Castellammare del Golfo and Pa- 
Borgo Annunziata (beyond the sta- lermo on Sat. at 6a, m. (comp. p, 442), 


tion), 25-50c.;. holidays 10 c. extra. 


Drepana or Drepanon (from the Greek word for sickle), which, anciently 
occupied the promontory, was the port of Eryx (p. 448), but was raised to the 
status of a city when Hamilear Barca transferred hither a number of the people 
of Eryx in 260B.c. It was taken for the Romans by Catulus in 241. In later 
years it was specially favoured by Peter of Aragon, who landed here as the 
saviour of Sicily in 1282, and by Charles V.. On the Scdglio del Malconstglto, 
a rock at the extremity of the Cape, John of Précida (p. 313) is supposed to have 
plotted the Sicilian Vespers with his confederates. Trapani was the birthplace 
Aless. Scarlatti (1659-1725), the composer. Samuel Butler suggests that the 
“authoress’ of the Odyssey was a native of this town, which he identifies 
as Scheria, the city of the Pheacians (comp. p. 449). 


The Via Mazzini leads from the station to the Piazza Vit- 
torio Emanuele, whence we follow the tramway to the left, 
passing a curious palazzo (No. 32, Via Garibaldi), half Gothic 
and half baroque. Bearing to the left along the Via Torre- 
arsa, we turn sharp to the right opposite the Municipio, a 
handsome marble edifice (1696) decorated with statues, and 
follow the Corso Vittorio Emanuele. On the right is the 
CuiEsA Nazionale (1638), with a baroque fagade and a 
sacristy containing beautifully carved cupboards in walnut- 
wood, by Pietro Orlandi (18th cent.). Just beyond is the 
CATHEDRAL (1635), whose baroque portico is known as the 
Loggia dei Genovesi. The Crucifixion on the 3rd S. altar, 
attributed to Van Dyck, has been spoilt by repainting. The 
Torre di Ligny, at the end of the point (view), is named after 
a Spanish viceroy. The Isola Colombaia, to the left, was 
the base of the Roman siege operations of 2418.c.. We 
may return to the town by the boulevards skirting the har- 
bour, whence,-by the Via Torrearsa, we reach (r.) the Templars’ 
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church of Sant’Agostino, preserving portions of the original 
14th cent. structure. The Via Sant’Agostino goes on to 
Santa Maria di Gest, a church with a transitional 15th cent. 
facade and a Renaissance S. doorway bearing an Annunciation. 
Within are two marble baldacchini in the style of Antonello 
Gagini and a Madonna by And. della Robbia. Turning to 
the left we may reach San Nicola and then (r.) San Domenico, 
two churches with 15-16th cent. details. In the labyrinth 
of alleys to the S.E. is the Via Giudeca, the former Jewish 
quarter, which brings us out on the wide Via Trenta Gen- 
naio, traversing the peninsula. In the Via Giudeca is the 
curious Palazzo Giudeca with a rusticated tower (Lo Speda- 
lello) and decorated windows in various styles (15th cent.). 


At the landward end of the tramway (p.447) is the Santuario dell’ Annunziata, 
founded in 1315 and rebuilt in 1760. Little remains of the 14th cent. structure 
save the front doorway and rose-window and the N. doorway. The campanile 
is of good baroque design. The interior has been hopelessly disfigured, except 
for the N. transept or Chapel of the Resurrection, which dates from 1475. From 
the apse two 16th cent. doors admit to the Sanctuary, whence another arch 
with sculptures by the Gagini leads to the Lady Chapel containing a venerated 
Madonna (? 14th cent. Pisan school), — On the right of the church is the Museo 
Civico Pépoli, containing, on the ground floor, sculptures by the Gagini, notably 
a figure of St. James the Great, by Antonello (1522); on the staircase-landing 
is a *Stoup of 1486, from the Annunziata, resembling those in Palermo cathedral 
(p. 425). On the first floor are two rooms of paintings of the Neapolitan and 
local schools; an engraved dish (R. III) ascribed to Cellini; an elaborate bronze 
lectern from the Annunziata, by Ann. Scudamiglio (1582); etc. 

From TrApanit To Monte SAn GiuLtano, 144m. (23 km.) in 1} hr. (741) 
motor omnibus twice daily. The road affords surprising views, extending in 
very clear weather from Ustica to Pantelleria and even to Cape Bon in Tunisia. 
Pedestrians may ascend in 2—3 hrs. by a mule-track on the left beyond the An- 
nunziata. Monte San Giuliano (2464 ft.; Hot. Igea) occupies the isolated hill- 
top which was formerly crowned by Eryx, an Elymian city of mythical origin, 
famous all over the Mediterranean for the magnificent temple of Venus Erycina, 
a building ascribed by Virgil to Aineas. Taken by Pyrrhus in 277 B.c. it was 
destroyed in 260 by Hamilcar (comp. p. 447). The Roman consul L. Junius 
seized the hill in 248 and was besieged by Hamilcar, who was himself blockaded 
by a Roman army, until the Punic cause was lost by the naval victory of Ca- 
tulus (p. 447). Its present name is derived from a miracle of St. Julian, who 
drove off the Saracen besiegers with a pack of hounds, an apocryphal legend, 
as the place was most probably in ruins by the time of Tiberius. 

Between the Porta Trdépani, by which we enter, and the Porta Spada are 
cyclopean walls repaired here and there with Roman masonry. We enter the 
sleepy little town (3363 inhab.), with its many Norman and Gothic porticoes, 
just beside the Chiesa Madre, which has a porch of 1426 and a 14th cent. cam- 
panile and contains an Assumption by Fr. Laurana (1469). The church of 
San Giovanni Battista has a 13th cent. porch and two statues by Ant. Gagini. 
The. Museo contains an Annunciation by Gagini (1525) and fragments from the 
Temple of Venus. The Public Garden, at the summit of the hill, surrounds 
the medieval Castle, which occupies the site of the Temple of Venus. The chief 
antique remains are the Piscina, or Pozzo di Venere, and the so-called Arco di 
Dedalo or del Diavolo, but fragments from the temple have recently been dis< 
covered embedded in the masonry of the castle, The view is superb. : 

Steamer trips (see p. 447) may be made from Trapani to the Isole Egadl, 
the ancient Avgades. or (gates, off which Lutatius Catulus routed the fleet of 
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Hanno in 2418.c. The chief islands are Favignana (4736 inhab.), with an 
important tunny-fishery, Lévanzo, and Marétimo, and the islets called Le For- 
miche. Maréttimo, in Butler’s theory (p. 447), is the island described as Ithaca 
in the Odyssey, and Le Formiche are the rocks hurled by Polyphemus at Ulysses 
(comp. p. 464). : 

Far away to the S.W., 100-130 m. from the mainland, lie the Isole Pelagie 
(steamers, p. 447): the three barren islands of Lampedusa (2211 inhab.), Linosa, 
and the deserted Lampione. — About 110m. S.W. of Mazzara lies Pantelleria 
(9011 inhab.), the largest island off the Sicilian coast, whose conical peak (2743 ft.) 
is familiar to travellers on their way to Malta. It presents interesting volcanic 
phenomena, and some ruined fortifications of the Phcenician Cossyra. There 
is a modern convict-settlement on the island. Steamers, see p. 447. 


16. FROM PALERMO TO GIRGENTI 


The direct route to Girgenti and to Porto Empédocle (to which the trains 
go on) is vid Aragona. The roundabout route via Castelvetrano is the most 
convenient method of reaching the ruins of Selinus from Palermo (comp, p. 442). 


A. Via Aragona. 


RaILway, 844 m. (136 km.) in 5-64 hrs. (711, 481.50c., 291.). Best views 
at first on the left; after Fiume Torto on the right. The trains go on to 
Porto Empédocle, 90 m. (145 km.) from Palermo in 5}-6$ hrs. (761., 511. 50, 
301. 50c,). 

From Palermo to (262m.) Fiume Torto, see p. 419. The 
Girgenti line turns S., round the base of Monte San Caldégero, 
and ascends the Fiume Torto, soon leaving the zone of oranges 
and lemons. — At (28 m.) Cerda we cross the road from Tér- 
mini to Nicosia (p. 418) through the Madonie. The valley 
becomes lonelier as we ascend through a wilderness of strange 
rocks. — At (434 _m.) Roccapalumba-Alia (Rfmts.) we diverge 
from the Catania line (p. 457). — 484m. Lercava Bassa 
(1710 ft.). 

From Lercara BassA To Macazzoro, 65m. (106 km.), railway (partly 
rack-and-pinion) once daily in 5 hrs.— We climb to (5m.) Lercara Alta. — 
From (18 m.) Filaga a branch line runs to (14m.) Palazzo Adriano. — 23 m. 
Contuberna (2999 ft.) is the surnmit-level of the line. — 38m. Bivona, with an 
old church doorway. — At (48}m.) Alessdéndria della Rocca we begin the final 
descent vid (51_m.) Cianciana to (65 m.) Magazzolo (p. 453). 

Passing a sulphur-mine on the right we cross the water- 
shed in a tunnel and descend the valley of the Morello, over- 
looked on the right by the Monti Gémini (Monte di Cammarata, 
5180 ft.). We cross the Platani short of (53$ m.) Castronuovo 
di Sicilia and soon reach (56 m.) Cammaraia, where the land- 
scape becomes more rugged. Beyond a rock-salt mine on the 
left we cross the Pld4tani, whose valley narrows between odd- 
looking sulphurous hills. — 66m. Sutera rises above us to 
the left, at the foot of the gypseous plateau of Monte San 
Paolino (2687 ft.); we recross the Platani. Ze 67 m. Campo- 
franco, with sulphur-mines, lies among pointed and flat- 
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topped hills. —- 744m. Comitini lies high up on the left, 
facing Aragona. After a sudden descent we catch a glimpse 
of Girgenti (r.) and the sea beyond. —78}m. Avagona= 
Caldave (Rfmts.) is the junction for Caltanissetta and Santa 
Caterina-Xirbi (p. 458). 

An interesting walk of 14 hr. (youthful guides at the station) may be made 


to the MaccaLuse, which are tiny conical mud volcanoes, 14-3 ft. high, filled 
with whitish bubbling mud impregnated with salt. 


844m. (136 km.) Girgenti, see p. 453. — The line curves 
round the city, passing through tunnels and cuttings and 
crossing the Fiume del Drago. — 90 m, (145 km.) Porto Em- 
pédoele (Hot. Centrale; Itdlia; Moderno; British Vice-Consul) 
is the chief sulphur port (11,567 inhab.) of Sicily. On the 
pier, which was built by Charles V partly with stone from 
the temples of Girgenti, is a massive tower. 


From Porto Empédocle to Castelvetrano, see below; to Pantelleria, the 
Pelagian Isles, and Trapani by steamer, ‘see p. 447. 


B. Via Castelvetrano. 


157 m. (253 km.). Ratway to Castelvetrano (see p. 442) in 4hrs.; railway 
thence thrice daily to Selimdntein 4 br., once daily to Porto Empédocle in 64 hrs. 
For Girgenti we change trains again at Porto Empédocle. Fares from Palermo to 
Selinunte, 621. 50, 441. 50 c., 25 1; from Castelvetrano to Selinunte, 61., 21. 
50c.; to Porto Empédocle, 441.50, 18 1. 20 ¢. 


From Palermo to (744 m.) Castelvetrano, where carriages 
are changed, see p. 442. The Porto Empédocle line descends 
gently towards the sea and crosses the Madione, the ancient 
Selinon.— 83m. Selinunte. The station lies above the fishing 
hamlet of Marinella, about 4m. from the nearest temples of 


Selinus, in some ways the most impressive of the ruined cities 
of Sicily. 


: Visitors to the ruins should bring provisions with them, as the site of Selinus 
is now utterly deserted, one of the principal charms of the visit being the at 
mosphere of romantic desolation. 

_ Selinus was colonised from Megara Hyblea (p. 466), probably in 628 B.c., 
being thus the earliest Hellenic settlement in western Sicily. It takes its name 
from the wild parsley (Greek, selinon), which still abounds in the vicinity. Its 
most prosperous period was the 5th cent. s.c., when the great temples were 
built. After the battle of Himera (p. 419) Selinus allied itself with Syracuse 
against Carthage, and in 409 8.c, the Carthaginians, summoned to the help 
of Segesta, the mortal enemy of Selinus, sent an army of 100,000 under Hannibal, 
son of Gisco, which took Selinus by assault before the allied troops of Agrigentum 
and Syracuse could arrive. The city was sacked and destroyed, and a later 
settlement led by Hermocrates, a Syracusan exile, was dispersed by Carthage 
in 250. It is surmised, however, that the utter destruction of every building, 
scarcely a single column being left upright, must have been due to earthquakes, 
rather than to the hand of man. 

The town with its acropolis occupied a terrace above the sea, between the 
r Selinon and the marshy depression now called Gorgo di Cotone or Calici, 
possessed a harbour at the month of each valley. An important group 
of temples lay to the E. of this site, and the chief necropolis to the W. The 
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visit occupies 2-3 hrs.; those who wish to proceed on foot to the quarries 
(Rocche di Cusa; see p. 445) should visit the E. temples first and the 
necropolis last. 

Acropolis. The road from the station passes above Ma- 
rinella (p. 450), crosses the Gorgo di Cotone, and ascends 
across sand-dunes to the 16th cent. Torre di Polluce, built 
as a defence against Barbary pirates and now containing 
the excavation offices and a rest room (no rfmts.). On 
the right are the ruins of the oldest temples, which are dis- 
tinguished by letters as their dedications are by no means 
certain. Their measurements are as follows: 

A. 1392 ft. by 60 :.6 columns by 14 
Baty. 272 ft.-by 15: <2.2 

C. 233 ft. by 874 : 6 columns by 17 
D. 193 ft. by 88 : 6 columns by 13. 

Going inland we pass first the basement of Temple O, 
whose superstructure has entirely disappeared, and then reach 
the hexastyle TempLe A, on the right of which are fragmen- 
tary ruins of propylea. Behind, to the left, are the remains 
of the great Tempre C (of Demeter ?), dating from the 
foundation of the city, or shortly after (c. 6008.c.). The 
temple was hexastyle with a double row of columns in front. 
The colossal columns, some of which are monolithic, are 
6 ft. 4in. in diameter at the base, except for the corner- 
columns which are even thicker. The famous metopes in 
the Palermo Museum (p. 427) were found here in 1823 by 
Messrs. Harris and Angell. To the right is the small Trm- 
PLE B, probably ‘in antis,’ supposed to have been dedicated 
to Empedocles (5th cent.). Tempre D (of Persephone ?), 
farther inland, is likewise hexastyle, and dates from the 
beginning of the 6th cent.; part of the sacrificial altar remains 
extant. Traces of houses abound among the ruins, some 
marked with crosses showing that they were erected by 
Christians, probably hermits who sought this lonely spot. 
The walls and towers of the rampart are likewise noteworthy. 
On the hill N. of the acropolis was the Greek city, beyond 
which was a necropolis of the 7th and 6th cent. B.c. 


The most important Necropolis, however, lay on the right bank of the 
Madione, which we cross in front of the farm called Gaggera. It consisted of a 
Sacred Enclosure, whose lofty walls were first unearthed in 1874. Traversing 
a covered Propylea (4th cent.) we reach the Megaron or Temple of Demeter, 
whose cella, with fragments of an altar, alone remains. More than 5000 terra- 
cotta figurines have been found in the vicinity. The necropolis proper extends 
for several miles to the W.; several tombs and heaps 9f bones are still visible. 
A tiring footpath, between the dunes and the foothills, leads on to (8 m. E) 
the Rocche di Cusa (p. 445). 


To reach the E. Group of Temples we return towards the 
station, and, soon after recrossing the Gorgo di Cotone, 
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turn to the left. Here lie the ruins of three large temples: 
E, 230+ ft. by 90% : 6 columns by 15 
F. 2152ft. by 90 +: 6 columms by 14 
G. 8714 ft. by 1774 : 8 columns by 17. 

The hexastyle TEMPLE E, of whose 38 columns 3 are still 
standing, was perhaps dedicated to Hera, and is the finest 
example of Sicilian Doric art of the middle of the 5th cent. 
Four of its metopes, discovered in 1831, are now in Palermo 
Museum (p. 427). TEMPLE F, the oldest on this hill (early 
6th cent.), has a double row of columns in front, like Temple C. 
TEMPLE G, the farthest N., was probably dedicated to Apollo, 
and, after the Olympieion (Temple of Zeus) at Girgenti and 
the Didymeion (Temple of Apollo) near Miletus, is the largest 
Greek temple now known. It was probably begun late in 
the 6th cent. and was being finished about the middle of 
the SoOcOe Cental Ba Cx, 


It is octostyle and was preceded by a pronaos of four columns. The great 
columns, over 53 ft. high with a base diameter of 11 ft. 2in., are built up of 
drums, each weighing c. 100 tons, from the marble quarries at Cusa (p. 445). 
As each drum was placed in position it was caused to revolve around a central 
pivot, until, by the attrition of sand inserted for the purpose, it rested absolutely 
truly on the drum beneath. _The fact that many of the columns are unfluted 
implies that the temple was never completed. The cella had three aisles, the 
central aisle being open to the sky and surrounded by a colonnade. At one 
end are huge blocks from the quarries; the fallen capitals give some idea of 
the colossal scale of the whole. The enormous stylobate, 1% acres in area, is 
in itself a marvel of monumental construction. 


Beyond Selinunte the railway crosses the Bélice (the an- 
cient Hypsas), which meanders lazily through a wide and 
deep channel. — 89m. Porto Palo. —92}m. Menfi, a reg- 
ularly planned village with a baronial palace, lies 3m. from 
the sea, to which we descend in zigzags, through a sandy 
landscape studded with thickets of dwarf palms, reminiscent 
of African deserts. Crossing the Carbo, we quit the sea. Cal- 
tabellotta (see p. 453) appears on its height to the left. — 
1053 m. (170 km.) Seiacea (Hot. Piccolo Parigi; Nuova Italia), 
a modern-looking town (20,042 inhab.), standing on a plateau 
descending sheer into the sea, occupies the site of the Therme 
of Selinus. Its medieval importance is attested by its for- 
tifications (1330 and 16th cent.). The Steripinto, at the W. 
end of the town, and the Casa Avona are two fine medieval 
palaces, and the Ospedale Vecchio, near the latter, has a 
Gothic doorway. The church of Santa Margherita (14th 
cent., restored in the 16th) has a doorway and a shrine of 
St. Margaret attributed to Fr. Laurana (1468). The Chiesa 
Madre, founded perhaps by Juliette de Hauteville, daughter 
of Count Roger (11th cent:), has four external statues by the 
Gagini, and a Virgin by Laurana, Other interesting buildings 
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to Gurgenti GIRGENTI 166 Rte. 453 
are San Niccold, a 12th cent. church of the T shape typical 
of primitive Norman work in Sicily; and the ruined Castle 
of the Spanish Luna family (E. end of the town), whose 
feud with the Perollo clan in the 15—16th cent. was notorious 
under the name of ‘casi di Sciacca,’ i.e. the ‘ Sciacca affair.’ 


Excursions may be made to Monte San Calégero (1273 ft.; 1, hr. N.E.); 
passing the old hot spring; to Caltabellotta (modest inns; 124m. N.E.; motor 
omnibus in 14 hr., 101. 10 c.), on a commanding height (2487 ft.), where the peace 
ending the War of the Vespers was signed in 1302. -The church is of Norman 
foundation. — The steamers between Trapani and Porto Empédocle (p. 447) 
touch at Sciacca. — Road to Corleone, see p. 442. 

The railway tunnels beneath Sciacca and crosses the Ver- 
dura. — We turn inland at (113 m.) Veydura and mount slowly. 
119 m. Ribera, a village founded in 1633 by Luigi, Prince 
of Paterno, and named in honour of his Spanish wife, Maria 
de Ribera, was the birthplace of Fr. Crispi (1819-1901), the 
statesman. — 123 m. Magazzolo, beyond the river of the same 
name, is the junction for Bivona and Lercara (p. 449). We 
descend into the valley of the Pldtani, the ancient Halycus, 
formerly the boundary between the Greek and the Carthag- 
inian territories in Sicily.—131 m. Cattdlica Evaclea lies above 
the river to the left. — 1354 m. Montallegyo. At the mouth 
of the Halycus, 4m. S.W., are the remains of the theatre and 
necropolis of Macara, originally a town of the Sicani, which ~ 
later became a Cretan city, called Minoa by the Greeks, 
and after their conquest of it in 509 B.c., Hervacleia Minoa. 
—143m. Siculiana has a castle of 1350.—1514m. Porto 
Empédoecle, where we change trains, and thence to (157 m., 
253 km.) Girgenti, see p. 450. 

GIRGENTI (23,712 inhab.) stands on a narrow ridge and 
is traversed by one main street. The side streets are little 
more than tortuous alleys. The town itselfis one of the most 
interesting in Sicily, and the prospect on all sides is splendid, 
but the chief attraction is the series of wonderful Doric tem- 
ples of the 5th cent. B.c., unequalled save in Greece itself. It 
can. scarcely be explored in less than a day and a half. 


Hotels. *Granv-Ho6r. pEs TEm- after sunset, 21., after 9.30p.m., 
PLES, on the road to the temples, S.E. 241.; carriage for 4 pers., 51., after 
of the town, open Oct.-May. Less sunset, 81., after 11 p.m. 101. From 
pretentious: GRANDE BRETAGNE, Via the station to the Hét. des Temples, 
Atenea; BrLLta NApoui, Via Bac- 141., at night 181.; from the town 
Bac; BELVEDERE, Via Sileci, with to the Hét. des Temples and back, 


view of the temples; CENTRALE, Via 8 and 121; to the temples, 14 and 
Atenea. 181. (8 hrs. including visit); to San 
Restaurants. Palermo, Boémia, Leone 18 and 241.; to Porto Empé- 


at the W. end of the Via Atenea. 

Post Office, 289 Via Atenea (W. end) 
_ Cabs (2 horses). From the sta- 
tion to the town, per place 1}1,; 


docle 18 and 251. with return, 24 
and 321,— Drive’ in the town, 3% 
and 51.; waiting per hr., 2 and 31. 
—One-horse cabs, half price. — 
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Trunk (over 1001bs.) 21. — Taxt- town (Piazza Gallo) to the station, 
cABS. No tariff. 11. 20c,.; .to San-Leone, 241.; to 

Motor Omnibuses. From the Porto Empédocle, 51., 41. 

History. Girgenti, the Acragas of the Greeks and the Agrigentum of the 
Romans, claims Deedalus as its legendary founder, but seems almost certainly 
to have originated in a colony from Gela (582 B.c.). From 565 to 549 the city 
groaned under the tyranny of Phalaris, introducer of the worship of the Phe- 
nician Moijoch, to whom he sacrificed his enemies by hurling them alive into a 
red-hot brazen bull. Under the wise rule of Theron (488-472), in alliance with 
his son-in-law Gelon of Syracuse, the men of Acragas defeated the Carthaginians 
at Himera (480), captured that city, and so extended their wealth and power 
that Pindar described Acragas as “the fairest city of men.” Its population 
was then about 200,000. The republican government which followed was more 
concerned with pleasure and art than with war, and the Carthaginians, under 
Hannibal, Gisco, and Himi!co, took the city and burned it after a siege of 
eight months (406). Timoleon conquered the Carthaginians (340) and rebuilt 
the city, but it was taken by the Romans in 262 and again in 210, and remained 
in their possession till the fall of the Empire. It fell under the Saracen yoke 
in 827, and was delivered in 1087 by Count Roger, who founded the bishopric. 
— The present town, whose name is derived from Kerkent, the Saracen corruption 
of Agrigentum, occupies only the acropolis of the Greek city. The most famous 
native of Acragas was Empedocles (c. 490-430), “‘a poet, a physician, a patriot, 
and a philosopher.” 

The MopERN Town occupies the summit of Monte Camico 
(1070 ft.) and extends along the ridge to the E. towards the 
Rupe Atenea (p. 457). The road from the station (14 m.) 
reaches the town at the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (820 ft.), 
from the W. side of which the Via ATENEA, the main street 
of Girgenti, leads up through the centre of the town. On 
the other side of the piazza are the roads to the Rupe Atenea 
and the Temples (see p. 455). 

We follow the Via Atenea. The Via Vela (r.) and the 
Salita Santo Spirito lead to the church of Santo Spirito, which 
has a Gothic portal, good stuccoes by Serpotta, and an in- 
teresting cloister. In the courtyard of the Purgatorio beside 
No. 199, Via Atenea, is the entrance (no adm.) to the so-called 
Catacombs, a labyrinth of underground quarries. The street 
ends at the Piazza Nicola Gallo (post office and omnibus ter- 
minus), which is continued by the Piazza del Municipio. 
On the left is the Museo Archeologico (9.30-4.30; apply at 
the Municipio opposite), containing fine vases (stand XI); 
an archaic *Statue (Apollo or the river-god Acragas); a 
graceful mutilated Venus; fragments from the Temple of 
Zeus Olympius; etc. 

_ The Via Orfane, leading out of the N.W. corner of the 
piazza, and a succession of other alleys lead uphill to the 
Duomo (Sav Gerlando), a 14th cent. building altered in the 
18th cent., which probably occupies the site of the Temple 
of Zeus Polieus, the oldest temple of Acragas. 


; Interior (recently restored). In the S. aisle is the chapel of St. Gerlandus, 
with a silver reliquary by Mich. Ricca (1639), and, at the ER, end, a Madonna 
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attributed to Guido Reni. In the N. aisle is the tomb of Gaspare De Marino, 
by And. Mancino and Giov. Gagini (1492). The Cuaprrr House (apply to the 
sacristan) contains a magnificent Greek *Sarcophagus of great delicacy and 
purity of style, portraying four episodes in the story of Hippolytus and Phedra. 
In the TREASURY are two Byzantine reliquaries of enamelled copper and an 
ivory crozier.—A curious acoustical phenomenon (‘il portavoce’) permits a 
person standing beneath the cornice of the apse to hear every word spoken even 
in a low voice near the main doorway, though the reverse does not obtain. 

The S.W. Campanile, unfinished, is a fine 14th cent. tower with Gothic 
windows and zigzag ornamentation. —To the W. (by the Via del Seminario 
and the Via Oblati, r.) is the disused church of Sam Giorgio, with a Gothic portal 
of similar design. 

Going E. from the Campanile by the Via del Duomo 
(which ends at the Porta Biberria) we may take the second 
alley on the right, descending to Santa Maria dei Greei (cus- 
todian at No. 37), a small ruinous basilica, built, with the 
antique materials, on the site of the Temple of Athene Lindia. 
Stumps of ancient columns may be distinctly seen at the base 


of the N. exterior wall. 


The ANcreNnT City occupied the angle between the rivers 
Hypsas and Acragas (now the Fiume del Drago or di Sant’Anna 
and the Fiume di San Biagio) and was encircled by a wall. 

The visit to the ruins in a carriage (see p. 453) occupies c. 5 hrs., or, if it 
be confined to San Nicola and the Temples of Concord, Juno Lacinia, Hercules, 
Jupiter Olympius, and Castor and Pollux, c. 3hrs. Early morning is the best 
time of day for the temples, reserving the evening for the Rupe Atenea. A 
guide is needless, for all the temples are open except those of Jupiter and Hercules, 
where the guardian is at hand. On foot the time occupied actually in walking 
is-c. 24 hrs. 

Starting from the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele we descend 
the Viale Cavour and, just before the Hdét. des Temples, 
turn to the left along the road to the cemetery. A track on 
the left, just short of the latter, mounts to San Biagio, origin- 
ally a small temple of the 5th cent., arbitrarily described as 
that of Ceres and Proserpina. The main road goes on, passing 
(l.) the Casa Greca, the remains of a Greek house on whose 
foundations a Roman house was built. On the right is San 
Nicola (4 hr. from the town), a 13th cent. church with a 
curious fagade made up of a Gothic doorway in strong relief 
between antz with a Doric cornice. The coarse but vigorous 
style of the interior, with its three pointed vaults, is note- 
worthy (sacristan, who shows also the garden, on the right). 
The Giardino Panitteri, behind the church, has a view-ter- 
race supported by a Roman cornice of white marble. Jen 
few yards W. is the so-called Oratory of Phalaris, a prostyle 
building in antis, probably a tomb.— We go on downhill 
for more than 4m., and turn to the’left along the line of the 
old wall. After about } m. we reach the *Temple of Concord, 

_the best preserved of all Greek temples save the Theseion 
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at Athens, which it recalls in its majestic symmetry and 
rich colour. 


The name occurs in a Latin inscription found here, but has no real connection 
with the temple. The building, which dates from the 5th cent. B.c. and was 
but little harmed by the Carthaginians, stands on a stylobate of four steps 
(138 ft. by 644) and is peripteral and hexastyle with 34 Doric columns (6X 13), 
22% ft. high including the capitals, with a diameter of 4 ft. at the base. The 
intercolumniations of the fagades become narrower towards the sides. The 
cella has a pronaos and an opisthodomus, both in antis. From the E. end of 
the cella two spiral staircases (one in use) mount to the architrave. The ma- 
terial of this and of the other temples is an easily eroded oolitic limestone, for- 
merly plastered with coloured stucco, and now burnt by the sun to a rich tawny 
gold. The temple was converted into a church by San Gregorio delle Rape 
(i.e. of the turnips), bishop of Girgenti, in the 6th cent. a.p., but was restored 


in 1748. 

Following the wall for }m. E. we reach the much ruined 
but picturesque *Temple of Juno Lacinia, so named because 
it was confounded with a temple dedicated to Hera on the 
Lacinian promontory at Croton (p. 406). It resembles the 
Temple of Concord in form, but is smaller and slightly older, 
dating from the first years of the 5th cent. B.c 

The stylobate measures 134} ft. by 64 ft. Of its 34 columns, 21 ft. high 
with a base-diameter of 4} ft., 9 have fallen. Traces of the fire of 406 are still 
visible, and the work of the Roman restorers was undone by an earthquake. 
To the E. is the sacrificial altar; to the W. an ancient cistern. 

Returning past the Temple of Concord, we notice on the 
right (gate opened by the custodian of the Temple of Her- 
cules) the Grotta dei Fragapane, a two-storied Christian 
catacomb (2nd cent. ?), and soon reach (1.) the Temple of 
Hereules (gratuity), a heap of ruins showing traces of fire, 
with eight columns upright, re-erected in 1922-23 by the 
munificence of Sir Alexander Hardcastle. 

This is probably the oldest visible temple of Acragas (late 6thcent.). It 
was peripteral and hexastyle (241 ft. by 903) and had 38 columns (6 by 15), 
323 ft. high and 3} ft. in diameter, and a roofless cella with pronaos and opistho- 


domus in antis. Anciently it was famed for its statue of Hercules, which Verres 
attempted to carry off, and for a painting of the Infant Hercules strangling the 
serpents, by Zeuxis. 

A few paces W. are the remains of the Porta Aurea, the main gate of Acragas, 
outside which (downhill to the left) is a Roman tomb miscalled the Tomb ot 
Theron, a_two-storied edifice with Ionic corner-columns. If we follow the road 
running E, beneath the wall we may take the first track on the right, which 
descends to the little Temple of sculapius, now incorporated in a farm on the 


bank of the Fiume San Biagio. 

: To the N.W. of the Porta Aurea lies the *Temple of Ju- 
piter Olympius, or Olympieion, begun by the Carthaginian 
prisoners taken at Himera (p. 419), and left unfinished in 406; 
its destruction was due principally to earthquakes. 


This huge Doric temple (372 ft. by 185), surpassed in extent only by the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, is unique in form among Greck temples. It is 
heptastyle and pseudoperipteral, i.e. the seven columns at each end and the 
fourteen on each side were engaged in the walls, being rounded externally and 
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presenting a square face towards the interior. The columns were 55} ft. high 
and 11% ft. thick (thicker than those on the facade of St. Peter’s), and a 
man could stand within one of the flutes. In the E. pediment was repres- 
ented a Gigantomachia, and in the W. pediment the capture of Troy. The 
cella was divided into three aisles separated by square pillars. Some portion 
of the temple was supported by colossal telamones, but their numbe. and 
arrangement remain doubtful. Nothing remains in position save the stereobate, 
which alone, however, is sufficient to convey an impression of the immensity 
of the monument. 

All around the temple is a heap of ruins, amid which lies the *Gigante (254 ft. 
high), one of the telamones, which was recomposed from fragments in the 19th 
century. This has recently been shown to have come from the outer wall 
where further fragments occur. It appears in the city’s arms, doubtless with 
a view to a play on the name Girgenti. 


A couple of minutes farther W. are the picturesque 
ruins of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, still in the Doric 
style, but of later date and including considerable portions 
of Roman work. It was of the same plan as the Temple 
of Concord, 111# ft. long by 534 ft. wide, with columns 2] ft. 
high and 3 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The four columns bearing 
a portion of the architrave were re-erected in the 19th century. 
Some traces of coloured stucco work may be seen. 


A large building, perhaps a Greek Theatre, with stone seats and stairways, 
has recently been discovered at Girgenti and is now being excavated, 

From the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele the Via di San Vito leads past the 
Villa Garibaldi (a public garden) and the Forte di San Vito to (thr.; r.) the 
Rupe Atenea (1152 ft.; *View), a rocky hill crowned by the ruins of a Temple 
of Athene (?). : 

From GirGEnTI To Licata (Syracuse), 51m. (82 km.), railway in c. 4 hrs. 
— 74m. Favara preserves the splendid 14th cent. castle of Fed. Chiaramonte, 
with a little ruined chapel. — 21 m. Margénia is the junction for (§ m.) Canicatti 
(p. 458). — 224 m. Navo has another Chiaramonte castle and a fine church door. 
— 354m. Palma di Montechiaro is perhaps the dirtiest and most dilapidated 
town in Sicily. —51m. Licata and thence to Syracuse, see p. 486. 

From Girgenti to Palermo via Aragona, see p. 450; to Caltanissetta, see p. 458. 


17. FROM PALERMO TO CATANIA 


Raitway, 151m. (243 km.), one express train daily in 7} hrs.(1221., 82 1., 
481. 50c.); to Castrogiovanni, 95 m. (153 km.) in 5 hrs. (801., 54 1., 821.); to 
Caltanissetla, 834 m, (134 km.) via Santa Caterina-Xirbi, in 43 hrs. (701., 471. 50, 
28 1. 50c.). 

From Palermo to (262 m.) Fiume Torto, see p. 419; thence 
to (434m.) Roccapalumba-Alia, see p. 449. The Catania 
line ascends the valley of the Fiume Torto between barren 
hills, and beyond (54m.) Valledolmo passes by a tunnel 
(1} m.) into the fertile valley of the Bélici, a tributary of the 
Salso. — Beyond (66 m.) Mariandpoli we traverse the longest 
tunnel in Sicily (4 m.), and, ascending the Salito valley, reach 
the important junction of (79m., 147km.) Santa Caterina- 
Xirbi (R/mts.) 

From Santa CATERINA TO CALTANISSETTA AND Aracona (Girgenti), 40} m. 
(65 km.), railway in 2} hrs. (311. 50, 211. 50, 121, 80c.). —4% m. (7 km.) 
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Caltanissetta (1870 ft.; Grand-Hot. Concordia; Centrale. — Restaurant Elena), 
an almost entirely modern town (46,405 inhab.), is the chief centre of the 
sulphur trade. Its name seems to be derived from that of the ancient 
Nissa, with the Arabic prefix Kal’at (castle). After its conquest by Roger 
in 1086 it was given as an appanage. to his son Jourdain, and passed sub- 
sequently into the hands of Corrado Lancia (1296) and the Moncada family 
(1406). — The Cathedral (1570-1622), in the centre of the town, has ceiling- 
frescoes by Borremans (1720). The Musicipio contains a small collection of 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Following the street on the left side 
of the cathedral we reach (10 min.) the charming 14th cent. church of Santa 
Maria degh Angeli, beside which, on a fantastic rock, stands the Castello di Pie- 
trarossa of Norman or Saracenic origin. The Public Garden, S. of the town, 
commands an impressive view of the fortress-towns of Castrogiovanni and 
Calascibetta, with Etna behind. — About 2m. E. is the Badia di Santo Spirito, 
a basilica founded in 1154 by Roger and his wife Adelasia, containing 15th cent. 
frescoes. — A motor omnibus (81.) runs to (14m, in 1hr.) Pietrapérzia, which 
has a fine fortified palazzo. 

The railway goes on to (16 m.) Serrvadifalco, which gave a ducal title to Dom. 
Pietrasanta (1773-1863), author of the classical work on Sicilian antiquities. 
— 22} m. Canicatti is the junction for (8 m.) Margénia (p. 457), and for Syracuse 
via Licata (see p. 487). The pleasant landscape is stained with red and yellow 
patches indicating sulphur mines. — 33m. Racalmuto, the Arabic Rahal-maut, 
is the birthplace of Pietro d’Asaro (1597-1647), the painter, called Il Mondcolo, 
whose pictures adorn the churches of the little town. — As we descend the views 
on the right, up the valley of the winding Platani, are wonderful. — 37} m. 
Comitini-Zolfare lies in a desolate landscape with sulphur mines on every hand. 
— 40} m. Aragona-Caldare andthence to Girgenti, see p. 450. 


At (83 m.) Imera we cross the Salso, or Imera Meridionale, 
amid a typical landscape of sulphur-mines. First on one 
side, then on the other, appear the flat-topped hills of Cala- 
scibetta (r.) and Castrogiovanni (1.).— 95m. (153 km.) 
Castrogiovanni-Calascibetta (Rfmts.). A motor omnibus (5 1.) 
runs from the station to (3 m. in } hr.) Castrogiovanni (3110 ft.; 
Hot. Belvedere; Trieste), the ‘ belvedere di Sicilia’ and the 
most interesting inland town (26,415 inhab.) in the island. 
It may be explored in three hours. 


The city, on its remarkable precipitous hill, occupies the site of Enna, the 
scene of the rape of Proserpine (see p. 459), and the centre of the cult of Ceres 
or Demeter, her mother, to whom Gelo erected a temple in 480 B.c. In 135 B.c. 
the Second Seryile War broke out here under the slave Eunus, and the town 
was taken in 132 by the Roman arms only after two years’ siege. The Saracens, 
who took it in 859 by crawling in one by one through a sewer, named it 
Kasr Janna (Castrum Ennz); and it was not captured by the Normans until 1087. 


From the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele, with the fine 16th 
cent. tower of San Francesco, the Via Roma leads S.E. past 
the Gothic tower of San Giovanni (on the right of the piaz- 
zetta at No. 319), and the 15th cent. Palazzo Pollicarini 
(No. 351), to the 14th cent. CATHEDRAL, restored in the 
16th cent. and provided with a baroque front. The S. door 
(partly original) and the grotesque bases and Corinthian 
capitals of the black alabaster columns (16th cent.) are 
noteworthy. In the choir are good stalls and four New 
Testament scenes by Fil, Paladino, The *Treasury (apply 
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to the sacristan) is unusually rich. Opposite is a Museo 
with interesting coins, missiles (glandes) used in the Servile 
War, bronzes, pottery; -etc. — At the E. extremity of the 
town is the medieval CITTADELLA, built perhaps on the site 
of the Temple of Demeter. Nine of the twenty towers 
remain, from the highest of which, the *Torve Pisana, a 
splendid view may be enjoyed, best at sunset. 

Other interesting churches, in or near the Via Roma, are San Cataldo, with 
16th cent. sculptures (behind No. 229), San Tomaso (No. 113), with a 15th cent. 
tower and a marble altarpiece ascribed to Giuliano Mancino (1515); and the 
Carmine (behind San Tomaso), with another 15th cent. cantpanile and a curious 
stair-tower. On the left, near the S.W. end of the Via Roma, rises the octagonal 


Torre Federico II. 
In the fair field of Enna Proserpina ‘‘ gathering flowers, herself a fairer flower, 
by gloomy Dis was gathered”; and the Lago di Pergusa, 74m. S., a sheet of 


, 


brackish water (450 acres) with no visible outlet, is declared to occupy the 
chasm through which Pluto carried her off to Hades. But comp. p. 484. 

A post-gig runs from the station to (2m.) Calascibetta (2880 ft.), another 
hill-town, built of red stone, where the primitive buildings and quaint costumes 
seem transported from another age. Peter II of Aragon died here in 1342. 

As we leave the station Etna appears far ahead on the 
left; the twin hill-towns remain in view for some time, with 
Leonforte on another hill on the left. — 102m. Pirato. — 
At (108 m.) Dittéino we enter the valley of the Dittdaino, 
the ancient Chrysas. 

A branch line runs hence, vid (144 m.) Assoro, the Assoros of the Sicels, 
to (174 m.) Leonjorte, where the Capuchin church boasts a triptych attributed 
to Fra Angelico. A motor omnibus goes on to (21 m. in 24 hrs.) Nicosia (p. 418). 

Another line runs S., via (143.m.) Valguarnera Caropepe, to (30 m.) Piazza 
Armerina (21,491 inhab.; Hot. Nuovo; Trindcria), a brisk little town with a 
good 15th cent. cathedral and the Norman church of Sant’Andrea (1096). 

112m. Raddusa-Agiva. Agira, 7m. N., was the ancient 
Agyrium, a Sicel city colonised with Greeks by Timoleon 
(339 B.c.). It was the birthplace of Diodorus Siculus (fl. c. 
10 B.c.), the historian, and it was the scene of the miracles 
of the apocryphal St. Philip of Argird, possibly a christianized 
form of Heracles, the tutelary deity of the town. The castle 
and the churches of Santa Maria and San Salvatore are in- 
teresting. — 1224.m. Catenanuova is the station for (8 m. 
N.E.; motor omnibus in l hr., 51. 75.) Centuripe, formerly 
Centorbi, birthplace of the physician Celsus (fl. 14-37 a.p.), 
a town (13,883 inhab.) occupying a commanding position 
(2400 ft.) astride a ridge facing Etna. The town was destroyed 
for rebellion by Frederick II (1233), but preserves remains 

-of Hellenistic and Roman tombs. — 125}m. Migha.— At 
(130 m.) Sferro the plain of Catania opens out on the right 
and Etna rises majestically on the left, its foot encircled by 
a ring of towns. — At (138 m.) Simeto we cross the Simeto 
and soon afterwards we traverse the rich vineyards of (1414 m.) 
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San Martino della Piana. — At (146m.) Bicocca.we join the 
line from Syracuse (p. 464).—151m. (243 km.) Catania 
(Centrale), see p. 467. 


18. FROM MESSINA TO CATANIA 
AND SYRACUSE 


Raitway 113 m. (182 km.) in 4-5hrs. by express train (95 1., 641, 
38 1.); to Giardini-Taormina, 30 m. (48 km.) in 50-80 min. (261., 171. 70, 
101. 80c.); to Catania, 59m. (95 km.) in 2-24 hrs. (501., 341, 201..50c.). 
From Catania to Syracuse, 54 m. (87 km.) in 2-2} hrs. (46 1., 311.50, 181. 60c.). 
Through carriages tun from Naples and Metaponto, crossing the Straits of 
Messina by rail-ferry (comp. p. 411). — The line skirts the coast almost all the 
way, affording lovely views on the left of the Straits and Calabria. Conspicuous 
features of the landscape are the broad ‘ fiumare’ (comp. p. 417) and the dense 
groves of oranges and lemons. Noteworthy also are the methods by which 
every drop of the scanty water-supply is utilised; aqueducts from springs, 
subterranean channels in the fiumare, and the frequent ‘noria,’ a primitive 
donkey-driven water-wheel, recalling the Egyptian ‘ sakieh.’ 

As we quit Messina (p. 413) we see on the right the Campo 
Santo with its white chapel. The line runs close to the shore, 
beneath the Monti Peloritani. — The old monastery on the hill 
above (83 m.) Ponte Schiavo is now the agricultural school of 
San Placido. —10m. Giampilieri, see p. 415.— 11m. Sca- 
letta Zanglea lies beneath Monte Poverello (4196 ft.; 44 hrs.) 
one of the highest of the Peloritani. — 15m. Al) has sulphur 
springs. We quit the zone of the earthquake of 1908 (p. 414). 
— 20m. Santa Teresa di Riva. —224m. Forza d’Agro- 
Sant’ Alessio Etneo, with an old castle founded by Count 
Roger. About 34m. up the Fiumara Agrd lies the old 
Basilian monastery of Santi Pietyo e Paolo, with a Norman 
church (1171). Taormina and its headlands appear in front. 

30m. (48 km.) Giardini-Taormina (Rfmts.) is the station 
for Taormina (2}m. N.W.). It was from the little bay of 
Giardini that Garibaldi, with two steamboats and 4200 men, 
set out on his victorious campaign against the 30,000 Bourbon 
troops in Calabria (Aug. 19th, 1860). 

TAORMINA, though but a small town (3466 inhab.), is 
renowned far and wide for its Greek, Roman, and medieval 
monuments, for its delightful winter climate, and for its 
unrivalled situation. It is perhaps the most frequented 
winter resort in Sicily, and its hotels, during the season (Jan.- 
Apr.) are apt to be crowded with English and American 
tourists. The larger hotels are closed in June-September. 

The modern town, with one main street and many side 
lanes, occupies only a portion of the site of Tauromenium 
(see p. 461) and stands on a spur of Monte Tauro (663 ft.), 
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overlooked by a ruined castle (1305 ft.). 
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Its houses, churches, 


and small palazzi preserve interesting architectural details, 
and from every point we command the glorious prospect of 


Etna and the sea. 


Approaches. Afotor Omnibus from 
the station (22 m. in} hr.; 31. 50c.), 
following a winding route passing the 
little 15th cent. church of Santi Pietro 
e Paolo (Pl, B5)-and a series of By- 
zantine tomb-recesses, and entering 
the town by the Porta Messina 
(Pl. A 3). — Taxicab from the station 
25.1. for 2 pers., 30, 40, and 501. for 
3, 4, or 5 pers. One-third extra 
after 8p.m. Luggage 11. per 15 kg. 
(25 Ibs.). — Horse Cab (one horse), 
101. for one pers., 14, 18 and 201. 
for 2, 3, or 4 pers.; 41. extra at night; 
with two horses, 12, 18, 22, and 27 1.; 
at night, 16, 22, 27, and 321. Suit- 
case, 35c¢.; trunk 1 1. — Pedestrians 
may ascend the zigzag path via the 
Madonna delle Grazie (Pl. B 3), or by 
a path ascending the left bank of the 
Torrente Sirina from the village of 
Giardini, 250 yds. S.W. of the station. 
These short cuts are not recommended 
for those who wish to enjoy the splen- 
did coast *View. 

Hotels, all with view and gardens. 
*Timeo (Pl. a; B 4), near the Greek 
Theatre, an old-established house 
with an English clientéle; *San Do- 
MENICO PaLace (Pl. b; B 2), a large 
establishment in a former monastery; 
*CASTELLO A Mare (PI. c; B5), 10 
min. S.E. of the town, in an admirable 
site; Excrxsior (Pl. d; B 1), Via To- 
selli; Bristot (Pl. e; B 4), S.E. of 
the town; Vit~tA SAN PANCRAZIO 
(Pl. f; A 4), outside the Porta Mes- 
sina; Mrtropote (PI. g; B 2), Corso 
Umberto Primo; all the above are 
first-class houses open during the 
season. — Less expensive: Nav- 
MACHIA (Pl. h; A 3), 86 Corso Um- 
berto, with a Roman piscina in its 
garden; ViLLA Dioporo (Pi. i; B 3), 


History. Tauromenium, founded 


Via Bagnoli Croci; Vittoria (Pl. u; 
A 3), Corso Umberto, with a depen- 
dance in a fine garden; these three 
open always. — BELVEDERE (Pl. m; 
B 4), open Oct.-May, Via Bagnoli 
Croci. 

Pensions. Villa San Pietro (Pl. n; 
B5)j, Nov.-May, S.E. of the town; 
Schuler (Pl. 0; B23), Oct.-May, Via 
Bastione, well spoken of; Fichera 
(Pl. q; B2), Sept.-May, 220 Corso 
Umberto; Castello Taormina (Pl. 1; 
A 3J, 49 Corso Umberto; Beau Séjour 
(PL, .t;.B,«C 3), onthe road. tq the 
station; etc. 

Restaurants. Savdia, Galeano, Old 
India (tea-room), in the Corso Um- 
Lerto. —Carts. Nuovo, near. the 
Torre dell’Orologio (Pl. B2); La 
Torre; Gatto Nevo, Corso Umberto. 

Post Office (Pl. B 2), Piazza deJ 
Duomo, — INFORMATION BUREAU, 
Societa pro Taormina, Agenzia Giov. 
Silvestri, Corso Umberto. 

Conveyances. To the station, 
see above. — Horse Cabs. From the 
Porta Messina to the Porta Catania, 
31. (one horse), 441. (2 horses); to 
the Beau Séjour 5 and 81.; per hr. 
within the town 10, 151; outside 
15, 201. — Taxicabs: Per km, outside 
the town, 41.; returned empty, 231. 
— Donkeys. Yo Castel Mola, 251. 
return; to the station or fsola Bella, 


201.; to Monti Petrdio, Ziretto, or 
Vénere, 301.— Boats. Bargaining ne- 
cessary. 

Guides. From 151. per day, 


101. per half-day. 
Visitors’ Tax. For a stay of more 
than 5 days, 301., paid to the hotel. 
English Chureh (St. George’s), at 
the Castello Caterina (Pl. B 5), ser- 
vices on Sun. at 8.30, 10.30 and 3. 


after the destruction of Naxos (p. 463) 


by Dionysius of Syracuse in 403 B.c., was enlarged in 358 by a colony of Naxian 


exiles under Andromachus, father of the historian Timeus. 
the landing place of Timoleon in 3348.c., and of Pyrrhus in 278. 


Its harbour was 
It was favoured 


by Rome during the early days of her occupation, and suffered in the Servile 
War (134-132), but forfeited its rights as an allied city by taking the part of 


Pompey against Casar. 


rebuilt shortly afterwards, and it was taken by Count Roger in 1078. 


In 902 a.p. it was destroyed by the Saracens, though 


Here 


the Sicilian parliament assembled in 1410 to choose a king on the extinction of 


the line of Peter of Aragon. 
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From the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele (Pl. A 3), near the en- 
trance to the town, the Via Teatro Greco leads direct to the 
famous *Greek Theatre (Pl. A, B4; adm. free from sunrise 
to sunset), erected in the -Hellenistic period, but almost 
entirely rebuilt under the Romans. This is the largest an- 
tique theatre in Sicily after that of Syracuse (358 ft. in dia- 
meter; orchestra 115 ft. across). The cavea, as was usual, 
was excavated in the hillside; but few traces now remain 
of its nine wedges of seats or of the portico which ran round 
the top, though six of its 45 columns were re-erected in 1860 
and still stand. The scena, on the other hand, is in a re- 
markably fine state of preservation.. The outer brick wall 
is pierced by three gates, the ‘royal gate’ in the centre; 
the inner wall was once cased with marble. The foundations 
of the proscenium, or stage, remain, together with the para- 
scenia, or wings, and traces of porticoes at the back (perhaps 
shelters from the weather). The theatre was famous for its 
acoustic properties, which can still be tested. 

The *View from the top of the cavea surpasses description. Etna is seen 
at its most majestic, the sea at its bluest; the Calabrian mountains extend to 
the northern horizon; and inland the hil's stretch behind the threatening mass 
of Monte Mola. 

A small Museum of Antiquities adjoining the custodian’s house contains 
the torso of a youth (Hellenistic); the financial tablets of Tauromenium (150 B.c. 
to the Empire); list of strategoi on white marble (2nd-1st cent. B.c.), etc. 

In the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele stands the Palazzo 
Corvaia (late 14th cent.), with good windows, a 14th cent. 
side-portal, and a courtyard stair decorated with reliefs of 
Adam and Eve. The limestone ornamentation with black 
and white lava inlay is characteristic of Taormina. Behind the 
neighbouring church of Santa Caterina are the Roman Theatre 
or Teatro Piccolo (entered through the sacristy) and some 
remains of a Hellenistic temple. To the N.W. on the hillside 
are some large reservoirs, the best preserved of which is the 
Piscina Mirabile (key with the custodian of the Greek Theatre). 
The so-called Naumachia, really a basin of the therme, may 
be seen in the garden of the Hotel Naumachia. 

In the Corso Umberto Primo (Pl. A 3) are many little 
palazzi with doors and windows reminiscent of the Saracen 
rebuilding (see above), and in the Largo Nove Aprile (Pl. B 2) 
are the churches of Sant’ Agostino (1.), with its Gothic doorway, 
and San Giuseppe (r.), of the late 15th century. We pass 
beneath the archway of the Torre dell’Ovologio and reach the 
church of the Addolorata del Varo, which contains (r.) a 
triptych of the Visitation by Ant. Juffré (15th cent.), San 
Giovanni, farther on, contains an altarpiece by Antonello de 
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Saliba (1504). The Palazzo Ciampoli (Pl. B 2), in a lane on 
the right, is an austere building (11412) relieved by a fine 
doorway. The Cathedral (Pl. B 2) preserves two side-portals 
(14th and 15th cent.) and a facade with a rose-window of 
the 15th century. The charming Madonna at the end of 
the S. aisle is ascribed to Alibrandi. In the piazza in front 
is a fountain of 1635, facing which is the graceful Casa Flo- 


resta, with a charming courtyard. 

The lane on the right ascends to the large crenellated tower (15th cent.) 
of the Badia Vecchia (Pl. B 2; adm. 2 l.); the street on the left descends to the 
convent of San Domenico (now a hotel, p. 461), with a late 16th cent. cloister 
and a church containing inlaid woodwork (gratuity). 


The Corso ends at the Porta Catdnia (PE BT) or Porta 
del Tocco (1440), just within which (1.) is the half-ruined 
Palazzo del Duca di Santo Stefano, notable for its 15th cent. 
exterior staircase (shown on application). Between the gate- 
way and the Torre Medioevale (miscalled Torre Savacena) 
is the little church of Sant’Antonio, which has a good 


Gothic portal. 
Hence we may follow the Via Toselli to the left for the sake of the view 
and for the opportunity which it affords of inspecting the medizval ramparts. 
SHort Excursions. Outside the Porta Messina is the church of San 
Pancrazio (Pl. A 3), built on the ruins of a Greek temple, whose cella is still 
traceable. We may go on to the Belvedere (PI. B5; *View) and return (4 hr. 
in all) by the Via Bagnoli Croci. — If we go on beyond San Pancrazio we reach 
(12 min.) the Cemetery, whence a road on the right descends to the shore. Turning 
to the right again, we skirt the Capo Sant’Andrea, and pass the [sola Bela, 
beyond which the town may be regained vid the carriage-road (1}—14 hr. in all). 
If we turn to the left within the Porta Messina we reach a fountain where 
we keep to the right and follow the aqueduct. Passing under an archway near 
the church of the Cappuccini (Pl. A 3), which has a doorway like the N. door 
of the cathedral, we reach in 4 min. a flight of steps which ascends on the left 
to the col between the castle and Mola. At the top of the pass we bear to the 
left towards the chapel of Madonna della Rocca, just before which a path ascends 
to the Castello (Pl. A 2), whose ruined keep commands a superb *View. A 
zigzag path returns direct from the Madonna della Rocca to the town (1 br. in all). 
If we keep to the right at the col (see above) we reach the depression N. of 
Mola, to which we ascend direct (1 hr. from Taormina). Mola (Café San Giorgio), 
more correctly Castel Mola, is dominated by its ruined castle (1475 ft.), which 
commands an even wider view than the castle of Taormina. Those in search 
of a more extensive panorama may go on to (1fhr. farther) Monte Vénere or 
Veneretta (2900 ft.), vid the cemetery of Mola. 


On the left of the railway beyond Taormina is Capo Schiso, 
formed by an ancient lava flow. Here the Greeks (Chalci- 
dians from Eubza and Ionians from Naxos) landed in 735 B.c. 
and founded their first Sicilian colony of Naxos. The town 
submitted to Hippocrates of Gela (c. 490) and to Hieron of 
Syracuse (476) and was finally demolished by Dionysius in 
403. — 324m. Alcantara (Arab. El Kantara, bridge) stands 
on the river of the same name, which works an important 
hydraulic station, We begin to cross the more recent lava- 
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flows of Etna, which towers above us on the right. — 33$ m. 
Calatabiano, dominated by a medieval castle, is not built on 
lava, though legend relates that Himilco was diverted here 
by a lava-stream from his direct march on Syracuse (396 B.c.). 
— 404m. Giarre-Riposto, in a region of extraordinary fer- 
tility, lies between the port of Riposto and the little town 
of Giarre, which carry on a considerable trade in wine. The 
Ferrovia Circumetnea (p. 470) diverges on the right for Ca- 
tania, and motor omnibuses run to Flervi, near Monte flice 
(see below) and to Sant’ Alfio (p. 475). — Beyond (46 m.) Gudr- 
dia-Mdngano we cross the fertile lava-stream of 1329.— 503 m. 
(81 km.) Acireale (22,956 inhab.; Grand Hétel, at the station; 
cab to the town 21., at night 51., per hr. 81.; tramway every 
4hr.), almost entirely rebuilt since the earthquake of 1693, 
stands in a commanding position (528 ft.) on seven streams 
of lava. San Sebastiano has a facade of 1705; the Cathedral 
has a modern fagade by G.B. Basile and an 17th cent. in- 
terior with modern frescoes. Near the station (opposite the 
Grand-H6tel) are the sulphur baths of Santa Vénera and at 
the other end of the town is the Belvedere (view). Acireale 
and several neighbouring villages derive their names from the 
river Aci, beside which dwelt Acis, the shepherd beloved by 
Galatea and slain by Polyphemus. 


A haJf-day’s excursion may be made by boat from Santa Maria Ja Scala 
(taking the Via Romeo from the cathedral) to Ognina, for (a little N.) the basaltic 
Grotta delle Palombe and (to the S.) the Faraglioni or Scogli dei Ciclopi, said 
to be the rocks which the blinded Polyphemus hurled at the ships of Ulysses 
(comp. p. 449). From Ognina we may take the tramway to Catania (p. 467). — 

Excursions may be made among the foothills of Etna with the aid of the 
motor-omnibus service to (74 m.) Santa Venerina, whence another omnibus, 
coming from Giarre, takes us to (c. 4 m. more) Fleri, at the foot of the regular 
crater of Monte [lice (3055 ft:). From Santa Venerina, vid Zafferana (p. 475), 
we may visit the extraordinary cleft of the Valle del Bove on the S.E. side of 
Etna (comp. p. 475). 


A tramway runs from Acireale to Catania in 70 min. along the shore (every 
$hr.); and a motor-omnibus twice daily vid Aci Sant’Antonio in 1} hr. 


The railway follows the shore, affording a view of the 
Faraglioni. — 544m. Acicastello, with its castle on a splendid 
rock, built by Roger of Lauria, the rebel admiral of Frede- 
rick II (1297). Frederick succeeded in taking it by building 
a_ wooden tower of equal height alongside. — 57 m. Catdnia 
Ognina, on a little bay, perhaps the Portus Ulixis of the 
ffneid, half filled with lava in the 15th century. 

59m. (95 km.) Catania (Centrale), see p. 467. 

Quitting Catania we pass beneath the S. part of the town, 
built on the lava of 1669. — 61m. Catdnia Acquicella, with 
the cemetery of Catania (r.).— 64m. Bicocca. The Palermo 
line diverges on the right; our line crosses the fertile though 
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malarial Plain of Catania, known to the Greeks as the Lestry- 
gonian Fields, the home of the cannibal Lestrygones. Its rich 
cornfields are watered by the Simeto and its tributaries, the 
Dittdino (p. 459) and the Gornalunga. The Simeto is noted 
for occasional finds of amber; on its left bank stood the 
town of Symethus, whose necropolis survives on the Turrazza 
estate. — Beyond a tunnel we reach (73}m.) Valsavéia, im- 
portant only as the junction for Caltagirone. 

From VaLsavo1a TO CaLTaGiRone, 414m. (67 km.), railway in c. 2} hrs. 
(32 1. 50, 221, 131. 10c.); through trains from Catania. — Skirting the Lago 
di Lentini (see below) we climb the slopes of the Hyblwan hills, planted with 
vines, olives, and oranges. View of Etna on the right. —18}m. Militello 
(1510 ft.), } m. from the station, was rebuilt after the earthquake of 1693. The 
church of San Benedetto has a well-designed 17th cent. facade and stalls of 
1730; Santa Maria la Nuova contains a Nativity of the Della Robbia school; 
and Santa Maria la Vetere, a half-ruined church on the site of the old town, 
preserves a doorway of 1506. — 27 m. Vizzini is the junction of a branch line 
to (19m.) Giarratana (p. 485). 

414 m. (67 km.) Caltagirone (Hot. Trinacria; Marotta), a picturesque little 
city (30,845 inhab.) built on three hills (1995 ft.), is one of the most flourishing 
inland towns of Sicily. Excavations have revealed traces of Sicel and Greek 
settlements, but the present name is of Arabic origin (kalat, castle and gerun, 
caves). It was conquered by the Genoese in 1030, and destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1693. In the 17-18th cent. its manufacture of majolica was important, 
and terracotta statuettes are still made in great numbers. 

In the central Piazza Umberto Primo the Banco di Sicilia occupies 
a building of 1783 by Natale Bonaiuto, intended for a Monte di Pieta. The 
Museo Civico, in a turning on the left of the Via Eman. Taranto, contains pre- 
Hellenic antiquities, Greek vases, and majolica of local design. The Via del 
Duomo leads past the 17th cent. Cathedral, containing pictures by Fr. Vaccaro, 
a local 19th cent. painter, and the Casino dei Nobili, decorated by one of the 
Gagini family, to the Municipio, with a facade of the last century. Thence 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele leads to San Giacomo (1694-1708), a church in- 
corporating a portal by Ant. Gagini the Younger (1585) and containing (in the 
sacristy) a silver urn designed by Nibilio and Gius. Gagini. Near the Municipio 
are the good baroque churches of San Domenico and San Salvatore, the latter 
containing a Madonna attributed to Ant. Gagini (1532). A long flight of steps 
mounts from the Municipio to the Castello (view; picturesque procession on 
July 25th). — About 10 min. S. of the Public Garden is the church of Santa 
Maria di Gesu (if closed apply at the adjoining Ricovero); on the 3rd N. altar 
is a charming Madonna by Ant. Gagini. 

The main line skirts the Lago di Lentini or Biviere, a 
variable sheet of water (c. 24m. across), increased since 
ancient times by an earthquake which diverted the waters 
of the Trigona into the lake. — 77m. Lentini (Hot. Vittoria; 
Italia, both plain), lying 14m. S. of its station (motor om- 
nibus, 70 c.), is a town of 20,885 inhab., representing Leontint, 
one of the two oldest Greek colonies in Sicily (729 B.c.; comp. 
p-. 463), founded by the Chalcidians of Naxos. In the 6th 
cent. B.c. it succumbed to the Syracusans, but in 417 B.c. 
it despatched the orator Gorgias (480-c. 380) to invoke the 
assistance of Athens against her tyrants. Hieronymus, the 
last native tyrant of Syracuse, was assassinated at Leontini 
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in 215B.c. The only building of interest left by the earth- 
quake of 1693 is the ruined Castle. The village of Carlentini, 
in the hills above, was founded by Charles V as a summer 
residence for the people of Lentini. — The railway turns 
towards the sea, skirting the Fiume San Leonardo, the once 
navigable Terias, and, reaching the coast, commands a view 
as far as Taormina and Calabria. — 824m. Agnone. — The 
castle of (89m.) Brucoli was erected by Giov. Bastida in 
1468. Tvrotilon, one of the oldest Greek settlements on the 
island, probably stood on the bay of Bricoli. After a short 
stretch inland we suddenly emerge in sight of the gulf of 
Augusta. We cross extensive salt-pans, with pyramidal 
heaps of salt sometimes roofed with tiles. — 94 m. (151 km.) 
Augusta (Hot. Sorrentino; Trento e Trieste) is a town of 
17,672 inhab., standing on a rocky islet connected with the 
mainland by a long bridge. To the E. and W. are two 
capacious harbours, the Porto Xiphdénio and the Porto Me- 
garese, the latter with two old forts (1595) 

Augusta was founded by Frederick II in 1232, probably on the site of the 
ancient Xiphonia, as a refuge for the inhabitants of Centtripe (comp. p. 459) 
and Montalbano. It was taken by the French in 1676 after the defeat of the 
Dutch fleet in the bay under De Ruyter by Adm. Duquesne. De Ruyter was 
mortally wounded in the action and died a few days later at Syracuse. Au- 
gusta was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1693. . 

As the train quits the station we have a view of the town 
on its striking rock behind the salt-pans. The plateau of 
ancient Syracuse, with its conspicuous Belvedere, appears in 
front. We skirt the Gulf of Augusta, whose shores were 
once lined by the four proud cities of Xiphonia, Megara, 
Alabon, and Syracuse. — 98 m. Meégara Iblea still preserves 
a considerable portion of the walls of Megara Hyblea, a 
seaport founded by the Megarians of Greece in 728 B.c, The 
towers at the entrance to the harbour are likewise visible. 
— We cross the base of the low-lying peninsula of Magnisi, 
the ancient Thapsus, under whose N. shore the Athenian fleet 
anchored before the siege of Syracuse. It is almost an island 
(14m. long and 750 yds. wide), being connected with the 
mainland only by a sandy isthmus 1 m. long, and little more 
than 100 yds. wide at one point. — Off (1023 m.) Priolo- 
Melilli the fleet of Marcellus moored during the Roman siege 
of Syracuse. — 109 m. Santa Pandgia, in a singular landscape 
of white rocks, lies near a ‘tonnara’ or tunny-fishery. We 
skirt the sea, skirting the wall of Dionysius, and emerging 
from a cutting, obtain a delightful glimpse (1.) of Syracuse 
and the Porto Piccolo. — 113m, (182 km.) Syracuse (Cen- 
trale, see Rte. 20. 
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19. CATANIA AND MOUNT ETNA 


CATANIA, the most important town (234,871 inhab.) in 
Sicily after Palermo, stands at the S. foot of Etna on the N. 
edge of the rich Piana di Catdnia (p. 465). It has been sev- 
eral times ruined by the eruptions of Etna, and its present 
appearance, with long straight streets of imposing buildings, 
dates from the reconstruction which followed the earthquake 
of 1693. The ground on which it stands, like the paving of 
the streets and the material of almost all the buildings, is 
formed of the same lava that so often caused the destruction 
of the town. The climate is temperate in winter. In itself 
Catania is rather uninteresting, but it is an excellent centre 
for excursions among the fertile foothills of Etna, and is 


the usual base for the ascent of Etna. 


Railway Stations. Stazione Centrale 
or Sicula (Restaurant; Pl. 15), the 
principal station of the Ferrovie dello 
Stato; Acquicella (Pl. 26), a subsid- 
lary station on the Syracuse and 
Palermo lines; Porto (Pl. 19-24), the 
terminus of the Ferrovia Circumetnea 
(p. 470), which has ‘halts’ also at the 
Central Station and in the suburbs to 
the N. and N.W. 

Steamer Quay, near the Dogana 
(Pl. 24). — Landing fee 41.; each ar- 
ticle of luggage after the first, 21.; 
children (5-10 years), half price. 

Hotels. GRANDE BRETAGNE 
(Pl. a; 18-19), 8 Via Biondi; Bristror 
(Pl. b; 18), 9 Via Carlo Amato, both 
well spoken of. — Simpler: CENTRALE 
Corona (PI. c; 13), 220 Via Stesicoro 
Etnea; Sanciorei (Pl. 18), 207 Via 
Lincoln; Europe (Pl. d; 18), Via Vit- 
torio Emanuele. — Unpretending: 
Des Paimes, Via Garibaldi, near the 
Duomo (Pl. 18); OrtenraL, 28 Via 
Stesicoro Etnea. 

Restaurants. Gennarino, 259 Via 
Lincoln; Trindcria, Via Etnea. —- 
Simpler: Verona, 13 Via Roccaforte, 
behind the University (Pl. 18); Ga - 
liano, 9 Via Ogninella; Palestro, Via 
Carlo Alberto; Nerone, Piazza 
Sant’Euplio.—Caris in the Via 
Etnea, 

Post Office (Pl. 18), Piazza della 
Posta. 

Conveyances. Horse Cass. Per 
drive 1}1., at night 21.; to the station, 
21., with light luggage, 241.; after 
dark, 50c. extra, after midnight, 


by time 531. for 1 hr., 
then 51. per hr.; after dark 6} and 
61.— Taxicags. No tariff, 3-41. per 
km, and 40-501. per hr. — To Nico- 
lost, see p. 473. 

Evectric TRaAMWwAys (every 10 
min.). From the Central Station by 
the Via Etnea to the Piazza Gioeni 
(beyond Pl. 3); from the Duomo to 
Ognina (beyond Pl, 5); from the 
Duomo to Cibali (beyond Pl. 1); from 
Ognina to Acquicella (Pl. 26). — Also 
from the Duomo to Acireale (p. 464), 
every 4 hr. — Motor’ OmnisusEs 
(hours not convenient) serve the vil- 
lages on the slopes of Etna; to (15 m.) 
Zafferana (81. 40c.), to (14m.) Bor- 
rello (61. 40c.), to Trecastagni, Nico- 
losi (see p. 473), etc. —Boats. 31. 
per hr. per person. 

Steamer Services. To Adriatic 
Ports (Soc. Adria), every Mon.; to 
Malta every other Tues. (Soc, Italia; 
vid Syracuse) and every Thurs. (Soc 
Adria); to Syracuse (Soc. Itdlia), 
every Tues.; to Naples, frequent ser- 
vices vid Messina (see p. 411). 

Railway Ticket Offices, Anastasi, 
6 Via Carcaci; Brancati, 139 Via 
Lincoln, — STEAMBOAT OFFIcEe for 
Italian lines, 18 Piazza Duca di Ge- 


double fare; 


nova. 
British Vice-Consulate, 10 Via 
Museo Biscari (Pl. 19). — United 


States Consulate, 13 Piazza dei Mar- 
tiri (Pl. 20). 

Italian Alpine Club, 268 Via Ste- 
sicoro Etnea,. 
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History. Catania was perhaps a Sicel village when the first Greek colony 
(Chalcidians from Naxos, p. 463) established itself here in 729 3.c., and, as 
Catana, it soon rose to importance. Charondas (7th cent.) here drew up a 
code of laws which was eventually adopted by all the Ionian colonies of Sicily 
and Magna Gracia; the poet Tisias of Himera, called Stesichorus, died here 
(c. 540); and Xenophanes, the pantheistic philosopher, adopted Catanian citizen- 
ship (c. 580). Hieron of Syracuse took the city in 476 and exiled the inhabitants 
to Leontini, but they returned and drove out his Doric colonists in 461. In 
415 it was the base of the Athenian operations against Syracuse, but it fell to 
Dionysius in 403, when the citizens were sold as slaves. After the defeat of 
the Syracusan fleet at the Cyclopean Isles by Mago the Carthaginian it was 
occupied by Himilco. Catdnia opened its gates to Timoleon in 339 and to 
Pyrrhus in 278, and was one of the first Sicilian towns to fall to the Romans 
(263). Its greatest prosperity dated from the time of Augustus who rewarded 
it for taking his part against Pompey. In early Christian days Catania was 
the scene of the martyrdom of St. Agatha (238-253), the patroness of the city. 
In the middle ages it was wrecked by an earthquake (1169), sacked by Henry VI 
(1194), and again by Frederick II (1232), who built the castle to hold his rebellions 
subjects in check. The 17th cent. saw the foundation of the University and 
the two calamities of 1669 and 1693, the former the most terrible eruption of 
Etna in history, the latter a violent earthquake. — Vincenzo Bellini (1801—35), 
the composer, was a native of Catania. 


From the piazza in front of the station (Pl. 15-20) the 
Via Sei Aprile leads to the Piazza dei Martiri, where a statue 
of St. Agatha surmounts a column from the ancient theatre. 
The Via Vittorio Emanuele leads to the Piazza de] Duomo. 

The Via Landolini (Pl. 19), a cross-street, leads (r.) to the Teatro Bellini 
(1878-90) and (1.) to the Museo Biscari, which contains a fair collection of an- 
tique bronzes, marbles, etc. 

In the centre of the well-proportioned Prazza DEL Duomo 
(Pl. 18) is the Elephant Fountain, constructed by Vaccarini 
in 1736; the antique lava elephant supports an Egyptian 
obelisk which was once perhaps a turning-post in the Roman 
circus. On the N. side of the square, on either side of the 
long Via Stesicoro Etnea (see p. 469), are the baroque fa¢ade 
of the monastic church of Sant’ Agata and the Municipio (1741). 

The Duomo (Pl. 18), likewise dedicated to St. Agatha, 
was founded by Count Roger in 1092 and rebuilt after the 
earthquakes of 1169 and 1693. The granite columns on the 
lower story of its baroque front (by Vaccarini, 1736) come 
from the Roman theatre. The N. door is attributed to Giov. 
Dom. Mazzola (1577). The structure of the 11th cent. apses 
may be seen from No. 149, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 


Interior. Against the 2nd S. pier is the tomb of Vince. Bellini (see above), 
by G. B. Tassara; its sole inscription is a phrase from his opera ‘La Sonnambula’ 
(‘Alas, I never thought to see you so soon destroyed, oh flower! ’). From the 
S. transept a doorway of 1545 admits to the Norman CAPPELLA DELLA VERGINE. 
The corresponding Norman CappELLA DEL CrRociFIsso is approached from the 
N. transept by an arch designed by Giov. Dom. Mazzola (1563). On the right 
of the choir is the CAPPELLA DI SANT'AGATA (opened by the sacristan), containing 
a marble altarpiece (Coronation of the saint); the tomb (r.) of the Viceroy Fer- 
nandez Acufia (d. 1494), a kneeling figure attended by a page; and (1) the Treasury 
of St. Agatha, with various relics shown only on the saint’s festival. The stalls 
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in the Cuorr, profusely sculptured by Scipione di Guido of Naples (1588), represent 
the life of the St. Agatha and the adventures of her dead body. The two tombs 
above contain the ashes of Frederick II (d. 1337), Louis (d. 1355), Frede- 
rick III (d. 1377), and other personages of the House of Aragon. — The 
sacristan has a key of the Terme Achillee (but see below). 

The busy Via Garibaldi leads S.W. to the baroque Porta 
Garibaldi (1768). About 150 yds. along it is the charming 
PrazzA Mazzini (Pl. 18), ‘adorned with 32 columns from the 
Roman Basilica (beneath Sant’Agostino, Pl. 17), whence the 
Via Auteri leads S. to the imposing Castello Ursino (Pl. 23), 
built for Frederick II (see p. 468) by Ric. di Lentini. This 
was partly destroyed by the lava of 1669, which completely 
surrounded it, hardening into a natural esplanade. The 
streets on the left lead to the Fish Market and the Old Harbour. 

The street on the opposite side of the Piazza Mazzini 
leads to the Piazza Cavallotti, overlooked by the baroque 
fagade of San Francesco (Pl. 18). Other good examples of 
the same style are San Benedetto and the Gesuiti, straight 
ahead. We turn to the left to visit the *Teatro Greco (Pl. 17— 
18), a Roman building on the site of the theatre where Alci- 
biades harangued the men of Catana to win them to the 
cause of Athens (415 B.c.). 

The building is of lava, practically all of the marble facing having disap- 
peared. The cavea has nine wedges of seats in two main tiers; the total diameter 
was 318 ft., the depth of the orchestra 95 ft. Adjoining was the small Odeion, 
a semicircular building used for the rehearsals of the chorus and for competitions. 
The custodian of the theatre conducts visitors on request to the Foro Romano 
(one colonnade remaining near the Piazza San Pantaleone, Pl. 17); the Terme, 
beneath the church of Santa Maria dell’Indirizzo (Pl. 18); and the Terme Achillee, 
beneath the front of the cathedral. — The church of Santa Maria della Rotonda 
(Pl. 17) has been converted from another bath-house. 

Returning to the cathedral, we thence follow the imposing 
Via Stesicoro Etnea (PI. 18-3), a straight thoroughfare 
12 m. long, whose vista is closed by the peak of Etna. We 
leave on our left the University (Pl. 18; 1684) and the Col- 
legiata, a chapel royal of 1768.— We next diverge to the 
left by the Via Lincoln and ascend to the church of San 
Nicold (Pl. 17), the largest church in Sicily (344 ft. long; 
transepts 137 ft.). The facade was never completed. Within 
may be noted the meridian line on the floor of the transept 
(1841), the choir stalls, by Nic. Bagnasco, and the colossal 
organ (2916 pipes). The dome commands an extensive view. 
The adjoining convent (17th cent. baroque) is the largest in 
Europe after that of Mafra in Portugal. — On the right of 
the church is the Museo Munieipale (Pl. 17), containing miscel- 
laneous antiquities and a few interesting paintings. 


No. 2. Antonello de Saliba, Madonna (1497); 22. Caravaggio, Descent from 
the Cross; 26, School of Matthias Stomer, Tobias healing his father; 28. Simon de 
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Wobrecht, Adoration of the Magi (signed and dated 1585); 48. Honthorst (Gher. 
delle Notti), Mocking of Christ; 5. Pietro Novelli, St. Christopher; 41. German 
School, Death of Cato (in a poor state); etc.-— The adjoining Biblioteca Rapi- 
sardi contains 50,000 vols. and an interesting collection of MSS. The Obser- 
vatory is one of the chief Italian seismographic stations. 

We return to the Via Stesicoro and proceed N. to the 
PIAZZA STESICORO (Pl. 13), in wich rises a monument to Bellini 
(p. 468) by Monteverde (1882). On the S. side of the square 
are the remains of the Amphitheatre, a restoration by the 
sons of Constantine of a building of unknown date. The 
dimensions of the outer ellipse were 410 ft. by 344; of the 
arena 233 ft. by 167; there were 56 entrance arches. 

The Via San Gaetano alla Grotta leads N.E. to the Piazza Carlo Alberto 
(PJ. 13), where, in the court of the Lucchesi-Palli barracks, an antique cella 
is pointed out as the Tomb of Stesichorus (see p. 468). 

From the Piazza Stesicoro the Via dei Cappuccini and 
the street on the left lead to the church of the Santo Carcere, 
on the site of the prison of St. Agatha. Its doorway, dating 
from the Swabian kings (early 13th cent.), was formerly in 
the fagade of the cathedral. The church of San Domenico, 
a little to the N., contains a rather sentimental Madonna 
by Ant. Gagini (1526). Some distance to the N.W., by the 
Via Androue, is the important church of Santa Maria di Gest 
(Pl. 7), of which the Cappella Paternd on the left of the 
facade and the marble Madonna in the lunette of the door- 
way survived the disaster of 1693. The Paternd chapel is 
entered through a portal by Ant. Gagini (1515) and preserves 
a Madonna with SS. Agatha and Catherine, by Ang. di Chi- 
vico (signed and dated 1525). Gagini was likewise the sculptor 
of the Madonna with angels on the 2nd N. altar. — We may 
return hence to the Via Stesicoro by the charming G1aRDINO 
BELLINI (PI. 8), which is adorned with a bust of Bellini and a 
monument to Giov. Pacini (1796-1867), another musician of 
Catania. Farther N. is a good Botanical Garden (ieee): 


From CatAnia To Riposto By THE FERROVIA CIRCUMETNEA, 71 m. (114 km.)- 
The early morning train from Catania Porto allows for a halt of 4hrs. at Ran- 
dazzo and a walk of 55 min. from Lave Castiglione to Lave Linguaglossa across 
the lava-stream of 1923.— Catdnia Porto, see. p. 467. 4m. Catdnia Sicula, 
for the Central Station, is not halted at by the morning train. — 74m. Mister- 
bianco, destroyed in 1669, lies amid vines and oranges. — 144m. (23 km.) Pa- 
ternd (915 ft.; Hot. Centrale), with 31,436 inhab., clusters at the base of a splendid 
14th cent. Castle, restored in 1900. The fine hall and the frescoes in the chapel 
. are worth a visit (key at the Municipio). — We ascend via (184 m.) Santa Maria 
di Licodia and (21 m.) Biancavilla through a country producing the best oranges 
in Sicily, to (244 m., 39 km.) Adernd (1930 ft.; Hot. Roma; Garibaldi; Sicilia), 
with 39,637 inhab., which represents the ancient Hadranum, founded by Dio- 
nysius the Elder. The Castle, founded by Count Roger, and parts of the ancient 
ramparts are still standing. Centtiripe is seen beyond the Simeto valley. The 
ascent of Etna may be made hence via Ca Stagliata (3704 ft,; road to this point), 
whence a mule-track goes on to (3$hrs.) the upper station of a rope-railway. 
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Hence we proceed by (54 hrs.) the deep Grotta degli Archi (6890 ft.) to (74 hrs.) the 
Observatory (p. 474). — We cross several streams of lava short of (34m.) Bronte 
(2897 ft.; Hot. Spedalieri; Real Collegio), a town of 16,655 inhab., which gave 
its name to the dukedom bestowed on Nelson in 1799 by Ferdinand IV. The 
title and estates passed by the marriage of Nelson’s niece to the family of 
Viscount Bridport, and are now held by Sir Alexander Nelson Hood. An 
interesting road (motor omnibus in 6} hrs.; 371. 25.) leads from Bronte across 
the Simeto via (12 m.) Cesaré and (25 m.) Troina (3675 ft.), the highest town 
in Sicily, with a partly Norman church, to (47 m.) Nicosia (p. 418). — Beyond 
Bronte the railway crosses the lava of 1631 and, in many windings, surmounts 
the large stream of 1832. We reach the summit level (3195 ft.) just before 
(39 m.) Maletto, whose sandstone cliff (3740 ft.) is the highest sedimentary rock 
on Etna. About i} hr. W. is the Castello di Maniace, formerly a convent, and 
once the property of Nelson (see above), where George Maniakes (p. 477), de- 
feated the Saracens in 1040, with the help of the Normans and perhaps of Harold 
Hardrada and the Varangian Guard. — We leave the Simeto basin and enter 
that of the Alc4ntara near the little lake of Gurrida, dried up in summer. 

46 m. (74 km.) Randazzo (2480 ft.; Hot. Itdlia, neat Santa Maria) is a lavar 
built town of great antiquity (15,929 inhab.), refounded by the Lombard’ com- 
panions of Count Roger, and retains a charmingly medieval appearance: (‘the 
San Gimignano of Sicily’). Its medieval history resolyes itself into a rivalry 
between the three churches of Santa Maria, San Nicolé, and San Martino, 
each of which served as cathedral for alternate periods of three years. The 
patishioners of each church until the 16th cent. spoke different dialects. — 
Santa Marra is an austere building by Leone Cumier (1215-39), with a striking 
S. portal of three stories, and a black-and-white tower. Inside the S. door is 
‘an interesting view of the town by Girol. Alibrandi (15th cent.), and four of the 
altar-paintings are by Gius. Velasquez. — San Nicord, in the centre of the 
town, dates mainly from 16—-17th cent. restorations; the apse however, is original. 
Inside is a fine St. Nicholas, by Amt. Gagini (1523). Outside is an 18th cent. 
copy of a curious antique figure. The Via degli Archi, S. of San Nicold, is oné 
of the quaintest old streets of Randazzo, — San Martino, at the W. end of the 
town, is almost entirely a 17th cent. fabric. The campanile, however, is of 
the 14th cent., the S. door and the font of the 15th. In the S. transept is a 
Nativity of the Virgin, by Vinc. de Pavia. The quarter to the N., round the 
old Castle, is the most characteristic of the old city. r 

The railway goes on to (51m.) Méio. Between this village; 3m. N., and 
Malvagna, farther on, is a domed Byzantine chapel, one of: the few relics of 
the Eastern Empire in Sicily. — Alighting at (56 m.) Lave Castighone we walk 
across the lava of 1923 (p. 472) to (564 m.) Lave Linguaglossa, where the railway 
starts again. Castiglione and Francavilla, to the N., were strongholds of Roger 
of Lauria (p. 464). —584 m. Linguaglossa (1837 ft.; Hot. Centrale; Francia), 
a starting point for the ascent of Etna (p. 475), is famous for its pine-woods. 
— 623 m. Piedimonte Etneo is another base for the ascent (p. 475). At (643 m.) 
Santa Vénera (930 ft.) oaks and chestnuts begin to give place to fruit-trees. 
—40}m. Giarre, for the Messina-Catania line (p. 464).— 71m. (114 km.) 
Riposto, the terminus of the railway, lies on the Jonian Sea. 

From Catania to Messina and to Syracuse, see p. 464; to Palermo, see p. 460; 
to Caltagirone, see p. 465. 


*MOUNT ETNA, to the N.E. of . Catania, the loftiest 
volcano (10,742 ft.) in Europe and one of the largest in the 
world, forms a circular cone nearly 25m. in diameter. From 
a distance it appears almost perfectly regular in shape; really. 
the terminal cone with its crater rises from a truncated cone 
9190 ft. high on whose sides are c. 200 groups of subsidiary 
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craters. The latter are formed by lateral eruptions and are 
nearly always arranged along a regular line of fracture. On 
the S.E. side is a tremendous cleft, called the Valle del Bove, 
with precipitous sides 2000-4000 ft. high and strangely shaped 
volcanic dykes that look almost as though formed by arti- 
ficial means. 


History. Etna, called #ina by the ancients and Mongibello (from Monte 
and Jebel, the Arabic word for mountain) by the Sicilians (often simply La 
Montagna), probably originated from a submarine eruption in the gulf that 
is now represented by the Piana di Catania (p. 465). Some 80 eruptions have 
taken place in historical times. In ancient Greece it was held to be the forge 
of Vulcan or of the Cyclopes, or the mountain from beneath which the imprisoned 
Titan, Enceladus, for ever struggled to free himself. Empedocles (p. 454) was 
said to have thrown himself into the crater to create the belief that be was a 
god, but the mystery of his disappearance was unyeiled when the volcano 
cast up one of his bronze sandals. 

Among early eruptions that of 475 B.c. has been described by Pindar and 
Aéschylus, while that of 396, whose lava reached the sea, is said to have pre- 
vented Himilco from marching on Syracuse (comp. p. 464). In 1169, 1329, and 
1381 the lava again reached the sea, twice near Acireale, the third time (1381) at 
Catania. The most famous of more recent eruptions took place in 1669 when an 
open cleft extended from the summit to Nicolosi and part of Catania was over- 
whelmed. The Monti Rossi (p. 474) were formed at this date. Since 1700 there 
have been 43 eruptions, of which eight have occurred in the present century. Glad- 
stone ascended the volcano in 1838 and has left a graphic account in his journal. 
In Apr. 1908 a huge pit opened in the Valle del Bove, from which lava streamed 
for 17 hrs., reaching a distance of 3m.; in March 1910 a larger cleft appeared 
N. of the Cantoniera at the foot of Monte Castellazzo. The six cones of the 
Monti Riccd (called after the then Director of the Observatory) were formed, 
and the lava descended to within 2m. of Nicolosi. In May and Sept. 1912 
there were two eruptions on the N. side, causing a cleft 3m. long and about 
170 temporary craters; the double stream of lava interrupted the railway line 
near Castiglione. The two eruptions of 1918 caused no damage; but in May 
1923 lava began to flow from the cleft of 1911, and in June a new cleft 6m. 
long opened at the base of Monte Nero. A crater E. of Monti Umberto e Mar- 
gherita and others to the S.E. and S. of Monte Nero poured forth lava at a tre- 
mendous speed, which threatened to overwhelm Linguaglossa. It halted, 
however, at the Piano Miceli, having destroyed the railway stations of Casti- 
glione and Cerro, the village of Cerro, and part of Catena. The largest of the 
new summits formed by the eruptive matter has been named Monte Vittorio 
Emanuele III. 

Vegetation, Zoology, ete. Enormous quantities of lava having poured 
out of the craters at various dates (5$ million cubic ft. in 1908; 1000 million 
in 1669; 1100 miilion in a prehistoric flow near Randazzo), the soil at the foot 
of Etna is extraordinarily fertile. The cultivated zone (pedemontana) is one 
of the most densely populated non-industrial districts in the world (600 inhab 
per sq.m.; over 1200 per sq.m. in the triangle Catania-Nicolosi-Acireale). Ii 
is divided into two sub-zones: the zone of ‘ agrumi’ (oranges, lemons, etc.); 
rising to 1650 ft., and the zone of vines, apples, and nut-trees, ascending to 
4250 ft. Next to that comes the wooded zone (nemorale), beginning with chest- 
nuts at 2300 ft., above which are oaks and beeches, and finally pines and birches 
up to 6900 ft. The desert zone extends thence to the summit; vegetation is 
here represented by a few junipers, and the spino santo (Astragalus tnensis), 
which collects curious little heaps of earth round it, affording protection to a 
few violets in spring, and crocuses in autumn. A eurious lichen flourishes im 
the hot yapour of the large fumarola near the Observatory. Animal life is 
Scarce, Disafiorestation has driven away the deer and wild boar, and it is: 
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weasels are rare. The snail-shells (Clausilia and Bulimus) which are found 
on the purely voleanic soil are remarkable for their extreme fragility, owing 
to the scarcity of the calcium carbonate of which the shells are formed. The 
heat of the rocks and the hot vapours of the terminal cone cause the snow to 
melt partly even in winter; but in certain depressions witha N. aspect snow 
is preserved throughout the summer by covering it with volcanic ash. Formerly 
this snow was carried throughout E. Sicily on mule-back, and of late years 
this traffic has revived somewhat, owing to the high cost of artificial ice. 

The *Ascent of Etna is not especially difficult during the 
season from July to mid-October; in winter, however, it 
is extremely arduous and sometimes quite impracticable. 
The temperature is always chilly, and warm clothing is essen- 
tial. Strong shoes are necessary for walking on the rough 
lava and motor-goggles are an excellent protection against 
the volcanic dust. Information of every sort is supplied at 
the Italian Alpine Club section, 268 Via Stesicoro, at Catania. 

Time Table. Leave Catania in the morning for Nicolosi, where lunch is 
taken; in the afternoon ascend to the Observatory; and thence resume the 
climb at 2.30 a.m., in order to reach the summit before sunrise. 

Tariff of Guides, Porters, and Mules. From Nicolosi to the crater, passing 
the night at the Observatory, and returning by the same way: guide with mules 
501, guide on foot 601., porter 401., mule 501.; returning via the Grotta degli 
Archi and the Pineta di Biancavilla, 701., 601., 701.; returning vid the Valle 
del Bove to Zafferana, 701., 501., 351. (to the Observatory only); returning 
to Piedimonte, Linguaglossa, Randazzo, Aderné, or Bronte, 1001., 80 l, 352 
(to the Observatory only). From Nicolosi to the Cantoniera and the craters 
of 1910, returning by the same route, guide 251., porter 201., mule 251; to 
the Grotta delle Colombe and the Monti Rossi, 101., 101., 25 1. — Ascents from 
Zafferana, see p. 475; from Aderno, see p. 471. 

The first stage, from Catania to (94m.) Nicolosi, may be 
traversed either by motor-omnibus (I} hr.; 51. 70c.; some 
of the omnibuses follow a longer route vid San Giovanni 
and Trecastagni), by carriage in 24hrs., by taxicab in $hr. 
(fare, with return the same day, 100-1501.), or on foot in 
34 hrs. — Leaving the town by the Via Stesicoro and the 
Piazza Gioeni (tramway), we keep to the left along the Via 
per l’Etna to the Barriera del Bosco, where we still hold 
to the left (on our left is the lava of 1669) for (5 m.) Gravina. 
On the right are the Pomiciari di Santa Maria, craters formed 
in 1381, and above them the open cleft of that eruption. 
— 64m. Mascalucia (1380 ft.).—8}m. Massa Annunziata 
(1770 ft.), formerly Torre del Grifo. We cross the lava of 
1669 planted with broom, oaks, and pistachio-trees. On the 
left rises Mompilieri (2510 ft.), a prehistoric crater; behind 
it, the Monti Rossi (p. 474).— 94m. Nfieolosi (2290 ft.; 
Hot. Monti Rossi; Etna Liotia) is the starting point for the 
ascent proper, as well as for that of the Monti Rossi Au- 
thorised guides may be engaged at the Ufficio delle Guide 


del Club Alpino, where also tickets of admission may be 
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obtained for the refuge near the Observatory. Provisions 
for the ascent, if not already obtained at Catania, should be 
bought at Nicolosi. 


ASCENT OF THE Monti Rosst. In winter, when the ascent of Etna is often 
impracticable, the craters of the Monti Rossi (3114 ft.) give a fairly good idea 
of the great volcano. They are ascended in 1} hr. (including return) from Ni- 
colosi; guide (see p. 473) unnecessary. Leaving Nicolosi by the Via del Cal- 
vario we reach a chapel and a wooden cross, beyond which we skirt a wall for 
200 yds. About 20 yds. beyond the wall a rough path on the right ascends 
towards the depression between the two crests. On reaching the edge of the 
crater we ascend to the left summit ($ hr. from the chapel), The Monti Rossi, 
one of the most important of the subsidiary groups of craters (nearly 2 m. round), 
were formed in 1669. Looking towards Catania we can clearly distinguish the 
lava of 1669; towards Etna some 60 ‘ adventitious’ cones may be discerned, 
some barren, others grown with trees, dominated by the Montagnola with the 
main crater behind it. In the company of a guide we may descend N. to the 
Grotta delle Colombe (candles necessary for its exploration), the upper part of 


the cleft of 1669. 

From NICOLOSI TO THE OBSERVATORY, 7hrs. The mule 
track from Nicolosi skirts the N.W. base of the Monti Rossi, 
passes between Monte San Leo (1.) and Monte Rinazzi and 
between Monte Concilio (r.) and Monte Sona, and crosses the 
lavas of 1910 and 1892 to (c. 4hrs.) the Casa Cantoniera 
(6175 ft.), recently burned, where a halt is usually made to 
rest the mules. Thence a steep ascent brings us to the little 
Rifugio Gemellaro, beneath the imposing Montagnola (8675 ft.), 
a crater of 1763, and after a walk of one hour more across 
the Piano del Lago, an unbroken stretch of lapilli, we reach the 
Observatory (9653 ft.), or Casa Etnea. This substantial build- 
ing incorporates the Casa degli Inglesi, erected on behalf 
of the Gemellaro brothers in 1811 by the officers of the British 
army of occupation, and part of it is used as the 
C.A.I. refuge (2 rooms, 12 beds), where the night is spent. 
The sunset effects are marvellous, especially when there is 
a slight mist on which the triangular shadow of the great 
cone may be cast. The view is unique owing to the enotmous 
difference in height between Etna and the surrounding hills. 

If daylight allows interesting excursions may be made to the Fusnarola, 
a remarkable outburst of hot vapour at the S.E. base of the cone, a few minutes 
away (curious shadow effects); or to (thr. E.) the Torre del Fildsofo (9577 ft.), 
said to have been the abode of Empedocles (corp. p. 472), whence another 
4 hr. to the S. brings us to the Cisternazza, a chasm formed in 1792, and (a iew 
minutes farther) the Valle del Bove (see p. 475). 

FROM THE OBSERVATORY TO THE Summit, c. lfhr. We 
ascend first to the W, and then straight up the cone. Parallel 
with the edge of the crater are numerous smoking crevasses. 
The *Crater itself is a gulf whose reeking walls are coloured 
by sublimated chlorides and sulphates. The guide indicates 
the best points from which to view it. Its depth varies 
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constantly (3000 ft. in 1874, 530 ft. in 1897, 800 ft. in 1916). 
The start from the Observatory should be made about 2 hrs. 
before dawn, so as to see the red-hot lava within the crater; 
and to witness the extraordinary spectacle of the sunrise, 
when Calabria, the Zolian Isles, and the whole of Sicily may 
be seen, spread out like a relief-map. Malta is rarely in view. 
The shadow of Etna gradually diminishing in extent, and the 
fan-like lava-flows radiating from the centre are distinctly seen, 
and the hundreds of subsidiary cones with their gaping craters. 


Alternative Descents for mountaineers of some experience.—A. To 
Z.AFFERANA BY THE VALLE DEL Bove, 4 hrs. (mules may be sent from the Obser- 
yatory to the foot of the Rocche di Gianicola). The *Valle del Bove, an immense 
chasm, 12 m. in circumference, is bounded on three sides by walls of lava and 
tufa, in places 3000 ft. high. We descend to the foot of the Rocche di Gianicola, 
whence we may visit the *Teatro Grande and Teatro Piccolo, a strange formation 
of Java dykes. From the Portella di Calanna, farther down, we enjoy a sudden, 
view of the E. side of Etna and the Salto della Giumenta (Mare’s Leap), a fine 
lava-cascade of 1852. From Zajfjerana a motor omnibus plies to Catania. 

B. To ZAFFERANA BY THE VALLE DEL Leone, 4#hrs. (fatiguing; for 
experts only). We follow the Serra delle Concazze and pass Monte Simone 
(6800 ft.), a crater of 1811, whence the descent to Milo traverses one of the most 
desolate expanses of lava on the mountain-side. From Milo a cart-road leads 
to (24 m. S.) Zatjerana (see below). 

C. To GIARRE OR PrepimonTe ETNEO, 54 hrs. We pass Monte Frumento 
Settentrionale (6808 ft.), the largest of the secondary craters, at whose foot is 
the large crevasse of 1865. Hence we traverse the lovely Bosco della Cerrita, 
beyond which is (33 hrs.) Sant’ Alfio (view towards Taormina), still famous for 
its chestnut-trees, though the Castagna dei Cento Cavalli is little more than 
a battered trunk. Hence a road (motor omnibus) leads to Giarre (p. 464). The 
route from the Bosco, via the Monti Arsi, craters of 1651, to the station of Pie- 
dimonte (p. 471), takes about the same time. 

D. To Lixcuactossa, 4 hrs. The descent leads N. of the gulf of 1911 
(p. 472), passes the Bocche de Saussure, and skirts the recent lava-flows of 1911 

“and 1923 among pine-woods. Linguaglossa, see p. 471. 

FE. To Ranpazzo, 3$hrs. From the gulf of 1911 (p. 472) we bear N. 
towards the Punta Lucia (9626 ft.), then skirt the lava of 1838, notable for its 
wide clefts, and the Monti Deserti, below which are (1% hr.) the Due Pizzi or 
Due Frati, two volcanic blow-holes shaped like slender towers. Among the 
numerous volcanic caverns at their foot is the maze-like *Grotta del Gelo, in 
whose chilly depths ice occurs. Hence a walk of 2 hrs. through the Bosco della 
Faggeta (beech-wood) brings us to Randazzo (p. 471). 

Ascents from Zafferana. — Zafferana (1970 ft.; Hot. Eina) may be reached 
by motor omnibus (p. 467) from Catania or on foot from Santa Venerina (p. 464). 
From Zafferana to Monte Nero (6677 ft.) via the Bosco della Cerrita (see above), 

_visiting the Craters of 1923, guide, porter, and mule, 401. each; to the Valle 
del Bove (see above), 301. each; to the central crater, guide 601., porter or 


mule, 501; to Monte Pomiciaro, guide 251., porter 20 1., mule 251. 


20. SYRACUSE AND ITS ENVIRONS 


SYRACUSE, in Italian Siracusa, is the successor (40,400 
inhab:.) of the once magnificent Syracuse, the largest and 
most beautiful of Hellenic cities, which contained 500,000 

inhabitants at the height of its prosperity. The remains of 
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its ancient glory are still impressive in their ruin, and their 


effect is heightened by their luxuriant frame of southern vege- 


tation. 


Railway Stations. Stazione Centrale 
(Pl. C 1), for all State Railway services. 
— Porto (Pl. B 4), for passengers by 
steamer. — Station for Ragusa, etc., 
adjoining the Central Station. 

Steamer Quay near the Molo Za- 
nagora (Pl. B 5). Landing fee 21.; 
from steamers in the roads, 1}1., at 
night 21., in rough weather 41.; 
luggage #-11. per piece. 

Hotels (often full during the per- 
formances in the Greek theatre in 
Apr.-May, see p. 483). *GrAND-Hdr. 
Viti Porits, open Oct. 1st-May 15th, 
finely placed 14m. N. of the station, 
with garden in the Latomia dei Cap- 
puccini; *Des EtrRancrers (Pl. a; 
C6), Via Maniace, with good sea- 
view, open always; VILLA Marta (Pl. b; 
B 5), Piazza Mazzini, overlooking the 
harbour, with dépendance at the 
VirLa GruLta, near the Tomb. of Ar- 
chimedes; PaLacr Cavour, at Santa 
Lucia, E. of the station. — Less ex- 
pensive: VERMOUTH DI TORINO 
(Pl. c; B 6), Piazza del Duomo; Roma 
(P]. d; B6), Firenze (Pl. f; B 6), 
both in the Via Roma; Brisrot, 
Via Principessa Margherita (Pl. B 7); 


iy 


ORIENTALE, Piazza Pancali (Pl. A 4); 


Two days are necessary for an adequate exploration. 


PENS. INTERNAZIONALE, Via Ruggiero 
Settimo (Pl. B 6), plain. 

Post Office (Pl. B 6), Via Roma. 
— INFORMATION BurEAv, 88 Via 
Savodia (Pl. B 5). 

Conveyances, Hors Cass. From 
the station to the town, 31. with one 
horse, 51. with two; at night 7 and 
101.; per drive in the town, i4, 3, 3, 
and 51.; per hr. 64 and 10}$1., each 
extra $hr. 2 and 41. To the Villa 
Acradina, 4 and 641; to the Villa 
Politi, the Catacombs of San Giovanni, 
the Theatre, the Amphitheatre, the 
Ear of Dionysius, or the Latomie di 
Casale, 5 and 81., return 84 and 13 ire 
to the Castle of Euryalus, with 1 hr’s 
wait, 20, 33, 33 and 461.; to the 
Anapo at La Botte, 9, 12, 164, and 
211,— Taxicass, 201. for 1 hr., 8 1. 
each extra 1 hr.— Boats with one 
rower, 4]. for 1hr., 3). each extra 


hr.; with 2 rowers, 8 and 61.; 50% 
extra at night. To the Anapo and 
back (2 rowers), 301. 

Steamer Services (Soc. Itdlia). 


To Malta and Tripoli every Tues. 
midnight; to Catdnia and Messina, 
alternate Mon. mornings. — Srram- 
BOAT OFFICES in the Piazza Mazzini 
(Pl. B 4) and adjoining streets. 


Topography. Ancient Syracuse in its palmiest days included five quarters: 


Orryata, the island now occupied by the older part of modern Syracuse, which 
lies between the Great Harbour, 1580 acres in area, extending S. to the headland 
of Plemmyrium, and the Small Harbour on the N.; ACHRADINA (p. 480), occupying 
the E. end of the plateau on the mainland; Tycne (p. 483), called after a Temple 
of Fortune, to the N.W. of Achradina; Nrapo.is (new town; p. 482), between 
Tyche and Ortygia; and Epiror# (upper quarters; p. 483), inland on the W. 
The ancient buildings were built of an oolitic limestone hewn out of the Latomia, 
or quarries, in whose sheltered depths luxuriants gardens have since been planted. 

History. The Corinthian colony under Archias (734 B.c.) which drove out 
the Sicel (or perhaps Pheenician) inhabitants of Ortygia increased so rapidly 
in power and wealth that, within a century of its foundation, it was able to 
send new colonies to other parts of Sicily (comp. p. 486). Internal dissensions 
were quelled by the firm government of Gelon, tyrant of Gela (485-478), who 
in 480, in alliance with Theron of Acragas, defeated the Carthaginians at Himera 
(p. 419). Hieron (478-467) aided the Cum@ans to vanquish the Etruscan 
fleet (474) and welcomed to his court such poets as Aischylus, Pindar, Si- 
monides, and Bacchylides; but Thrasybulus by misrule brought about his 
downfall and the establishment of a republic (466). The increasing power of 
the republic provoked the jealousy of Athens, which despatched a hostile ex- 
pedition (415) under Nicias. Their operations were almost successful, as they 
enclosed the city within a double wall and blockaded it by sea. But a rein- 
forcement from Sparta under Gylippus and the courage of the Syracusans under 
Hermocrates and Athenagoras turned the tables. The Athenians were them- 
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selves blockaded and their fleet destroyed. A frantic attempt to escape led 
in 413 to their utter rout on the Assinarus (p. 486), and such of them as survived 
the slaughter suffered a lingering death from exposure and starvation in the 
Latomiz. In 405, Syracuse, again threatened by Carthage, confided its fortunes 
to the hands of Dionysius the Elder, who built the castle of Euryalus, defeated 
Himilco (397), and made Syracuse mistress of Sicily and sovereign of the Western 
Mediterranean. His son Dionysius II (367-343) gave himself up to pleasure 
and the Carthaginians again threatened the city, but it was delivered from 
tyrants and foes alike by the blameless hero Timoleon, who re-established the 
republic and died a simple citizen (336). Agathocles, a man of humble birth 
but vigorous personality, seized the reins of power in 317, carried the war against 
Carthage into Africa (310), and left Syracuse once more in a position of hege- 
mony. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was the next saviour of the city and, on his 
departure from Sicily, left the whole island clear for Hieron II (276-222), who 
wisely allied himself with Rome. His successor, Hieronymus, reversed this 
policy, and the city fell to Marcellus after a two years’ siege (214-212). The 
task of the besiegers was aggravated by the ingenious contrivances of Archi- 
medes, who was accidentally killed during the sack of the town while quietly 
pursuing his studies. The Roman booty included innumerable works of art, 
which gave the first impetus to the love of art in Rome, and, according to Cato, 
were the earliest factors in the decline of the true Roman spirit. Under Roman 
occupation Syracuse was governed by such varied officials as Verres, who further 
despoiled it, and Cicero, the accuser of Verres. Its later history is a tale of 
rapid decline. It was destroyed by the Saracens in 878, and though freed for 
a time by George Maniakes (1038-40), the general of Basil II of Byzantium, 
who drove the Saracens off the island, it was never again of much account. 

The most famous Syracusans of ancient times, besides Archimedes (287-212), 
are Theocritus (fl. 270 B.c.), the father of idyllic poetry, and Moschus (fl. 200 B.c.), 
another pastoral poet. - 


The Modern Town occupies the island of Ortygia (p. 476) 
and the part of the mainland immediately adjoining. The 
Via Crispi and the Corso Umberto traverse the newer quarters 
of the mainland, crossing the Piazza del Foro (Pl. B 2-C 3) 
in which are some remains of the ancient Agora or market- 
place, later the Roman forum. The Ponte Nuovo brings 
us to the Piazza Pancali (Pl. A 4), at the shoreward end of 
the island. Thence the Via Savoia (r.) and the Via Diana (1.) 
lead to the Temple of Diana (more probably of Apollo), the 
oldest Doric temple in Sicily (6th cent. 8.c.), peripteral and 
hexastyle, preserving two columns and the cella walls intact. 
Returning to the Via Savdéia we bear to the left along the 
Via Ruggiero Settimo, No. 54 in which is the attractive little 
Chiesa dei Mivacoli (Pl. B 5; doorway of 1501). Just beyond 
it, on,the right, is the 15th cent. Porta Marina, with its N. 
face decorated in the Spanish Gothic style. Turning here to 
the left and then to the right, we reach the Piazza del Duomo, 
lined with baroque edifices (No. 27, the 18th cent. Palazzo 
Beneventano del Bosco; No. 4, the 17th cent. Municipio). 
— The Duomo (Pl. B6; Santa Maria delle Colonne) was 
reconstructed by Bp. Zosimus in the 7th cent. from the ruins 
of the Doric Temple of Athene, and again rebuilt after the 
earthquake of 1693. 
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The Trempte (early 5th cent. B.c.) was of the usual hexastyle plan, with 
36 columns, 28 ft. high and 6}ft. in diameter. Its three-stepped stylobate 
measured 184 ft. by 72. It was famous for its chryselephantine doors and for 
the gilded shield of Athene on the roof, which seryed as a seamark for mariners. 

The front of the cathedral is a baroque composition by Pompeo Picarale 
(1725-57): along the N. flank are twelve antique columns with their architrave 
and triglyphs. — Interior. On the W. wall are preserved two columns from 
the opisthodomus of the cella, and 19 columns of the peristyle are incorporated 
in the aisles. S. ArsLE. 1st chap., Silver altarpiece and silver statue of St. Lucy, 
by Pietro Rizzo (1620); 2nd chap., Good grille and elaborate decoration of 1650; 
3rd chap., Polyptych of 13 panels, of the school of Antonello da Messina, and, 
on the left, *St. Zeno, the earliest known work of Antonello. A door on tae 
left leads to the sacristy, which has stalls of 1498. —N. AistE. Antique marble 
font, with Greek inscription, resting on seven bronze lions (13th cent.), on a 
pavement of Norman mosaic; between the 1st pair of columns, St. Lucy, by 
Antonello Gagini; between the 8rd pair, Madonna enthroned, by a pupil of 
Antonello da Messina. The Madonna at the end of the aisle is by Ant. Gagint. 
The Treasury contains a Hellenistic cameo (3-2nd cent. B.c.), a Renaissance 
reliquary, an amber chalice, and other works. 


The Museo Nazionale (Pl. B, C6) contains one of the 
most interesting archeological collections in Italy, especially 
representative of the E. half 
of Sicily (open 9-3.30; adm. 
11.; free.on Sun... 11-2). 
The exhibits are well ar- 
ranged with explanatory 
notices, and the collection 
of Sicel antiquities is un- 
ique.—Director, Prof. Paolo 
ee Orsi. Our description fol- 
ee) lows the chronological se- 


loin Sipe quence, beginning on the 


| first floor. 


The Pre-Hellenic Collection 
comprises four periods: the Late 
Neolithic (flint and a few bronze 
implements), showing the influence 
of the Trojan culture (c. 2000 B.c.); 
the Bronze Age (14-10th cent.), 
with occasional goldsmiths’ work of 
f£gean provenance; the Early Iron 
Age; and the Siculo-Greek period, 
showing the gradual preponderance 
of Hellenic culture, the articles of 
Sicel character disappearing by c. 
450 B.C. 

STAIRCASE AND LANDING. Ar- 
ticles from Pantelleria, the caves 
of Barriera, near Catania, and var- 
ious burial-grounds, including flints 
from the quarries of Monte Tabulo, 


; the oldest in Italy; coloured pottery 
and knobbed bones, like those found in the earliest deposits on the site of Troy. 


-— Room XI. Pre-Sicel civilisation. — RR. XVII-XVIII. ist and 2nd period of 


[><] 


BALLATO/O 
BALLATOIO 


SyrRacusE Musrum — ist FLoor. 
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Sicel culture. — R. XIX. Objects of the 3rd and 4th periods and a collection 
of bronzes (Roman Head of Medusa), glass-ware, missile weapons, etc. 

Greek Collection. Room XIII. Siceliot (Sicilian Greek) coins, the most 
beautiful of antiquity. Especially noteworthy are the Syracusan decadrachms 
engraved by Cimon and Evenetos (113-350), and a gold piece with a head 
of Persephone and Hercules fighting the Nemean lion, by the same artists; also 
jewellery of Greek, and Byzantine date, choice bronzes, and vases from Gela 
and Camarina (two signed by Chachrylion and Polygnotus). —R. XII. Vases 
and funerary furniture from E. Sicily, valuable as a record of the minor arts. 
—R. XIV. Architectural terracottas (antefixes, etc.), a peculiarly Sicilian form 
of decoration; lamps; ossuary vase with geometric decoration (7th cent.); 
*Figurines from Syracuse, Megara Hyblea, etc.; theatrical caricatures. — 
R. XV. Terracottas from Gela and Centtripe, including a fine *Bull overthrown 
by a lion; vases with coloured and gilded reliefs. — R. XVI. Ex-votos, etc., 
from Gela and Acragas, including fine 5th cent. herme of Demeter and Kore 
(Persephone), the two patron deities of Sicily; Phcenician glass from Granmi- 
chele; marble torso of a youth; seated *Statue of a goddess (terracotta, 5th 
cent.).—R. XXI. Large Attic vases, including a Krater with an Amazono- 
machia; figurines from Centtripe; architectural terracottas from Gela and 


Syracuse. 
Ground Floor. Beneath the staircase, Sicel tomb-doors from Castelliiccio; 
African heads; mosaics from a Roman villa, etc.— Room III. Inscriptions 


and cinerary urns. — R. IV. Bronze ossuary enclosed in a stone cube (7th cent.); 
lid of a sarcophagus, with the cymatium, or ogee moulding, a rare feature in 
Doric design; leaden coffin containing 
the rachitic skeleton of a girl (3rd 
cent.); urns and sarcophagi of various : 

materials (the porphyry sarcophag- <_ 

us is probably Punic.-—R.V. Re- vu 

mains of the large altar of the temple : 

of Athene at Syracuse, and of an- vi 

other from Acre (p. 485); etc. — R. 
VI. Statues of deities and Roman + te 

busts. — R. VII. Funerary relief, * . 
Praxitelean in style; colossal head of Xx a 
Poseidon, of the school of Pergamum; Vv 

statuette of Hercules; etc. — R. IX. a3] 
Copy of the Delphic charioteer. — R. 

VIIL *Venus Anadyomene, a late CORTILE 
and naturalistic copy of a Praxite- 
lean original, remarkable for its ana- 
tomical realism.—R.I. Inscriptions 
from the catacombs, one referring to 
St. Lucy, the Syracusan martyr; 
*Sarcophagus of Valerius and Adel- 
phia (4-5th cent. a.p.), from the 
catacombs of San Giovanni, with Old 
and New Testament scenes. In the 
passage leading to R. II, Arabic in- 
scriptions. —R. II. Madonnas, one 
attributed to Dom. Gagini, another 
in the style of Fr. Laurana; 12th 
cent. ambo; Norman mosaic. 


From the piazza the Via PIAZZA vet DUOMO 
Maniace, passing the Hot. syracuse Museum — Grounp FLoor. 
des Etrangers, which incor- 
porates part of the medieval Casa Migliaccio, leads to a 
terrace surrounding the Fountain of Arethusa (PIC 6). 


Vestibalo 
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The myth relates that the nymph Arethusa, pursued by the river-god Al- 
pheus, in Elis in the Peloponnesus, plunged into the Ionian Sea and reappeared 
as a fountain in Ortygia. Alpheus, following her, sprang up as another fountain 
some 30 yds. away. A fresh-water spring still wells up in the harbour, and is 
called the Occhio della Zillica. The fountain of Arethusa, much diminished 
since the erection of the Spanish fortifications, and mixed with salt water after 
an earthquake, still flows on the shore. We may follow the shore hence to the 
N. along the Passeggio Aretusa and its continuation, in order to enjoy the view 
of the Hyblean mountains and Etna. In the little garden near the Capitaneria 
del Porto is a statue of Archimedes. 


The Via Maniace ends opposite the Castello Maniace 
(Pl. C 8), built by George Maniakes (p. 477) and restored by 
Frederick IJ, a four-square structure with cylindrical corner- 
towers. On either side of the imposing Gothic doorway are 
two consoles, formerly bearing bronze rams (see p. 428). 
Overlooking the harbour are the remains of a large three- 
light window. — We return along the Via Salomone and the 
Via San Martino, passing (r.) the church of San Martino 
(Pl. B-C 7), which contains a 15th cent. triptych. Opposite 
the end of the street stands the severe Palazzo Bellomo 
(Pl. B7), restored since its erection under the Swabians 
(13th cent.); the staircase in the courtyard is in the Catalan 
style. The jewel of the picture-gallery which it contains 
(Ist floor) is a charming *Annunciation, by Antonello da 
Messina (1474), brought from Palazzolo Acréide (p. 485) and 
transferred to canvas. Turning to the left as we leave the 
palazzo we reach (1.) the Via Roma, which leads to the P1azza 
ARCHIMEDE (PI. B 5-6), decorated with an Arethusa fountain. 
Nos. 2 and 6 in the square preserve medieval portions and 
No. 10 in the neighbouring Via Montalto is the Palazzo Mon- 
talto (Pl. B 6), with a complete 14th cent. facade. 


Aneient Syracuse. 


It is difficult to explore the antiquities of Syracuse in one itinerary. Achra- 
dina can scarcely be visited except on foot; but the Castle of Euryalus may well 
be visited by carriage, going by the Strada Vecchia and returning by the Strada 
Nuova; the driver can indicate the entrances to the various monuments (some- 
times not obvious) or the residence of the custodian. On the return journey 
the carriage may be dismissed at the pathway leading to the Amphitheatre, 
which conducts also to the piincipal antiquities, and the return to the town 
be made thence on foot. An alternative return from Euryalus (on foot) follows 
the wall of Dionysius E.S.F. as far as the Strada Nuova. Thence we keep to 
the line of the aqueduct as far as the tall trees between the Serbatoio (hydraulic 


station) and the Casa dei Gesuiti, whence a path leads S.E. to the Nympheum 
above the Greek Theatre. 


For Achradina (p. 476) we start by the street leading 
from the Piazza del Foro (Pl. B 2) and skirting the Porto 
Piccolo. Reaching the Borgo Santa Lucia we turn to the 
left for the church of Santa Lucia, built on the spot where 
St. Lucy (? 281-304), patron saint of Syracuse, suffered martyr- 
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dom. The portal and rose-window, the apses, and the base 
of the campanile are Norman work. At the W. end are two 
ancient Crucifixions (one T-shaped), and in the apse, the 
Burial of St. Lucy, a vigorous painting by Caravaggio (1586). 
A stair on the right descends to the underground chapel, 
which contains the burial place and a 17th cent. statue of 
the saint. Lower still are some 2nd—3rd cent. catacombs, 
with fragmentary Byzantine paintings (for adm. apply at the 
Sopraintendenza dei Monumenti, Pal. Bellomo). — Keeping 
to the right of the church we reach in 6 min. the former 
Capuchin convent, beside which (r.) is the entrance to the 
*Latomia dei Cappuccini (gratuity), one of the most ex- 
tensive of the old quarries (comp. p. 476), and the dreadful 
prison of 7000 Athenians. Its lonely and silent depths are 
overgrown with luxuriant vegetation, and the charming 
gardens of the monks contrast with the rude stone pillars 
and the rough vaults and archways. 

Retracing our steps we take the track on the right of 
the cemetery and ascend to (10 min.) a road which we follow 
to the left. In 5 min. we reach (r.) the entrance of the Villa 
Landolina (ring; gratuity), which occupies a small latomia, 
and contains memorials to English and German Protestants. 
Just beyond it we turn to the right and in 3 min. to the right 
again to reach San Giovanni, a picturesque church whose 
facade is preceded by three arches constructed of medieval 
fragments. It occupies the W. portion of an old basilica, 
once the cathedral of Syracuse, and retains a fine 14th cent. 
rose-window. The 7th cent. apse may be seen from the garden. 
A monk (ring at the door on the right; gratuity) conducts 
visitors to the three-apsed crypt with faded frescoes, where 
St. Marcian suffered martyrdom against a column (c. 254 a.D.), 
and to the *Catacombs of San Giovanni (4—-7th cent.), the 
most extensive after those of Rome. 

It appears that caverns in the limestone were in existence 
here before the Christian era; the catacombs which have 
so far been explored have been several times rifled and the 
thousands of loculi have been despoiled of their treasures. 
From the ‘ decumanus maximus,’ or principal gallery, smaller 
passages lead to five circular chapels, known as the Rotonde 
d’ Adeifia (from the sarcophagus now in the museum, p. 479), 
di Eusebio or della Santa Ampolla, delle Sette Vergini, di 
Antiochia, and one without a name. — Of the numerous other 
neighbouring catacombs, the most important is in the Villa 
Cassia (3rd cent.), between the Villa Landolina and Santa 
Maria di Gesu, 
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The Latomia Casale, a few min. N. of San Giovanni, is 
noteworthy for the richness of its vegetation. 

Neapolis (p. 476) is reached from San Giovanni by re- 
turning to the first cross-roads, whence the road on the right 
leads direct to the Amphitheatre. — From the town we 
follow the Catania road, crossing the railway beside the 
Piazza del Foro (Pl. B 2-1), and turning to the left after 
ec. $m. (guide post). 

An interesting detour may be made from the Piazza del Foro to the Roman 
Gymnasium (Pl. C1), whose remains include a palestra with seats arranged 


in semicircles. Alongside it is the basement of an important building with 
fragments of a cornice and a roof of exquisite workmanship, perhaps the Tomb 


of Timoleon. 

A few yards from the guide post is the *Amphitheatre 
(gratuity), an imposing Roman building of the Augustan age 
(460 ft. by 390), partly hollowed out of the hillside. The 
perfection of the masonry is probably attributable to a 
Syracusan architect. Beneath the high parapet encircling 
the arena runs a corridor with entrances for the gladiators and 
wild beasts. The marble blocks on the parapet are from a 3rd 
cent. restoration. In the church of San Nicolo, opposite the 
amphitheatre, was held the funeral service of Jourdain, son 
of Count Roger (1093). Below it is an aisled Piscina, a res- 
ervoir used for cleaning the amphitheatre, to which runs a 
channel. 


Hénce a track leads to (200 yds.) the beautiful garden of the *Latomia di 
Santa Venera, on whose walls are niches for votive tablets. Above it is the 
Necrépoli delle Grotticelle (p. 483). 


On the W. side of the Amphitheatre is the Altar of Hieron II 
(key with the custodian of the Ear of Dionysius, see below), 
two terraces, 650 ft. long and 79 ft. wide, on which were 
celebrated the Eleutheria, in thanksgiving to Jupiter for 
the deliverance of Syracuse from Thrasybulus (p. 476); 450 
bulls were sacrificed here on one occasion. From the verdant 
Latomia del Bavadiso, opposite, we enter the *Kar of Dio- 
nysius (Ovecchio di Dionisio), whose lower entrance is opened 


by the custodian (gratuity; extra gratuity for the upper 
entrance). 


This is a S-shaped artificial cavern, 213 ft. long, 16-36 ft. wide, and 75 ft. 
high, in section like a rough Gothic arch. Its name was given to it by Caravaggio 
in 1586, who referred only to the shape of the entrance; but coupled with the 
amazing acoustic properties of the cavern, it has given rise to the legend that 
Dionysius used the place as a prison and from the upper end heard quite clearly 
the whispers of the captives at the lower end. The custodian will demonstrate 
the peculiarities by shutting the gate, tearing paper, etc. — From the N.W. wall 
of the Latomia opens the Grotta dei Cordari, named from the ropemakers who 
have plied their craft here for ages, ‘a picturesque cavern supported by huge 
pillars and adorned with maidenhair ferns and coloured lichens, 
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The *Greek Theatre, which lies to the W., is the most 
celebrated of all the ruins of Syracuse, and is among the 
largest Greek theatres known (453 ft. in diameter). 

The theatre was founded perhaps by Hieron I (478-467), certainly before 
420, and enlarged by Hie:on II and by the Romans. The cavea, with 46 rows 
of seats in nine wedges, is almost entirely hewn out of the rock. Nothing remains 
of the supplementary rows of seats at the back, near the Nymphzum (see below). 
Around the larger of the two semicircular gangways runs a frieze bearing, in 
large Greek characters, the names of Hieron (II), Philistis (his queen), Nereis 
(queen of Gelon II), and Zeus Olympius, which served to distinguish the blocks 
of seats. Only a few relics of the foundations of the scena remain. The view 
from the upper seats is especially delighful in the early morning and at sunset. 
Of recent years performances of classic tragedies have been presented here in 
April and May. 

In the rocky wall above the theatre are recesses for votive tablets and 
a grotto in which one of the aqueducts ends, probably a Nympheum. From the 
right-hand end of the wall we obtain a charming glimpse of the Latomia del 
Paradiso, and from beside the opening in the roof of the grotto we enjoy the 
best view of the town and harbour. — At the left hand end of the wall begins 
the Street of Tombs (Via dei Sepolcri), rising in a curve 160 yds. long. The 
tombs and niches in its rock walls have all been rifled, but the ruts made by 
passing chariots are still visible. Its upper end crosses the rock-hewn Acque- 
dotto Galermi, whose water comes from the Bottiglieria spring, 13 miles away. 
Hence to the Castle of Euryalus, see p. 480. 

The explorations of Epipole and Tyche (p. 476) can con- 
veniently be combined. The old route follows the Via 
F. Crispi (Pl. C 2-1) and the Floridia road, diverging on the 
right from the latter at (1}m.) Contrada Santoro. The new 
and more interesting route leaves the town by the Catania 
road and, 300 yds. beyond the track leading to the Amphi- 
theatre (p. 482), diverges on the left, passing the Necrépoli 
delle Grotticelle, a group of Hellenistic and Byzantine tombs, 
one of which, with a Doric pediment, is arbitrarily known 
as the Tomb of Archimedes. Reaching the plateau we again 
bear to the left, leaving on our left the ruined Casa dei Ge- 
suiti, and following the line of the Acquedotto Galerm1 across 
the wall of Dionysius, joining the old route before the Casa 
dei Viaggiatori. The path on the right where we cross the 
wall leads to the Latomia del Filosofo. 

Both routes end at the Castle of Euryalus (more correctly 
Euryelos, i.e. broad-based), the most complete and important 
Greek military work extant, built under Dionysius the Elder 
in 402-397 on the highest point (565 ft.) of the plateau of 
Epipole, at the W. extremity of ancient Syracuse. Three 
ditches precede the W. front; the outermost (Pl. A) is near 
the custodian’s house. Between the second (B) and the third 
(D) are the ruins of-an outwork, whose walls have partly 
collapsed into the second ditch. The innermost ditch was 
the principal defence of the fortress and gave access to a 
labyrinth of casemates and passages. At its S. end the three 
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piers of the drawbridge are still to be seen. The castle proper 
consisted of a keep (C) with an outer ward on the E. The 
KEEP is an irregular quadrilateral with five square towers 
on the W. side, probably battlemented and adorned with 
lion’s-head gargoyles, one of which may be seen in the custod- 
ian’s house. The outer ward was of irregular shape: on 
its N.E. side was the main entrance from the town; on the 
S.E. rose a tower connected with the S. wall of Epipole. 
The N. wall of Epipole is united to the keep by a complicated 
system of underground works, notable for their ingenious 
provisions for shelter and defence. From the gallery parallel 
with the inner ditch three passages lead E.; the longest, 
on the N. (190 yds.), connects with an advanced tower on 
a spur of the N. wall of Epipole; that on the S. leads to a 
ditch (H) outside the S. wall of the castle and connects also 
with the advanced outwork. There are eleven entrances 
from the main ditch to the W. gallery. The construction of 
the long gallery was accelerated by means of vertical shafts 
which were afterwards closed, but could be used as a means 
of escape in case the enemy occupied the castle. 


Those who return on foot from the castle will do well to follow the line of 
wall to the N.E., which is broken at intervals by towers and posterns. On the 
cliff above the Contrada Targia is the probable site of Labdalum, the fort erected 
by the Athenians when they captured Epipola. We re-enter the city at the Scala 
Greca, just W. of which are the remains of what was perhaps the Hexapylon (gate 
of the six openings) of Dionysius, at the N, extremity of Tyche (*View). We 
may return hence either by road or by following the edge of the plateau of Achra- 
dina to (14-2 hrs.) the Latomia dei Cappuccini. 

About 20 min. W. of the Castle of Euryalus is the village of Belvedere, from 


the Semaforo (617 ft.) beyond which we enjoy the most extensive of all the 
views of Syracuse. 


The Fountain of Cyane and the Tempie oF Zrus may be visited by car- 
riage, following the Noto road and crossing the Anapo (p. 485) and the Ciane. 
The visit by boat, however (3-4 hrs.), is much to be preferred in fine weather. 
In late summer precautions should be taken against malaria. The boat crosses 
the harbour and ascends the Ciane, the ancient Cyane, as far as the Tailway 


bridge, whence we may proceed upstream either by another boat or on foot 
along the right (S.) bank. 


Near at hand is the smaller Pismotta spring. . 

On the right bank of the Ciane; 10 min. S.W. of the road-bridge, is the 
Temple of Zeus Olympius or Olympieion (early 6th cent.), a hexastyle peripteral 
temple of 42 columns, two of which remain standing. The hill Polichne on 


which it stands was a point of great strategic importance and was invariably 
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occupied by the besiegers of Syracuse. The headland of Plemmyrium, to the 
S.E., now Penisola della Maddalena, was the headquarters of Nicias after his 
defeat on Epipole by Gylippus, but offers little of interest to the traveller, save 
the remains of one or two tombs. 


From SyRACUSE TO RaGusA VIA GIARRATANA, 61m. (98 km.) in 44 hrs. 
(35 1. 50, 141. 60c.); to Sortino, 184m. (30 km.) in if hr. (111. 70, 51. 30c.); 
to Palazzolo, 314m. (61km.) in 2} hrs. (191, 81. 10c.). — The trains start 
from the local station nearly opposite the principal station (P]. C1) and cross 
the Anapo, the ancient Anapus, whose picturesque valley we follow as far as 
Palazzolo. — From (8} m.) Floridia (Hot. Archimede; Roma), a town of 12,659 
inhab. founded by Duke Lucio Colonna in 1628, we may make an excursion 
(donkeys for hire) through the Cava di Spampinato or Culatrello (4-5 hrs. there 
and back), a narrow gorge in the limestone hills, by which the retreating Athenians 
under Demosthenes (413 b.c.) vainly sought a way of escape. — Beyond (12 m, 
Solario we descend to the level of the Anapo. —18}m. Sortino-Fusco (Hot. 
Firenze, modest) is the best point whence to visit the burial-ground of Pantalica, 
for though a new ‘halt’ has been opened at (21m.) Necrdpoli Pantdlica the 
train service is inconvenient. The *Necropolis of Pantdlica is approached from 
Sortino (guide obtainable; bargain essential) by the picturesque Passaggio del 
Molino to-the S., in the valley of Bottiglieria. This valley and the main valley 
of the Anapo, with their steep limestone cliffs, almost encircle the plateau of 
Pantdlica (the ancient Herbessus ?). In the cliff-walls are hollowed out about 
5000 tombs of varying shape and size. Each cell was the tomb of a family, 
and there appears to have been an arrangement of the cells in groups. The 
objects discovered in them (see p. 478) have enabled Prof. Orsi of Syracuse to 
assign the date of the city to the 2nd and 3rd periods of Sicel civilisation (12-8th 
cent. B.c.); it disappeared after the foundation of Acre (see below). Some 
of the tombs were converted into cave-dwellings during the barbarian invasions, 
and on the edge of the precipice are two tiny Byzantine oratories (San Mict- 
diario and San Nicolicchio). The authorities at the Syracuse Museum will be 
found helpful by the antiquarian visitor to this site. 

Beyond Sortino the railway follows the deep gorge of the Anapo, affording 
a view (r.) of the honeycombed cliff of the necropolis. — 314 m. (51 km.) Pa- 
lazzolo Acréide (2285 ft.; Hot. Centrale), a hill-town (14,653 inhab.) on the slopes 
of the Monti Iblei, takes the place of the Syracusan colony of Acre (663 B.c.). 
Tts modern name dates from a second founding in the 12th cent., after its de- 
struction by the Saracens. The town was destroyed by the earthquake of 
1693. The ornate church of San Sebastiano, in the centre of the town, is a typical 
18th cent. building. The Corso Vittorio Emanuele (No. 19 in which houses 
the remains of the once famous antique collection of Baron Judica) leads to the 
Prato della Fiera, in which stands the small *GREEK THEATRE (600 seats), of 
comparatively late date, but well preserved and, as usual, commanding a wide 
view. To the W. is the little Odeion, the smallest known building of the kind, 
behind which is a Latomia, with catacombs. Rounding the E. side of the hill, 
we strike the road to Noto, near which, in a vertical cliff, are the two so-called 
Templi Ferali (temples of the dead), containing Greek inscriptions and votive 
niches. Hence we descend in 10 min. by a path difficult to find (the custodian 
of the theatre will serve as guide) to the Santicello valley in which are the well- 
known Santoni (‘ big saints’), a series of seven large and many small figures 
(Demeter with attendants ?) rudely hewn in the rock, perhaps in the 3rd cent. B.c., 
and now almost obliterated. Monte Pinita, on the other side of the valley, 
contains Sicel tombs. ? 

The railway continues to ascend, and beyond (33 m.) Buscemi reaches its 
summit-level at 2300 ft. We cross the Irminio and pass (403 m.) Giarratana. 
— 421m. Giarratana Bivio is the junction for Vizzini (p. 465). — 49m. Chia- 
ramonte Guifi. — 61m. (98 km.) Ragusa, see p. 486. 7 

From Syracuse To CANicatTi along the S. coast, 164 m. (264 km.), railway 
in 10 hrs. (1231. 831. 481. 50c.), through a little-known part of Sicily. 
— The railway crosses the Anapo and Ciane. — At (10} m.) Cassfbile, then 
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Cacyparis, the Athenian general Demosthenes was slain during the retreat from 
Syracuse (comp. p. 485). — 16m. Avola, built on a hexagonal plan after 1693, 
is the chief centre of almond culture in Sicily. —- 204 m. Noto (Hot. Roma; Fi- 
venze), another 18th cent. town (17,443 inhab.), is an excellent example cf 
baroque town-planning. The Corso and the parallel Via Cavour contain many 
typical churches'and palazzi of the period (1703). Santa Chiara, in the latter 
street, contains a Madonna attributed to Ant. Gagini; the Crocifisso (10, Piazza 
Mazzini), higher up, has a Madonna by Fr. Laurana. Noto Vecchia, 10 m. 
inland, originally a Sicel town, founded by Ducetius in 448 8B.c., reached its 
greatest importance under the Saracens, and was the last town wrested from 
them by Roger. It was abandoned by its inhabitants after the earthquake 
of 1693 and remains a picturesque ivy-clad ruin, -— The railway turns inland, 
crossing the Téllaro, the ancient Assinarus, on whose banks the retreating Athe- 
nians suffered their final defeat (p. 477). A fragment of unmortared masonry, 
4m. S., is said to commemorate the Syracusan dead. Opposite Pachino, 15 m. S., 
are the ruins of the ancient Helorvus, and 4m. farther S. is Capo Pédssero, the 
ancient Pachynus, the S.W. horn of Sicily. The southernmost point is the 
little fsola della Corrente, 2m. S.E. of the cape. —33}m. Spaccaforno perhaps 
represents Casmen@, a colony founded by Syracuse in 624 B.c. — Passing (384 m.) 
Pozzallo (British Vice-Consul), with its medizval tower, we turn inland to reach 
(57 m., 92 km.) Médiea (Hot. Bristol; Stella d’Itdlia), a town of 55,817 inhab., 
at the junction of two valleys. The church of the Carmine, in the lower town, 
(970 ft.) has a Gothic front and contains an Annunciation of the Gagini school. 
Santa Maria di Betlem incorporates a good Gothic chapel. San Giorgio, in the 
upper town (1475 ft.), possesses an altarpiece by Alibrandi (1513) and an As- 
sumption by Fil. Paladino. Santa Maria di Gest, at the upper end of the town, 
has an elaborate doorway of 1478, and a well-preserved cloister (now part of 
a prison). The Cava d’Ispica, beginning c. 4m. E., is a deep gorge 8 m. long, 
whose sides are honeycombed with prehistoric tombs and medieval cave-dweilings. 
— 64m. Ragusa Ibla (765 ft.), — 694m. (112 km.) Ragusa (1660 ft.; Hot. Cen- 
trale). The line from the lower to the upper station is a very skilful piece of 
engineering, and affords charming glimpses of the two towns; they are connected 
also by a long flight of steps. The modern upper town (33,072 inhab.) is the 
more important, and is the junction for Syracuse via Giarratana (p. 485). The 
lower town (8620 inhab.) is the ancient Hybla Her@a, but preserves only scanty 
ruins. San Giorgio Vecchio has a good 15th cent. door; Santa Maria della 
Scala, at the top of the steps, preserves a few medieval fragments. The asphalt 
pits in the neighbourhood are important. — 90 m. Cémiso (Hot. Cismene; Roma), 
with 32,166 inhab., has a badly restored 15th cent. Palazzo Feudale. The Re- 
naissance church of San Francesco contains the beautiful Naselli tomb, perhaps 
by Ant. Gagini. The waters of the Fonte di Diana, in the centre of the town, 
were fabled to refuse to mix with wine when poured by unchaste hands. — 
95 m. Vittoria (Hot. Italia), a centre of the wine-trade (29,888 inhab.), was founded 
in 1607 by the viceroy Marco Ant. Colonna. On the coast 9m. S.E., stood 
the Syracusan colony of Camarina, founded in 599 8.c. and destroyed by the 
Saracens in 853. — 1134 m. (183 km.) Terranova di Sicilia (24,311 inhab.; Hot. 
Trindcria; Vittoria, - British Vice-Consul) is believed to have been founded by 
Frederick II in 1230 on the site of Gela, a colony of Rhodians and Cretans 
established in 689 B.c. Gela soon rose to great importance, and sent out a col- 
ony to Acragas (p. 454) in 582. Under Hippocrates (498-491) the city reached 
its greatest prosperity, but Gelon, his brother and successor, transferred the seat 
of government and half the population to Syracuse in 485. A®schylus died at 
Gela in 456. In 405 the town was destroyed by the Carthaginians, but Timoleon 
repeopled it in 338. Phintias, tyrant of Acragas, transferred its inhabitants in 
280 to his new city at the mouth of the Himera (see below), and Gela disappeared 
from history. Hieron I of Syracuse and the ancient comic poet Apollodorus were 
among the distinguished natives of Gela. — On the left rises the lonely castle of 
(128% m.) Falconara. — 135} m. Licata (24,776 inhab.; Hot. Sicilia; Imera), junc- 
tion for Girgenti (p. 457), occupies the site of Phintias, the city founded by the 
tyrant of the same name (comp. above). The Orphanage, in a former Carmelite 
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monastery, preserves some relics of 14th cent. architecture and a 15th cent. tri- 
ptych. Off the month of the Salso (the ancient Himera) Attilius Regulus defeated 
the Carthaginian fleet in 256 B.c., but in 249 a convoy of Roman transports for 
Africa was driven ashore by the Carthaginians in a tempest. — The railway 
turns inland for the last time. — 154m. Campobello-Ravanusa, in a district 
rich in sulphur. — 164m. (264km.) Canicatti, see p. 458. > 


21. SARDINIA 


Map, opposite the title-page. 


SARDINIA (Sardegna; 9200sq.m.), the largest island in 
the Mediterranean except Sicily, was known to the ancients 
as Ichnusa or Sandaliota (from a fancied resemblance in shape 
to a sandal). It is surrounded by several smaller islands: 
the Maddalena and Tavolara groups on the N.E., Asinara on 
the N.W., Sant’Antioco and San Pietro on the S.W., and it 
is separated from Corsica on the N. by the Strait of Boni- 
facio, 73 m. wide. Though nowhere very lofty (Punta La- 
marmora, 6017 ft.), Sardinia as a whole is mountainous, and 
a great part of its surface is uncultivated and covered with 
lentisks, rock-roses, broom, and tree-heath. Along the coast 
palms, agaves, prickly pears, oleanders, oranges, lemons, and 
olives grow, and its vineyards produce a very heady wine: 
The distinctive fauna includes the black-fronted fox, the 
mouflon, three species of vulture, and the rosy flamingo; wild 
boar and deer are fairly common. Lead, zinc, antimony, 
copper, and manganese are the principal minerals, and the 
culture of the cork-oak is an important industry. The pop- 
ulation (866,681 inhab.) is less dense than in any other part 
of Italy (c. 80 per sq.m.). The people are honest and proud 
and cherish a strong clan-spirit; their hospitality is cordial 
and generous; and they are devoted adherents of the 
Catholic church. 


Approaches. From CrvirAvEccHIA TO TERRANOVA, State Railway steamer 
in c. 9hrs., leaving at 8 p.m., returning at 9.15 p.m. (801. 50 c., 521., 181; 
children under 12, 411, 261. 50, 91. 40c,). 

From LeGHorn TO TERRANOVA, Steamer of the Societa Italia weekly (start- 
ing at Genoa and going on to Tortoli and C4gliari) in 24 hrs. (1291. 80, 861. 60, 
43 1. 20c., excluding food). 

From CrviravEccutia To CAGLIARI, steamer of the Soc. Italia weekly (coming 
from Genoa and Leghorn) in 19 hrs. (67 1. 75, 431. 70, 151. 10 c., excluding food). 

From Genoa To CAGLiaRI direct, steamer of the Soc. Itdlia weekly in c. 
52 hrs. (1801., 1201., 601., excl. food), going on to Tunis (fare from CAgliari, 
2001., 1351., 701.; landing at Tunis, 6 fr. 60, 4 fr. 95, 3 fr. 50). 

OTHER SERVICES. Fortnightly from Genoa via Leghorn, Bastia (Corsica), 
and Maddalena to Porto Térres in 4 days (1801, 20, 1201. 20, 601., excl. food). 
— Weekly from Naples to Cagliari in 34 hrs. (701., 451., 201.). — Weekly from 
Palermo vid Trapani to Cdghari in 30 hrs. (701., 451., 201.),— The coasting 
steamers from Genoa touch once a week at the E. coast ports (Maddalena, Terra- 
nova, Siniscola, Orosei, Dorgali, Tortoli, Muravera, and Torrevécchia) and once 
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a fortnight at the W. coast ports (Santa Teresa, Castel Sardo, Porto Torres, 
Alghero, Bosa, Oristano, Carloforte, Sant’Antioco, Teulada). 

Plan of Tour. The best time to visit Sardinia is between mid-April and 
the end of June; the shooting season is in Sept. and Oct., and there are usually 
two or three weeks of fine weather in January. Malaria, still prevalent in the 
low4ying coastal plains in summer and autumn, should be guarded against 
by taking, morning and evening, a quinine pill (‘ chinino dello Stato,’ obtainable 
at tobacconists). The principal points of interest on the island may, at need, 
be seen in five days, as follows: 1. Train from Terranova via Chilivani to Sds- 
sari; 2. S&ssari, and thence vid Chilivani and Macomer to Nuoro; 3. Return 
to Macomer and proceed to Ovistano; from Oristano to Cagliari; 4. Cagliari; 
5. Excursion to Iglésias. 

Except at Cagliari, Sassari, Macomer, and Iglésias, hotel accommodation 
is most primitive. Off the railway line there are few inns, and private hospi- 
tality (willingly accorded) must be relied on. The trains are invariably slow, 
but the roads are good, though few, and motor-omnibus services have of late 
years been greatly developed. 

History. Prehistoric monuments are abundant in Sardinia and very distinct 
in type. The earliest are the Domus de Jamas (witches’ houses), in which flint 
implements and a few bronze and marble ornaments resembling the earliest 
7£gean work have been discovered. Traces of a more advanced civilisation 
are found in the Tombe dei Giganti, long underground chambers closed by a 
stone door; and more especially in the Nuraght, a type of monument peculiar 
to Sardinia. The typical nuraghe is a conical tower of large blocks of unmor- 
tared stone. Three or four thousand are known, placed for the most part in 
strategical positions, guarding fords, passes, etc., so that their function as a 
work of defence can scarcely be doubted. As a rule they contain one large 
room, entered by a corridor, from which a stair sometimes mounts to an upper 
floor. In one or two cases there was yet another story. The Greek legend 
attributes the building of the nuraghi to Iolaus, nephew of Heracles. 

Inscriptions found in various parts of the island indicate the existence of 
Pheenician trading-stations on the S. and W. coasts and a few Greek colonies 
on the N. and E., but by the 6th cent. B.c. all the land that was worth having 
was in the possession of Carthage (537-509). The Romans first attacked Sar- 
dinia in 259 8B.c., but did not oust the Carthaginians until 238, after the First 
Punic War, when Tib. Gracchus occupied the island, which became one of the 
chief granaries of Rome. The exploits of the poet Ennius as a centurion in 
the army which held the still turbulent island have been recorded by Silius 
Italicus. C. Gracchus, the democratic leader, served as questor in 126. The 
Sardinians were continually restive under Roman rule, and are described by 
Cicero as the most deceitful of nations; their snarling humour gave rise to a 
false derivation of the ‘ Sardonic smile.’ Under Augustus the Sardinian singer 
Tigellius, whose importunities are satirised by Horace, was popular at court. 
In 455-458 the Vandals occupied the island from Africa, but they were driven out 
temporarily by Belisarius in 534 and finally by Narses in 553, and Sardinia 
became a Byzantine province. In 690 the Sardinians broke away from the 
weakening empire and appointed a king of their own, who divided the island 
into four ‘ Giudicati’ or judgeships (Cagliari, Arbdérea, Térres, and Gallura), 
reserving the first for himself. The Genoese and Pisans were called in to stave 
off the raids of the Saracens, and by the end of the 11th cent. the ‘ giudici’ 
of Cagliari were little more than nominees of the mainland republics, while 
Torres and Gallura were under the domination of the Pope. The Emperor 
Frederick II (1239) arranged a marriage between his natural son, Enzio (1225-72), 
and Adelasia, the heiress of the papal appanage. Enzio assumed the title 
* King of Sardinia,’ but his brief career was cut short by his capture by the 
Guelphs at the battle of Fossalta in 1249, and he spent his last 22 years as a 
prisoner in Bologna. In 1297 the Pope ceded his Sardinian claims to Aragon, 
and in’ 1323 the Infante Alfonso landed an army at Cagliari. Aided by the 
Genoese, however, the north of the island held out, and Eleonora (d. 1404), 
Giudichessa of Arbérea, defended her independence until 1403 and established 
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a code of laws which was acepted throughout the island. By 1421, however, 
the Spanish occupation was complete. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) assigned 
Sardinia to the Archduke Charles of Austria, but five years later it was forced 
upon Victor Amadeus II of Savoy in exchange for Sicily. In 1720 the Duke 
of Savoy assumed the title of King of Sardinia, and the island still remains 
under the same royal house. 

Language. The Sardinian language presents many interesting peculiarities 
and in many respects is closer to the Latin tongue than modern Italian, e.g., 
in the retentiou of the termination -us. The purest Sardinian, notable for 
the number of Catalan and Castilian words, is spoken in the Campidano district, 
round CaAgliari, and in the central district of Logudoro. The dialects of Sassari 
aud Gallura in the N., show resemblances to the Corsican and tend to adopt 
the literary Tuscan language more freely. At Alghero a corrupt Catalan is 
spoken; at Carloforte, Ligurian. 


From Terranova to Cagliari 


Rattway, 178 m. (287 km.) in 7} hrs. (1401., 941.,551.50c.); trains await 
the arrival of the steamer from Civitavécchia. — To Sdssari (carriages changed 
at Chilivani), 744m. (120km.) in 3Zhrs. (631, 421. 50, 251. 50 c.). — The 
line to Cagliari traverses the island from N. to S.; the best views are on the 
right. 

Terranova Pausania (Hot. Pausdnia, plain; Olbia; Tem- 
piese), a flourishing little town (4764 inhab.), with a station 
at the landing-stage of the steamers from Civitavécchia and 
Leghorn (comp. p. 487) and another in the town, stands 
250 ft. above its land-locked harbour, of which it commands 
a splendid view. It occupies the site of Olbia, probably a 
Phocean colony, a port of refuge for trading vessels between 
Sicily and Massilia (Marseilles). The church of *San Sim- 
plicio is a severe Romanesque building (11th cent.), incor- 
porating fragments of Roman tombs. 

From TERRANOVA TO LA MappaLena, steamer daily at 7 a.m. in 3% hrs. 
calling at Golfo Aranci (see below), and returning at 2 p.m. (20 1., 50,131. 10c., 5 1), 
a delightful trip in fine weather. — La Maddalena (Hot. Belvedere) is the chief 
of a group of seven islands, the channels between which form one of the most 
important naval ports of Italy. An excursion (34 m.; 40 min. by carriage) may 
be made thence to Caprera, crossing the Passo della Moneta by a swing bridge. 
This barren granite rock was the chosen home of Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-82) 
from 1856 until his death. The patziot’s home, Casa Bianca, has been arranged 
as a museum; behind it is his bust by Bistolf, and not far off is his tomb, with 
those of four of his children. 

From TrrRANOvA TO GoLFO ARANCI, 133m. (22 km.), railway from the 
town station in 40 min., through country covered with typical Sardinian macchia. 
Golfo Aranci, on a small bay opening off the Gulf of Terranova, has lost its im- 
portance since the landing-stage of the Civitavécchia steamers was transferred 
to Terranova. 

From TERRANOVA TO OROSEI, 53} m. (86 km.), motor omnibus in c. 54 hrs. 
(281. 80.c., 241.), following the E. coast, and passing the poor village of (85 m.) 
Siniscola. The views of mountain and sea are very fine. —53}m. Orosei, in 
a little mountain-girt plain at the mouth of the Cedrino, preserves the ruins 
of a mediaval castle, but is especially noteworthy for the procession to the 
sanctuary of Madonna del Rimedio (Sept. 10-12th), when the peasants, wear 
their national costumes. — Omnibuses to Nuoro, see p. 492; to Tortoli. see p. 496. 

Another motor service connects Terranova with Témpio Pausdnia (3} hrs,; 
see p. 490). ; 
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As the railway ascends from the sea we enjoy. a retrospect 
(l.) of the gulf and the island of Tavolara. The country is 
uncultivated and granite rocks rise here and there among 
the rock-roses and lentiscus; on the right are the Gallura 
hills, — 154m. Monti (950 ft.). 

A branch line (111. 20, 61. 75 c.) runs hence through cork-woods and mac- 
chia to (25 m. in 2 hrs.) Témpio Pausdnia (1825 ft.; Hot. Corona di Ferro, modest), 
the old chief town (6282 inhab.) of the Gallura, the northernmost ‘ Giudicato ’ 
or province of Sardinia. A motor omnibus (101. 20, 81. 50c¢.) runs hence to 
(32 m. in 23 hrs.) Palau, an insignificant village opposite La Maddalena (p. 489). 
At (21 m.) Bassa Cutena a road diverges on the left for (15 m.) Santa Teresa di 
Gallura, on the site of the ancient city of Longénis, whence we may cross to 
Bonifacio in Corsica (2-4 hrs. by boat). Punta Falcone (1$ hr. N.E.), the N. 
extremity of Sardinia, commands a wonderful view of the Strait of Bonifacio 
and the Maddalena islands. 

From Tempio to Sdssari, see p. 491. 


On the right now rises the toothed crest of Monte Limbara 
(4469 ft.). Beyond (254m.) Berchidda we traverse a large 
cork-wood, and after (314m.) Oschivi, near the crossing of 
the Riu Mannu (magnus), we may notice (r.) the openings 
of several ‘domus de janas’ (see p. 488). — 45 m. (73 km.) 
Chilivani (Rfmts.; 755 ft.) is important as the junction for 
Sassari (see below) and for Nuoro (see below). — Sant’ An- 
tioco di Bisdrcio, 44m. N.W., is noteworthy for its Roman- 
esque church (llth cent., enlarged in the 12-13th cent.), 
for the numerous nuraghi in the neighbourhood, and for the 
picturesque costumes of its people. — Continuation of the 
railway to Cagliari, see p. 492. 


From CuILivani To Iirso, 49 m. (79 km.), railway in 6 hrs. — 5} m. Ozieri, 
a large village, is a starting-point for the visit to Sant’Antioco di Bisarcio (see 
above; 8m. N.W.). — Beyond (15 m.) Pattada we cross the Catena del Marghine 
and descend S. into the Gocéano or valley of the Tirso, the longest river in Sar- 
dinia (93 m.), lately transformed by skilful .engineering from a fever-stricken 
swamp into a fertile champaign. The chief reclamation works (Reservoir of the 
Tirso), however, lie much farther down the river, near Abbasanta and Pauli- 
latino (see p. 493). —29 m. Benetutti is surrounded by groups of nuraghi, — 
333 m. Bultei stands amid ilex and cork woods. — 384m. Bono, capital of the 
Gocéano (3761 inhab.), lies at the foot of the wooded Monte Rasu (4131 ft.). The 
railway winds round the imposing Castello di Burgos, built c. 1130 by the Giu- 
dice of Torres as a bulwark against his rivals of Arbdérea and Cagliari. Here in 
1255 died Adelasia, wife of King Enzio (p. 488).— 49m. Stazione del Tirso 
(Rfmts.) and thence to Nuoro, see p. 492. 


FROM CHILIVANI TO SASSARI AND Porto TORRES, 41 m. 
(66 km.), railway in 2}hrs. (321. 221, 131.); to Sdssari, 
29m. (47km.) in lfhr. (231, 15 1.70c., 91. 50c.). The 
railway crosses the old province of Logudoro. — 7m. Ardara, 
with. the imposing Romanesque church of *Santa Maria 
del _Regno (1 m. S.), the mother-church of the Logudoro. 
— Beyond (12m) Ploaghe we pass (r.) the fine Nuraghe 
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Nieddu (i.e. nero), and, on the left, the Santissima Trinita 
(see below). We descend the valley of the Mascari, leaving 
on the left, at (25 m.) Tissi-Usini, the line to Alghero, and 
reach the plain of Sassari. 

29m. (47 km.) SASSARI (700 ft.; Hot. d’Itdlia, Largo ft- 
tiri; San Martino, Largo Cavallotti: Europa, Via del Carmine, 
all very plain; Ristorante Castello, Piazza Castello; Railway 
Restauyant. — British Vice-Consul), the second largest town 
in Sardinia (35,862 inhab.), is largely of modern appearance, 
though mentioned as Thdtari as early as the 12th cent. It 
was a free town under the suzerainty of Pisa and, after 1284, 
of Genoa, and was one of the centres of rebellion against the 
Aragonese (comp. p. 488). The archbishopric of Térres was 
transferred hither in 1441. 

The Cathedral, with an elaborate fagade of 1711, contains 
a Madonna (high altar-piece) of the primitive Tuscan school. 
In the Municipio opposite, is a small picture gallery, including 
a Madonna by Bart. Vivarini (1470), two portraits attributed 
to Van Dyck, and aSolomon and the Queen of Sheba attributed 
to P. Veronese. In the University, farther S., is the Avch- 
@ological Museum, which includes weapons and_ utensils 
from the nuraghi (comp. p. 488), Punic inscriptions, and 
the *Tavola di Esterzili (lst cent. a.p.), inscribed with the 
decree ofa Roman questor. The church of Santa Maria di 
Betlem, to the W. of the town, near the station, has kept 
its Romanesque facade. The new streets on the other side 
of the town lead to the Colle dei Cappuccini (750 ft.), which 
commands a good view. 

The chief object of interest in the neighbourhood is the church of *SAN- 
TISSIMA TRinITA DI SaccAraia, $ hr. from Ploaghe station (p. 490), or 10 m. 
S.E. by road to the village of Codrongidnus and 4 hr. thence (N.) by cart-track. 
The church is a typical 12th cent. Pisan building, with unrestored 13th cent. 
frescoes in its apse, and a lovely campanile. 

From SAssari TO ALGHERO, 22m. (35km.), railway in 1}hr. (91, 85, 
51. 95 c.). — At (14 m.) Olmedo olives and palm-trees begin to appear. — 22 m. 
Alghero (Hot. Marina; Italia), a little town of white houses (11,799 inhab.), 
stands on a sunny bay where a Catalan colony established itself in 1354. The 
dialect of the town is still largely Catalan. The Cathedral preserves a graceful 
Gothic deorway and campanile of the 14th century. A delightful excursion 
may be made by road or water to (@m. W.) Porto Conte, the ancient Portus 
Nympharum, a beautiful inlet of the sea, on the farther side of which is the 
Grotta del Nettuno, the most interesting cavern in Sardinia. A little farther, 
round the headland, is the Cala d’Inferno, a romantically gloomy little bay, 
almost justifying its name. ‘ F 

From SAssart To Téimpio PausAni4, 53m. (85 km.), motor omnibus in 
5h hrs. (251. 50, 211. 25c.). —91m. Osilo, built on the slope of a steep hill, 
is overlooked by its castle ruin. The carved stalls in the parish church are 
worth seeing, likewise the costumes of the women on feast days. silo is the 
centre of the domestic industry of spinning unbleached wool, called ‘ orbace. 

-20}m. Nulvi is the centre of the fertile district of Anglona, noted for its 
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game-birds. — From (32 m.) Laevru a walk of 13 hr. brings us to *San Ptetvo 
delle Immagini, called Il Crocifisso, a typical Sardinian church of the Pisan type 
amid mountain solitudes. —53m. Témpio Pausdnia, see p. 490. 

Other motor services ply from Sassari to (15 m.) [ttiri; to (21 m.) Castel 
Savdo, a dilapidated coast-fortress of the Genoese, and to (38 m.) Laerru (see 
above); etc. 

Beyond Sassari the railway crosses a plain, at first fertile, 
afterwards barren, to reach (41 m., 66 km.) Porto Térres (poor 
inns), the ancient Turris Libisonis, and the port of departure 
for Bastia in Corsica. It is notable for the basilica of *San 
Gavino (11th cent.?), the largest medieval church in Sar- 
dinia, built to a great extent of Roman fragments. The 
larger of the two side portals is a good example of the Pro- 
vencgal or Catalonian Romanesque style introduced by the 
Aragonese. The so-called Palazzo del Re Barbaro is perhaps 
the ruin of a Roman Temple of Fortune; near it are seven 
arches of a Roman aqueduct. 


Beyond Chilivani the Cagliari line crosses the plain of 
Logudoro, but at (50m.) Méres it enters a hillier region, in 
which nuraghi are plentiful, several being visible from the 
train. — From (62 m.) Giave a motor omnibus, passing near 
the charming 15th cent. Tuscan church of San Pietro di Sérres, 
seen on a hill (r.) before (6 m.) Thiesi, runs to (30 m.) Sassari. 
— 663m. Bonorva.— 77m. Campeda (2142 ft.), on a high 
basalt plateau. — 824m. (133 km.) Maeomer (R/fmts.; Hoi. 
della Stazione, plain but good), at the foot of the Marghine 
hills, is an important railway junction. About #hr. N. is 
the *Nuraghe di Santa Barbara (youthful guide advisable), 
one of the best-preserved in the island. 


From Macomer To Nuoro, 39m. (63 kin.), railway in 3$hrs. (161. 90c., 
101.). The railway ascends the S. flank of the Marghine hills, affording a view 
of the plain on the right. There are numerous nuraghi near the line. 53m. 
Bortigali. —134m. Boldtana has a 13th cent. church. —17m. Stazione del 
Twso (Rfmts.), beyond which we cross the Tirso, is the junction for Chilivani 
(p. 490). — We mount the valley of the Nurdole. — 39 m.(63 km.) Nuoro (1795 ft.; 
Hot. Italia; Savoia, plain), with 4794 inhab., has a healthy summer climate 
and is within easy reach of the best mountain scenery and the most interesting 
nuraghi in Sardinia. Aranciata, or orange nougat, is a local specialty. Pleasant 
excursions may be made to Monte Ortobene (3133 ft.), 2 hrs. N.; to Oliena (8 m. 
S.E.), famous for its strong wine; etc. Motor omnibuses run to (60 m.) Lanusei 
(p. 496) vid (21 m.) Fonni (3280 ft.), the highest village in the island; to (25 m.) 
Oroset (p. 489); to (67 m.) Monti (p. 490); etc. From Fonni the easy ascent 
of *Monte Bruncu Spina (6000 ft.) is made in 3-4hrs. About hr. farther 
S. is Punta Lamdrmora (6017 ft.), the highest peak in Sardinia, named after 
the modern Italian statesman to whom Sardinian prosperity is mainly due, 
These are the principal summits of the Monti del Gennargentu (Janua Argenti), 
the ‘ gateway of the silver-mines’ of Sardinia. — 

From Macomer To Bosa, 30m. (49km.), railway in 24 hrs, (131. 45, 71, 
90 c.). The line runs beneath the volcanic hills of Muntiferru (1.), which cul- 
minate in Monte Urtigu (3445 ft,); the landscape abounds in nuraghi, Beyond 
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(19 m.) Tresnurdghes we zigzag down to the shore at (28$m.) Bosa Marina. 
— 30m. Bosa (Hot. Muront), a town of 6832 inhab., is dominated be a Castle 
of the Malaspina. The picturesque little church of Sant’Antonio Extramuros 
occupies the site of the Roman town. To the S. flows the Temo, the only nav- 
igable river of Sardinia, and to the N.W. is Monte Sa Pittada (2602 ft.), a fine 
view-point. 

Beyond Macomer the railway descends through oak 
forests. — 974m. Abbasanta is the station for (l}m. S.W.) 
the *Nuvaghe Losa (key at Abbasanta), built of huge basalt 
blocks; for (1m. E.) Ghilarza, with a little 12th cent. church, 
and 70 nuraghi in the neighbourhood; and for (74m. S.) 
the Reservoir of the Tirvso, an artificial lake 12m. long, com- 
pleted in 1920, reached also from (101 m.) Paulildtino, the 
next station. Beyond (1134 m.) Solavussa, the chief centre 
for ‘vernaccia’, a delightful but heady white wine, we cross 
the Tirso, whose marshy basin is being drained. A baseless 
legend connects (1154m.) Simaxis with the birth of Pope 
Symmachus. — 119m. (193 km.) Oristano (Hot. Industriale; 
Ozievese, both very plain), about 3m. from the mouth of the 
Tirso, was founded by the people of Tharros (see below) and 
was the capital (9833 inhab.) of the Giudicato of Arbdrea 
(comp. p. 488). It is noted for preserved tomatoes and has 
a picturesque cattle-market on Sundays. Among its anti- 
quities are the Porta di San Cristoforo or Porta Manna, 
erected by Hugo of Arborea in 1290, and the choir chapels 
and base of the tower of the Cathedral (13th cent.). San 
Francesco contains a statue by Nino Pisano. A statue in the 
Piazza del Municipio commemorates the great duchess Eleo- 
nora d’Arborea (p. 488). 

About 1} m. S. (carriage 201i.) is *Sanra Grusta, an 11th cent. church in 
the Pisan style, with pillars probably brought from the ruins of Tharros (see 
below). It is belie,ed to occupy the site of the Roman Othoca. — The ruins 
of Tharros, 12m. W. (carriage 60 1.), at the base of Capo San Marco amid marshes 
and lagoons, are picturesque rather than interesting, and consist principally 
of a Carthaginian cemetery (6th-3rd cent. 8.c.) and of Roman harbour-works. 
At the N. end is the church of San Giovanni Sinis, of remote antiquity, rebuilt 
in the 11-12th century. 

Motor omnibuses run to (25 m.) Santulussurgiu via (12} m.) Mths (carriage 
601.), noted for its magnificent groves of oranges and lemons, called Vega de 
Milis, and for the charming costumes of its women; to (29 m.) Neoneli via (16 m.) 
Fordongidnus, the Roman Forum Trajani, with remains of baths on the bank 
of the Tirso, and a Romanesque church (1 m. nearer Oristano) where the relics 
of the Sardinian martyr St. Luxorius (Lusstirgiu) are venerated; to (39 1m.) 
Léconi (p. 497); and along the coast to (42 m.) Bosa (see above). 


On the right of the railway appear the church and lagoon 
of Santa Giusta (see above), and farther on the Stagno di 
Sasso. We bear gradually away from the sea, following the 
malarial plain of Campidano, which separates the hills of 
Iglesiente (r.) from the rest of the island. On the left is the 
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volcanic mass of Monte Arci (2664 ft.). To the left at 
(141$ m.) Pabillonis stands the ruined castle of Monreale, on 
its detached hill. — At (146$ m.) San Gavino Monveale a pri- 
vate railway diverges on the right for the lead mines of 
Montevécchio. — 150}m. Sanluri (Stato) is the junction for 
the railway to Villacidro and to [sili. To the S. extends 
the Stabtlimento Vittorio Emanuele, extensive drainage works 
by which a malarial swamp is being converted into a pro- 
ductive plain. 

A branch line runs hence to (8 m. S.W.) Villacidyo (Hot. La Pineta, plain), 
a spring resort (5711 inhab.) amid pine-woods at the foot of the Iglesiente hills. 

From Sanxurt (Stato) ro [srz1, 35 m. (56 km.) in 34 hrs. (15 1. 25, 81. 95 c.), 
a continuation of the line from Villacidro. — 33m. Sanluri has a large castle 
and a 14th cent. church. — The church of (104 m.) Villamar contains a 16th 
cent. altarpiece by Lor. (or Pietro) Cavaro of Cégliari. A branch line runs 
hence to (17m. N.) Ales. — From (224 m.) Gésturi we may ascend in 1 hr. to 
the Giara di Gésturi, a basalt plateau (7}_m. by 2%) whose steep sides are de- 
fended by nuraghi.— 35m. fsili, see p. 497. 

At (162 m.) Villasoy the vineyards of CAgliari begin. — 
1674 m. Decimomannu is the junction for Iglésias (p. 497). 
— 170 m. Assémini has a little oratory (near the church) which 
preserves its original Byzantine framework. — 173 m. Elmas. 

178 m. (287 km.) CAGLIARI (Cdlaris or Casteddu in Sar- 
dinian), the chief town (57,164 inhab.) of Sardinia, stands 
between the sea and a small isolated hill, with a salt-water 
lagoon on either side (the Stagno di Molentdrgius to the E., 
that of Sant’Igia or Gillia, known as Santa Gilla, to the W.). 
The arid surroundings and the numerous palms give it an 
almost African appearance, and the summer climate keeps 
up the illusion. Malaria need not be feared. 


Railway Stations. Ferrovie dello 

Stato (Pl. C2), for Terranova and 
Iglésias; Ferrovie Secondarie (Pl. E 5), 
for Sérgono and Arbatax, 
#§ Hotels. Scata pr Ferro (PI. ais 
D4), 12 Via Torino, very fair, with 
good restaurant; QuatTRo Mort 
(PI. b; C 3), Largo Carlo Felice, simple; 
Popoto, 30 Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
(Pl C3); Grarpino, 4-1 Via Angioi 
(Pl. C 3), both very modest. 

Restaurants. Moderno, Via Ro- 
ma; Firenze, Corso Vittorio Emanuele B 
Savdia, Via Torino. — Cars. Torino, 
Via Roma; Genovese, Piazza della 
Costituzione; Indipendenza, Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele. 

Post Office (Pl. C2), 28 Via Baylle. 
Rattway Ticket Orrick, 2 Via Manno. 


British Consul, Romulus Henry 
Pernis. 

Conveyanees. Cass and Taxt- 
CABS, no tariff, bargain essential, ~~ 
Evectric TRAMWays. Service in 
abeyance in 1925. —Srram Tram- 
ways from the Via Roma (Pl. D 3) 
to Quarto Sant’Elena and to the sea 
baths of Poetto. — Motor OmnisusEs 
to Teulada (p. 496); to Tortoli via 
Muravera (p. 496); to (34 m.) Sédr- 
dara and to (49 m.) Ballao. 

Steamers for Naples (p. 487), 
Genoa (p. 487), and Palerino (p. 421) 
anchor in the Darsena (Pl. D 4-E 3) 
no fixed charge for embarkation. 

Sea Bathing at Poeito (tramway 
see above), E. of the town, and at 
Scaffa to the W. 


History. Founded probably as a port of call by the Pheenicians, the set- 
tlement, with its well-protected harbour, became the centre of the Carthaginian 


Power in Sardinia, 


In the Second Punic War Caralis became the Roman base 
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of operations against Africa, and under the Empire it rose to great prosperity. 
From the 10th to the 13th cent. it was the capital of the principal giudicato 
(comp. p. 488) of the island, becoming later a dependency of Pisa. From 1327, 
with the dominion of Aragon, it shared the history of the island, and was 
bombarded by the British fleet in 1708 and occupied in the name of the Arch- 
duke Charles. 

Almost the first building on the left, as we quit the station, 
is the Municipio (Pl. C3; 1897), which contains a Sardinian 
natural history collection (daily 10-12) and a collection of 
Oriental armour (Sun. and Thurs. 10-12). In a ground-floor 
room is the curious Triptych of the Councillors, by an un- 
known Sardinian artist (16th cent.). Hence we follow the 
Largo Carlo Felice and the Via Manno (r.), the chief shopping 
street, to a flight of steps (1.) which mounts to the TERRAZZA 
UMBERTO Primo (PI. C 4), commanding a wide prospect over 
the lagoons, the Campidano, and the gulf. The Via dell’U- 
niversita leads E. from the terrace to the University (Pl. C 4), 
founded in 1626, which contains a Museum of Mineralogy 
(apply to the Secretary of the University) and a library of 
100,000 vols. The museum includes minerals from Sar- 
dinian mines, a fossil crocodile, silicified trees, etc. — Passing 
through the Porta dell’Elefante, we reach the Torre dell’ Ele- 
fante, part of the Pisan fortifications (1305), whence we may 
follow the narrow streets of the old town to the N. and W. 
to reach the Cathedral (Pl. B4; Santa Cecilia), rebuilt by 
the Pisans in the 13-14th cent., but spoilt by a pretentious 
baroque reconstruction in the 17th century. Of the exterior, 
only the transeptal portals remain from the 13th cent. building, 


Within, on either side of the principal doorway, are two 12th cent. am- 
bones, originally part of a single pulpit made by Magister Guillelmus for the 
cathedral of Pisa, and brought hither when Pisa aquired the famous pulpit of 
Giov. Pisano. The lions in the choir were part of the same pulpit. The N. 
transept contains the tomb of King Martin of Aragon (d. 1409), and the chapter 
house a Scourging of Christ, attributed to Guido Reni. 


To the N., in the Piazza Indipendenza, is the Torrione 
San Pancrazio, one of the chief bulwarks of the 14th cent. 
castle, whose summit affords a wide view. On the left is 
the Museo Archeologico (Pl. B 4; adm. Sun. 10-12; on other 
days apply at the Direzione, next door to the Torrione), 
an interesting collection of Sardinian antiquities. 

Room I. Objects found in the domus de janas and nuraghi (comp. p. 488), 
including a series of bronze *Statuettes of priests, warriors, and deities, markedly 
Cretan in character. — R. II. Punic inscriptions; bilingual inscription (Punic 
and Latin) from Sulcis (p. 497). Stele from Tharros, Nora, and Sulcis; gran- 
ite sphinxes; inscribed terracottas dredged up from the Stagno Santa Gilla 
(p. 494).—R. III. Punic and Roman amulets, jewellery, bronzes, etc. — 
RR. IV, V, and the Garpen contain Roman and early Christian inscriptions, etc. 
—R. VI. Coins, including a hoard from Terranova. —R. VII. Christian 
art. — First Fioor (Pinacoteca). SS. Francis and Nicholas, polyptych of the 
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{4th cent. Pisan school; St. Bernardine of Siena, polyptych after Jaime Huguet 
(late 15th cent. Catalan school); Visitation, polyptych by Johaes (John) Bar- 
cels; etc, 


From the N. side of the piazza the Via Buon Cammino 
leads to the Amphitheatre (Pl. A 3), the most remarkable 
Roman building in Sardinia, excavated in the limestone rock. 
The S. wall, which was probably of masonry, has entirely 
disappeared. Below the amphitheatre is the Botanic Garden, 
and farther to the N.W. is the Necropolis of Punic and Roman 
Caralis. 


From the centre of the town we may follow the Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
(Pl. C 8-B 2) as far as No, 253 (r.), where there are important remains of a Ro- 
man *House, erroneously called the Casa di Tigellio (comp. p. 488). Farther 
on a road, entered through a gate on the right, leads to the Grotta della Vipera, 
the Roman tomb of Atilia Pomptilla, adorned with serpents and with a metrical 
inscription in Greek and Latin, erected by her husband Cassius Philippus and 
recording their exile from Rome, Farther along the main road are other Punic, 
Roman, and Christian tombs. 

To the E. of CAgliari, behind the Spiaggia del Poetto (tramway, p. 494), 
are the Saline, the largest salt-marshes in Italy. 

From CAGLIARI TO TEULADA, 38} m. (62 km.), motor omnibus in c. 3} hrs. 
(181. 60, 151. 50c.). —18 m. Pula, 2m. S. of which is the small peninsula (a typ- 
ically Phoenician site) on which stood Nora, the mother-city of Sardinia, founded 
by the Phoenicians and flourishing under Rome. The existing remains include 
part of a square building, probably a watch-tower, called the Temple of Tanit 
(Astarte), a Roman theatre, and tombs. There is a picturesque procession 
from C4gliari on May 2nd-3rd to the church of Sant’Efisio at Pula. — 38} m. 
Teulada (no inn) lies c. 3 hrs. inland from the scanty ruins of Tegula, near the 
S. extremity of Sardinia, From Teulada a motor omnibus runs to (40 m.) 
Siliqua (p. 497), vid (183 m.) Giba, whence a road on the left leads to (16 m. 
farther) Sant’Antioco (p. 497). 

From CAGLIARI To ARBATAX, 1414 m. (228 km.), railway in 11} hrs. (33 1. 40, 
191. 10c.); to Mdndas, 43 m. (69 km.) in 34-4 hrs. (181. 40, 101. 75 c.), Start- 
ing from the light railway station (Pl. E 5) we ascend gradually to the N. — 
— 15m. Dolianova-Serdiana is the station for (4 m.) the village of San Pantaleo, 
which has a charraing Romano-Gothic church (13th cent.), and for (2$m. E.) 
the 12th cent. chapel of Santa Maria di Sibiola. — Beyond (22 m.) Donort we 
enter the Tvexenta (‘the land of thirty villages’) and cross the Riu Mannu. 
— From (314 m.) Senorbi (640 ft.) a motor omnibus plies to Sanluri and (204 m.) 
San Gavino (p. 494). —43m. M&ndas (1910 ft.; Buffet-Hotel) is the junction 
for Sérgono (p. 497).— Beyond Mandas the ascent becomes steeper. The 
village of (58}_m.) Nurri appears and disappears at the foot of the volcanic 
Punta de Corturas. — After (76} m.) Esterzili we enter the hilly district of Bar- 
bagia di Seulo, one of the wildest parts of Sardinia and for centuries the haunt 
of brigands and outlaws. —- 79} m. Sddali-Séulo (2510 ft.) is about 4 hr. from 
the stalactite cave called the Grotta de is Janas. By means of several tunnels 
we reach our summit level (2920 ft.) and descend to (87$m.) Seui (2625 ft.), 
in the midst of a rocky but verdant landscape. — 104 m. Gdiro is the junction 
of a short branch-line to (6m. S.) Jerzu.— At (111 m.) Villagrande (2660 ft.) 
we catch a glimpse of the sea in front. — 121 m. Lanusei (1820 ft.; Hot. La To- 
scana), amid orchards and olive-groves, is the centre (3458 inhab.) of the Oglzastra, 
a delightful hill-country clad with dense forests of cork-oaks and characterised 
by abrupt limestone hills called ‘ téneri.’ Motor omnibus to Fonni and Nuoro, 
see p. 492. — The railway descends rapidly to (189 m.) Tortoli, an uninteresting 
and unhealthy town, and to the little port of (1414.m.) Avbatax. From Tortoli 
a motor omnibus service plies vid (40 m.) Dorgali to (52_m.) Orosei (p. 489). 
Along the coast, near Dorgali, are caverns frequented by seals. Another service 
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CARTOGR.DEL T.C.I.-Capo Cartografo :P.CORBELLINI 


STAMPA: A.VALLARDI~MILANO 


CAGLIARI. 


Alberghi (Hotels): | Officina del Gas 5D: Vie (Streets): 
— Quattro Mori 38C,b} Orto Botanico 3AB — Oampidano 4E 
— Scala di Ferro 4D,a | Ospedali (Hospitals): — Canelles 4BO 
Anfiteatro Romano ere —_— ee oe —_ peetees cs 
Banea d'Italia 3-4 — Militare é — Cavour 3 
Bastioni (Ramparts): Piazzé (Squares): — dArborea 4.50 4D 
— Santa Caterina 4C|— Indipendenza 4B — Garibaldi 4-50 
— Umberto I 4C | — Palazzo 4B  -— Genovesi (dei) . 4BC 
Capitaneria del Por- fot Ventidue Marzo 2C | — Gialeto 4BC 
to 4E | — Yenne 380 | — Giardini 5A 40 
Cappuccini 3A | Politeama Reg. Mar- — Giardini Pubbl, 4AB 
Caserma 3C gherita 4) | — Iglesias 4-5B 
» Carlo Alberto 4A | Porto 2-3DE | —- Lamarmora 4BC 
Cattedrale 4B} Poste e Telegrafi 2C | —- Lanusei 4p 
Chiese (Churches): | Prefettura 4B) -~ Lepanto 3-4D 
— Annunziata (1’) 2B! Saline di S. Pietro 10 }— Macomer 5B 
— Carmine (del) 2C | Stazioni (Stations): — Maddalena 20 
- Cattedrale 4B | — Ferrovie Reali 2C | -~ Marmeli 2B 
- Bees (della) 4B | — Ferrovie Secon- ao —- care ah pores 
~- San Domenico 5B darie § — Martini 
-— San Francesco 3D | Stradale S. Vincen- _ opel Bae 
— San Giacomo 4-5C ZO A | — Nuoro: = . 5DE 
— San Giuseppe 4C | Strade (Roads): |— Orlando V. E. 2-30 
— San Lorenzo 3-44 | — delle Saline _ 1BC | — Orfi (degli) 5BC 
— San Lucifero 5CD | — Sant’Elena 5A | — Ospedale _ 8B 
—- San Mauro 5B | Teatro QOivico 4C | — Ospizi (degli) 2-38 
-——- San Michele - 3B | Terrazzo Umberto I 4C | — Ozieri ia B 
—- Santa Croce 3-4B) Torri (Towers): — Pintor 3B- 
—- Santa Eulalia 3-4D | — dell’Elefante . 4C})— Porcile V 4D 
~- San?’Agostino 3C|— di San Panerazio 4B|— Roma. . 3D 
~- Santa Lucia 4B | Universita — 3-40 |—Salandra’ 5AB 
~- Sant’Anna 3B | Viali (Avenues): — San Domenico 5BC 
-—- Santa Rosalia 40 | — Bonaria 4) 5E | — San Giacomo 5B 40 
~~ Sant’Efisio 3B} —— Buon Cammino 3-4A |— San Giorgio 3BO. 
~- Santi Cosma e ~—— Cimitero (del) .5DE | — San Giov. 5AB 4BOC 
Damiano 5D | —- Diaz Armando — San Lucifero 4-5C 5D 
— Santo Sepolero 3-40 4D 4-5F|--— San Rocco 5A 
Cimitero 50DE |-— Merello Luigi 2-34 |— Santa Eulalia 3CD 
Corso Vitt. Em, 2B 30 = Ospizi (degli) 2-8A | — Santa guargpents 
Corte d’Assise 3-4B |-—- Regina Elena 4ABC ta - 3BC 
Darsena 3-4DE | — Regina Margher. 4CD | — Santa Restituta 3B 
Distretto Militare 4A | — Trento 1A |— Sardegna — 3D 
Dogana 3-4D | — Trieste 1AB 2C | — Sassari 30 
Giardino Pubblico 4A | Vie (Streets): = Sonnino 4-5CDE 
Istituto Tecnico 3C | — Angioi 3C | — Stretta 4B 
Largo Carlo Felice 3C  -- Arquer 4D | — Sulis . 4C 
Manifattura dei Ta- is Azuni 3C\—- Tempio 5B 
ire es (Regia) 4D |— Baille 38CD | — Torino a 4CD- 
Mere 3C — Barcellona 3CD | — Tristani 4A 
Munietpio 2-30 | —~ Barone Rossi ry he XX Settembre 40) 
Museo 4B |— Cammino Nuoyo 3B’ y 
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returns to Cagliari (90 m.) through the Sdrrabus, the extreme S.W. district of 
Sardinia, watered by the Flumendosa (the ancient Sa@prus). 

From MAnpAs TO S6RGONO, 60m. (97 km.), railway in 2}hrs. (251. 45, 
141. 65c.). Mandas, see p. 496. 3m. Servi is the station for the Giara di 
Serrt, a plateau similar to that of Gésturi (p. 494). At its S.W. corner are in- 
teresting remains of the nuraghe period. — 8 m. fsili, junction for Sanluri(p. 494). 
On the right of the line is the well preserved Nuraghe is Paras. — At (11 m.) 
Sarcidano the Sanluri line diverges on the left. — The railway zigzags up through 
difficult country to (234m.) Ldconi (2080 ft.; omnibus to Oristano, p. 493) 
and (37 m.) Meana Sardo (1921 ft.). —47m. Belvi-Aritzo, in the wild Barbdgia 
di Belvi, is a starting point for the ascent (4 hrs.) of Bruncu Spina (see p. 492). 
— 60m. Sdérgono (2257 ft.) remained practically independent of the C4gliari 
government until the establishment of the House of Savoy. Motor omnibus 
to Nuoro, see p. 492. 

From CAciiari To Icreésias, 34m. (55 km.), railway in 14-12 hr. (271, 
181. 20c., 111... —To (10}m.) Decimomannu, see p. 494. — The Iglésias 
branch diverges to the W. up the broad valley of the Cixerri. — 184m. Siliqua 
lies 24m. N. of the ruined Castello di Acquafredda, which belonged to Count 
Ugolino della Gherardesca when the giudicato of Cagliari was taken by the 
Pisans (1258). Motor omnibus to Teulada, see p, 496. — On the left at (26 m.) 
Musei rises Giotosa Guardia, another ancient Pisan stronghold, — 28} m. Villa- 
massargia~-Domusndvas. The latter village, 2m. N., contains some ruins of the 
castle of Guelfo della Gherardesca, brother of Ugolino, 14m. beyond which 
is the *Grotta di San Giovanni, a cave 4m. long with an entrance at either end. 
In 1838 Balzac visited the Roman silver mines at Domusndévas in connection 
with a scheme of his for refining their refuse, in which, however, he was forestalled 
by a Marseilles mining company. 

34m. (55 km.) IGLESIAS (575 ft.; Hot. Sella; Leon d'Oro), the centre 
(11,651 inhab.) of the hilly mining district of Iglesiente. The interesting Cath- 
edval (1285) shows the transition from Romanesque to Gothic architecture. 
San Francesco and the church of the Clarisse (Poor Clares) preserve some med- 
izval fragments; that of the Cappuccini, in the cemetery, has a fagade which 
combines the Pisan style with the Aragonese. 

From Iglésias the railway goes on to (4m.) Monteponi, whence a private 
mine railway (one public train daily) goes on to (13 m.) Porto Vesme, the starting 
point of the steamer (41. 60, 11. 60.) to the fsola di San Pietro (Zhr.). Porto 
Vesme is connected with Iglésias also by motor omnibus (101., 81. 75c.). The 
chief place on San Pietro is Carloforte (Hot. Pudda; Granaglia), a small town of 
white houses (7792 inhab.), founded by Genoa in 1737. To the S. of the town 
is a geodetic observatory and at the S. end of the island is the Punta delle Co- 
lonne, with striking basalt pillars. 

Motor omnibuses run from Iglésias to (154m.; 101, 81. 7c.) Flumint- 
maggiore, a mining centre near the zinc mines of Buggerru. Other interesting 
mines are those of Monteponi (lead, zinc, and silver; see above), Montevécchio 
(p. 494), ete., visits to which can usually be arranged on presentation of a vis- 
iting-card to the directors. 

From Ici¥stas To CaLasEetTTaA (Sant’Antioco), 31m. (50 km.), motor om- 
nibus in 3} hrs. (201., 171. 50c.). Running via (2} m.) Montepont (see above), 
the road strikes the sea at (18m.) San Giovanni Suérgiu. More than 1} m. 
along the road to Giba (p. 496) a road on the left diverges for (1 m. more) Tra- 
talias, where stands Santa Maria, the old cathedral of the former diocese of Siilcis, 
a beautiful 12-13th cent. church, quite unrestored. At San Giovanni begins 
the causeway (alongside a Roman causeway) leading to the island of Sant’An- 
tioco (414 sq.m.), on the left of which is the Golfo di Palmas, described by Nelson 
as the “finest roadstead I ever saw.’ The village of (25$ m.) Sant’ Antioco 
(4415 inhab.; no inn) occupies the site of the Roman town of Sulcis, and the 
houses and the Saracen fort are built of antique fragments. — 31 m. Calasetia, 
the other village on the island, is an 18th cent. Genoese colony (comp. above). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


used in the accompanying list of Italian artists 


ABBREVIATIONS OF CHRISTIAN NAMES 


Agost. = Agostino Dom. = Domenico Lod. = Lodovico 
Aless. = Alessandro Fed. = Federigo Lor, = Lorenzo 
Ambr. = Ambrogio Fel. == Felice Matt. °° = Matteo 
And, = Andrea Ferd, = Ferdinando Mich. = Michele 
Ang. = Angelo Fil. = Filippo Nic. = Nicol6 or Ni- 
Ann. = Annibale Fr. = Francesco cola 
Ant. = Antonio G. B. = Giambattista’ Pell. = Pellegrino 
Baldas. = Baldassare “  Giac. = Giacomo Raff, = Raffaele 
Bart. = Bartolomeo Giov. = Giovanni Rid. = Ridolfo 
Batt. = Battista Girol. = Girolamo Seb. == Sebastiano 
Bened. = Benedetto Giul. = Giuliano Sim. = Simone 
Benv. == Benvénuto Gius. = Giuseppe Stef. = Stefano 
Bern. = Bernardino Gugl. = Guglielmo Tom. = Tomaso 
*Cam. = Camillo Tac. = Jacopo Val: = Valerio 
Crist. == Cristoforo Inn. = Innocenzo Vine. == Vincenzo 
Dan. = Daniele Leon. = Leonardo 

ABBREVIATIONS OF THE NAMES OF Towns AND PROVINCES 
ASC. = AscoliPiceno Mess. = Messina Sett. = Settignano 
Berg. = Bérgamo Mil. = Milano Sic. = Sicily 
Bol. = Bologna Mod. = Méddena Trev. = Treviso 
Bres.. = Bréscia Nap: = Napoli Tuse. — == Tuscany: - 
Crem. = Cremona Pad. = Padua Umbr. = Umbria 
Emil. = Emilia Pal. = Palermo i dUrb: = Urbino 
Ferr. == Ferrara Parm.. = Parma Ven, =: Venice 
Flor. = Florence Per. = Pertigia Ver. = Verona 
Gen. = Genoa Piac. = Piacenza Vic. == Vicenza 
Lomb, = Lombardy Pist. = Pistdia Vit. == Viterbo 

SPECIAL. ABBREVIATIONS 

A. = Architect ijum.. . = Jiluminator Se =. Sculptor 
G. = Goldsmith P, = Painter W. == Woodworker 


LIST OF ITALIAN ARTISTS 


with their birthplaces or the schools to which they belonged 


AGNOLO, GABRIELE D ‘(early 16thcent.), 
A., Nap. sch. (b. at Flor.). — 270 

ALAMANNO, PrETRO (late 15th cent.), 
P., Asc.; sch. of Crivelli. — 369 

ALBANO, FR. (1578-1660), P., Bol. — 
44, 51, 79, 94, 95, 124, 195, 430 

ALBERTI, CHERUBINO (1553-1615), P. 
& engraver, Sansepolcro. — 56 

AvBertI, LEON Batt. (1404-72), A., 
S., & P., Flor. — xl, 33, 92, 154, 
157, 265 

ALESSIO, ONOFRIO pb’ (17th cent., S., 
at Nap. — 268 

ALGARDI, ALEsS. (1602-54), A. & S., 
Bol. — 48, 63, 77, 123, 133, 161, 
162, 197 

ALGHISI, GaLasso (d. before 1573), 
A., Carpi. -—— 366 

ALIBRANDI, GiROL. (1470-1524), P., 
Mess. — 463, 471, 486 

ALUNNO, Nic., see Foligno. 

Atvino, Enrico (d. before 1876), A., 
at Nap. — 268, 353 

AMALFI, RUGGERO D’ (12th cent.), S., 
Amalfi. — 376 

AMATI, Paoto (fl. 17th cent.), A., 
Rome. — 67, 433 

Amato, Gtac. (1643-1732), A. — 434 

AMATRICE, COLA DELL’ (Nic. Filotesio; 
15-16th cent.), P. & A. — 44, 166, 
368, 369, 670, 388 

AMBROG!, MARCO DEGLI, see Melozzo 
da Forli. 

AMELIA, Pier Matt. pb’ (tate 15th 
cent.), P. —179. 

AMERIGHI, see Caravaggio. 

Amici, Lurc1 (1813-97), S., Iesi. — 160 

Amico, Giov. p’ (fl. 1724~—27), S., Tra- 
pani. — 431 

Amis, Dom. pe (Il Varignano; 16th 
cent.),'S., Bol. — 365 

AMMANNATI, Barr. (1511-92), A. & 
S.,,Sett. — 67, 72, 198 

ANGELICcO, Fra (Giov. da Fiésole or 
Beato Angelico; 1387-1455), P., 
Vicchio di Mugello. — xxxix, 166, 
181, 185, 194, 439 : 

ANGELO, Nic. pr (12th cent.), S., at 


Rome. — 214 


ANGUISCIOLA, SOFONISBA 
1623), P., Crem. — 67 

Anna, Vito pD’ (1720-69), P., at Pal. 
— 412, 423, 437 

ANSALDO, GIOV. AND. 
P., Voltri. — 195 

ANTONELLO DA MEssINA (c. 1480-79), 
P., Ven. — 79, 363, 412, 414, 419, 
430, 448, 478, 480 

ANTONIAZZO Romano (Aquilio; fi. 
1460-1508), P., Rome. —56, 57, 
105, 139, 166, 198, 216, 231, 254, 
390, 413 

APOLLONI, ADOLFO (1845-1923), S., 
of Rome. — 75 

AREZZO, MARGARITONE DI MAGNANO D’ 
(1216-1293 ?), P., S., & A., Arezzo. 
— 166 

AREzzo, Nic. pb’, see Lamberti. 

ARISCOLA, SILVESTRO Da (late 15th 
CONt) His, Say OS, then, ATISChIA, 
388, 389 

ARNOLFO DI Lapo, see Cambio. 

ARPINO, CAVALIERE b’ (Gius. Cesari; 
1568-1640), P., Rome. — 77, 80, 
95,,.106, 108, 150; 159, 233;,263, 
275, 393 

Asaro, Pietro (il Monocolo; 1597— 
1647), P., Racalmuto, — 430, 431, 458 

Ascot, PAOLINO b’ (late 15th cent.), 
W., Asc. — 369 

ASTORRI, PIER Enrico (b. 1883), S., 
Piac. — 162 

AURELI, FI. 
Rome. — 192 

Auris, Dom. v’ (fi. 16th cent.), S., 
at Nap. — 263, 272 

Ayanzo, Iac. (late 14th cent.), P., 
Bol. — 95 

AzZURRI, Fr. (1831-1901), A., Rome. 
— 89, 103 


(4. 1527- 


(1584-1638), 


(19th cent.), S., at 


Bapoccio, Ant. (Baboccio da Pi- 


perno; 1351-1435), P. & S.,Pi- 
perno. — 263, 267, 265, 271, 273, 
313, 314 


Baccio Bicio, Grov. pi (16th cent.), 
S., Flor. — 57, 61 


Bactecia (Giov, Batt. Ganlli; 1639- 


500 JESESIE (OZ VOIRAVEILAGS) AURARISIES: 


1709); P., Gen,— xlv, 46, 63, 
94, 195 

BaAGLIONE OR BAGLIONI, Groy. (1571— 
1644), P., Rome. — 77, 78, 108 

BAGNACAVALLO, Luca DA (early 15th 
cent.), A., Bagnacavallo. — 195 

Bacnasco, Nic. (18th cent.), W., 
Pal. — 469 

BANDINELLI, Bart. (Baccio; 1493- 
1560), S. & A., Flor. — 30, 57, 365 

BARBATELLI, BERN., see Poccetti. 

BARBIERI, GIOv. Fr., see Guercino, 

Barpi, see Donatello. 

BARGELLINI, SiGisMoNDO (fl. 1504), 
S., Bol. — 81 

BaRISANO DA TRANI, see Trani. 

Baroccl, Iac. (Il Vignola; 1507-73), 
A. & P., Mod: — 48, 50, 76, 81, 

- 133, 158, 163, 199, 216, 217, 220, 
234. 

Baroccio, Frep. (Barocci; 1526-1612), 
P. & engraver, Urb. — 56, 78, 79, 
167, 191 

BarTOLO, Giov. OR Nanni pi (I1 
Rosso; fl. 1432-51), S., Flor. — 366 

BarToLo, TappEo pi (1363-1422), 
P., Siena: — 268 

BaRTOLOMEO, Dionisio pi (16th cent.), 
A., at Nap. — 273 

BARTOLOMEO, FRA, see della Porta. 

Basitz, Ernesto (son of G. B.; b. 
1857), A., Pal. — 65, 435 

Basite, G. B. (1825-96), A., Pal. — 
464 

Basizio (fl. c. 1450), S., at Ven. — 379 

Bassano (Fr. da Ponte; 1549-92), 
P., Bassano (Ven. sch.). — 64 

Bassano (Iac. da Ponte; 1510-92), 
P., Bassano. — 67, 80, 430 

Batont, Pompeo (1708-87), P., Lucca. 
—28,..79;, 94,96, 190,410 

BEDOLI Mazzoa, GtRoL., see Mazzola. 

BELLI, PasQuaLE (1752-1833), A., 
Rome. — 213 

BELLINI, Gioy. (c. 1430-1516; son of 
Tac.), P., Ven: — 79, 94, 167, 294 

BELLOTTO, BERN., see Canaletto. 

BrEnozzo Gozzor1 (1420-97), P., Flor. 
— 46, 108, 166 

BENVENUTI, G. B. (Ortolano; 15-16th 
cent.), P., Ferr. — 67, 78, 294 

BERNARDI, Grov. (1496-1533), cameo 
engraver, Castel Bolognese. — 293 

BERNARDINO, GIOV. pI (16th cent.), 
S., Vit. — 220, 273 

Bernicu, Errore (b. 1848), S., Rome. 
Sel 

Bernini (G1AN Lor.; 1598-1680), A., 
S., & P., Nap]. — xliv, 55, 63, 65, 
73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 86, 87, 89, 


925899) 107, 108) tid abd ae: 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, 193, 
195, 198, 199, 209, 287, 238, 254, 
390 

BERNINI, PieTRO (1562-1629; father 
of Gian Lor.), S., Sesto Fiorentino. 
— 41, 78, 92, 133, 263 

BERRETTINI, Pierro, see Cortona. 

Besto, Fra Grac. (fl. 1612-1642), A. 
in Sic. — 423 

Bretro, Bern. pt, see Pinturicchio. 

BiAGETTI, Bracio (19th cent.), P 
at Loreto. — 865 

BIANCHI, Pietro (Il Creatura; 1694— 
1740), P., Rome. — 96, 162, 277 

BIANCHI-FERRARI, FR. (c. 1440-1510), 
P., Mod. — 194 

Bicorp1, Dom., see Ghirlandaio. 

BisToiFl, LEon. (b. 1859), S., Casale 
Monferrato. — 489 

Birra, Leon. DELLA (19th cent.), S. 
Rome. — 63 

BIzZACCHERI, CARLO FR, (18th cent.), 
A., Rome. — 233 


’ 


o) 


? 


Boccaccino, Boccaccio (c. 1467- 
1524), P., Crem. — 67 
Boie1, ANp. (Il Carrarino; 1605 ?- 


1656), S., Carrara. — 159, 198 
BovtRAFFIO, Giov. Ant. (1467-1516), 
P., Mil. — 196 
BonFIGLI, BENED. 
Per. — 179 

BONIFACIO VERONESE (or de’ Pitati; 
1487-1553), P., Ven. — 94, 167, 269 

Bonito, Gius. (1707-89), P., Castel- 
lammare di Stabia.—195, 255, 
263, 271 

Bonomi, Lucio (18th cent.), A., Ri- 
patransone. — 368 

BontTaTz, PreTRO DE (late 15th cent.), 
S., in Sic. — 433 

Bonvicino, ALEss., see Moretto. 

BORDONE, Paris (1500-70), P., Trev. 


(1420 2-96), P. 


? 


O45) Jen LOt 
BorGIANNI Orazio (d. 1616), P. and 
engraver, at Rome.— 77 


BorREMANS, GuGvL. (Il Fiammingo; 
fl. 1688-1737), P., Antwerp. — 
412, 423, 424, 430, 444, 458 

BorRominI, Fr. (1599-1667), A., Bis- 
sone. — xliv, 48, 49, 50, 60, 63, 64, 
87, 89, 92, 132, 160, 234 

Bosco, Maso pe (Tom. di Pietro 
Boscoli; 1503-74), S., Fies. — 105 

Bosto, Pietro (18-19th cent.), A., 
Mil. — 218 

Borticriy1 (Sandro Filipepi; 1447- 
1510), P., Flor. — xxxix, 78, 95, 186° 

Bracci, Pretro (1700-73), S., Rome. 
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BRAMANTINO (Bart. Suardi; c. 1455- 
1536), A. & P. sch. of Bramante 
= 179,272 

BRAMASTE, Donato (1444-1514), A. 
& P., Umbr. — xl, 48, 60, 61, 62, 
75, 150, 155, 156; 157, 158; 165, 
171, 179, 181, 182,190, 198, 218, 
365 : 

Branpl, Dom. (1683-1736), P., Nap. 


——"9 
BRANDI, GIACINTO (1623-91), P., 
Rome. — 79. 


BrEGNO, AND. (And. da Milano; 1421- 
1506), S., Osteno near Lugano. -—— 
45, 56, 74, 75, 105, 106, 108, 129, 
132, 133, 146, 153, 204, 221 

BRESCIANO, PROSPERO (16th cent.), 
S., Bres. — 87 

Bronzino (Agnolo di Cosimo Tori; 
1503-72), P., Monticelli. -- 78, 79, 
94, 195 

BRUNELLESCHI, Fix. (1379-1446), A. 
& S., Flor. — 157 

BuGIARDINI, GiuL. (1475-1554!, P., 
Flor. — 95 

Buonaccors!, see Vaga. 

Buonarrotti, see Michael Angelo. 

Buono oR DEI Buonl, SILVESTRO (16th 
cent.), P., Nap. — 264, 269, 343 

Buonvicino, AMBR. (1552-1622), S., 
Mil. — 56, 57 

CAcCCAVELLO, ANN. (1515 ?-70), S., 
Nap. — 263, 268 

Cacnacci (Guido Canlassi; 1601-81), 
P. & engraver, Sant’Arcangelo di 

Romagna. — 89, 123 

CALABRESE, see Preti. 

CALAMECH, Anp. (late 16th cent.), A. 
& S., Carrara. — 414, 415 

CaALANDRA, Davipe (1856-1915), S., 
Turin. — 65 

CavcaGni, Ant. (1536-93), S., Reca- 
nati. — 365 

CALDERINI, GuGL. (1840-1916), A., 
Per. — 81, 155, 213, 214 

Catt, ANT. (1788-1866), S., Nap. —- 
269, 277 

CaMAINO, TrNo DI (early 14th cent.), 
A. & S., Siena. — 57, 263, 268, 
271. 

CamBio, ARNOLFO DI (Lapo; c. 1232- 
1302), A. & S., Colle Val d’Elsa. 
— xxxv, 133, 163, 214, 220 

CAMERINO, Iac. (13th cent.), mosaicist 
at Rome. — 134 

CamILLiant, FR. (d. 1586), S., Flor. 
— 422 

Camp1, GruLio (1502-72), P., Crem. 
— 269 : 


Campi, Paoto (early 18th cent.), S., 
Rome. — 63 

CAMPORESI, PIFTRO (1792-1873), A., 
Rome. — 190, 213 

Camuccini, Vine. (1771-1844), P., 
Rome. — 162, 236, 275 

C4MULIO, Bart. DE (14th cent.), P., 
Gen. — 429 

CANALETTO (Bernardo Bellotto; 1720- 
80), P. and engraver, Ven. — 194 

Cantna, Luier (1795-1856), A., Ca- 
sale Monferrato. — 76, 90, 123, 144 

Canova, ANT. (1757-1822), S., Pos- 
sagno, — xXLVii, 77, 81, 94, 123, 
160, 161, 162, 172, 194, 233, 269, 
277 

CANTARINI, Sim. (da Pésaro; 1612-48), 
P., Pésaro.— 78, 85 

CaPaLTI, ALESS, (1810-68), P., Rome. 
— 46 

CapopistRIA, Dom. pi (d. 1464), S., 
at Subiaco. — 230 

Capponi, Luic1 DI GIAMPIETRO (fl. 
1485-96), S., at Rome. — 50, 57, 
62, 65, 94, 105, 129, 132, 146 

CapriLE, Vince. (b. 1856), P., Nap. 
= 8 

Caprina, MEo vex (Amedeo di Fran- 
cesco; 1430-1501), A., Sett. — 55, 
78, 104, 156, 241 

CaRACCIOLO, G. B. (Battistello; 1570- 
1637), P. Nap. —195 275 

Carapvosso (Crist. Foppa; c. 1452~ 
1527), medallist, Lomb. — 105 

CaravdcGio (Michelangelo Amerighi 
da; 1569-1609), P., Lomb. — xliii, 
64, 65, 67, 74, 78, 79k 167, 195, 231, 
433, 469, 481 

CaRAVAGGIO, PASQUALE DA (15-16th 
cent.), S., Caravaggio. — 62 

CaravAGG10, POLipoRO DA (c. 1492- 
1543), P., Caravaggio. — 85, 185, 
268, 417 

CARBONE, Giov. BERNARDO (1614-43), 
P., Albaro near Gen. — 195 

Carpi, see Cigoli. 

CarIAn1, Giov. (Giovanni Busi; 15- 
16th cent.), P., Fuipiano (Berg.). 
— 81, 194 

CARNELIVARI, Mart. (late 15th cent.), 
A., in Sic. — 412, 422, 433, 434 

CAROSELLI, CESARE (b. 1847), P., Ge- 
nazzano. — 161 

Carracct, Acost. (1557-1602), P. 
and engraver, Bol. — 50, 94 

CaRRACCI, ANN. (1560-1609), P. and 
engraver, Bol.—44, 50, 60, 67, 
79, 95, 196 

Carracct, Lop. (1555-1619), P., Bol. 
— 50, 67, 85, 195, 430 
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CASTAGNO, AND. DEL (c. 1390-1457), 
P., Flor. — 179 


CASTELLI, Axess, (1803-1902), P., 
Rome. — 81 
CASTELLI, BERNARDO (1557-1629), 


P., Gen, — 432 
CASTELLI, Dom. (17-18th cent.), pupil 
of Serpotta, S., in Sic. — 425 


CASTELLO, VALERIO (1625-59), P., 
Gen. — 195 

CASTIGLIONE, GIoy. BENED. (I] Gre- 
chetto; 1617-70), P., Gen. — 79, 
195 

Castro, Marr. Lo (17th cent.), G., 
in Sic. — 425 

CaTTANEO, RaFF. (d. 1889), A., Ven. 
112 


CAVALIERI, Tom. Dx’ (late 16th cent.), 
A., at Rome. — 40 

CAVALLINI, PIETRO (1250 ?-1330), P. 
and mosaicist, Rome. — xxxvi, 45, 
191, 192, 193, 218, 214, 268, 268, 298 

CAVALLINO, BERNARDO (1622-54), P 
Nap. — 195 

CavaLLucci, ANT. (1752-95), P., Ser- 
moneta. — 195 

Cavaro, Lor. anp Pietro (16th cent.), 
P., Cagliari. — 494 

CAVENAGHI, Luicr (1844-1918), P., 
Caravaggio. — 79 

Crccarini, Giov. (early 19th cent.), 
S., at Rome. — 233 

CepRINI, Marino (15th cent.), A. & S,, 
Ven. — 367 

CELENTANO, BERNARDO 
P., Nap. — 81 

CELiini, Benv. (1500-71), G., carver, 
medallist, writer and S., Flor, —- 
163, 448 

CERIGNOLA, Giac, (Cassignola; d. 
1588), S., Lomb. — 56 

CERIGNOLA, Tom. (brother of Giac.; 
fl. 16th cent.), S., Lomb. — 56 

CERQUOZZI, MICHELANGELO (1602-60), 
P., Rome. — 44 

Crsart, Gius., see Arpino. 

Cutarr, Gus. (1654-1727), P., Rome. 
— 128 

CHIARINI, Bart, (late 16th cent.), S 
Rome. — 273 

Cuirico, ANG, pi (early 16th cent.), 
P., Mess. — 470 

CIAMPELLI, AGost. (c. 1577-1642), P 
Flor. — 111 

CrarpI, GuGL. 
aaieie 

Cigort (Lod. Cardi; 1559-1613), P. 
& A., Cigoli. — 64, 77, 78 

Crpotia, Ant. (1822-74), A., Nap. 
— 70 


(1835-63), 


” 


(1843-1917), P., Trev. 


CISTERNA, EUGENIO (b. 
Genzano, — 204 
CIVILETTI, BENED. (1846-99), S., Pal. 


1862), P., 


— 426 

CocuETTI, FR. (1804-75), P., Berg. 
— 214 

CoLEMAN, Enrico (1846-1911), P., 
Rome. — 81 


Cort, Giov. (1636-81), P., Lucca. — 
94 

CoLLE, RAFF. DEL (1490-1530), 
Sansepolcro. — 184, 185 


Como, AMBR, DA (15th cent.), A., in 
Sic. — 418 

Conca, SEB. (1680-1674), P., Gaeta. 
— 263, 271, 424 

Conca, Tom. (1770-1815), P., Gaeta. 
—— 1G, coo 

Contr, Giac. DEL (15th cent.), iron- 
worker, Siena. — 64 


ConTI, BERN, bet (fl. 1496-1522), P 
Castelséprio (Como). — 166 

Contuccl, AND., see Sansovino. 

Coppi, Grac. (1523-91), P., Perétola. 
— 105 

CORBELLINI, SEB. (17th cent.), P., at 
Rome. — 63 

CorpiER, Nic. (Il Franciosino; 
1612), S., Lorraine. — 146 

CORENZIO, BELISARIO (1558-1643 7), 
P., Nap. — 266, 268, 270, 272, 273 

CorRLEONE, Sim. pi (late 14th cent.), 
P., Corleone. — 433 

CORNACCHINI, AGostT. (1685-1740), S., 
Péscia (Lucca), — 158 

Corrapini, Ant. (d. 1752), S., Este. 
— 272 

Correceio (Ant. Allegri; 1494-1534), 
P., Corréggio (Emil:) — 67, 80, 166, 
194, 294, 430 

CorTONA, PIETRO DA _ (Berrettini: 
1596-1669), P. & A., Cortona. — 
44, 46, 48, 51, 62, 67, 69, 72, 78, 
89, 106, 111, 123, 160, 233, 237 

Cosimo, Pirro pi (1462-1521), P., 
Flor. —186, 194 

Cosmatl, family of A., S., and mos- 
aicists in the 12th, 13th, fand 14th 
cent.; Cosmati I, early 13th cent., 
had 2 sons; Luca and Giac.; 
Cosmati II, late 13th cent., had 4 
sons; Giac., Giov. , Adeodato, Pietro, 
and perhaps Carlo. — Xxxiii, 43, 
53, 56, 107, 108, 129, 133, 149, 150, 
151, 217, 231, 251, 253, 258, 269; 
312, 313, 394 

Cossa, Fr. DEL (1435-77), P., Ferr: 
— 166 

Costa, Lor. 
— 78, 89 


OF) 


1567- 


(1460-1535), P., Ferr. 
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Costanz1, PLacipo (c. 1690-1759), P. 
at Rome. — 96, 161 

CortiGnota, G. B. pa (late 16th cent.), 
S., at Rome. — 65 

CoTiGNoLa, Grrot. Da (Fr. Zaganelli 
de’ Marchesi; c. 1470-1531), P. at 
Ravenna. —— 44 

Crep1, Lor. DI OR SCIARPELLONI 
(1459-1537), P., Flor.— 78, 166, 
427, 430 

CREMONA, TRANQUILLO (1837-78), P., 
Pavia. — 81 

CRESCENZIO, ANT. OR ANTONELLO 
(1467-1542), P.— 422, 425, 434 

Crespi, Gius. Marta (Lo Spagnuolo; 
1665-1747), P., Bol. —195 

CriscuoLto, Griov. Fix. (16th cent.), 
P., Nap. — 268 

CRIVELLI, CaRLo (c. 1480-95), P., 
Ven. — 167, 366, 368, 369 


Dappt, Bern. (Bern. da Firenze; fl. 
1320-50), P., Flor. — 166 

Datmata, Giov. (Duknovich, or Giov. 
da Trati; c. 1440-1509), A. & S., 
Trat: (Dalmatia). — 34, 57, 74, 108, 
129, 163, 230 

Dantr, Ant: (16th cent.), P., Per. 
— 188 

Detti, PAOLINO, see Pistdia. 

Dotcr, Carto (1616-86), P., Flor. — 
78 

Dotci, GIGVANNINO DE’ (d. 1486), A. 
& S., Flor. — 186 

DomeEnIcHINno (Dom. Zampieri; 1581— 
1641), P., Bol. — 47, 50, 51, 61, 64, 
720, 79, 85, 87, 88, 96, 104, 146, 160, 
167, 193, 195, 196, 231, 233, 236, 
263, 268, 269, 365 

DonaTELLo (Donato Bardi; fl. 1386- 
1466), S., Flor. — 163, 263, 272, 
293 

Dosto, Giov. ANT. (c. 1533-1609), A. 
& S., Flor. — 198 

Dossi1, Dosso (Giov. Luteri; 1480— 
1542), P., Ferr. — 67, 78, 80, 195 

Duca, Iac. pEL (c. 1520-c. 1600), A. 
& S., Pal.— 414 

Duccio, Acost. pi (1418-c. 1481), S., 
Flor. sch. — 57 

Dupr#, Grov. (1817-82), S., Siena. 
— 219 . . 


Fasris, Gius. pe (1790-1860), 5., 
Bassano. — 60, 157, 160, 196 

Faccio Grorcio pi (16th cent.), A,, 
at Pal. — 482 

-Farconetti, Grov. Maria (c. 1468- 

~ 1840), P. & Ac, Ver, 234 


FansaGo, Costmo (1591-1678), A. & 
ae Berg. — 258, 263, 268, 272, 275, 
297 

FARUFFINI, Frp, (1831-69), P., Sesto 
San Giovanni. — 81 

Fattori, Giov. (1825-1908), P., Leg- 
horn. — 8] 

FAVRETTO, Grac. (1849-87), P., Ven. 
= 8h 

FERRANDO, Nic. (15th cent.), S., Ga- 
latina. — 382 

FERRARI, ETTORE (b. 1849), S., Rome. 
— 35, 50 

FERRARO, ANTONINO (16th cent.), P. 
& S., Giuliana (Sic.). — 424 

FERRARO, ORAz1I0 (16-17th cent.), P., 
in Sic. — 440 

FERRATA, ERcOLE (1610-86), &S., 
Péllio (Como). — 161 

FerRRI, Ciro (1634-89), P. & A., Rome. 
— 63, 160, 234 

Ferruccl, Pompgo (1566-1637), S., 
Flor. —- 233 

Ferrucci, Ses. pi FR. (fl. 1479), S., 
Flor. — 47 

Fett or Fetti, Dom. (1589-1624), 
P., Rome. — 44 

FIvarReTe (Ant. Averulino; c. 1400—- 
69), A. & S., Flor. —- 133, 158 

Firotgsio Nic., see Amatrice. 

FINELLI, Grun. (1601-57), S., Carrara 
— 268 

Fiore, [AcOBELLO DEL (fl.. 1400-40), 
P.,.(Vene-- 371 


Frorr, Mario bev (Nuzzi; 1603-73), 
P., Ase. — 94 , 

Firenz¥, AND. pA (b, 1388), S., Nap. 
— 263, 267 y' 


Foricxo, Bart. pi Tomaso pA (fl. 
1425-55), P., Umbr. --. 179 
Forieno, Nic. pa (L’Alunno); c. 1430— 
92), P., Umbr. — 94, 166,. 202 
Fontana, CarLo (1634-1714), A., 
Lomb. — 69, 74, 87, 93, 138, 158, 
160, 162, 193 
Fontana, Dom. (1543-1607), A», 
Lomb. — 48, 86, 87, 107, 108, 132, 
134, 152, 156, 165, 270, 277, 320, 
853 : 
Fontana, Grov. (1540-1614), S., Lu- 
gano.-— 197 
Fontana, Grrow. (late 17th cent. and 
early 18th cent.), A.,.at Rome. — 
73, 94, 209, 233 , 
Fontana, Lurcr (1927-1908),  P., 
Monte San Pietrangeli (Asc.). —- 94 
FonTanest, Ant. (1818-82), P,, Rég- 
gio Emilia,--81 
FRACASSINI, Cesare (1838-68), P., 
' Rome, -— 81, 111 
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FRAGIACOMO, PIETRO 
P., Trieste. — 81 
FRANCESCA, PIERO DELLA (c. 1416- 
92), P., Sansepolcro. — xxxix, 179, 

271 

Francia (Fr. Raibolini; c, 1450- 
1517), P. & G., Emil. — 79, 89, 
194 

Franco, AGNOLO (15th cent.), P., 
Nap. — 270, 272 

FRANZONI, Fr. (1734-1818), S., Car- 
rara. — 190 

Fuca, Ferp. (1699-1781), A., Flor. 
— 61, 86, 107, 108, 193, 267, 273, 
424 


(1856-1922), 


Gappi, Gappo (d. 1332), P. & mo- 
saicist, Flor. — 107 

Gacin1, Dom. (da Bissone; d. 1492), 
S., at Genoa and in Sicily; his work 
was carried on by his son Anro- 
NELLO (1478-1536), his grandsons 
ANTONIO, Fazio, G1Ac., Gran Doo., 
and Vinc., and by ANTONELLO son 
of Gian Dom. — 361, 412, 414, 417, 
418, 422, 423, 425, 427, 428, 431, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 438, 440, 444, 
445, 446, 448, 452, 455, 465, 470, 
471, 478, 479, 486 

GAGLIARIELLI, Giov. FR. (16th cent.), 
P. & S., Citta S. Angelo. — 384 


GAGLIARDI, Pierro (1809-90), P., 
Rome. — 64 

Gaizo, Grov. DEL (18th cent.), A., 
Nap. — 271 

GaLitE!, ALEss. (1691-1736), A., 


Flor. — 49, 132, 183 

GALLETTI, STEFANO (1853-1905), S., 
Cento. — 155 

GALLorI, Eminio (b. 1846), S., Flor. 
= 197: 

GAMBARA, Ant, (15th cent.), S., at 
Pal. — 424 

GAMBERELLJ, BERNARDO, see Ros- 
sellino. 

Ganal, Zopro pi (Gius. Salerno; 18th 
cent.), P., Nap. — 440 

GARGIULO, Dom. (Micco Spadaro; 
1612-79), P., Nap. — 195 

GARGIULO, FR. (early 17th cent.), P., 
Nap. — 195 

GaroFato (Benv. Tisi; 1481-1559), 
P., Ferr. — 44, 67, 79, 166, 195 

GaTtra, Bart. DELLA (Pietro d’An- 
tonio Dei; 1448-c. 1503), P., Flor. 
— 186 ii 

GAULLI, see Baciccia. 

GurMicnant, Lop. (1643-97), P., Rome. 
=i: 

Genito, Vin. (b. 1852),.S., Nap. — 81 


GENTILE DA FABRIANO (c. 1370-1427), 
P., Umbr. — xxxix 

GENTILI, Ant. (c. 1519-1609), G., 
Faenza, — 163 

GHERARDI, Fix. (Sancasciani; 
1704), P., Lucca. — 94 

GuHINnI, Sim. (c. 1406-91), G., Flor. 
— 29, 129, 133 

GHIRLANDAIO, Dom. (Dom. di Tom. 
Bigordi; 1449-94), P., Flor. — 
XXxix, 89, 186 

GHIRLANDAIO, Rip. (1483-1561; son 
of Dom.), P., Flor. — 78 

Guissi, FRANcEscuccio (15th cent.), 
P., Fabriano. — 166 

GIaQuInto, CorRADO (1699-1765 ?), 
P., Molfetta. — 79, 138, 195 

Git, Grov. anp Paoro (early 16th 
cent.), W., Pal. — 433 

Gioconpo, Fra (Giov. Monsignori; 
c. 1485-1515), A., Ver. — 157 

GIoRDANO, Luca (Luca fa _ presto; 
1632-1705), P., Nap.— 67, 195, 
252, 253, 263, 265, 268, 269, 272, 
278, 275, 294, 369, 430, 431 

Giotto pi BoNDONE (1266-1337), P. 
& A., Flor. (perhaps a native of 
Colle in the Mugello). — 88, 132, 
133, 158, 163, 164, 166, 263, 270, 
271, 227 

GIOVANNI, Bart. pI (late 15th cent.), 
P., Flor. — 94 

GIOVANNI, BERTOLD@ AND PIETRO DI 
(18th cent.), A., at Vit. — 218 

GIOVANNI Fiorentino, see Puccio. 

GiuLiano, G. B. pi (16th cent.), A., 
Cortona. — 221 

GRAFFEO, Grac. AND Nic. (15-16th 
cent.), P., Términi, — 420 

GRANDE, ANT. DEL (fi. 1652-71), A. 
& P., at Rome. — 94 

Grasst Orazio (1583-1654), A., Sa- 
vona. — 70 

GreEcA, Fev. pena (Al. 1650), A., Pal. 
== ff 

Greco, Er, (Dom. Aless. Theotoco- 
poulos; 1545-1614), P., S., & A., 
Crete. —- 80, 195, 431 

GREGORINI, Dom. (c. 1700-77), A., 
Rome. — 138 

GrimaLpI, Giov. FR. (1606-80), P. 
& A., Bol. — 79, 273 

GuarpI, FR. (1712-93), P., Ven. — 430 

GUARDIAGRELE, Nic. pi AND. DA 
(15th cent.), G. & S., Guardiagrele. 
~— 47, 370, 871, 372 

Guercino (Giov. Fr. Barbieri; 1591- 
1666), P., Cento. --- 44, 51, 65, 67, 
79, 88, 104, 105, 123, 161, 167, 
195, 286, 237, 365, 368 Gt 
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GuERRA, GASPARE (1560-1622), P., 
A. & W., Mod.— 368 

Gut, Enrico (1841-1905), 
— 47 

Guip1, Dom. (1625-1701), 
near Carrara. — 63 

Guip1, Tom., see Masaccio. 

Gurpo, see Reni. 

Guipo, Serpionre pi (16th cent.), W. 
Nap. — 140, 469 


A., Rome. 


, Lorano 


IAcOMETII, IGNAZIO (c. 1808-53), S., 
Anguillara Sabazia. — 107, 138, 213 
IacoMETTI, Pietro Paoro (1580- 
1655), P., S., & A., Recanati. — 364 
Tacoro, Dom. p1 (early 16th cent.), 


A., Firenzuola.-— 220 
IERACE, Fr. (b. 1853), S., Polistena. 
— 264, 269 


Inprvin1, Dom. (16th cent.), W., San 
Severino Marche. — 365 


Incannt, Rarr. (19th cent.), A., 
Rome. — 155 

Iurrre, ANT. (15th cent.), P., Mess. 
— 462 

Kocn, Gartano (1838-1909), A., 


Rome. — 88, 95 


LAMBERTI, Nic. (Nic. d’Arezzo; 14- 


15th cent.), S., Arezzo. — 154 
Lanpi, GaAspARE (1756-1830), P., 
Piac. — 77 


LANDINI, TADDEO (16th cent.), S. & 
A., Flor. — 51 

Lanrranco, Grov. (1581-1647), P., 
Parma. — 47, 51, 79, 86, 108, 160, 
161, 268, 271, 275, 366, 431 

Lapo, ARNOLFO DI, see Cambio. 

Laurana, Fr. (fl. 1458-1502), S. & 
medallist, Zara. — 263, 265, 376, 
412, 415, 422, 425, 430, 433, 446, 
448, 452, 479, 486 

LaAuRENTI, CESARE (b. 

_ Mesola (Ferr.). — 81 

LavretI, Tom. (c. 1508-92), A. & P., 
Pal. — 185 

Lecce, Mart. pa (16-17th cent.), P., 
Lecce. — 186 

Lentini, RrccaRvo DA (13th cent.), 
A., Lentini. — 469 

Leonarpo DA Vinci (1452-1519), A 
P., & S., near Empoli. — 78, 166, 
180 

Licrnio, Bern. (d. c. 1556), P., Ven. 
sch. — 80 , 

Licor1o, Prrro (1493-1580), P., 5., 
& A., Nap.-—56, 158, 165, "191, 
227, 390 J ‘ 


1854), P., 
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Lipp1 oR De Lippi ANN. 
cent.), A., Rome. — 90 


(late 16th 


Lrept, Fivippino (son of Fil.; c. 1457- 
1504), P., Flor. — 56 

Lippt, Fit. (c. 1406-69), P., Flor. — 
166 


Loncut (Longo Martino, il Giovane; 
?-1657), P., Mil. — 52, 72, 93 
Loneut (Longo Martino, il Vecchio; 
7-1600), A., Viggii (Como). — 48, 

61, 65, 234 


LoncH!1, Onortio (1569-1619), A., 
Mil. — 72 

Lorenzetro (Lotti or Campanaio; 
15th cent.), S., at Rome. — 59, 
75, 154 

Lorenzo, Monaco (Fra Lor. degli 
Angioli; c. 1370-1425), P., Flor. 
— 166 


Lotto, Lor. (1480-1556), P., Ven. 
— 44, 67, 79, 80, 85, 94, 179, 364, 
365, 430 

LuccHetti, G1us. 
bania. — 27, 133 

Lupovisi, Bern. (17th-18th cent.), 
S. at Rome. — 46 

Lurnt, Bern. (b. 1465~75-d. 1531 or 
32), P., Luino. — 269 

LUTERI, Giov., see Dosso Dossi. 

Lutt, BENED. ” (1666-1724), P., Flor: 


(b. 1823), S., Ur- 


— 94 

Luz, Luzro (16th cent.), P., Rome. 
— 155 

Maccari, Cesare (1840-1919), P., 


Siena. — 47, 155, 365, 383 
MACRINO D "ALBA (Gian Giac. de Al- 


ladio; c. 1470-1528), P., Alba 
(Piedmont). — 44 
Maperna, CARLO (1556-1629), A., 


Bissone. — 51, 61, 62, 70, 73, 85, 
86, 87, 89, 146, 152, 158, 160, 197, 
214, 233, 237 

MADERNA, STEF. 
Bissone, — 192 

Macrno, Nic. (14-15th cent.), P. in 
Sic. — 429 ; 

Marano, BENED. DA (1442-97), S. & 
A., Maiano. — 192, 263, 270, 271, 365 . 

MAIANo, GIUL. DA (1432-90), S.& A., 
Maiano. — 33, 263, 265, 267, 364, 
366 

Matvito, Tom. (15-16th cent.), S. 
at Nap. — 263, 269 

MANCINI, Fr. (1705-58), P., S. Angelo” 
in Vado. — 161 

Mancino, ANp. (15-16th cent. yes 
in Sic. — 455 

MANFREDI, Manrrepo (19th cent.), 
A., Rome. — 59 


(1576-1636), S., 
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MANNozzi, see Giov. da S. Giovanni. 
MANTEGNA, AND. (1431-1506), P., 
Isola di Carturo. —xxxix, 294 
MantiA, Nunzio LA (17th cent.), S. 
in Sic. — 438 

Marasitti, IGNnazio (1719-97), S., 
Pal. — 419, 424, 433, 439, 440 

MARATTA OR Maratti, CARLO (16235- 
1713), P., Ancona. — 34, 44, 46, 
48, 56; 72, 74, 94, 96, 123, 162, 164, 
167, 195, 219, 237, 364, 365, 433, 434 

MARCHIONN?, CaRLo (18th cent.) Av, 
at Rome. — 163, 201 

MARIANI CESARE (1826-1901), P., 
Rome. — 81, 111, 369, 370 

Marini, Nic, (early 18th cent.), “P 
San Severino Marche. — 46, 57 

Mariorro, Carto pr (early 16th cent), 
A. & S,— 220 

Marone, Anv. (late 18th GCenitt\ 3. 
at Rome. — 78 

MartTINI, Fr. p1 GIORGIO (1489-1502), 
S. & Pi, Siena. — 365 

MARTINI, Sim. (c. 1283-1344); P. & 
illum., Siena. — 166, 273 

MARTINO, PrETRO DI (1658-1736), P., 
Giugliano (Campania). — 265 

MARUCELLI, PAoLo (1586-1646), P. 
& A’, Pisa. ——64 

Masaccio (Tom. Guidi; 1401-28), 
P., San Giovanni Valdarno. — 
XXXVIN, 129, 180, 294 

MASCHERINI, OvTavio (1533-1605), 
A. & P., Bol. — 86, 164 

Masorino pa Panicare (Tom. Fini; 
master of Masaccio; fl. 1483-410), 
-P., Flor. — xxx1x, 129, 294 

MAzzora, FR., see Parmigianino. 

Mazzoua, Groy. Dom. (16th cent.), 
S., Carrara, — 468 

MazzoLa, Brpori Grrov. (1500-70), 
P., San Lazzaro Parmense. — 294 

Mazzouint,_ Lop, (1481-1530), P., 
Ferr. — 67 

Mazzont, Giurio (16th 
Piac, — 50 

Mazzon1, Guino (c. 1450-1518), S., 
Mod. — 268, 270,' 271 

Mrprano, Giov. Ant. (early 18th 
cent.), A., at Nap; -— 265, 974 

MzLozzo pa Forti (Melozzo’ or Mi- 
chelozzo degli Ambrogi; 1438-94), 
P., Forli. —34, 56, 59, 86, 89, 93, 
139, 163, 166, 220, 363, 365 

Meuzi, Fr. (fl. 1492), P., Mil. 78 

Memmi, Lippo (fl. 1317-47), P., Siena. 
—~ 168, 166 

Mummy, Sum., see Martini, 

Menes, Ant. Rarr. (1728-79); P. at 
Rome, + 89, 110, 258, “B86, | 


, 


oh) 


cent.); -P., 


MERLIANO, Grov. (Gioy. ‘da Nola: 
1488-1558), S., Nola. — 263, 265, 
266, (267, 269, 270, 271,272, 273 

MICHAEL ANGELO (Michelangelo Buo- 
narroti; 1475-1564), A., S., & P, 
Caprese near Arezzo. — xli 36, 
40, 47, 49, 50, 57, 62,°76, 81, 85, 
88, 90, 94, 96, 99, 105, 108, 155, 157, 
160, 163, 171, 179, 180, 186, 187, 
188, 196, 198, 204, 220, 250, 263, 
293, 368, 412. 

Micuetti, Fr. Paoro (b. 1851), P., 
Tocco Casduria. — 81, 371 

MinANO, GIORGIO vA (late 15th cent.) 
S., in Sic. — 417, 419 

MrIno DA Fifsore (1430-85), S., Flor. 
sch., b. at Poppi. — 29, 34, 57, 63, 
74, 94, 150, 163, 186, 192, £93 

Miranpa, Fr. (15th cent.), W., im 
Sic. — 424 

Mocui, Orazio (d. 
= 159 

Mopena, Petr. pa (Aretusi; d. 1523), 
P., Mod. -— 69 

Montautl, Ant. (late 17th cent.— 
early 18th cent.), S., Flor. —133 

MONTECAVALLO, ANT. (15-16th cent.}, 
A., at Rome. — 47, 156 

MonTeLupo, Rarr. pa (1503-70), S., 
Montelupo. —-57, 105, 154, 365 

MONTEVERDE, GruL. (1837-1917), S., 
Bistagno (Piedmont). — 470 

MONTORSOLI, Fra Giov. ANG. DA 
(1507-63), S., Montérsoli (Tuse.). 
171, 276, 412, 414) 4465 - 

MoreELr1, Cosimo (1782-1812), A., 
Imola. — 47, 866, 367 

Morriit, Dom, (1826-1901), P., Nap. 
~— 81, 263, 269, 275, 277, 353 

Moretto (Aless. Bonvicino; 
1554), P., Rovato. — 166 

Morsiano (Giov. Fr. Di Palma; {6th 
cent.), A., at Nap. 270° 

Mosca, Stu. (Sim. Cioli; 1475-1553), 
S. & A., Sett. — 62, 105 

Mura, FR. pr (1696-1782), P., Nap. 
— 195, 263, 271, 294 

Muratori, Dom. (1662-1749), P.., 
Bol, — 94 

Muziano, GiRov. (1528-90), P., Ac- 
quafredda (Bres,). — 45, 65, 94, 96,. 
168, 927 : 


1625), S., Flor- 


Nac€cHERINI, MictreLaAn6Eco (1535-— 
c., 1632), S., Flor. —- 263, 965, 267, 
276, 353, 422 

Narpsnt,, Grov. Bart. (1537-91), P. 
Flor..-~ 64 

Naro, Cxcco pr, (Idith. cent), P., at 
Ral. == 433, : 


, 
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Nico.é, Paoto pi (late 15th cent.), 
potter, Vit. — 218 

NittTis, Gius. DE (1845-84), P.; Bar- 
letta. — 81 

Nocti, ARTURO (b. 1874), 
— 81 

Nora, Gioy. Da, see Merliano, 

NovELtl, PiETRO (1608-47), P. & A., 
Monreale. — 94, 195, 253, 412, 422, 
423, 424, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 
438, 440, 444, 470 

Nucci, AVANZINO (1552-1629), P., 
Citta di Castello. — 64 

Nuzi, ALLEGRETTO (d. c. 
Fabriano. — 166 

Nuzzi, see Fiore, Mario del 


P., Rome. 


1373), P., 


Opazz1, Groy. (1663-1731), P., Rome. 
— 94 
OperRisic, Pietro (late 13th cent.; 


sch. of the Cosmati), S., Rome. 
— 220 

Occiono, Marco pb’ (1470-1549), P 
Oggiono. — 78 


OxiviERI, PrER PAoLo (1551-99), A 
& A., Rome.— 45, 47, 134 

ORLANDI, PizTrRo (18th cent.), W., 
Trapani. — 447 

ORTOLANO, see Benvenuti. 

Ortont, Lor. (17th cent.), S., Rome. 
—- 46 


Pace, Lutai pi (16th cent.), mosaicist, 
Ven. —75 

PapDovaNt, FR. (b. 1842), P., Pal. — 
435 

PaDOVANINO (Aless. Varotari; 1580- 
1650), P., Pad. —77,-195 

PacGaNI, ViNnc. (16th cent.), P., Mon- 
terubbiano (Asc.). — 368 

PALADINO, Fin. (1544-1614), P., Flor. 
— 430, 440, 458, 486 

Pauizz1, Fir. (1818-99), P., Vasto. 
— 81, 263 

PaLLapio, AND. 
— 164 

Parma, Gioy. Fr. pi, see Mormano. 

Pauma GIOVANE (lac. Negretti; 1544— 
1628), P., Ven. — 193, 430, 432 

Parma Veccuio (Jac. Negretti; c. 1480- 
1528), P., Serina — 34, 44, 81, 85, 
94, 294 

PALMEZZANO, Marco (1456-c. 1538), 
P.,. Forli. — 166, 367 

PANETTERA, Giov. (13th cent.), A., 
in Sic. — 418 

PANICALE, see Masolino, 

PaRMIGIANINO (Fr. Mazzola; 1503- 
40), P., Parm.— 44, 79, 95, 198, 
294 : 


20 


(1508-80), A., Vic. 


Parop1, G. B. (1674-1730), P., Gen. 
— 104 

PasSALACQUA, Pietro (fl. 1750), A., 
Mess. — 138 

PaSsERI, Gius. (1654-1714), P., Rome. 
— 162 

Pavia, Vinc, DE (Degli Azani; il Ro- 
mano; d, 1557), P., in Sic. — 429, 
431, 434, 471 

PENNI, GIAN FR. (Il Fattore; 1488?- 
1528), P., Flor. —163, 167, 184, 
185, 188, 195, 263 

PerRIcou!, Nic., see Tribolo. 

PERUGIA, BENED. DA (d. at Viterbo; 
1430), S., Per. — 218 

PeruGINO (Pietro Vannucci; 1446- 
1523), P., Umbr. — xxxviii, 57, 78, 
166, 167, 179, 186, 187, 192 

Peruzzi, BaLpas. (1481-1537), A. & 
P., Siena. — 47, 60, 61, 62, 80, 139, 
156, 157, 179, 184, 195, 196, 224, 
361 

PESARO, GASPARE DA (fl. 
P: ‘in Sic. —419 

P£saAro, Sim. DA, see Cantarini. 

PICARALE, Pompeo (18th cent.), A., 
Syracuse. —478 

PIETRASANTA, GIAC, OR CECCHINO DA 
, (late 15th cent.), S., Pietrasanta 
(Lucca). — 64, 93, 108, 156 

P1ETRO, SANO (ANSANO) DI (1406-81), 
P., Siena. — 166 

Piva, Iac. DELLA (late 15th cent.), S., 
Mil. — 265, 269, 313 

PintuRiIccHIo (Bern, Betti; 1454- 
1513), P., Per.—45, 57, 73, 74, 
75, 79, 166, 167, 170, 178, 179, 
187, 192, 194, 196, 366 

PromsBo, SEB. DEL (Luciani; 1485- 
1547), P., Ven. — 75, 167, 183, 196, 
197, 220, 294 

Pippi, see Romano. 

Piranesi, G. B. (1720-78), engraver 
and A., Ven. —90, 152 

Pisa, BoNANNO DA (12th cent.), A. 
& S., Pisa. — 438 

PISA, TSAIA pA (late 15th cent.), S., 
at Rome. — 29, 61, 65, 133, 220 

PISANELLO (Ant. Pisano; c. 1397- 
1455), P., Lomb. — xxxix 

Pisano, Giov. (c. 1250-1320), S., 
Pisa. — 495 

Pisano, Nino DI AND. 
S., Pisa. —493 

Pisté1a, Leon. pa (Leon, Grazia; 
early 16th cent.), P., Pist. — 263, 
272, 276 ; 

Pistéra, FRA PaoLino ba’ (1490- 
1547), Theo ea — 8%, 221 

PITATI, Bontracto DE’, see Bonifacio, 


1421-61), 


(14th cent.), 
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Poprsti, Fr. (1800-95), P., Ancona. 
— 186, 214 ; 

Popsst!I, GIuL, (1857-1909), A., Rome. 
— 104 

Povetti, Lurci (1791-1869), A., Mod. 
—50, 213, 214 

POLLAIOLO, ANT. DEL (c. 1429-98), 
S. & P., Flor, —xxxix, 41, 74, 
105, 162, 163, 164 

PomMaRANcio (Cristofano Roncalli da 
Pomarance; 1552-1626), P., Tusc. 
— 89, 96, 105, 148, 162, 365 

PONTE, DA, see Bassano. 

PoNTELLI, Baccio (1450-92), A., 
Flor, — 62, 156, 164, 241, 364 

Pontormo (lac. Carrucci; 1494— 
1557), P., Pontormo (Empoli). — 78 

Ponzio, FLAminio (c. 1570-1615), A., 
Mil. — 65, 70, 86, 108, 209 

PoRDENONE (Giov. Ant. Licinio; 1483- 
1539), P., Pordenone. — 67 

Porta, BART. DELLA (Fra Bart. da S, 
Marco or Bart. di Pagolo. del Fat- 
torino; 1475-1517), P., Sofignano, 
near Prato (Tusc.), 78, 166, 195, 221 

Porta, GIAc. DELLA (1539-1604), S. 
& A., Porlezza, — 36, 49, 50, 51, 
56, 57, 60, 64, 71, 123, 133, 158, 
162, 171, 215, 233, 246 

Porta, G..B. DELLA (1539-94), S. 
Porlezza or Mil. — 87, 110, 365 

Porta, GUGL, DELLA (1516-77), S. 
& A., Porlezza. — 30, 108, 161 

Porta, Tom. petta (d. 1618), S. 
Porlezza..— 365 

Post, Paoto (1708-76), A., Siena. — 
66, 75 

Pozzi, Anp. (1642-1709), P. & A., 
Trent. — xlv, 46, 70, 95, 233 

Pozzi, Ster. (1708-68), P., Rome. 
— 188 

Preti, Mattia (Ii Cavaliere Cala- 
brese; 1613-99), P., Nap. — 47, 
195, 263, 294, 312, 360, 431 

Puccio AND GIOVANNI (13th cent.), 
A. & S., Flor. — 263, 267, 271 


2 


’ 


QUARTARARO, Riccarpo (fl. 1485- 
1501), P., Pal. — 271, 422, 424, 429 


RAFFAELLINO DEL GARBO (1466-1524), 
P., Flor. — 56 

Racusa, Grov. Barr. (18th cent.), S., 
in Sic. — 431 

Rargorint, see Francia, 

Raimonp1, MARCANTONIO (1487-1534), 
engraver, Bol. — 183 

RaInaLpI, Caro (son of Girol.; 1611- 
91), A., Rome. — xliy, 47, 48, 51, 
63, 66, 73, 107 


RAINALDI, GIROL. 
Rome. — 36 

RAPHAEL (Raffaello Sanzio;  1483- 
1520), P., Urb. — xl, 47, 49, 59, 61, 
62, 64, 67, 75, 78, 79, 90, 123, 147, 
156, 157, 165-167, 179, 182-185, 
188, 189, 195-197, 205, 215, 216, 
263, 294, 365, 434 

Recco, Gus. (1634-95), P., Nap. — 
195 

ReEGNO, Mino pez (or del Reame; 15th 
cent.), S. from the Kingdom (Regno) 
of Naples. — 108 

Reni, Guipo (1575-1642), P., Bol. 
sch, — 44, 51, 64, 67, 72, 78, 88, 
86, 88, 89, 94, 108, 123, 124, 133, 
161, 162, 167, 192, 236, 275, 365, 
369, 455, 495 

REVELLI, SALVATORE (1816-59), S. 
Taggia. — 213 

RiBerA, Gtus. (Lo Spagnoletto; 1588- 
1652), P., sch. of Nap., a native of 
Valencia, Spain. — 44, 79, 85, 90, 
108, 123, 167, 195, 263, 265, 268, 
269, 275, 294, 418 

Ricca, Micu. (17th cent.), G., Pal. 
— 454 

Ricc1, G. B. (1545-1620), P., Novara. 
— 162, 196 

RICCIARELLI, DAN., see Volterra. 

Riccrouini, Nic. (1637— ?), P., Rome. 
— 96 

RINALDI, RrinaLpo (1793-1873), S., 
Pad. — 214 

Ripanpa, Grac. (late 15th cent.) iP 
at Rome. — 41 

Ristoro (Dominican friar; 
cent.), A.—55 

RIvELo, Fr. (17th cent.), G., in Sic. 
— 425 

Rizzi, GIAN Pierro, sée Giampetrino, 

Rizzo, Ant. (15th cent:), A. & S., 
Ver. — 74 

Rizzo, Pietro (16-17th cent.), G 
in Sic. — 478 

Rossa, AND. DELLA (1435-1525; 
nephew of Luca), S., Flor. — 220, 
221, 388, 448 ; 

Roppia, MATTIA DELLA (early 16th 
cent.), S. — 368 

Rosusti, IAc., see Tintoretto. 

RoMANELLI, Giov, FR. (1610-62), P., 
Vit. — 41, 48, 96, 162, 219 

RoMANELLI, Rarr, (b. 1856), S., Flor. 
== teh! ; 

Romano, Gruxio (Pippi; c, 1492- 
1546), A. & P., Rome. — 61, 78, 
89, 90 95, 106, 128, 147, 163, 167, 
184, 185, 188, 195, 200, 202, 231, 
294. 


(1570-1655), A 


OF} 


> 


late 13th 


” 
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Romano, Paoio (early 15th cent.), 
S., Rome. — 63, 139, 151, 154, 163, 
179, 192, 198,199, 216 

RONCALLI, see Pomarancio. 

RONDINELLI, Nic. (15-16th cent.), 
P., Ravenna. — 67 

Rosa, Ercore (1853-93), S., Rome. 
— 91 

Rosa, SALVATORE (1615-75), P. and 
engraver, Nap. — 49, 96, 193, 263, 
294, 418, 431 

RosseLtur, Cosimo (1439-1507), P., 
Flor. — 186 

ROSSELLINO, ANT. (Gambarelli; 1427- 
78), S., Sett. — 263, 271 

ROSSELLINO, BERNARDO (Gambarelli; 
1409-64), S. & A., Sett. — 154, 157 

Rossi, Fr. pi MicHELANGELO DBP’, 
see Salviati. 

Rossi, MARIANO 
Sciacca. — 77 

Rossi, Mattia DE’ (1637-75), A., at 
Rome, — 161 

RotaRi, Pietro (1707-64), P., Ver. 
— 77, 195 

RuGuHEsI, Faustroio (17th cent.), A., 
Montepulciano. — 48 

Rusconi, Cam. (1658-1728), S., Mil. 

0 


(1731-1807), — P., 


Rusuttl, Fiv. (fl. 1380), mosaicist at 
Rome. — 107 

RuzzoLone, Pierro (fl. 1484-1526), 
P., in Sic. — 419, 422 


SABBATINI, AND., see Salerno. 

SaccH1, AND. (1598-1661), P., Rome. 
— 78, 79, 89, 131, 162, 163, 167, 431 

Saccont, Gus. (1853-1905), A., Mon- 
talto. — 59, 365, 368, 369 

SALERNO, AND. DA (Sabbatini; 1480— 
1545), P., Salerno — 263, 272, 273, 
812, 313, 352, 355, 397 

SALERNO, GlIus. (Lo Zoppo di Gangi; 
16th cent.), P, at Pal. — 431, 440 

SALIBA, ANTONELLO DE (c. 1466- 
1535), P., Mess. — 360, 463, 469 

SALIMBENI, Lor., see Sanseverino. 

Satv1, Nic. (1699-1751), A., Rome. 
— 92, 220 

SaLviaTI, Fr. DE’ (Fr, de’ Rossi; 
1510-63), P., Flor.— 61, 75, 186, 
188, 294 

SAMMICHELI, Micu. (1484-1559), A., 
Ver. — 221 

SANESE, MICHELANGELO (16th cent.), 
S., Siena. — 61 

SANGALLO, ANT. DA (Giamberti; 1455- 
1534), A. & S., Flor. —50 

SanGaLLo, Ant. pba (I) Giovane, 
nephew of the preceding; 1485- 


1546), A., Flor.— 47, 49, 50, 68, 
74, 125, 154, 157, 164, 165, 188, 
200, 221, 365, 369 

SANGALLO, FR. Da (son of Giul.; 1494- 
1576), S. & A., Flor. — 365 

SANGALLO, GIUL. DA (Giamberti; 1443- 
1517), A. & S., Flor. — 105, 107, 157,: 
217, 269 

San GIorGIo, EusEBIO DA (c. 1468- 
1540), P., Per. — 367 

San GIOVANNI, GIov. Da (Mannozzi 
or Manozzi; 1592-1636), P., San 
Giovanni in Valdarno. — 131 

San Lucano, NovELLo pa (1440?- 
1510), A., at Nap. — 271 

SAN MartTINO, ARRIGO pi (early 18th 
cent.), A., at Rome. — 161 

SANMARTINO, G1Us, (1728-1800), S., 
Nap. — 269, 272 

SANSEVERINO, Lor. pA (Salimbeni; 
1374-after 1416), S., San Severino 
Marche. — 166, 366 

Sansovino, Anp. (Contucci; 1460- 
1527), S. & A., Monte San Savino, 
— 45, 61, 65, 75, 179, 367 

Sansovino, Iac. (Tatti; 1486-1570), 
S. & A., Flor. — 49, 50, 64, 69, 139, 
365 

SANTACROCE, GIROL. (1502-37), S, -& 
A., at Nap. — 263, 270, 272 

SANTAFEDE, Faprizio (1560-1634), 
P., Nap. — 271 

SANTEN, JAN VAN, see Vasanzio, 

Santi, Gioy. (father of Raphael; c. 
1435-94), P., Urb. —-89, 95, 167 

Sanzio, Rarr., see Raphael. 

SARACENI, CARLO (1585-1625), P., 
Ven. — 61, 86, 275 

SarTO, AND. DEL (Vannucchi; 1486— 
1531), P., Flor. — 78, 89, 166, 195, 


265, 430 
SaRToRIO, ARIsTIDE (b. 1861), P., 
Rome. — 81 


SARZANA, LEON. (16th cent.), S., at 
Rome. — 28, 108 

SasseTta (Stef. di Giovanni; 
1450), P., Siena. — 166 

SASSOFERRATO. (Salvi; 1695-85), P., 
Sassoferrato. —67, 79, 80, 124, 
158, 167, 195, 233, 273 

SavoLpo, Grrov. (1508-48), P., Bres. 
18 

Sparri, Manno bi Bastiano (16th 
cent.), G., Flor. — 293 

Scacco, G1RoL. (15th cent.), P., Crem, 
— 219 

ScarsELiino (Scarsella; 1551-1620), 
P., Ferr. — 195 

SciPIONE GAETANO (Pulzone Scipione; 
1550-88), P., Gaeta, —- 89, 94 
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Scruti, Grus. (1834-1911), P., Zaf- 
ferana Etnea. — 81, 435 

Scorza, SINIBALDO (1589-1631), P. 
Voltaggio, — 195 

Scrind, Prer Lutat (early 16th cent.), 
A., Walencia (Spain). — 276 

SCUDAMIGLIO, ANN. (late 16th cent.), 
S., Trapani. — 448 

Sritz, Lop. (1844-1908), P. & A., 
Rome. — 61, 112, 189, 365 

SELvATICcO, Lino (1873-1925, P., 
Pad. — 81 

SERMONETA, GIROL. DA (Sicciolante; 
1504-50), P., Sermoneta. — 64, 
108, 155 

Serpotta, Giac. (1656-1732), S., Pal. 
— 412, 422, 423, 425, 427, 428, 431- 
434, 440, 444, 454 

Serra, Luci (1835-88), P., Bol. — 


81, 87 

SETTIGNANO, SCHERANO pA (Aless. 
Scherano; 16th cent.), S., Sett. 
— 105 


SICCIOLANTE, see Sermoneta. 

StzNA, BARNABA OR BARNA DA (?Ber- 
tini; fl. 1840-81), P., Siena> —- 
133 

SIGNORELLI, Luca (c. 1441-1523), P., 
Cortona. — xxxix, 85, 179, 186, 
202, 365, 368 

SIGNORINI, TELEMACO 
P., Flor. — 81 

S1MONETTI, ALFONSO (1840-92), P. 
Nap. — 165, 168, 169, 171 

Stracusa, Fep. (17-18th cent.), S. 
Sic. — 419, 424 

Sisto, Fra (late 13th cent.), A., Flor. 
— 55 

Sopoma (Gioy. Ant. dei Bazzi;- 1477- 
1549), P., Vercelli. —78, 89, 90, 
179, 182, 195, 196, 231 

SoLario, Anp. (fl. 1490-1530), P., 


(1835-1900), 


’ 


Mil, — 78 

Sorario, Ant. (Lo Zingaro; 16th 
cent.), P., Ven., at Nap. — 263, 
278, 364 


SOLIMENA OR SOLIMENE, FR. (1657- 
1743), P., Nocera. — 195, 253, 263, 
268, 271-273, 294, 311, 312, 348, 
431 

Sorta, G. B. (1581-1651), A., Rome. 
— 51, 87, 146, 191 

Spapa, LEONELLO (1576-1622), P., 
Bol. — 79 

SPADAFORA, Gius. (16th cent.), S. at 
Pal. — 424 

SPADARINO (Gioy. Ant. Galli: f1. 1615- 
45), P., Rome. — 162 

SPADARO, Micco, see Gargiulo. 


SpaGna, Lo(Giov. di Pietro; 15-16th 
cent.), P., Spoleto, of Spanish 
origin. — 95, 166, 233 

SPAGNOLETTO, see Ribera. 

SpeccHI, ALESs. (18th cent:), A., at 
Rome. — 68, 91 

STANZzIONI, Masstmo (Il Cavalier Mas- 
simo; 1585-1656), P. & A., Nap. 
— 195, 268, 275, 293, 430 

STEFANO, Grovy. pi (fl. 1369-89; not 
the 15th cent. sculptor), A., Siena. 
— 132 

STERN, Rarr. (d. 1821), A., at Rome. 
—176 

StTRozz1, BERNARDO (Prete Genovese; 
1581-1644), P., Gen. — 195 


Tacconi, Inn. (16th cent.), P., at 
Rome, — 209 

TApDoLtnt, GIuLro (b. 1849), S., Rome. 
= 188, 157 

TANCREDI, Fin. 
Mess. — 424, 425 

Tassara, G. B. (b. 1841), S., Gen. — 
468 

TEDESCHI, GREGORIO (18th cent.), S 
in Sic. — 438 

TEMPESTI OR TempEsTA, ANT. (1555- 
1630), P., Flor. — 148, 216 

TENERANI, Pretro (1789-1869), S., 
Torano (Carrara). — 133, 162, 194 

TesauRO, Fit. (c. 1260-1220), P., 
Nap. — 268 

TiaRINI, ALESS, (1577-1668), P., Bol. 
=O Oo 

TrBaLpI, Pet. (Pellegrini; 
A., S., & P., Bol. — 64 

TinTORETTO, Dom. (son of Tac.; 1562— 
1637), P., Ven. — 44, 195 

TintoretTo, Ic. (Robusti; 1518-94), 
P., Ven.— 94, 379, 429 

Tist, see Garofalo. 

Tittan (Tiziano Vecellio or Vecelli; 
c. 1477-1576), P., Ven. sch., Pieve 
di Cadore. — 44, 67, 80, 81, 85, 94, 
167, 195, 294, 369 

Tito, Ettore (b. 1859), P., Castel- 
lammare di Stabia. — 81 

Topi, Prer Paoto pa (15th cent.), S. 


(1655-1722), P. 


2 


oy) 


1527-96), 


Toma, GIOACCHINO 
Galatina. — 81 
Tomk, Luca pi (fl. 1855-89), P., Siema. 
— 390 

Torriti, Tac. (late 13th cent.), P. & 
mosaicist, Rome. —xxxvi, 108, 
134, 153 

TRANI, BaRISANO DA (late 12th cent.), 
S., Apulia. — 354, 876, 877, 438 


(1838-91), P., 
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TREVISO, GIROL. DA (Pennacchi; 1497— 
1544), P., Trev. — 95 
TriBoLo (Nic. Pericoli; 
S. & A., Flor. — 3635 
TuRRIANI, Orazio (early 17th cent.), 
’ A., at Rome. — 194 


1485-1550), 


UBERTINI, FR., see Bachiacca. 

Uprng, Giov. pa (Ricamatore; 1494— 
1561), P., Udine. —-60, 178, 185, 
189, 195, 200 

UNTERBERGER, Crist. (1732-98), P., 
Cavalese. — 79, 366 

Ussi, STEF. (1822-1901), P., Flor. — 
81 


Vacca, Framinio (1530?-96), S., 
Rome. — 87 

VaccarinI, G. B. (17-18th cent.), A., 
in Sic, — 468 

Vaccaro, AND. (1598-1670), P., Nap. 
— 263, 293 

Vaccaro, Fr. (19th cent.), P., Calta- 
girone. — 465 

VaGa, PERIN DEL (Pietro Buonaccorsi; 
1500-47), P., Flor. — 60, 69, 90, 
147, 155, 178, 181-183, 185, 188 

VALADIER, GUS. (1762-1839), A., 
Rome. — 47, 48, 73, 91, 92, 132, 199 

VALENTE, SALVATORE (1835-1903), S., 
Pal, — 424 

VALENTIN OR VALENTINI (perhaps Jean 
de Boullongne of Coulommiers; 
1591-1634), P. at Rome. — 78, 161 

VALLE, Fiz. (18th cent.), S., at Rome. 
— 70, 160 

VatsoLpo (Giov. Ant. Paracci; 16- 
17th cent.), S. & P., Valsolda. — 
108 

VALVASSORI, GABRIELE (17-18th cent.), 
A., at Rome. — 66 

Vanint, Pierro (15th cent.), G., Asc. 
— 368, 369 

Vanni, Fr. (1565-1609), P., Siena. 
—96, 161 

Vanni, Turino (1d—15th cent.), P., 
Pisa. — 429 

Vannuccui, AND., see Sarto. 

VANVITELLI, Lutct (1700-73), A. & P., 
Nap. — 96, 255, 263, 266, 306, 311, 
865, 396, 442 

VAROTARI, see Padovanino. 

Vasanzio, Giov. (Jan van Santen; 
early 17th cent.), A., at Rome. — 
76, 209 

Vasari, Giorcio (1512-74), A., P., 
and art-historian, Arezzo. — 48, 78, 
81, 188, 198, 269, 270, 430 


VASSALLETTO, Tac, (13th cent.), A.,S., 
and mosaicist, at Rome. — 134 
VASSALLETTO, PIETRO (12-13th cent.), 
S., and mosaicist. — 134, 214,. 251 

VeccHI, Giov. DE’ (1536-1614), P., 
Sansepolcro. — 198 

VECELLIO, see Titian. 

VELASQUEZ, GiUs. (1750-1827), P., 
Pal. — 431, 440, 471 

VENETO, Bart. (early 16th cent.), 
P., Crem. (Ven. sch.). — 194 

VENETO, GIORGIO (16th cent.), W., 
in Sic. — 414 

Venusti, Marcetto (1515-79), _P., 
Como. — 56, 62, 78, 135, 195 

VERGELLI, OR VERZELLI, TIBURZIO 
(late 16th cent.), S., Camerino. — 
365, 866 

VERONA, FRA Giov. vA (early 16th 
cent.), S. and W., Ver. —181, 270 

VERONESE, BONIFACIO, see Bonifacio. 

VERONESE, PaoLo (Caliari; 1528-88), 
P., Ver. — 80; 94, 123, 167, 275, 
379 

VERROCCHIO, AND. DEL (1435-85), S. 
& P., Flor. — 56 

VESPIGNANI, VIRGINIO (1818-82), A., 
Rome. — 48, 50, 88, 105, 107, 134, 
193, 197 

ViciL1a, Tom. DE (c. 
Pal. — 422, 429, 430 

VIGNOLA, see Barocci. 

VILLAREALE, VAL. (1773-1854), S. & 
P., Pal. — 425 

VirerA, Ant. (13th cent.), A., Ascoli 
Piceno. — 369 

ViTaLIANo, GIOAccHINO (17th cent.), 
S. at Pal. — 423 

ViTERBO, FR. ANT. DA (16th cent.), 
P., Vit. — 220 

ViTERBO, Lor. va (15th cent.), P., 
Vit. — 220 

ViITI OR DELLA ViITE TimoTEo (1467- 
1524), P., Ferr. — 62 

VIVARINI, ANT. (c. 1440-70), P., Mu- 
rano.— 167, 364 

VIVARINI, ALVISE (c. 1446-1503), P., 
Murano. — 376 

VivaRIniI, Bart. (brother of Ant.; 
fl. 1450-99), P., Murano. — 167, 
364 

Viviano, GIANCOLA (17th cent.), G., 
Pal. — 425 

Vois1, Gioy. Batt. Li (17th cent.), 
W., Nicosia. — 418 

Vous1, Scirione Li (17th cent.), S., 
Sic. — 424 : 

Vorsi, StErF. L1 (17th cent.), W., Sic, 
— 418 


1435-95), »P., 
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VOLTERRA, DAN. DA (Ricciarelli; 1509- ZIMBALO, Luicit (17th cent.), A., 
66), P. & S., Volterra. —- 44, 69, 90, Lecce. — 382 
188, 198 Zoccui, CESARE (1857-1922), S., Flor. 
VOLTERRA, Fr. DA (fl. 1341-72), P., — 264, 388 
Volterra. — 50, 61, 146 Zorro bi GANGI, see Salerno, Gius. 


Zucca or Zuccui, FR. (d. 1620), P. 
5 5 ef es 7 and mosaicist, Flor. — 215 
ese Errore (b. 1855), S., Pal. Zucca, Grac. (brother of Fr.; 1540- 
7a 89), P., Flor. —77 
ZuccaRi, Frep. (1542-1609), P., Pé- 


ZAMPIERI, see Domenichino. saro. — 110, 233 

ZappaLaA, GREGORIO (b. 1833), S., ZuccaRi, TaDDEO (1529-66), P., Pé- 
Syracuse. — 63 Saro. — ‘60,779, “90;--106,¢223. 153; 

ZEvi0O, STEF. DA (1393-c. 1491), P., 188, 191, 195, 216, 217, 227, 233, 


Ver, — 95 236, 257, 250, 394 


INDEX 


Topographical names, both ancient and modern, are printed in black type, 
names of eminent persons in italics, other entries (including the subordinate 
indexes of Naples, Palermo, Pompeii, Rome, and Syracuse) in Roman type. 


Abbasanta 495 

Abella 256 

Abruzzi, The 370 

Acerenza 398, 399 

Acerra 256 

Acherontia 398 

Acherusian Swamp 306 

Acicastello 464 

Acilia 241 

Acireale 464 

Acquafredda, Cast. di 497 

Acquasanta 389 

Acquaviva delle Fonti 
379 

Acquedoitto Carolino, The 
396 

Acr@ 485 

Acragas 454 

Adernd 470 

Adrian IV 1638, 238 

FEgades, The 448 

FEnaria 308 

ZEneas 245, 304, 383, 448 

Agathocles 419, 443, 477 

Agérola 341 

Agira 459 

Agnano 299 

Agnone 386 

Agrigentum 454 

Agrippa 303, 305, 415 

Agrippina the Elder 309 

Agrippina the Younger 
304 

Agrépoli 358 

Alaric 404, 384 

Alatri 241, 252 

Albacina 367 

Alba Fucentia 392 

Alba Longa 237 

Alban Hills 232 

Albanian Colonies 404, 
406, 442 

Albano Laziale 238, 235 

Albano, Lago di 237 

Albe 392 

Alberghi Diurni Ixx 

Alberobello 380 

Aleamo 444 


Aleantara 463 

Alcibiades 169 

Alessa 372 

Alessandria della Rocca 
449 

Alexander VI 50 

Alfedena 386 

Alghero 491 

Ali 460 

Alicudi 417 

Allia 204 

Altamura 379, 400 

Altavilla Milfcia 420 

Amalfi 353 

Améandola 367 

Amantea 360 

Amaro, Monte 384 

Amatrice 389 

Améndola 375 

Amendolara 403 

Amiternum 389 

Amorosi 396 

Anacapri 348 

Anagni 251, 240 

Anapus, The 485 

Andrew of Hungary 396 

Andria 376 

Anglona 491 

Angri 311 

Anguillara Sabazia 215 

Antemn® 203 

Antennamare, Monte 415 

Anticoli-Corrado 230 

Antignano 275, 298 

Antrodoco 390 

Antrosano 392 

Anversa 391 

Anxanum 372 

Anzio 245 

Apice 395 

Apollodorus 486 

Appian Way 205-12, 
381, 395, 4100 

Apricena 373, 375 

Apulia 373 

Apulian Aqueduct 373, 


397 : 
Aquila degli Abruzzi 387 


Aquino 252 

Aragona - Caldare 
458 

Arbatax 496 

Arbérea 493 

Arce 393 

Archi 372 

Archimedes 477 

Archytas 401 

Arco Felice 307, 303 

Ardara 490 

Ardea 245 

Arethusa 480 

Ariano di Paglia 395 

Arfecia 238, 235, 240 

Arischia 389 

Aristoxenes 401 

Arpaia 256 

Arpi 374 

Arpino 393 

Arquati, Giuditta 191 

Arsoli 394 

Ascea 358 

Ascoli Piceno 368 

Ascoli Satriano 400 

Aspio 364 

Aspromonte 362 

Assémini 494 

Assergi 389 : 

Assinarus, The 486 

Assoro 459 

Astroni, Parco degli 300 

Astura, Torre d’ 245 

Atella 397 

Atina 393 

Atrani 352 

Atri 371 : 

Atripalda 257 

Attigliano 221 

Attilia 373 

Aufidena 386 

Aufidus, The 400, 376 

Augusta 466 

Augustus 140, 44, 45, 51, 
52, 72, 255, 262, 846 

Auletta 397 ates 

Aumale, Duc @’ 443 

Aurunci, Monti 257 ~ 


450, ° 
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Auximum 364 
Avellino 256 
Avernus, Lake 303 
Aversa 396 
Avezzano 392 
Avola 486 


Bacoli 305 

Bagheria 441, 420 

Bagnaia 217 

Bagni 225, 224 

Bagni di Paterno 390 

Bagnoli (Naples) 300 

Bagnoli Irpino 256 

Baida 438 

Baiw 304 

Balestrate 443 

Ballantyne, R. M, 101 

Balsorano 392 

Balzac, H. de 

Baranello 373 

Barano d’{schia 309 

Barbdgia di Belvi 497 

Barbagia di Séulo 496 

Barbarano Romano 216 

Barbarossa the Pirate 308, 
348 

Barberini, Card. 89 

Bareellona 417 

Bari 377 

Barletta 376 

Baronio, Card. 393 

Baronissi 315 

Barra 314, 318 

Basento, The 398 

Basignano 379 

Basil IIT 399 

Basilicata 399 

Battipaglia 358 

Bavard, Chev. 376 

Befana, La 63, 12 

Beffl 387 

Belisarius 88 

Bella Vista 297 

Bellini, Vine. 468, 274 

Belmonte Mezzagno i41 

Belvi-Aritzo 497 

Bembo, Card. 57, 59 

Benetutti 490 

Benevento 395, 256 

Berkeley, Bp. 308 

Bernalda 399 

Bernis, Card. de 69 

Bessarion, Card. 94, 199 

Bicocea 460, 464 

Bieda 216 

Biscéglie 377 

Bitetto 379 

Bitonto 377 

Bivona 449 


497 
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Blue Grotto 349 

Boccadifaleo 438 

Bolétana 492 

Bolsena, Lake of 221 

Bomba 372 

Bomba, King 263 

Bonaparte, Joseph 262 

Bonfornello 419 

Boniface WIIT 251 

Bonifacio, Strait of 487 

Bonifato, Monte 444 

Bono 490 

Borghese, Card. Scipione 
76, 80, 85, 209 

Borghese, Pauline 88, 77 

Borgia, Cesar 253, 254 

Borgia, Lucrezia 104 

Bosa 493 

Boscoreale 318 

Boscotreease 318 

Botte Donato 405 

Bourbons, The 254 

Bova 408 

Bovianum Vetus 386 

Bovillm 212 

Bovino 394 

Bévio, Giov. 377, 267 

Braceiano 216 

Braeciano, Lago di 215 

Brancaleone 408 

Breakspeare, Nich. 163, 
238 

Brindisi 380 

Bronte 471 

Browning, Robt. 72, 106 

Briicoli 466 

Bruncu Spina, Monte 492 

Bruno, Giordano 256, 50 

Bruttium 359 

Brutus, Marcus 297 

Buceino 398 

Buggerru 497 

Bultei. 490 

Burgos, Cast. di 490 

Burne-Jones, Sir E. 95 

Buscemi 485 

Bussi 385 

Butler, Samuel 444, 447 

Byron, Lord 37, 172 


Cacyparis 486 

Cadorvna, Gen, 88, 15 
Cawcuban Wine 257 
Cafés Ix 

Cagliari 494 

Cagliostro, Count 155 
Caianello-Vairano 253 
Cairoli Brothers 91, 267 
Calabria 359 
Calascibetta 459, 458 


Calasetta 497 
Calatabiano 464 
Calatafimi 444 
Calixtus III 50 
Caltabellotta 453 
Caltagirone 465 
Caltanissetta 458 
Calvo, Monte 375 
Calypso 407 
Camaldoli 298 
Camarina 486 
Camerano 364 
Camerino 366 
Cammarata 449 
Campagna, The Roman 
198 
Campanella, Punta delia 
345 
Campanella, Tom. 407 
Campania 294 
Campeda 492 
Campi Flegrei 295 
Campli 371 
Campobasso 372 
Campobello di Mazzara 
445 
Campobello - Ravanusa 
487 
Campo di Giove 386 
Campofelice 419 
Campofranco 449 
Campo Leone 257 
Campo Tenese 398 
Caneello 255 
Canicattl 458, i87 
Canngx 376 
Canolo 407 
Canosa di Puglia 376 
Canusium 376 
Capannelle 232, 235 
Capistrano 361 
Capistrello 392 
Capitanata 373 
Capitignano 389 
Capo di Sorrento 344 
Capo Miseno 305 
Caposele 397 
Cappella 306 
Cappelle 393 
Capracotta 386 
Capranica di Sutri 216 
Caprarola 216 
Caprera 489 
Capri (island) 345 
Capri (town) 346 
Caprile 348 
Capua 253 
Carafa, Abp. 384 
Caralis 494 
Caramanico 384 


Carbognano 217 

Cardona, Ugo di 362 

Carini 442 

Carlentini 466 

Carloforte 497 

Caro, Annibale 366 

Caronie, Monti 417 

Carovigno 380 

Carpanzano 361 

Carpinone 386 

Carrito-Ortona 3°! 

Carroceto 245 

Carsoli 304 

Caruso, Enrico 263 

Casalbordino 372 

Casamari Abbey 241, 293 

Casam{cciola 309 

Casarano 383 

Caserta 255, 396 

Casilinum 253 

Casmen@ 486 

Caséria-Afragola 397 

Cassano all’Iénio 403 

Cassibile 485 

Cassino 252 

Casstodovus 417 

Castel d’Asso 221 

Castel del Monte 377 

Castel di Sangro 386 

Castelfidardo 364 

Castel Gandolfo 237, 235 

Castel Giubileo 203 

Castel Lagopésole 399 

Castellammare Adriatico 
371 

Castellammare del Golfo 
443 

Castellammare di Stabia 
341 

Castellammare di Véglia 
358 

Castelli Romani 232 

Castello Ferentino 374 

Castel Mola 463 

Castelnuovo di Porto 217 

Castel Porziano 245 

Castelraimondo 366 

Castel Sant’Angelo 390 

Castel Sardo 492 

Castelvetrano 444 

Castiglione a Casduria 
385 

Castiglione Cosentino 359, 

_ 404 

Castiglione Etneo 471 

Castro 383 

Castrogiovanni 458 

Castronuovo di Sicflia 
449 

Castroreale 417 
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Castroviilari 404 
Catania 467, 464 
Catanzaro 360, 407 
Catapan, The 378 
Catenanuova 459 
Cato the Censor 234 
Catt6licea Eraclea 453 
Catulus,  Lwutattus 447, 
448 
Caudine Forks 
Caulénia 407 
Cava dei Tirreni 311 
Cave 240 


256 


Cavo, Monte 239, 240 
Ceceano 252 
Cecchina 246, 235 


Cecco d’ Ascoli 368 

Cefala Diana 442 

Cefalu 418 

Celano 392 

Celestin V 386, 388 

Cellini, Benv. 154, 153, 
164 

Celsus 459 . 

Cenci, Beatrice 155, 198, 
52 

Cencio 107 

Centocelle 240 

Centorbi 459 

Centéripe 459 

Ceprano 252 

Cerda 449 

Cerignola 375 

Cermone 389 

Cervaro 394, 4(H) 

Cervéteri 223 

Cesano 215 

Cesard 471 

Charles V 14 

Charles I of Anjou 374, 
393, 295, 268 

Charles of Durazzo 396 

Charles Fmmanuel IV 
$4 

Charondas 468 

Chiaravalle Centrale 407 

Chieti 384 

Chiéuti 373 

Chigi, Agost. 195, 75 

Chilivani 490 

Chiusa Selafani 442 

Christina of Sweden, 
Queen 194, 76 

Cialdini, Gen. 362, 364 

Cicero 140, 234, 245, 257, 
297, 803, 393, 477 


“Cicolano, The 391 


Cimino, Monte 217 
Ciociaria, The 240, 251 
Circeo, Monte 248 


a15 


Cirella 359 

Cisterna di Roma 257 

Cittaducale 390 

Cittanova 408 

Citié Sant’Angelo 371 

Ctullo 444 

Civita Castellana 217 

Cfivita Lavinia 246 

Civitanova 366 

Claudius 391 

Clement VII 56 

Cocuilo 391 

Cédola 256, 311 

Collepardo 241 

Colenna 240 

Colonna, The 236, 239, 

Colonna, Prospero 376 

Colonna, Vittoria 72, 85, 
308, 272 

Comiso 4386 

Comitini 450 

Comitini-Zolfare 458 

Conrad, Joseph 346 

Conrad, King 399, 400 

Convadin 245, 266, 277, 
59D 

Constable of Bourbon 164, 
178 

Contessa Entellina 442 

Conti, The 104 

Contuberna 449 

Contursi 397 

Cooking Ixii 

Copertino 382 

Corato 377 

Corfinium 385 

Cori 246 

Corigliano Calabro 495 

Coriolanus 245 

Corpo di Cava 312 

Corrente, Isola della 486 

Cosenza 404 

Cossyra 449 

Corone 406 

Council of Nicwa 105 

Crathis, The 403 

Crawford, F. Marion 344 

Crispi, Fr. 4538, 431 

Croton 406 

Culatrello, Cava di 485 

Cuma 306 

Cuma Fusaro 304 

Cupra Marittima 367 

Curius Dentatus 395, 390 

Custom House liii 

Cutilia 390 

Cutro 407 

Cyane, Fountain of 484 
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Damecuta, Torre di 348 
D’Annunszio, Gabr, 234, 
371 
Dante 45, 60, 65, 132, 
ital 
D Aubigny, 
362 
Decimomannu 494 
Decollatura 405 
Demosthenes 485, 486 
De Ruyter, Adm. 466 
Diavolo, Fra 257, 313 
Dino, Isola di 359 
Diodorus Siculus 459 
Diomediz, Insula@ 372 
Dionysius the Elder 363, 
477, 482, 483 
Dionysius II 477 
Disfida di Barletta 376, 
877 
Dittdino 459 
Dolcedorme, Serra 403 
Dolianova-Serdiana 496 
Domus de Janas 488 
Domusnévas 497 
Dorgali 496 
Drepanon 447 
Duilius 416 
Duquesne, Adm. 466 


Sieur 253, 


Eboli 397 

Egadi, Isole 448 
Egnatia 380 

Elea 358 

Elena 257 

Eleonora of Arborea 488 
Empedocles 454, 472, 474 
E.N.1L.T. lxvi 

Enna 459 

Ennius 382, 172, 488 
Entella 442 

Enzio, King 488 
Epomeo, Monte 309 
Ereolano 315 

Eremo 316 

Eryx 448 

Esterzili 496 

Etna, Mount 471 
Eustacchi, Bart. 366 


Fabti, The 200, 222 
Fabius Maximus 401 
Fabula Atellanga 397 
Fagnano-Campana 387 
Fago del Soldato 405 
Faito, Monte 341 
Falconara (Licata) 486 
Falconara (Trapani) 446 
Faleonara Albanese 359 
Falcone, Punta 490 


INDEX 


Faleri 217 

Falerone 367 

Faraglioni, The 349 

Farnese, The 140, 195 

Faro, Punta del 415, 411 

Fasano 380 

Fata Morgana 411 

Favara 457 

Favignana 449 

Ferentino 251 

Ferentium 221 

Ferentum 399 

Fermo 367 

Fiaiano 308 

Ficarazzi 420 

Ficuzza 442 

Fidenz 203 

Fieramosca, Ettore 254. 

Filaga 449 

Filicudi 417 

Fiorano 212 

Fiuggi 241, 252 

Fiumare 417 

Fiumicino 241 

Fleri 464 

Floridia 485 

Fluminimaggiore 497 

Foggia 374 

Fondi 257 

Fondi, Lago di 248 

Fonni 492 

Fontana 309 

Fontana, Dom. 320 

Fonte Colombo Convent 
390 

Fordongianus 493 

Forenza 399 

Foresta, Convent of La 
390 

Forio 309 

Foérmia 257 

Formiche, Le 449 

Fortebraccio, Braccio 387 

Forum Popilii 397 

Forza d’Agré 460 

Fossanova Abbey 247 

Francavilla al Mare 371 

Franeavilla Etnea 471 

Franeavilla Fontana 401 

Frangipani, The 106, 113 
121, 140, 236, 244 

Frascati 232, 234 

Frattéechie 235 

Frederick II of Aragon 
417, 442, 464, 469 

Frederick II of Hohen- 
staufen 370, 387, 392, 
422, 444, 468, 488 

Fregell@ 252, 393 

Frosinone 251, 241 


Fucino, Lago 391 
Fugger, Bp. Joh, 221 
Fuorigrotta 299 
Fusaro, Lago 306 


Gabii 206 

Gaeta 257 

Gagliano Léuca 383 

Géiro 496 

Galatina 383 

Galatone 383 

Galera 215 

Galileo 57, 90, 91 

Gallfpoli 383 

Gallura 490 

Galuppi, Pasquale 362 

Gargano, Monte 375 

Garibaldi, Gius. 253, 254, 
263, 362, 416, 422, 
441, 444, 460, 489 

Gela 486 : 

Gelon 419, 476, 486 

Gémini, Monti 449 

Genazzano 240 

General Hints Ilxx 

Gennargentu, Monti del 
492 

Genzano 239, 235 

George of Antioch: 423,436 

Gerace 407 

Gésturi 494 

Gherardesca, Ugovino del 
la 497 

Ghilarza 493 

Giampilieri 460, 415 

Giara di Gésturi 494 

Giara di Serri 497 

Giardini 460 

Giarratana 485 

Giarre 464, 471 

Giave 492 

Giba 496 

Gibbon, Edw. 44 

Ginosa 402 

Gioia, Flavio 353 

Gidia del Colle 379 

Giédia Tauro 362 

Gioiosa Guardia 492 

Gioiosa Iénica 407 

Giovinazzo 377 

Girgenti 453, 450 

Gissing, Geo. 406 

Giulianova 370 

Gladstone, W. E. 472, 263 
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Gnatia 380 

Gocéano, The 490 

Goethe 78, 172 

Gogol, Nikolai 90 


Golfo Aranci 489 
Gonsalvo de Cordova 262, 
362 
Gorgias 465 
Goriano Sfcoli 391 
Gracchus, C. and T1b. 488 
Gragnano 341 
Gran Rifiuto, I] 386 
Gran Sasso d’Italia 389 
Grassano 399 
Gravina 400 
Gréceio 391 
Gregory VII 313, 393 
Grifone, Monte 441 
Grotta Azzurra 349 
» dei Giganti 441 
del Cane 500 
del Gelo 475 
della Pace 303 
di Matromania 
348 
»  Dragonara 305 
Grottaferrata 235 
Grottaglie 401 
Grottammare 367 
Grotta Verde 349 
Grumentum 398 
Grumo Appula 379 
Guareino 241 
Guardiagrele 371 
Guardia-Mangano 464 
Guardia Piemontese 359 
Guides Ixx 
Guiscayd, Robert 145,153, 
373, 399%, 400, 15, 17 
Guise, Duke of 308 


Hadrian 154, 225, 227, 
228, 304, 16 
Hadrian’s Villa 227 
Halicye 444 
Halyeus, The 453 
Hamulcar Barca 438, 447 
Hannibal 240, 254, 255, 
256, 3403;> 376,” 398, 
399, 401, 402, 14 
Harold Hardrada 471 
Hatria 371 
Hawthorne, Nath. 37 
Helorus 486 
Helvia Ricina 366 
Henry VI, Emp. 308, 313 
Heracleia 403 : 
Herculaneum 315 
Herodotus 403 
Hieron I of Syracuse 308, 
468, 476, 483, 486 
Hieron II 477, 483 
Hieronymus 465, 477, 
Hildebrand 313, 393 
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Himera 419 
Himilco 443, 464, 468 
Hippocrates of Gela 486 
Histonium 372 
Hohenstaufen, The 245, 
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Castra Pretoria 103 
Catacombs 207 
* of Commo- 
dilla 212 
AS of  Domi- 
tilla 210 
ey of. S._ A- 
chilleus 
210 
i of S. Agnes 
204. 
5 of S. Calix- 
tus 208 
is = ot (Si Ne- 
: reus 210 
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Catacombs of S, Pri- 
scilla 203 
Aa of S. Sebas- 
tiano 209 
os of S. Va- 
lentino 
199 
Chamber of Deputies 
65 
Chambers of Commer- 
ce 8 


Chiesa Nuova 48 
, del Sudario 47 
Churches, see under 
Saint, etc. 
Church Services 9 
Circo Agonale 62 
Circus of Flaminius 51 
,, of Maxentius210 
Maximus 144 
Civitas Leonina 153 
Claudian Aqueduct139 
Clivus Victoria 119, 
140 
Cloaca Maxima 55, 54 
Cometerium  Ostria- 
num 205 
Collegio di Propagan- 
da Fide 92 
Ba Romano 67 
Colonna Santa 160 
Colonnacce, Le 124 
Colosseum 126 
Colossus of Nero 127 
Columbarium of Pom- 
ponius Hylas 150 
Column of M. Aurelius 
71 


Loma? “rajan!) 126 
Concert Halls 12 
Consulates 8 


Convent of S. Cosi- 
mato 193 
Corso Umberto Primo 
33, 66 
»  Vitt. Emanuele 
46 
Cryptoporticus 142 
Curia 115 a 


Dii Consentes, Portico 
of the 113 — 
Dioscuri, Temple of 
the 117 
Domine Quo Vadis 208 
Domus Augustana 142 
Aurea 122 
»- Gelotiana 144 
> Jivie 141 
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Domus Romuli 141 
»  tiberiana 141, 
142 
Dying Gaul 37 
Embassies 8 
Emporia 151 
English Churches 8, 92 
Esedra di Términi 96 
Esquiline Venus 42 
Excubitorium 191 
Facchino, Il 69 
Festivals 9, 12 
Ficoronian Cista 84 
Fontana dell’Acqua 
Felice 87 
», delle Naiadi 96 
» delle Tartaru- 
ghe 51 
» di Trevi 92 
, del Tritone 89 
Fontanella del Fac- 
chino 69 
Forma Urbis 42 
Forum, The 112 
» of Augustus 
124 
»  Boarium 53,54 
» of Domitian 
124 
»  Holitorium 52 
»  Julium 124 
» . Romanum 112 
» of Trajan 124 
Fountain, see Fontana 
Galleria Barberini 89 
3 Colonna 94 
0 Corsini 194 
_ Doria - Pam- 
phili 67 
» Nazionale 194 
» - Naz. d’Arte 
Moderna §1 
General Hints 13 
Germalus 140 
Gest, Church of 46 
Gest e Maria, Ch. of 73 
Ghetto 52 
Golden House of Nero 
185 
Government Offices 57, 
65, 87, 92 
Graffito of Alexame- 
nos 100 
Grotte Vaticane 163 
Grotto of Egeria 209 
Hadrian’s Mole 154 
Historical Sketch 14 
Horrea Agrippe@ 55 
Horse Tamers 86 
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Hotels 2, 3 
Hétels Meubles 4 
House, see also Casa 
and Domus 
House of John 
92 
Dales Livia elas 
» 97 SS. John and 
Paul 146 
Immaculate Concept- 
ion, Column of 92 
Imperial Fora 122 
Indipendenza Quarter 
103 
Tseum 55 
Isola Tiberina 52 
Istituto Storico Ita- 
liano 48 
Janiculum 197 
Jewish Catacombs 209, 
204 
Keats’s House 92 
Lacus Curtius 115 
3, Juturne 117 
Laoco6n 171 
Lapis Niger 115 
Lateran, The 135 
Lateran Museum 135 
Law Courts 155 
Learned Institutions 8 
Licinius, Gardens of 
139 
Ludovisi Collection 98 
Ludovisi Quarter 8&8 
Lupercal 145 
Macao, Quartiere del 
103 
Madama Lucrezia 34 
Madonna del Sacro 
Cuore 63 
Magna Mater 141 
Maltese Villa 152 
Mamertine Prison 123 
Manica Lunga 86 
Marble Faun 37 
Marforio 36, 60 
Mater Matuta 53 
Mattatoio 151 
Mausoleum of August- 
us 72 
Meta Sudans 127 
Michael Angelo’s Last 
Judgment 187 
Michael Angelo’s Mo- 
ses 105 
Milliarium Aureum116 
Mithraum 131 
Monastery of Tre Ion- 
tane 214 
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Mons Aventinus 145 
» Cwlius 145 
» Esquilinus 110 
5, Sacer 205 
Monte Cavallo 85 
»,  Gianicolo 197 
», Giordano 60 
;», del Grano 207 
» Mario 201 
» Testaccio 151 
Monument, Battle of 
Mentana 
111 
* Cairoli Bro- 
thers 91 
= Giordano 
Bruno 50 
is Goethe 76 
75 Rienzi 35 
- Thorwald— 
sen 89 
7 Victor Em- 
manuel II 
34, 73 
- Victor Hu- 
go 76 
Motor Omnibuses 7 
Municipal Archives 48 
Mundus 142 
Muro Torto 91 
Museo Barracco 48 
“5 dei Bersaglieri 


12 
» Borghese 76 
yy peseristiano: (a= 
- teran) 137 
Cristiano (Va- 
tican) 178 
» Nazionale Ro- 
a mano 96 


»  Petriano 164 
»,  Profano (Late- 
tan) 135 
»  Profano (Vati- 
can) 177 
»  lassiano 196 
» delle Terme 96 
»,  TLorlonia 194 
Museum of Casts 152 
+5 of Ethnogra- 
phical and 
Prehistoric 
Antiquities 
67 
5 of Military 
Engineering 
155 
Music Halls 12 
Nome di Maria Ch, 124 
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Obelisks 55, 63, 66, 73, 
90, 91, 103, 110, 131, 
156 

Observatory 67 

Oratory of the Forty 

Martyrs 117 
$00 NOf (St Philip 
48 

Ospedale di S. Spirito 
164 

Padagogium 144 

Palace of the Flavians 

142 
of SeptimiusSe- 
verus 144 
Palatine Hill 140 
Palazzo Albani 87 

a5 Altemps 61 

» Altieri 46 
degli Anguil- 
lara 191 

Antonelli 95 

Barberini 89 

delle Belle Ar- 

ti 81 

» Bernini 72 

as Bonaparte 66 

Borghese 65 

Braschi 47, 60 

Caffarelli 35 

della Cancel- 

leria 47 
Cenci - Bolo- 
gnetti 52 

7, = Chigi 70 

Colonna 94 

dei Conserva- 

tori 40 

della Consulta 
86 

» -dei Conver- 
tendi 156 
Corsini 194 
Costaguti 51 
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;, Doria 66 

i Doria 3(Pam- 
phili) 63 

» dell’ Esposi- 
zione 95 


Falconieri 49 
» Farnese 50 

jy iano 71 
Field Brancac- 
cio 110 
Gabrielli 60 
Galitzin 65 

» Giraud 156 
Giustiniani 64 
Grazioli 46 
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Palazzo Lancellotti 61 
del Laterano 
135 
,, Madama 63 
= Margherita 88 
Marignoli 71 
Massimi alle 
Colonne 47 
Massimo 103 
Mattei 51 
di Montecito- 
tio 65 
Odescalchi 66, 
93 
Pamphili 63 
dei Peniten- 
zieri 156 
Pio 50 
Poli 93 
del Quirinale 
86 
Regis 47 
Ricciardi 156 
della Rina- 
scente 71 
Rospigliosi 85 
Ruspoli 72 
Sacchetti 49 
Sacripante 61 
Salviati 66 
di San Calisto 
194 
Sanseverino 
73 
della Sapienza 
60 
Sciarra Colon- 
na 70 
del Senato 64 
Senatorio 36 
Sforza Cesa- 
rini 48 
», Simonetti 69 
7 me ora, 48 
» Spada 50 
di Spagna 92 
Tenerani 95 
ee Lurcl, 60 
a Valentini 93 
di Venezia 33 
.,  Vidoni 47 
Pantheon 58 
Pasquino 60 
Passeggiata 
rita 196 
Pensions 4 
Photographs 8 
Piazza Araceeli 3d 
Barberini 89 
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ROME 
Piazza della Bocca del- 
la Verita 52 
FP del Campido- 
glio 36 
i dei Cinquecen- 
to 103 
5 Colonna 70 
Magnanapoli95 
Ss Minerva 55 
Montanara 52 
di Montecitorio 
65 
Navona 62 
del Pépolo 73 
ae del Quirinale85 
Righetti 50 
della Rotonda 
57 
Rusticucci 156 
Sallustiana 88 
di San Pietro 
156 
di Siena 76 
di Scossacavalli 
156 
di Spagna 91 
delle Terme 95 
Venezia 33 
Vitt. Emanue- 
le II 110 
Piazzale di Porta Ca- 
pena 148 
Piccola Farnesina 47 
Pincio 91 
Plutei of Trajan 115 
Police Office 8 
Policlinico 103 
Pons /Zlius 154 
fEmilius 54 
», Milvius 199 
Ponte Fabricio 52 
Flaminio 199 
Molle 199 
Nomentano 205 
Palatino 54 
Rotto 54 
Salario 203 
Sant’ Angelo 154. 
Umberto I 155 
Vitt. Emanuele 
154 
Pope, Audience with 
the 9 
Popes, List of 19 
Porta Appia 150 
Asinaria 138 
» Aurelia 197 
,, Capena 148 
Flaminia 76 
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Porta Furba 207 
» Latina 149 
», Magica 110 
», Maggiore 139 
»,  Ostiensis 151 
5) ebianss 
;,  Pinciana 88 
,, del Popolo 76 
;, Romana 140 
», §. Giovanni 138 
»>  S.'Lorenzo 111 
», §. Pancrazio 197 
33) =o. Paolo’ 151 
» SS. Sebastiano 
150 
»,  Settimiana 194 
,, Tiburtina 111 
Portico of the Dii 
Consentes 113 
Porticus of the Argo- 
nauts 71 
as of Octavia 51 
fh of Pompey 50 
s Vipsania 71 
Post Office 8, 71 
Prati di Castello 155 
Priorato di Malta 152 
Protestant Cemetery 
151 
Puteal 
119 
Pyramid of 
Cestius 151 
Quattro Coronati 131 
Quattro Fontane 87 
Quirinal Palace 86 
Railway Stations 2,103 
Raphael’s House 61 
Raphael’s Tomb 59 
Regia 119 
Restaurants 4 
Rettifili 194 
Roma Quadrata 140, 
144 
Romulus, House of 141 
Rostra 116 
Rostra ad Divi Iuli 144 
Royal Stables 86 
Sacra Via 116, 117, 113 
Sallust, Gardens of &8 
S. Agnese in Agone 63 
5 fuori le Mu- 
ra 204 
S. Agostino 64 
S. Alessio 152 
5. Andrea delle Frat te 
92 
i, al Ponte 
Milvio 199 
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S. Andrea al Quirinale 
87 
xe della Valle 
47 
a della Via 
Flaminia 
199 
S. Angelo in Pescheria 
52 


S. Anseimo 152 
S. Antonio Abate 110 
S. Apollinare 61 
SS. Apostoli 93 


S. Balbina 150 
S. Bartolomeo 52 
S. Bernardo 87 
S. Biagio della  Pa- 
gnotta 49 
S. Bibiana 111 
S. Carlino 87 
S. Carlo ai Catinari 51 
¥, al Corso 72 
S. Caterina dei Funari 
51 
5 da Siena95 
S. Cecilia in Trasté- 
vere 192 


S. Cesareo 150 

S. Clemente 128 

SS. Cosma e Damiano 
125 

Costanza 204 
Crisogono 191 
Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme 138 

Eligio degli Orefici 
49 


Eusebio 110 
Filippo Neri 47 
. Francesca Romana 
121 
. Francesco da Paola 
104 
BS a Ripa 
192 
. Giacomo in Augu- 
sta 73 
53 degli Spa- 
gnuoli 63 
S. Gioacchino 155 
S. Giorgio in Velabro 
54 
. Giovanni dei — Fio- 
rentinid9 
oS dei Geno- 
vesi 192 
of _ Laterano 
152 
$3 in Oleo 150 
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S. Giovanni e Paolo 
146 
. Giovanni a Porta 
Latina 149 
. Giuseppe dei Fale- 
gnami 123 
. Gregorio Magno 145 
Ignazio 69 
Ivo 60 
. John Lateran 132 
. Lorenzo in Damaso 
48 
Lucina 
71 
“A in Miranda 
120 
fe fuori le 
Mura 111 
. Luca e S. Martina 
123 
Luigi dei Francesi 
64 
. Marcello 69 
. Marco 34 
. Maria degli Angeli 
96 
ah dell’ Anima 61 
yy Antiqua 118 
3 in Araceeli 44 
oe Aventina 152 
= in Campitelli 


51 

5 in Cannapara 
117 

sy della Conce- 
zione 89 

a in Cosmedin 
53 

9 in Domnica 
147 


» , Bgiziaca 53 

> di Loreto 125 

a Maggiore 107 

is sopra Miner- 
va 55 

" dei Miracoli 
73 

9 di Monserrato 
50 

3 in Montesan- 
to 73 

5 della Navi- 
cella 147 

c della Neve 
107 

* Nuova 121 

a dell’Orto 192 

5 della Pace 61 

F del Popolo 78 
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S. Maria Rotonda 58 
as della Scala 
194 
63 Scala Coeli 215 
as del Sole 54 
*y in. Traspon- 
tina 156 
is in Trastévere 
193 
in Vallicella 
48 
in Via Lata 
69 
della Vittoria 
87 
S. Martino ai 
105 
S. Michele in Sassia161 
SS. Nereo ed Achilleo 
149 
- Nicola in Carcere 52 
. Onofrio 196 
- Pantaleo 47 
- Paolo fuori le Mura 
212 
a alle Tre Fon- 
tane 215 
S. Peter’s 157 
S. Pietro in Carcere123 
in Montorio 
197 
» in Vincoli 104 
S. Prassede 106 
S. Pudenziana 110 
SS. Quattro Coronati 
131 
S. Saba 151 
S. Sabina 152 
S. Salvatore in Lauro 
SS) 
S. 
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61 
. Sebastiano 209 
. Silvestro in Capite 
71 
i al Quiri- 
nale 85 

. Spirito in Sassia 164 
. Stefano delle Car- 
rozze 54 
Rotondo 
148 
. Susanna 87 
. Teodoro 55 
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S. Trinita de’ Monti 90 
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ROME 
S. Urbano 209 
SS. Vincenzo ed Ana- 
stasio 93 
SS. Vincenzo ed Ana- 
stasio alle Tre Fon- 
tane 215 
S. Vitale 95 
SS. Vito e Modesto 110 
Sancta Sanctorum 
Chapel 138 
Saxa Rubra 200 
Scala Santa 138 
>, di Spagna 91 
», della Trinita 91 
Scuderie Reali 86 
Septa Julia 69 
Septizonium 144 
Servian Wall 95, 103, 
110, 151 
Sessorium 138, 139 
Sette Sale 111 
Seven Hills 2 
Sibyls of Raphael 62 
Sistine Chapel 186 
Sixtine Chapel (S. M. 
Maggiore) 108 
Spanish Steps 91 
Spinario 40 
Sports 12 
Stadio Nazionale 199 
Stadium 143 
Statue of Garibaldi197 
Marcus Au- 
relius 36 
1 ~~ Fompey 61 
Subura 104 
Synagogue 52, 9 
Tabularium 36 
Tarpeian Rock 44 
Tasso’s Oak 196 
Taverna 60 
Tea Rooms 5 
Teatro Apollo 95 
Costanzi 95 
4 Nazionale 95 
Tenerani Gallery 12 
Tempietto, Braman- 
te’s 198 
Temple of Antoninus 
and Fau- 
stina 120 
Augustus 
119 
Castor and 
Pollux 117 
Claudius 
147 
Concord 
114 
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ROME 
Temple of the Deus 
Ridiculus 
208 
Dioscuri 
117 
», Fortuna Vi- 
tilis 53 
oy », Hadrian 70 
o>  gpelsis. 5D 
», Janus 114 
», Julius Ca- 
sar 114 
» 9, Jupiter 35, 
42 
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», Jupiter Sta- 
tor 122 
,, JupiterV ic- 
tor 142 
,, Mars Ultor 
124 
», Minerva Me- 
dica 139 
», Neptune 70 
Portunus54 
Romulus 
Maxen- 
tius 120 
», Saturn 116 
,, Serapis 95 
», the Sun 41 
,, Wenus Cloa- 
cina 114 
,, Wenus and 
Rome 122 
», Vespasian 
114 
10 Lae Vesta: 154 
Templum Sacre Urbis 
120 
Theatres 9 
Theatre of Cornelius 
Balbus 52 
Marcellus 
52 
»» 5», Pompey 50 
Therma of Agrippa 
60 
Antoniniana 
148 
of Caracalla 
148 
Constan- 
tine 85 
5, Diocletian 
96 
x, Latus. 127 
Trajan 111, 
171 
Time-Table 10, 12 
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ROME 
Tomb of Cacilia Me- 
tella 210 
»> 1 Hurysaces 139 
39 5») ELumbert 159 
5) bbs Julius! IT 105 
witiyy the Nasoni 
200 
» 9», Romulus 115 
», the Scipios 
150, 172 
Victor Em- 
manuel IT 59 
Tombs of the Via La- 
tina 206 
Torre dei Conti 104 
», delle Milizie 95 
», Pignattara 206 
», di Quinto 199 
degli Schiavi205 
Tourist Agents 8 
Traforo Umberto Pri- 
mo 92 
Trajan’s Column 125 
Tramways 6 
Trastévere 191 
Tribune of 
dict XIV 138 
Trinita de’ Monti 90 
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>, dei Pellegrini 
51 
Trofeo di Mario 110, 


36 
Tullianum 123 
Umbilicus Urbis Ro- 
me 116 
Unknown Soldier’s 
Grave 84 
Ustrinum 
rum 71 
Vallicelliana 
48 
Vascello 197 
Vatican 164 
Vatican: 
Appartamento Bor- 
gia 178 
Braccio Nuovo 176 
Galleria degli Ar- 
azzi 188 
rf dei Candelabri 
189 
»,  Geografiea 188 
»,  Lapidaria 176 
Gardens 190 
Giardino della Pigna 
190 
Library 177 
Logge of Raphael 
185 
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ROME 
Vatican: 

Museums 168 
Chiara- 
montil75 

“e Cristiano 
178 

ay Etrusco 

Grego- 

riano 173 

as Egiziano 
173 

4 Pio - Cle- 

mentino 
168 

a3 Profano 
177 
Pinacoteca 165 

Sistine Chapel 186 

Stanze of Raphael 

179 
Velabrum 54 
Velia 140 
Vestal Virgins, House 

of 119 

Via Appia 207, 210 

», Appia Nuova 206 

;, Appia Pignatelli 
209 

», Ardeatina 208 

»» Arenula 51 

,, Babuino 92 

», Boncompagni 88 

», Casilina 206 

», Cassia 199 

», Cavour 104 

», Cesare Battisti 93 

,, Clodia 199 

», Collatina 205 

», Condotti 72 

,, dei Coronari 61 

», Dataria 85, 86 

», Flaminia 199 

,, del Governo Vec- 
chio 60 

», Lamarmora 111 

» Lata 66 

», Ludovisi 88 

,, Lungara 194. 

», Nazionale 93, 95 

,, Nomentana 204 

», Prenestina 205 

», Quattro Fontane 
89 

,, di Ripetta 65 

», &. Giovanni in 
Laterano 128 

», di SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo 146 

», Salaria 201 
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Via Scelerata 104 

», delle Sette Sale105 
», Sistina 90 

», Irionfale 201 

,, Tuscolana 206 

,, del Velabro 54 


», Wentiquattro Mag- 
gio 85 

s, Wenti Settembre 
87 

», Vittédrio Véneto 
88 


Viale del Lazio 199 
Vicus Jugarius 117 
sir Luscus) 90. 17 
Vigna Codini 150 
Vignola, La 148 
Villa Albani 201 
,, Aldobrandini 95 
,, Bonaparte 88 
,, Celimontana 147 
», Colonna 95 
», Corsini 196 
», Doria Pamphili 
197 
», Farnesina 195 
», Giulia 81 
», Hueffer 95 
», di Livia 200 
»5, Madama 200 
,, Margherita 88 
», Medici 90 
», Mills 143 
», del Papa Giulio 
81 
», of the Quintilii 
211 
», Savoia 203 
», Lorlonia 204 
;, Umberto Primo 
76 
Wolkonsky 139 
Volcanal 116 
Waldensian Church 94 
Zoological Gardens 81 


Romulus 54 
Ronciglione 216 
Roseto 403 
Rossano 406 


Rossetti, D. G. 372 


Rossi, Monti 474 


Rovere, Raff. della 94 


Roviano 230 
Rubi 377 


Rudiz 382 


Ruvo di Puglia 377 


Sabine Hills 224 

Saccdrgia, S. Trinita di 
491 

Sacchini, Ant 301 

Sacconi, Gius. 368 

Sadali-Séulo 496 

Sagras, The 407 

St. Agatha 468 

St. Agnes 63, 204 

St. Alfonso dei Liguori 
311 

St. Benedict 231, 232 

St. Bruno 361 

St. Catherine of Siena 57 

St. Cecilia 192, 209 

St. Dominic 153 

St. Francis de Paule 359, 
265 

St. Francis of Assisi 193, 
390, 391 

St. Helen 206 

St. Ignatius de 
69, 46 

St. Januarius 268, 302, 
264 

St. John Capistran 361 

St. John the Evangelist 
150 

St, Laurence 375 

St. Lucy 480 

St. Luxorius 493 

St. Nicholas of Tolentino 
366 

St. Nilus 406, 236 

St. Paul 212, 69, 214 
257, 301 

St. Paulinus 256 

St. Peter 106, 212, 121, 
208, 123, 149, 158, 157, 
197, 198 

St. Philip Neri 196, 47, 
48 

St. Praxedes 106, 110 

St. Rosalia 438 

St. Sylvester I 105 

St. Thomas Aquinas 252, 
248, 272 

St. Zacharias 495, 

Sala Consilina 397 

Salaparuta 445 

Salemi 444 

Salentine Peninsula 383, 
373 

Salerno 312 

Salina 416 

Saline di Réggio 408 

Sallust 388, 88 

Salone 224 

Sambuei 230 

San Calégero, Monte 453 


Loyola 
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San Carlo 442 

San Cesareo 234, 240 

Sandaliota 487 

San Demetrio Corone 406 

San Fili 359 

San Gavino Monreale494 

San Giorgio a Cremano 
314 

San Giovanni a Teduccio 
310 

San Giovanni 
405 

San Giovanni 
497 

San Giovanni 
407 

San Giuseppe Vesuviano 
255, 318 

Sanluri 494 

San Marco-Roggiano 404 

San Martino al Cimino 
216 

San Martino della Piana 
4160 

San Martino delle Seale 
440 

Sannazaro, Giac. 263, 276 

San Pantaleo 496 

San Pietro, Isola di 497 

San Pietro Avellana 386 

San Pietro delle Imma- 


in Fiore 
Suérgiu 


Vecchio 


gini 492 
San Pietro di Sérres 492 
San Pietro in Guarano 
405 


San Severino Marche 366 

San Severo 373 

San Silvestro 234 

Santa Casa, The 365 

Santa Caterina - Xirbi 
457 

Santa Flavia-Solunto420, 
441 

Sant’Agata di Massalu- 
brense 344 

Sant’Agata di Militello 
417 

Santa Giusta 493 

Sant’Agnello 342 

Sant’ Alessio Etneé 460 

Sant’ Alfio 475 

Santa Maria Capua Ve- 
tere 254 

Santa Maria d’Arabona 
384 

Santa Maria del Lauro 
342 

Santa Maria di Léuca 383 

Santa Maria di Sibiola 
496 
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Santa Maria Maggiore 
311 

Sant’ Anastasia 318 

Sant’Angelo, Monte 341 


Sant’Angelo dei Lom- 
bardi 256 

Sant’Angelo in Formis 
254 


Sant’Angelo in Pontana 
866 


Santa Ninfa 445 

Sant’ Antfoco, Isola di497 

Sant’Antfoco di Bisdrcio 
490 

Santa Palomba 257 

Santa Pandgia 466 

Santa Severina 405 

Santa Teresa di GaJlura 
490 

Santa Vénera 471 

Santa Venerina 464 

Sant’Elia, Monte 362 

Sant’Elp{dio 397 

Sant’Elpidio a Mare 367 

Sant’Eufémia 360 

Sant’Il4rio dell’Iénio 408 

San Tomaso 384 

Sant’Oreste 217 

Santo Stefano, Isola 309 

Santo Stefano del Bosco 
361 

Santo Stefano di Cama- 
stra 417 

Santulussirgiu 493 

San Valentino 384 

San Vito dei Normanni 
8380 

San Vito-Lanciano 372 

Saponara di Grumento 
397 

Sapri 358 

Sarcidano 497 

Sardinia 487 

Sarno 318, 256 

Sarrabus 497 

Sassano 397 

Sassari 491 

Sasso-Tornimparte 389 

Savignano-Greei 395 

Scafati 311 

Scala 356 

Sealea 359 

Scaletta Zanglea 460 

Scanno 391 

Scarlatti, Aless. 447, 274 

Scheria 447 

Sehisd, Capo 463 

Seiacca 452 

Scialoia, Ant. 307 

Sciarra, Marco 257 
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Seilla 362 

Scipio Africanus 307 

Scipios, The 150 

Scott, Sir Walter 71, 215 

Serdio 342 

Setrcola Marsicana 393 

Seylacium 407 

Scylla and 
362, 411 

Season Ixix 

Segesta 443 
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